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PEEFACE. 


Between  the  years  1838  and  1865  I  published  six  editions 
of  the  *  Elements  of  Geology,*  beginning  with  a  small 
duodecimo  volume,  which  increased  with  each  successive 
edition,  as  new  facts  accumulated,  until  in  1865  it  had 
Ijecome  a  large  and  somewhat  expensive  work. 

When  a  seventh  edition  was  called  for,  I  was  strongly 
urged  by  my  friends  to  attempt  to  bring  the  book  back 
again  to  a  size  more  approaching  the  original,  so  that  it 
might  be  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  student.  In 
order  to  do  this  I  resolved,  in  the  first  place,  to  omit  some 
theoretical  discussions  which  belonged  moi-e  proi)erly  to 
my  *  Principles  of  Geology,*  and  further  to  confine  myself 
to  examples  of  British  i-ocks,  wherever  this  could  be  done ; 
only  seeking  foreign  illustrations  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Upper  Miocene  or  Falunian  Tertiaries,  no  good  i-epi'e- 
sentatives  were  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

I  therefore  published  in  1871  what  was  substantially  a 
new  work  under  the  title  of  *The  Student's  Elements  of 
Geology,'  and  the  success  of  the  attempt  has  been  proved 
by  the  steady  demand  which  has  exhausted  an  unusually 
large  edition  in  less  than  three  yeai*s. 

The  present  work  has  been  cai'efully  revised  and  con'ected 
with  the  addition  of  such  new  matter  as  the  plan  of  the 
volume  permitted. 


Vlli  PREFACE. 

I  have  also  added  a  new  and  veiy  impoi'tant  table 
(see  p.  624)  illustrative  of  the  successive  appearance  and 
development  in  time  of  the  diffei'ent  foims  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  thi'oughout  the  British  fossiliferous  rocks. 
This  table  has  been  compiled  for  me  by  Mr.  Etheridge,  of 
the  London  School  of  Mines,  from  mateiials  which  he  has 
been  collecting  for  many  years. 

Among  the  numerous  scientific  friends  who  have  i-endered 

me  valuable  assistance  in  different  pai*ts  of  this  new  edition, 

I  should  wish   especially  to  mention  Mr.  Searles  Wood, 

Mr.  David  Forbes,  Mr.  Judd,  and  the  Eev.  T.  G.  Bonney, 

of  St.  John's,  Cambridge. 

Charles  Lyell. 

73  Habley  Stbbbt: 
February  1874. 


PEEFACE 

TO 

THE    THIRD    EDITION. 


The  present  edition  has  been  revised  and  corrected 
throughout,  receiving  such  additions  and  corrections  as 
the  results  of  moi«  recent  investigations  seemed  to  require. 
At  the  same  time  care  has  been  taken  not  to  alter  the 
original  character  of  the  book.  With  this  object  in  view, 
the  passages  in  the  text  which  have  been  added  or  essentially 
modified  now  appear  enclosed  in  square  brackets. 

In  preparing  this  new  edition,  I  wish  especially  to 
acknowledge  the  assistance  given  me  by  Professor  Judd, 
particularly  in  the  chapters  on  Volcanic  Bocks.  Mi*. 
Etheridge  also  has  been  so  good  as  to  revise  the  tables  of 
British  fossils  which  he  originally  prepared  for  the  previous 
edition. 

Leonard  Lyell. 

October  1878. 
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CHAPTER  T. 

ON  TH£  DIFF£BENT  CLASSBS  OF  ROOKS. 

Geology  defined — Successive  formation  of  the  earth's  crust — Classification  of 
rocks  according  to  their  origin  and  age — Aqueous  rocks — ^Their  stratifica- 
tion and  imbedded  fossils — Volcanic  rocks,  with  and  without  cones  and 
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Of  what  materials  is  the  earth  composed,  and  in  what  manner 
are  these  materials  arranged  ?  These  are  the  first  enquiries  with 
which  Geology  is  occupied,  a  science  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  Greek  yrj,  ge,  the  earth,  and  Xoyoy,  logos,  a  discourse. 
Previously  to  experience  we  might  have  imagined  that  investi- 
gations of  this  kind  would  relate  exclusively  to  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  to  the  various  rocks,  soils,  and  metals,  which 
occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  at  various  depths  beneath 
it.  But,  in  pursuing  such  researches,  we  soon  find  ourselves 
led  on  to  consider  the  successive  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  former  state  of  the  earth's  siirface  and  interior,  and 
the  causes  which  have  given  rise  to  these  changes  ;  and,  what 
is  still  more  singular  and  unexpected,  we  soon  become  engaged 
in  researches  into  the  history  of  the  animate  creation,  or  of  the 
various  tribes  of  animals  and  plants  which  have,  at  diflTerent 
periods  of  the  past,  inhabited  the  globe. 

All  are  aware  that  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  consist  of 
distinct  substances,  such  as  clay,  chalk,  sand,  limestone,  coal, 
slate,  granite,  and  the  like  ;  but  previously  to  observation  it  ia 
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commonly  imagined  that  all  these  have  remained  from  the  first 
in  the  state  in  which  we  now  see  them, — that  they  were  created 
in  their  present  form  and  in  their  present  position.  The  geo- 
logist soon  comes  to  a  different  conclusion,  discovering  proofs 
that  the  external  parts  of  the  earth  were  not  aU  produced  in  the 
beginning  of  things  in  the  state  in  which  we  now  behold  them, 
nor  in  an  instant  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  can  show  that 
they  have  acquired  their  actual  configuration  and  condition 
gradually,  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  at  suc- 
cessive periods,  dming  each  of  which  distinct  races  of  living 
beings  have  flourished  on  the  land  and  in  the  waters,  the 
remains  of  these  creatures  still,  lying  buried  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth. 

By  the  '  earth's  crust '  is  meant  that  small  portion  of  the 
exterior  of  our  planet  which  is  accessible  to  human  observation. 
It  comprises  not  merely  all  of  which  the  structure  is  laid  open 
in  mountain  precipices,  or  in  cliffs  overhanging  a  river  or  the 
sea,  or  whatever  the  miner  may  reveal  in  artificial  excavations  ; 
but  the  whole  of  that  outer  covering  of  the  planet  on  which  we 
are  enabled  to  reason  by  observations  made  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face. These  reasonings  may  extend  to  a  depth  of  several  miles, 
perhaps  ten  miles  ;  and  even  then  it  may  be  said,  that  such  a 
thickness  is  no  more  than  ^^th  part  of  the  distance  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  centre.  The  remark  is  just ;  but  although  the  di- 
mensions of  such  a  crust  are,  in  truth,  insignificant  when  com- 
pared to  the  entire  globe,  yet  they  are  vast,  and  of  magnificent 
extent  in  relation  to  man,  and  to  the  organic  beings  which 
people  our  globe.  Keferring  to  this  standard  of  magnitude,  the 
geologist  may  admire  the  ample  limits  of  his  domain,  and  admit, 
at  the  same  time,  that  not  only  the  exterior  of  the  planet,  but 
the  entire  earth,  is  but  an  atom  in  the  midst  of  the  countless 
worlds  surveyed  by  the  astronomer. 

The  materials  of  this  crust  are  not  thrown  together  con- 
fusedly ;  but  distinct  mineral  masses,  called  rocks,  are  found  to 
occupy  definite  spaces,  and  to  exhibit  a  certain  order  of  arrange- 
ment. The  term  rocJc  is  applied  indifferently  by  geologists  to  all 
these  substances,  whether  they  be  soft  or  stony,  for  clay  and 
sand  are  included  in  the  term,  and  some  have  even  brought 
peat  under  this  denomination.  Our  old  writers  endeavoured  to 
avoid  offering  such  violence  to  our  language,  by  speaking  of  the 
component  materials  of  the  earth  as  consisting  of  rocks  and 
soils.  But  there  is  often  so  insensible  a  passage  from  a  soft  and 
incoherent  state  to  that  of  stone,  that  geologists  of  all  countries 
have  found  it  indispensable  to  have  one  technical  term  to  in- 
clude both,  and  in  this  sense  we  find  roche  applied  in  French, 
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rocea  in  Italian,  and  fdaoH  in  German.  The  beginner,  however, 
must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  term  rock  by  no  means 
implies  that  a  mineral  mass  is  in  an  indurated  or  stony  condition. 

The  most  natural  and  convenient  mode  of  classifying  the 
various  rocks  which  compose  the  earth's  crust  is  to  refer,  in  the 
first  place,  to  their  origin,  and  in  the  second  to  their  relative 
age.  I  shall  therefore  begin  by  endeavouring  briefly  to  explain 
to  the  student  how  all  rocks  may  be  divided  into  four  great 
classes  by  reference  to  their  different  origin,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  reference  to  the  different  circumstances  and  causes  by  which 
they  have  been  produced. 

The  first  two  divisions,  which  will  at  once  be  understood  as 
natural,  are  the  aqueous  and  volcanic,  or  the  products  of  watery 
and  those  of  igneous  action  at  or  near  the  surface. 

Aqueous  roolui. — The  aqueous  rocks,  sometimes  called  the 
sedimentary,  or  fossiliferous,  cover  a  larger  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  than  any  others.  They  consist  chiefly  of  mechanical 
deposits  (pebbles,  sand,  and  mud),  but  are  partly  of  chemical 
and  some  of  them  of  organic  origin,  especiaUy  the  limestones. 
These  rocks  are  stratifiedy  or  divided  into  distinct  layers,  or 
strata.  The  term  straMvm  means  simply  a  bed,  or  anything 
spread  out  or  strewed  over  a  given  surface,  and  we  infer  that 
these  strata  have  been  generally  spread  out  by  the  action  of 
water,  from  what  we  daily  see  taking  place  near  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  or  on  the  land  during  temporary  inundations.  For, 
whenever  a  runnmg  stream  charged  with  mud  or  sand  has  its 
velocity  checked,  as  when  it  enters  a  lake  or  sea,  or  overflows  a 
plain,  the  sediment,  previously  held  in  suspension  by  the  motion 
of  the  water,  sinks,  by  its  own  gravity,  to  the  bottom.  In  this 
manner  layers  of  mud  and  sand  are  thrown  down  one  upon 
anotiier. 

If  we  drain  a  lake  which  has  been  fed  by  a  small  stream,  we 
frequently  find  at  the  bottom  a  series  of  deposits,  disposed  with 
considerable  regularity,  one  above  the  other ;  the  uppermost, 
perhaps,  may  be  a  stratum  of  peat,  next  below  a  more  dense 
and  solid  variety  of  the  same  material ;  still  lower  abed  of  shell- 
marl,  altematii]^  with  peat  or  sand,  and  then  other  beds  of 
marl,  divided  by  layers  of  clay.  Now,  if  a  second  pit  be  sunk 
through  the  same  continuous  lacustrine  formation  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  first,  nearly  the  same  series  of  beds  is  commonly 
met  with,  yet  with  slight  variations ;  some,  for  example,  of  the 
layers  of  sand,  clay,  or  marl,  may  be  wanting,  one  or  more  of 
them  having  thinned  out  and  given  place  to  others,  or  some- 
times one  of  the  masses  first  examined  is  observed  to  increase 
in  thickness  to  the  exclusion  of  other  beds. 

b2 
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The  term  *  firrmaUonj  which  I  have  used  in  the  above  expla- 
nation, expresses  in  geology  any  assemblage  of  rocks  which  have 
some  character  in  common,  whether  of  origin,  age,  or  composi- 
tion. Thus  we  speak  of  stratified  and  unstratified,  freshwater 
and  marine,  aqueous  and  volcanic,  ancient  and  modem,  metal- 
liferous and  non-metalliferous  formations. 

In  the  estuaries  of  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Ganges  and  the 
Mississippi,  we  may  observe,  at  low  water,  phenomena  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  drained  lakes  above  mentioned,  but  on  a 
grander  scale,  and  extending  over  areas  several  hundred  miles 
in  length  and  breadth.  When  the  periodical  inundations  sub- 
side, the  river  hollows  out  a  channel  to  the  depth  of  many 
yards  through  horizontal  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  the  ends  of 
which  are  seen  exposed  in  perpendicular  cliffs.  These  beds  vary 
in  their  mineral  composition,  or  colour,  or  in  the  fineness  or 
coarseness  of  their  particles,  and  some  of  them  are  occaaionally 
characterised  by  containing  drift  wood.  At  the  junction  of  the 
river  and  the  sea,  especially  in  lagoons  nearly  separated  by  sand 
bars  from  the  ocean,  deposits  are  often  formed  in  which  brackish- 
and  salt-water  shells  are  included. 

In  Egypt,  where  the  Nile  is  always  adding  to  its  delta  by 
filling  up  part  of  the  Mediterranean  with  mud,  the  newly  de- 
posited sediment  is  sbratifiedy  the  thin  layer  thrown  down  in  one 
season  differing  slightly  in  colour  from  that  of  a  previous  year, 
and  being  separable  from  it,  as  haa  been  observed  in  excavations 
at  Cairo,  and  other  places.^ 

When  beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  marl,  containing  shells  and 
v^etable  matter,  are  found  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  we  ascribe  to  them  a  similar  origin  ; 
and  the  more  we  examine  their  characters  in  minute  detail,  the 
more  exact  do  we  find  the  resemblance.  Thus,  for  example,  at 
various  heights  and  depths  in  the  earth,  and  often  far  from  seas, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  we  meet  with  layers  of  rounded  pebbles,  com- 
posed of  flint,  limestone,  granite,  or  other  rocks,  resembling 
the  shingles  of  a  sea-beach,  or  the  gravel  in  a  torrent's  bed.  Such 
layers  of  pebbles  frequently  alternate  with  others  formed  of 
sand  or  fine  sediment,  just  as  we  may  see  in  the  channel  of  a 
river  descending  from  hills  bordering  a  coast,  where  the  current 
sweeps  down  at  one  season  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  while  at 
another,  when  the  waters  are  low  and  less  rapid,  fine  mud  and 
sand  alone  are  carried  seaward.^ 

If  a  stratified  arrangement,  and  the  rounded  form  of  pebbles, 
u^  alone  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  rocks 

1  See  Principles  of  Geology,  by  the  Author,  Index,  *  Nile,*  *  Rivers,'  &c. 
8  See  p.  20,  fig.  7. 
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originated  under  water,  this  opinion  is  farther  confirmed  by  the 
distinct  and  independent  evidence  of  fossils,  so  abundantly 
included  in  the  earUi's  crust.  By  a.  fossil  is  meant  any  body,  or 
the  traces  of  the  existence  of  any  body,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, which  has  been  buried  ^in  the  earth  by  natural  causes. 
Now  the  remains  of  animals,  especially  of  aquatic  species,  are 
found  almost  everjrwhere  imbedded,  in  stratified  rocks,  and 
sometimes,  in  the  case  of  limestone,  they  are  in  such  abundance 
as  to  constitute  the  entire  mass  of  the  rock  itself.  Shells  and 
corals  are  the  most  frequent,  and  with  them  are  often  associated 
the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes,  fragments  of  wood,  impressions 
of  leaves,  and  other  organic  substances.  Fossil  shells,  of  forms 
such  as  now  abound  in  the  sea,  are  met  with  far  inland,  both 
near  the  surface,  and  at  great  depths  below  it.  They  occur  at 
all  heights  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  having  been  observed 
at  elevations  of  more  than  8,000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  10,000  in 
the  Alps,  13,000  in  the  Andes,  and  above  18,000  feet  in  t&e 
Himalaya.^ 

These  shells  belong  mostly  to  marine  testacea,  but  in  some 
places  exclusively  to  forms  characteristic  of  lakes  and  rivers. 
Hence  it  is  concluded  that  some  ancient  strata  were  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  others  in  lakes  and  estuaries. 

We  have  now  pointed  out  one  great  class  of  rocks,  which, 
however  they  may  vary  in  mineral  composition,  colour,  grain, 
or  other  characters,  external  and  internal,  may  nevertheless  be 
grouped  together  as  having  a  common  origin.  They  have  all 
been  formed  under  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  modem  accu- 
mulations of  sand,  mud,  shingle,  banks  of  shells,  reefs  of  coral, 
and  the  like,  and  are  all  characterised  by  stratification  or  fossils, 
or  by  both. 

[To  this  division  of  rocks  may  conveniently  be  added  those 
exceptional  formations  of  terrestrial  origin,  such  as  coal,  the 
blown  sand  of  dunes,  and  the  travertin  formed  around  calcareous 
Bprings,  all  of  which  have  the  general  characters  of  aqueous  or 
sedimentary  deposits.] 

▼olcanio  rooks. — The  division  of  rocks  which  we  may  next 
consider  are  the  volcanic,  or  those  which  have  been  produced  at 
or  near  the  surface  whether  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  not  by 
water,  but  by  the  action  of  fire  or  subterranean  heat.  These 
rocks  are  for  the  most  part  unstratified,  and  are  devoid  of  fossils. 
They  are  more  partially  distributed  than  aqueous  formations,  at 
least  in  respect  to  horizontal  extension.  Among  those  parts  of 
Ehuope  where  they  exhibit  characters  not  to  be  mistaken,  I  may 
mention  not  only  Sicily  and  the  country  round  Naples,  but 

s  CoL  K.  J.  Strachey  foand  oolitic  fossils  18,400  feet  highiiitheHivii&Xtt^^T)^. 
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Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  now  the  departments  of  Puy- 
de-D6me,  Haute-Loire,  and  Ard^che,  towards  the  centre  and 
south  of  France,  in  which  are  several  hundred  conical  hills 
having  the  forms  of  modem  volcanos,  with  craters  more  or  less 
perfect  on  many  of  their  summits.  These  cones  are  composed 
moreover  of  lava,  sand,  and  ashes,  similar  to  those  of  active 
volcanos.  Streams  of  lava  may  sometimes  be  traced  from  the 
cones  into  the  adjoining  valleys,  where  they  have  choked  up 
the  ancient  channels  of  rivers  with  solid  rock,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  some  modem  flows  of  lava  in  Iceland  have  been  known 
to  do,  the  rivers  either  flowing  beneath  or  cutting  out  a  narrow 
passage  on  one  side  of  the  lava.  Although  none  of  these  French 
volcanos  have  been  in  activity  within  the  period  of  history 
or  tradition,  their  forms  are  often  very  perfect.  Some,  how- 
ever, have  been  compared  to  the  mere  skeletons  of  volcanos, 
the  rains  and  torrents  having  washed  their  sides,  and  removed 
all  the  loose  sand  and  scoriae,  leaving  only  the  harder  and  more 
solid  materials.  By  this  erosion,  and  by  earthquakes,  their 
internal  structure  has  occasionally  been  laid  open  to  view,  in 
fissures  and  ravines  ;  and  we  then  behold  not  only  many  bug- 
cessive  beds  and  masses  of  porous  lava,  sand,  and  scoriae,  but 
also  perpendiciilar  walls  or  dikes^  as  they  are  called,  of  volcanie 
rock,  which  have  burst  through  the  other  materials.  Such 
dikes  are  also  observed  in  the  structure  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and 
other  active  volcanos.  They  have  been  formed  by  the  pouring 
of  melted  matter,  whether  from  above  or  below,  into  open  fis- 
sures, and  they  commonly  traverse  deposits  of  volccmic  tuffy  a 
substance  produced  by  the  showering  down  from  the  air,  or  in- 
cumbent waters,  of  sand  and  cinders,  first  shot  up  from  the 
interior  of  the  earth  by  the  explosions  of  volcanic  gases. 

Besides  the  parts  of  France  above  alluded  to  there  are  other 
countries,  as  the  north  of  Spain,  the  south  of  Sicily,  the  Tuscan 
territory  of  Italy,  the  lower  Rhenish  provinces,  and  Hungary, 
where  spent  volcanos  may  be  seen,  still  preserving  in  many 
cases  a  conical  form,  and  having  craters  and  often  lava-streams 
connected  with  them. 

There  are  also  other  rocks  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
almost  every  country  in  Europe,  which  we  infer  to  be  of  igneoius 
origin,  although  they  do  not  form  hills  with  cones  and  craters. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  feel  assured  that  the  rock  of  Staffa,  and 
that  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  called  basalt,  is  volcanic,  because 
it  agrees  in  its  columnar  structure  and  mineral  composition  with 
streams  of  lava  which  we  know  to  have  flowed  from  the  craters 
of  volcanos.  We  find  also  similar  basaltic  and  other  igneous 
rocks  associated  with  beds  of  tvff  in  various  parts  of  the  British 
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Isles  and  forming  dikes,  such  as  have  been  spoken  of ;  and  some 
of  the  strata  through  which  these  dikes  cut  are  occasionally 
altered  at  the  point  of  contact,  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to 
the  intense  heat  of  melted  matter. 

The  absence  of  cones  and  craters,  and  long  narrow  streams 
of  superficial  lava,  in  England,  and  many  other  countries,  is 
principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  eruptions  having  been  sub- 
marine, just  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  volcanos  in  our 
own  times  bui'st  out  beneath  the  sea.  But  this  question  must 
be  enlarged  upon  more  fully  in  the  chapters  on  Igneous  rocks, 
in  which  it  will  also  be  shown,  that  as  different  sedimentary 
formations,  containing  each  their  characteristic  fossils,  have 
been  deposited  at  successive  periods,  so  also  volcanic  sand  and 
scoriae  have  been  thrown  out,  and  lavas  have  flowed  over  the 
land  or. bed  of  the  sea,  at  many  different  epochs,  or  have  been 
injected  into  fissures  ;  so  that  the  igneous  as  well  as  the  aqueous 
rocks  may  be  classed  as  a  chronological  series  of  monuments, 
throwing  light  on  a  succession  of  events  in  the  history  of  the 
earth. 

Flatonic  rocks  (Chranite,  &c.) — We  have  now  pointed  out 
^e  existence  of  two  distinct  orders  of  mineral  masses,  the 
aqueous  and  the  volcanic ;  but  if  we  examine  a  large  portion  of 
a  continent,  especially  if  it  contain  within  it  a  lofty  mountain 
range,  we  rarely  fail  to  discover  two  other  classes  of  rocks,  very 
distinct  from  either  of  those  above  alluded  to,  and  which  we  can 
neither  assimilate  to  deposits  such  as  are  now  accumulated  in 
lakes  or  seas  nor  to  those  generated  by  ordinary  volcanic  action. 
The  members  of  both  these  divisions  of  rocks  agree  in  being 
highly  crystalline  and  destitute  of  organic  remains.  The  rocks  of 
one  division  have  been  called  plutonic,  comprehending  all  the 
granites  and  certain  porphyries,  which  are  nearly  allied  in  some 
of  their  characters  to  volcanic  formations.  The  members  of  the 
other  class  are  stratified  and  often  slaty,  and  have  been  called 
by  some  the  crystalline  schists,  in  which  group  are  included 
gneiss,  micaceous  schist  (or  mica-slate),  hornblende-schist,  sta- 
tuary marble,  the  finer  kinds  of  roofing  slate,  and  other  rocks 
afterwards  to  be  described. 

As  it  is  admitted  that  nothing  strictly  analogous  to  these 
crystalline  productions  can  now  be  seen  in  the  progress  of 
formation  on  the  earth's  surface,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  on 
what  data  we  can  find  a  place  for  them  in  a  system  of  classifica- 
tion founded  on  the  origin  of  rocks.  I  cannot,  in  reply  to  this 
question,  pretend  to  give  the  student,  in  a  few  words,  an  int-el- 
l^ble  account  of  the  long  chain  of  facts  and  reasonings  from 
which  geologists  have  been  led  to  infer  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
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in  question.  The  result,  however,  may  be  briefly  stated.  All 
the  various  kinds  of  granites  which  constitute  the  plutonic 
family  are  supposed  to  be  of  igneous  or  aqueo-igneous  origin, 
and  to  have  been  formed  under  great  pressure,  at  a  considerable 
depth  in  the  earth,  or  sometimes,  perhaps,  under  a  certain 
weight  of  incumbent  ocean.  Like  the  lava  of  volcanos,  they 
have  been  melted,  and  afterwards  cooled  and  crystallised,  but 
with  extreme  slowness,  and  under  conditions  very  diflferent 
from  those  of  bodies  cooling  in  the  open  air.  Hence  they  difier 
from  the  volcanic  rocks,  not  only  by  their  more  crystalline  tex- 
ture, but  also  by  the  absence  of  tufls  and  breccias,  which  are  the 
products  of  eruptions  at  the  earth's  surface,  or  beneath  seas  of 
inconsiderable  depth.  They  differ  also  by  the  absence  of  pores 
or  cellular  cavities,  to  which  the  expansion  of  the  entangled 
gases  gives  rise  in  ordinary  lava. 

Ketamorpliio,  or  stratlfled  crystalline  rooks. — The  fourth 
and  last  great  division  of  rocks  are  the  crystalline  strata  and 
slates,  or  schists,  called  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  chlorite- 
schist,  marble,  and  the  like,  the  origin  of  which  is  more  doubt- 
ful than  that  of  the  other  three  classes.  They  contain  no 
pebbles,  or  sand,  or  scoriae,  or  angular  pieces  of  imbedded  stone, 
and  no  traces  of  organic  bodies,  and  they  are  often  as  crystalline 
as  granite,  yet  are  divided  into  beds,  corresponding  in  form  and 
arrangement  to  those  of  sedimentary  formations,  and  are  there- 
fore said  to  be  stratified.  The  beds  sometimes  consist  of  an 
alternation  of  substances  varying  in  colour,  composition,  and 
thickness,  precisely  as  we  see  in  stratified  f ossiliferous  deposits. 
According  to  the  Huttonian  theory,  which  I  adopt  as  the  most 
probable,  and  which  will  be  afterwards  more  fully  explained, 
the  materials  of  these  strata  were  originally  deposited  from 
water  in  the  usual  form  of  sediment,  but  they  were  subsequently 
so  altered  by  subterranean  heat  as  to  assume  a  new  texture.  It 
is  demonstrable,  in  some  cases  at  least,  that  such  a  complete 
conversion  has  actually  taken  place,  fossiliferous  strata  having 
exchanged  an  earthy  for  a  highly  crystalline  texture  for  a  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  contact  with  granite.  In 
some  cases  dark  limestones,  replete  with  shells  and  corals,  have 
been  turned  into  white  statuary  marble,  and  hard  clays,  con- 
taining vegetable  or  other  remains,  into  slates  called  mica-schist 
or  hornblende-schist,  every  vestige  of  the  organic  bodies  having 
been  obliterated. 

Although  we  are  in  a  great  degree  ignorant  of  the  precise 
nature '  of  the  influence  exerted  in  these  cases,  yet  it  evidently 
bears  some  analogy  to  that  which  volcanic  heat  and  gases  are 
known  to  produce ;  and  the  action  may  be  conveniently  called 
jE>Jutonic^  because  it  appears  to  have  been  developed  in  those 
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regions  where  plutonic  rocks  are  generated,  and  under  similar 
cLrcumstances  of  pressure  and  depth  in  the  earth.  Intensely 
heated  water  or  steam  permeating  stratified  masses  under  great 
pressure  have  no  doubt  played  their  part  in  producing  the  crys- 
talliae  texture  and  other  changes,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  trans- 
forming influence  has  often  pervaded  entire  mountain  masses  of 
strata.  • 

In  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  above  alluded  to,  I  pro- 
posed in  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Principles  of  Geology '  (1833), 
the  term  '  Metamorphic '  for  the  altered  strata,  a  term  derived 
from  fJierdy  meta,  trans,  and  fiop<f>fiy  morphe,  forma. 

Hence  there  are  four  great  classes  of  rocks  considered  in 
reference  to  their  origin, — ^the  aqueous,  the  volcanic,  the 
plutonic,  and  the  metamorphic.  In  the  course  of  this  work  it 
will  be  shown  that  portions  of  each  of  these  four  distinct  classes 
have  originated  at  many  successive  periods.  They  have  all  been 
produced  contemporaneously,  and  may  even  now  be  in  the  pro- 
gress of  formation  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  not  true,  as  was  for- 
merly supposed,  that  all  granites,  together  with  the  crystalline 
or  metamorphic  strata,  were  first  formed,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  be  called '  primitive,'  and  that  the  aqueous  and  volcanic  rocks 
were  afterwards  super-imposed,  and  should,  therefore,  rank  as 
8eco]\dary  in  the  order  of  time.  This  idea  was  adopted  in  the 
infancy  of  the  science,  when  all  formations,  whether  stratified 
or  unstratified,  earthy  or  crystalline,  with  or  without  fossils, 
were  alike  regarded  as  of  aqueous  origin.  At  that  period  it  was 
naturally  argued,  that  the  foundation  must  be  older  than  the 
superstructure  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  this 
opinion  was  by  no  means  in  every  instance  a  legitimate  deduc- 
tion from  facts  ;  for  the  inferior  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  have 
often  been  modified,  and  even  entirely  changed,  by  the  influence 
of  volcanic  and  other  subterranean  causes,  while  super-imposed 
formations  have  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  altered.  In 
other  words,  the  destroying  and  renovating  processes  have  given 
birth  to  new  rocks  below,  while  those  above,  whether  crystal- 
line or  fossiliferouB,  have  remained  in  their  ancient  condition. 
Even  in  cities,  such  as  Venice  and  Amsterdam,  it  cannot  be 
laid  down  as  universally  true  that  the  upper  parts  of  each 
edifice,  whether  of  brick  or  marble,  are  more  modem  than  the 
foundations  on  which  they  rest,  for  these  often  consist  of 
wooden  piles,  which  may  have  rotted  and  been  replaced  one 
after  the  other,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  buildings  above ; 
meanwhile,  these  may  have  required  scarcely  any  repair,  and 
may  have  been  constantly  inhabited.  So  it  is  with  the  habit- 
able Burfaoe  of  our  globe  in  its  relation  to  large  masaea  oi  xo<;^ 
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immediately  below ;  it  may  continue  the  same  for  ages,  while 
subjacent  materials,  at  a  great  depth,  are  passing  from  a  solid  to 
a  fluid  state,  and  then  reconsolidating,  so  as  to  acquire  a  new 
texture. 

As  all  the  crystalline  rocks  may,  in  some  respects,  be  viewed 
as  belonging  to  one  great  family,  whether  they  be  stratified  or 
imstratified,  metamorphic  or  plutonic,  it  will  often  be  con- 
yenient  to  speak  of  them  by  one  common  name.  It  being  now 
ascertained,  as  above  stated,  that  they  are  of  very  different 
ages,  sometimes  newer  than  the  strata  called  secondary,  the 
terms  primitive  and  primary  which  were  formerly  used  for  the 
whole  must  be  abandoned,  as  they  would  imply  a  manifest 
contradiction.  It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  to  find  a  new 
name,  one  which  must  not  be  of  chronological  import,  and 
must  express,  on  the  one  hand,  some  peculiarity  equally  attri- 
butable to  granite  and  gneiss  (to  the  plutonic  as  well  as  the 
altered  rocks),  and,  on  the  other,  must  have  reference  to 
characters  in  which  those  rocks  difler,  both  from  the  volcanic 
and  from  the  unaltered  sedimentary  strata.  I  proposed  in  the 
*  Principles  of  Geology '  (first  edition,  vol.  iii.)  the  term  *  hypo- 
gene  '  for  this  purpose,  derived  from  wo,  under,  and  ylvofiai,  io 
be,  or  to  he  h(yrn ;  a  word  implying  the  theory  that  granite, 
gneiss,  and  the  other  crystalline  formations  are  alike  nether- 
formed  rocks,  or  rocks  which  have  not  assumed  their  present 
form  and  structure  at  the  surface.  They  occupy  the  lowest 
place  in  the  order  of  superposition.  Even  in  regions  such  as 
the  Alps,  where  some  masses  of  granite  and  gneiss  can  be  shown 
to  be  of  comparatively  modem  date,  belonging,  for  example,  to 
the  period  hereafter  to  be  described  as  tertiary,  they  are  still 
underlying  rocks.  They  never  repose  on  the  volcanic  or  trap- 
pean  formations  nor  on  strata  containing  organic  remains. 
They  are  hypogene,  as  *  being  under '  all  the  rest. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  the  reader  will  understand 
that  each  of  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks  may  be  studied 
under  two  distinct  points  of  view ;  first,  they  may  be  studied 
simply  as  mineral  masses  deriving  their  origin  from  particular 
causes,  and  having  a  certain  composition,  form,  and  position  in 
the  earth's  crust,  or  other  characters  both  positive  and  negative, 
such  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  organic  remains.  In  the 
second  place,  the  rocks  of  each  class  may  be  viewed  as  a  grand 
chomological  series  of  monuments,  attesting  a  succession  of 
events  in  the  former  history  of  the  globe  and  its  living  inhabitants. 

I  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  treat  of  each  family  of  rocks  ; 
first,  in  reference  to  those  characters  which  are  not  chronolo- 
^cal,  and  then  in  particular  relation  to  the  several  periods  when 
^ej^  were  formed. 
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CHAPTER   n. 

AQUEOUS  BOCKS — THEIR  COMPOSITIOK  AND  FORMS  OF 

STRATIFICATION. 

Mineral  composition  of  strata — Siliceous  rocks — Argillaceous — Calcareous 
— Gypsum — Forms  of  stratification — Original  horizontality — Thinning 
out — Diagonal  arrangement — Ripple  mark. 

In  pursuance  of  the  arrangement  explained  in  the  last  chapter, 
we  shall  begin  by  examining  the  aqueous  or  sedimentary  rocks, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  distinctly  stratified,  and  contain 
focurils.  We  may  first  study  them  with  reference  to  their  mineral 
composition,  external  appearance,  position,  mode  of  origin, 
organic  contents,  and  other  characters  which  belong  to  them  as 
aqueous  formations,  independently  of  their  age,  and  we  may 
afterwards  consider  them  chronologically  or  with  reference  to 
the  successive  geological  periods  when  they  originated. 

I  have  already  given  an  outline  of  the  data  which  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  stratified  and  fossiliferous  rocks  were  originally 
deposited  under  water  ;  but,  before  entering  into  a  more  detailed 
investigation,  it  will  be  desirable  to  say  something  of  the  ordi- 
nary materials  of  which  such  strata  are  composed.  These  may 
be  said  to  belong  principally  to  three  divisions,  the  siliceous,  the 
argillaceous,  and  the  calcareous,  which  are  formed  respectively 
of  flint,  clay,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Of  these,  the  siliceous  are 
chiefly  made  up  of  sand  or  flinty  grains  ;  the  argillaceous,  or 
clayey,  of  a  mixture  of  siliceous  matter,  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion, about  a  fourth  in  weight,  of  aluminous  earth  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  calcareous  rocks  or  limestones  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime. 

Slllceoiis  and  arenaceous  rocks« — To  speak  first  of  the  sandy 
division  :  beds  of  loose  sand  are  frequently  met  with,  of  which 
the  grains  consist  entirely  of  silex,  which  term  comprehends  all 
purely  siliceous  minerals,  as  quartz  and  common  flint.  Quartz 
is  silex  in  its  purest  form.  Flint  usually  contains  some  ad- 
mixture of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  siliceous  grains  in 
sand  are  usually  rounded,  as  if  by  the  action  of  running  water. 
Sandstone  is  an  aggregate  of  such  grains,  which  often  cohere 
together  without  any  visible  cement,  but  more  commonly  are 
bound  together  by  a  slight  quantity  of  siliceous  or  calcareous 
matter,  or  by  oxide  of  iron  or  clay. 
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Pure  siliceous  rocks  may  be  known  by  not  effervescing 
when  a  drop  of  nitric,  sulphuric  or  other  acid  ia  applied  to  them, 
or  by  the  grains  not  being  readily  broken  when  scratched  with  a 
steel  knife-blade.  In  nature  there  is  every  intermediate  grada- 
tion, from  perfectly  loose  sand  to  the  hardest  sandstone.  In 
micaceotis  sandstones  mica  is  very  abundant ;  and  the  thin  silvery 
plates  into  which  that  mineral  divides  are  often  arranged  in 
layers  parallel  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  giving  a  slaty  or 
laminated  texture  to  the  rock. 

When  sandstone  is  coarse-grained,  it  is  usually  called  grit  or, 
if  the  fragments  are  for  the  most  part  angular,  a  breccia.  If  the 
grains  are  rounded,  and  large  enough  to  be  called  pebbles,  it 
becomes  a  conglomerate  or  pudding-stone,  which  may  consist  of 
pieces  of  one  or  of  many  different  kinds  of  rock.  A  conglomerate, 
therefore,  is  simply  gravel  bound  together  by  a  cement. 

jfLrerillaceoas  rooks.—  Clay,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  mixture  of 
culex  or  flint  with  a  large  proportion,  usually  about  one-fourth, 
of  alimiina,  or  argil ;  but  in  common  language,  any  earth  which 
possesses  sufficient  ductility,  when  kneaded  up  with  water,  to  be 
fashioned  like  paste  by  the  hand,  or  by  the  potter's  lathe,  is 
called  a  clay  ;  and  such  clays  vary  greatly  in  their  composition, 
and  are,  in  general,  nothing  more  than  mud  derived  from  the 
decomposition  or  wearing  down  of  rocks.  The  purest  clay  found 
in  nature  is  porcelain  clay,  or  kaolin,  which  results  from  the 

\ decomposition  of  a  rock  composed  of  felspar  and  quartz,  and  it 
is  almost  always  mixed  with  quartz.  The  kaolin  of  China  con- 
sists of  71 '15  parts  of  silex,  15*86  of  alumine,  1*92  of  lime,  and 
6*73  of  water  :  ^  but  other  porcelain  clays  differ  materially,  that 
of  Cornwall  being  composed,  according  to  Boase,  of  nearly  equaJ 
parts  of  silica  and  alumine,  with  1  per  cent,  of  magnesia.^  Shale 
has  also  the  property,  like  clay,  of  becoming  plastic  in  water  :  it 
is  a  more  solid  form  of  day,  or  argillaceous  matter,  condensed 
by  pressure.     It  always  divides  into  laminsB  more  or  less  regular. 

One  general  character  of  all  argillaceous  rocks  is  to  give  out  a 
peculiar,  earthy  odour  when  breathed  upon,  which  is  a  test  of 
the  presence  of  aluminous  earth,  although  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  pure  substance,  but,  apparently,  to  its  combination  with 
oxide  of  iron.^ 

Caloareons  rooks. — This  division  comprehends  those  rocks 
which,  like  chalk,  are  composed  chiefly  of  lime  and  carbonic 
acid.  Shells  and  corals  are  also  formed  of  the  same  elements, 
with  the  addition  of  animal  matter.  To  obtain  pure  lime  it  is 
necessary  to  calcine  these  calcareous  substances,  that  is  to  say, 

1  W.  PhilUps,  Mineralog}',  p.  83.  '  See  W.  PhiUips's  Mineralogy, 

3  PhiL  Mas.  vol.  X.  1837.  « Alumine.' 
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to  expose  them  to  heat  of  sufficient  intensity  to  drive  off  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  other  volatile  matter.  White  chalk  is  some- 
times pure  carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  this  rock,  although  usually 
in  a  soft  and  earthy  state,  is  occasionally  sufficiently  solid  to  be 
used  for  building,  and  even  passes  into  a  compact  stone,  or  a 
stone  of  which  the  separate  parts  are  so  minute  as  not  to  be 
distinguishable  from  each  other  by  the  naked  eye. 

Many  limestones  are  made  up  entirely  of  minute  fragments 
of  shells  and  coral,  or  of  calcareous  sand  cemented  together. 
These  last  might  be  called  '  calcareous  sandstones  ; '  but  that 
term  is  more  properly  applied  to  a  rock  in  which  the  grains  are 
partly  calcareous  and  partly  siliceous,  or  to  quartzose  sandstones, 
having  a  cement  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  variety  of  limestone  called  oolite  is  composed  of  niune- 
rous  small  egg-like  grains,  resembling  the  roe  of  a  fish,  each  of 
which  has  usually  a  small  fragment  of  sand  as  a  nucleus, 
around  which  concentric  layers  of  calcareous  matter  have  ac- 
cumulated. 

Any  limestone  which  is  sufficiently  hard  to  take  a  fuie  polish 
is  called  ma/rhle.  Many  of  these  are  fossiliferous  ;  but  statuary 
marble,  which  is  also  called  saccharoid  limestone,  as  having  a 
texture  resembling  that  of  loaf-sugar,  is  devoid  of  fossils,  and 
is  in  many  cases  a  member  of  the  metamorphic  series. 

8iLiceo\ts  limestone  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  silex  or  flint,  and  is  harder  in  proportion  as  the  flinty 
matter  predominates. 

The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  rock  may  be  ascertained 
by  applying  to  the  surface  a  drop  of  diluted  sulphuric,  nitric,  or 
muriatic  adds,  or  strong  vinegar ;  for  the  lime,  having  a  greater 
chemical  affinity  for  any  one  of  these  acids  than  for  the  car- 
bonic, unites  immediately  with  them  to  form  new  compounds. 
The  carbonic  acid,  when  thus  liberated  from  its  union  with  the 
lime,  escapes  in  a  gaseous  form,  and  froths  up  or  effervesces  as 
it  makes  its  way  in  small  bubbles  through  the  drop  of  liquid. 
This  effervescence  is  brisk  or  feeble  in  proportion  as  the  lime- 
stone is  pure  or  impure,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  foreign  matter  mixed  with  the  carbonate  of  lime. 
Without  the  aid  of  this  test,  the  most  experienced  eye  cannot 
always  detect  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  rocks. 

The  above-mentioned  three  classes  of  rocks,  the  siliceous, 
argillaceous,  and  calcareous,  pass  continually  into  each  other, 
and  rarely  occur  in  a  perfectly  separate  and  pure  form.  Thus 
it  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  to  meet  with  a  limestone 
as  pure  as  ordinary  white  chalk,  or  with  clay  as  alimiinous  as 
that  used  in  Cornwall  for  porcelain,  or  with  sand  so  euticoly 
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composed  of  siliceous  grains  as  the  white  sand  of  Ahim  Bay  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  or 
sandstone  so  pure  as  the  grit  of  Fontainebleau,  used  for  pave- 
ment in  France.  More  commonly  we  find  sand  and  clay,  or 
clay  and  marl,  intermixed  in  the  same  mass.  When  the  sand 
and  clay  are  each  in  considerable  quantity,  the  mixture  is  called 
Icxmi.  If  there  is  much  calcareous  matter  in  clay  it  is  called 
ma/rl ;  but  this  term  has  unfortunately  been  used  so  vaguely,  as 
often  to  be  very  ambiguous.  It  has  been  applied,  for  example, 
to  substances  in  which  there  is  no  lime  ;  as,  to  that  red  loam 
usually  called  red  marl  in  certain  parts  of  England.  Agricul- 
turists were  in  the  habit  of  calling  any  soil  a  marl,  which,  like 
true  marl,  fell  to  pieces  readily  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Hence 
arose  the  confusion  of  using  this  name  for  soils  which,  consisting 
of  loam,  were  easily  worked  by  the  plough,  though  devoid  of  lime. 

Ma/rl  slate  bears  the  same  relation  to  marl  which  shale  bears 
to  clay,  being  a  calcareous  shale.  It  is  very  abundant  in  some 
countries,  as  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  Argillaceous  or  marly  lime- 
stone is  also  of  common  occurrence. 

There  are  few  other  kinds  of  rock  which  enter  so  largely  into 
the  composition  of  sedimentary  strata  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  dwell  here  on  their  characters.  I  may,  however,  mention 
two  others,— magnesian  Umestone  or  dolomite,  and  gypsum. 
Magnesia/n  limestone  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  ;  the  proportion  of  the  latter  amounting  in 
come  cases  to  nearly  one-half.  It  effervesces  much  more  slowly 
and  feebly  with  acids  than  common  limestone.  In  England 
this  rock  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  colour  ;  but  it  varies  greatly 
in  mineralogical  character,  passing  from  an  earthy  state  to  a 
white  compact  stone  of  great  hardness.  Dolomite,  so  common 
in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  France,  is  also  a  variety  of  mag- 
nesian limestone,  usually  of  a  granular  texture. 

Gypsv/m  is  a  rock  in  which  lime  is  united  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  water.  It  is  usually  a  soft  whitish-yellow  rock, 
with  a  texture  resembling  that  of  loaf-sugar,  but  sometimes  it  is 
entirely  composed  of  lenticular  crystals.  It  does  not  effervesce 
with  acids  like  chalk  and  dolomite,  because  it  does  not  contain 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  and  the  lime  is  already  combined 
with  sulphuric  acid,  for  which  it  has  a  stronger  affinity  than  for 
any  other.  Anhydrous  gypsimi  is  a  rare  variety,  into  which 
water  does  not  enter  as  a  component  part.  Gypseous  mxirl  is  a 
mixture  of  gypsum  and  marl.  Alabaster  is  a  granular  and 
compact  variety  of  gyps\im  found  in  masses  large  enough  to  be 
used  in  sculpture  and  architecture.  It  is  sometimes  a  pure 
snow-white  substance,  as   that  of  Volterra  in  Tuscany,  well 
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known  as  being  carved  for  works  of  art  in  Florence  and  Leghorn. 
It  is  a  softer  stone  than  marble,  and  more  easily  wrought. 

Twnaam  of  stratllloatloii. — A  series  of  strata  sometimes  con- 
sists of  one  of  the  abore  rocks,  sometimes  of  two  or  more  in 
alternating  beds. 

Thns,  in  the  coal  districts  of  England,  for  example,  we  often 
pass  through  several  beds  of  sandstone,  some  of  finer,  others  of 
coarser  grain,  some  white,  others  of  a  dark  colour,  and  below 
these,  layers  of  shale  and  sandstone  or  beds  of  shale,  divisible 
into  leaf-like  laminae,  and  containing  beautiful  impressions  of 
plants.  Then  again  we  meet  with  beds  of  pure  and  impure 
coal,  alternating  with  shales  and  sandstones,  and  underneath 
the  whole,  perhaps,  are  calcareous  strata  or  beds  of  limestone, 
filled  with  corals  and  marine  shells,  each  bed  distinguishable 
from  another  by  certain  fossils,  or  by  the  abundance  of  par- 
ticular species  of  shells  or  zoophytes. 

This  alternation  of  different  kinds  of  rock  produces  the  most 
distinct  stratification  ;  and  we  often  find  beds  of  limestone  and 
marl,  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  sand  and  clay,  recurring 
again  and  again,  in  nearly  regular  order,  throughout  a  series  of 
many  hundred  strata.  The  causes  which  may  produce  these 
phenomena  are  various,  and  may  be  either  changes  in  the 
nature  and  degree  of  fineness  of  the  material  deposited,  or 
interruptions  in  the  regular  course  of  deposition,  when  the  layer 
first  formed  may  have  time  to  consolidate  before  the  next  layer 
is  spread  over  it,  and  so  bring  about  an  imperfect  adhesion 
between  successive  strata  of  the  same  composition.  Thus, 
rivers  flowing  into  lakes  and  seas  are  charged  with  sediment, 
varying  in  quantity,  composition,  colour,  and  grain  according  to 
the  seasons ;  the  waters  are  sometimes  flooded  and  rapid,  at 
other  periods  low  and  feeble.  Different  tributaries,  also, 
draining  peculiar  countries  and  soils,  and  therefore  charged 
with  peculiar  sediment,  are  swollen  at  distinct  periods,  but  all 
these  different  kinds  of  sediment  will  be  deposited  successively 
over  the  same  area.  The  waves  of  the  sea  also  and  currents 
undermine  the  cliffs  during  wintry  storms,  and  sweep  away  the 
materials  into  the  deep,  after  which  a  season  of  tranquillity 
succeeds,  when  nothing  but  the  finest  mud  is  spread  by  the 
movements  of  the  ocean  over  the  same  submarine  area. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  give  a  description 
of  these  operations,  repeated  as  they  are  year  after  year  and 
century  after  century  ;  but  I  may  suggest  an  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  some  micaceous  sandstones  have  originated, 
namely,  those  in  which  we  see  innumerable  thin  layers  of  mica 
dividing  layers  of  fine  quartzose  sand.     I  observed  \^©  ^^aasi^ 
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arrangement  of  materials  in  recent  mud  deposited  in  the  estuary 
of  La  Boche  St.  Bernard  in  Brittany,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire. 
The  surrounding  rocks  are  of  gneiss,  which,  by  its  waste, 
supplies  the  mud  :  when  this  dries,  at  low  water,  it  is  found  to 
consist  of  brown  laminated  clay,  divided  by  thin  seams  of  mica. 
The  separation  of  the  mica  in  this  case,  or  in  that  of  micaceous 
sandstones,  may  be  thus  understood.  If  we  take  a  handful  of 
quartzose  sand,  mixed  with  mica,  and  throw  it  into  a  clear 
running  stream,  we  see  the  materials  immediately  sorted  by  the 
moving  water,  the  grains  of  quartz  falling  almost  directly  to  the 
bottom,  while  the  plates  of  mica  take  a  much  longer  time  to 
sink  through  the  water,  and  are  carried  farther  down  the 
stream.  At  the  first  instant  the  water  is  turbid,  but  almost 
immediately  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  plates  of  mica  are  seen  all 
alone,  reflecting  a  silvery  light  as  they  descend  slowly,  to  form 
a  distinct  micaceous  lamina.  The  mica  is  the  heavier  mineral 
of  the  two,  but  it  remains  a  longer  time  suspended  in  the  fluid, 
owing  to  its  greater  extent  of  surface.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to 
perceive  that  where  such  mud  is  acted  upon  by  a  river  or  tidal 
ciurrent,  the  thin  plates  of  mica  will  be  carried  farther,  and  not 
deposited  in  the  same  places  as  the  grains  of  quartz  ;  and  since 
the  force  and  velocity  of  the  stream  varies  from  time  to  time, 
layers  of  mica  or  of  sand  will  be  thrown  down  successively  on 
the  same  area. 

Original  taorlzontallty. — It  is  said  generally  that  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  strata,  or  the  *  planes  of  stratification,' 
are  parallel.  Although  this  is  not  strictly  true,  they  make  an 
approach  to  parallelism,  for  the  same  reason  that  sediment  is 
usually  deposited  at  first  in  nearly  horizontal  layers.  Such  an 
arrangement  can  by  no  means  be  attributed  to  an  original  even- 
ness or  horizontality  in  the  bed  of  the  sea ;  for  it  is  ascertained 
that  in  those  places  where  no  matter  has  been  recently  de- 
posited, the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  often  as  uneven  as  that  of 
the  dry  land,  having  in  like  manner  its  hills,  valleys,  and 
ravines.  Yet  if  the  sea  should  go  down,  or  be  removed  from 
near  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  where  a  delta  has  been  forming, 
we  should  see  extensive  plains  of  mud  and  sand  laid  dry, 
which,  to  the  eye,  would  appear  perfectly  level,  although,  in 
reality,  they  would  slope  gently  from  the  land  towards  the 
sea. 

This  tendency  in  newly  formed  strata  to  assume  a  horizontal 
position  arises  principally  from  the  motion  of  the  water,  which 
forces  along  particles  of  sand  or  mud  at  the  bottom,  and  causes 
them  to  settle  in  hollows  or  depressions  where  they  are  less 
•xpoied  to  the  force  of  a  current  than  when  they  are  resting 
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on  elevated  points.  The  velocity  of  the  current  and  the 
motion  of  the'  superficial  waves  diminish  from  the  surface 
downwards,  and  are  least  in  those  depressions  where  the  water 
is  deepest. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  principle  here  alluded  to  may  be 
sometimes  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  volcano,  when  a  sec- 
tion, whether  natural  or  artificial,  has  laid  open  to  view  a  suc- 
cession of  various-coloured  layers  of  sand  and  ashes,  which  have 
fallen  in  showers  upon  uneven  ground.  Thus  let  A  B  (fig.  1) 
be  two  ridges,  with  an  intervening  valley.  These  original  in- 
equalities of  the  surface  have  been  gradually  effaced  by  beds  of 
sand  and  ashes,  c,  d,  e,  the  surface  at  e  being  quite  level.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  although  the  materials  of  the  first  layers  have 
accommodated   themselves    in    a  Fig.  i. 

great  degree  to  the  shape  of  the 
ground  A  B,  yet  each  bed  is 
thickest  at  the  bottom.  At  first 
a  great  many  particles  would  be 
carried  by  their  own  gravity  down  the  steep  sides  of  A  and 
B,  and  others  would  afterwards  be  blown  by  the  wind  as  they 
fell  off  the  ridges,  and  would  settle  in  the  hollow,  which  would 
thus  become  more  and  more  effaced  as  the  strata  accumulated 
from  c  to  e.  Now,  water  in  motion  can  exert  this  levelling 
power  on  similar  materials  more  easily  than  air,  for  almost  all 
stones  lose  in  water  more  than  a  third  of  the  weight  which  they 
have  in  air,  the  specific  gravity  of  rocks  being  in  general  as  2J 
when  compared  to  that  of  water,  which  is  estimated  at  1.  But 
the  buoyancy  of  sand  or  mud  would  be  still  greater  in  the  sea, 
as  the  density  of  salt  water  exceeds  that  of  fresh. 

Yet,  however  uniform  and  horizontal  may  be  the  surfa<je  of 
new  deposits  in  general,  there  are  still  many  disturbing  causes, 
such  as  eddies  in  the  water,  and  currents  moving  first  in  one 
and  then  in  another  direction,  which  frequently  cause  irregu- 


Fig.  2. 
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Section  of  strata  of  eandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate. 

laritieB.  We  may  sometimes  follow  a  bed  of  limestone,  shale, 
or  sandstone  for  a  distance  of  many  hundred  yards  con- 
tinuoiuly  ;  but  we  generally  find  at  length  that  each  individual 
stratum  thins  out,  and  allows  the  beds  which  were  previously 
Above  and  below  it  to  meet.    If  the  materials  are  coarse,  as  in 
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grits  and  conglomerates,  the  same  beds  can  rarely  be  traced 
many  yards  without  varying  in  size,  and  often  rapidly  thinning 
out  and  coming  to  an  end.     (See  fig.  2.) 

Bia«ronal  or  cross  stratifloatloii. — There  is  also  another 
phenomenon  of  frequent  occiurence.  We  find  a  series  of  larger 
strata,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  minor  layers 
placed  obliquely  to  the  general  planes  of  stratification.  To  this 
diagonal  arrangement  the  name  of  '  false  or  cross  bedding '  has 
been  given.  Thus  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  3)  we  see  seven 
or  eight  large  beds  of  loose  sand,  yellow  and  brown,  and  the 

Fig.  3. 


Section  of  sand  at  Sandy  Hill,  near  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire. 
Height  20  ft.    (Neooomian  formation.) 

lines  a,  6,  c,  mark  some  of  the  principal  planes  of  stratification, 
which  are  nearly  horizontal.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  subc^:- 
dinate  laminae  do  not  conform  to  these  planes,  but  have  often  a 
steep  slope,  the  inclination  being  sometimes  towards  opposite 
points  of  the  compass.  When  the  sand  is  loose  and  incoherent, 
as  in  the  case  here  represented,  the  deviation  from  parallelism 
of  the  slanting  laminae  cannot  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  any 
re-arrangement  of  the  particles  acquired  during  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  rock.  In  what  manner,  then,  can  such  irregularities 
be  due  to  original  deposition  ?  We  must  suppose  that  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  the  motions 
of  waves,  currents,  and  eddies  often  cause  mud,  sand,  and 
gravel  to  be  thrown  down  in  heaps  on  particular  spots  instead 
of  being  spread  out  uniformly  over  a  wide  area.     Sometimes, 
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when  banks  are  thus  formed,  currents  may  cut  passages  through 
them,  just  as  a  river  forms  its  bed.  Suppose  the  bank  A  (fig.  4) 
to  be  thus  formed  with  a  steep  sloping  side,  and  the  water 
being  in  a  tranquil  state,  the  layer  of  sediment  No.  1  is  thrown 

Fig.  4. 


down  upon  it,  conforming  nearly  to  its  surface.  Afterwards 
the  other  layers,  2,  3,  4,  may  be  deposited  in  succession,  so 
that  the  bank  B  C  D  is  formed.  If  the  current  then  increases 
in  velocity,  it  may  cut  away  the  upper  portion  of  this  mass 
down  to  the  dotted  line  e,  and  deposit  the  materials  thus  re- 
moved farther  on,  so  as  to  form  the  layers  5,  6,  7,  8.  We  have 
now  the  bank  BODE  (fig.  5),  of  which  the  surface  is  almost 

Fig.  5. 
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level,  and  on  which  the  nearly  horizontal  layers,  9,  10,  11,  may 

then  accumulate.      It  was  shown  in  fig.  3  that  the  diagonal 

layers  of  successive  strata  may  sometimes   have  an  opposite 

slope.     This  is  well  seen  in  some  cliffs  of  loose  sand  on  the 

Suffolk  coast.     A  portion  of  one  of  these  is  represented  in  fig. 

6,  where  the  layers,   of 

which  there  are  about  six  ^*  ^' 

in  the  thickness  of  an  inch, 

are  composed  of  quartzose 

grains.   This  arrangement 

may  have  been  due  to  the 

altered  direction   of   the 

tides  and  currents  in  the 

same  place. 

The  desdiption  above 
given  of  the  slanting  position  of  the  minor  layers  constituting  a 
single  stratum  is  in  certain  cases  applicable  on  a  much  grander 
scale  to  masses  several  hundred  feet  thick,  and  many  miles  in 
extent.     A  fine  example  may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  Mssi- 


Cliff  between  Mismer  and  Dunwich. 
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time  Alps  near  Nice.  The  mountains  here  terminate  abruptly 
in  the  sea,  so  that  a  depth  of  one  hundred  fathoms  is  often 
found  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  beach,  and  sometimes  a 
depth  of  3,000  feet  within  half  a  mile.  But  at  certain  points 
strata  of  sand,  marl,  or  conglomerate  intervene  between  the 
shore  and  the  mountains,  as  in  the  section  (fig.  7),  where  a  vast 
succession  of  slanting  beds  of  gravel  and  sand  may  be  traced 
from  the  sea  to  Monte  Calvo,  a  distance  of  no  less  than  9  miles 
in  a  straight  line.  The  dip  of  these  beds  is  remarkably  uniform, 
being  always  southward  or  towards  the  Mediterranean,  at  an 

Monte  Calvo.  Fig.  7. 


Section  from  Monte  Calvo  to  the  sea  by  the  vulley  of  Magnan,  near  Nice. 

A.  Dolomite  and  sandstone  of  Mesozoic  age  ? 

a,  b,  d.  Bods  of  gravel  and  sand. 

c.  Fine  marl  and  sand  of  Ste.  Madeleine,  with  marine  (Pliocene)  shells. 

angle  of  about  25°.  They  are  exposed  to  view  in  nearly  vertical 
precipices,  varying  from  200  to  600  feet  in  height,  which  bound 
the  valley  through  which  the  river  Magnan  flows.  Although, 
in  a  general  view,  the  strata  appear  to  be  parallel  and  uniform, 
they  are  nevertheless  foimd,  when  examined  closely,  to  be 
wedge-shaped,  and  to  thin  out  when  followed  for  a  few  hundred 
feet  or  yards,  so  that  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been  thrown 
down  originally  upon  the  side  of  a  steep  bank  where  a  river  or 
alpine  torrent  discharged  itself  into  a  deep  and  tranquil  sea, 
and  formed  a  delta,  which  advanced  gradually  from  the  base  of 
Monte  Calvo  to  a  distance  of  9  miles  from  the  original  shore. 
If  subsequently  this  part  of  the  Alps  and  bed  of  the  sea  were 
raised  700  feet,  the  delta  may  have  emerged,  a  deep  channel 
may  then  have  been  cut  through  it  by  the  river,  and  the  coast 
may  at  the  same  time  have  acquired  its  present  confiiguration. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  torrents  and  streams  which  now 
descend  from  the  alpine  declivities  to  the  shore  bring  down 
annually,  when  the  snow  melts,  vast  quantities  of  shingle  and 
sand,  and  then,  as  they  subside,  fine  mud,  while  in  siunmer 
they  are  nearly  or  entirely  dry  ;  so  that  it  may  be  safely 
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d  that  deporita  like  those  of  the  Tttlley  of  the  Magtum, 
coDButmg  of  coane  gravel  alternating  with  fine  sediment,  tire 
still  in  progress  at  many  points,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  montli 
4^  the  Tar.  They  must  advance  upon  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  f<H-m  of  great  ahoals  terminating  in  a  steep  talus  ;  such  be- 
ing the- original  mode  of  accumulation  of  iJl  coarae  materials 
conve;red  into  deep  water,  especially  where  they  are  composed 
in  great  part  of  pebbles,  which  cannot  be  transported  to  inde- 
finite  distances  by  currents  of  moderate  velocity.  By  inatten- 
tion to  facts  and  inferences  of  this  kind,  a  very  exajs;erat«d 
estimate  has  sometimes  been  made  of  the  supposed  depth  of 
tiie  ancient  ocean.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  example,  that 
the  strata  a,  fig.  7,  or  those  nearest  to  Monte  Calvo,  are  older 


of  lipple-muked  (New  Red)  BUidatone,  fma  Clinhtre. 


than  those  indicated  by  b,  and  these  again  were  formed  before  c  ; 
bnt  the  vertical  depth  of  gravel  and  sand  in  any  one  place 
cannot  be  proved  to  amount  even  to  1,000  feet,  although  it  may 
perhaps  be  much  greater,  yet  probably  never  exceeding  at  any 
point  3,000  or  4,000  feet.  But  were  we  to  assume  that  all  the 
strata  were  once  horizontal,  and  that  their  present  dip  or  incli- 
nation was  due  to  subsequent  movements,  we  should  then  be 
forced  to  conclude,  that  a  sea  several  nules  deep  had  been  filled  up 
with  alternate  layers  of  mud  and  pebbles  thrown  down  one  upon 
utother. 

In  the  locality  now  under  consideration,  situated  a  few 
milea  to  the  west  of  Nice,  there  are  many  geological  data,  the 
details  of  which  eannot  be  given  in  this  place,  aU  leading  to  the 
opinion  that  when  the  deposit  of  the  Magnan  was  fonoed,  th« 
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shape  and  outline  of  the  alpine  declivities  and  the  shore  greatly 
resembled  what  we  now  behold  at  many  points  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. That  the  beds,  a,  6,  c,  d,  are  of  comparatively 
modern  date  is  proved  by  this  fact,  tiiat  in  seams  of  loamy 
marl  intervening  between  the  pebbly  beds  are  fossil  shells, 
half  of  which  belong  to  species  now  living  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Xlpple  mark. — The  ripple  mark,  so  common  on  the  surfaoe 
of  sandstones  of  all  ages  (see  fig.  8),  and  which  is  so  often  seen 
on  the  sea-shore  at  low  tide,  seems  to  originate  in  the  drifting 
of  materials  along  the  bottom  of'  the  water,  in  a  manner  Yery 
similar  to  that  which  may  explain  the  inclined  layers  above 
described.  This  ripple  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  beadh 
between  high  and  low  water  mark,  but  is  also  produced  on 
sands  which  are  constantly  covered  by  water.  Similar  undulat- 
ing ridges  and  furrows  may  also  be  sometimes  seen  on  the 
surface  of  drift  snow  and  blown  sand. 

The  ripple  mark  is  usually  an  indication  of  a  sea-beach,  or  of 
water  from  6  to  10  feet  deep,  for  the  agitation  caused  by  waves 
even  during  storms  extends  to  a  very  slight  depth.  To  this 
rule,  however,  there  are  some  exceptions,  and  recent  ripple 
marks  have  been  observed  at  a  depth  of  60  or  70  feet.  It  has 
also  been  ascertained  that  currents  or  large  bodies  of  water  in 
motion  may  disturb  mud  and  sand  at  a  depth  of  300  or  even 
450  feet.^  Beach  ripple,  however,  may  usually  be  distinguished 
from  current  ripple  by  frequent  changes  in  its  direction.  In  a 
slab  of  sandstone,  not  more  than  an  inch  thick,  the  furrows  or 
ridges  of  an  ancient  ripple  may  often  be  seen  in  several  succes- 
sive laminae  to  run  towards  different  points  of  the  compass. 

^  Darwm,  Vole.  Islands,  p.  184. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

AILBAKGEMENT   OF  FOSSILS  IN  STRATA — FRESHWATER  AND 

MARINE. 

Sncoessiye  deposition  indicated  by  fossils— Limestones  fonned  of  corals  and 
ahells— -Proofs  of  gradual  increase  of  strata  derived  from  fossils — Serpula 
attached  to  Spatangos — Wood  bored  by  Teredina — Tripoli  formed  of  infu- 
soria— Chalk  derived  principally  from  organic  bodies — Distinction  of  fresh- 
water from  marine  formations — Genera  of  freshwater  and  land  shells— 
Bnles  for  recognising  marine  testacea — Gyrogonite  and  Chara — Freshwater 
fishes — ^Alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater  deposits — Lym-Fiord. 

Haying  in  the  last  chapter  considered  the  forms  of  stratifica- 
tion so  far  as  they  are  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  inorganic 
matter,  we  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
organic  remains  are  distributed  through  stratified  deposits.  We 
should  often  be  unable  to  detect  any  signs  of  stratification  or  of 
successive  deposition,  if  particular  kinds  of  fossils  did  not  occur 
here  and  there  at  certain  depths  of  the  mass.  At  one  level,  for 
example,  univalve  shells  of  some  one  or  more  species  predomi- 
nate ;  at  another,  bivalve  shells  ;  and  at  a  third,  corals  ;  while 
in  some  formations  we  find  layers  of  vegetable  matter,  com- 
monly derived  from  land  plants,  separating  strata. 

It  may  appear  inconceivable  to  a  beginner  how  mountains, 
several  thousand  feet  thick,  can  have  become  full  of  fossils  from 
top  to  bottom ;  but  the  difficulty  is  removed,  when  he  reflects 
on  the  origin  of  stratification,  as  explained  in  the  last  chapter, 
and  allows  sufficient  time  for  the  accumulation  of  sediment.  He 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  during  the  process  of  de- 
position, each  separate  layer  was  once  the  uppermost,  and  im- 
mediately in  contact  with  the  water  in  which  aquatic  animals 
lived.  Each  stratmn,  in  fact,  however  far  it  may  now  lie  be- 
neath the  surface,  was  once  in  the  state  of  shingle,  or  loose 
sand  or  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  shells  and 
other  bodies  easily  became  enveloped. 

Rate  of  deposition  Indicated  \>y  fossils. — By  attending 
to  the  nature  of  these  remains,  we  are  often  enabled  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  deposition  was  slow  or  rapid,  whether  it  took 
place  in  a  deep  or  shallow  sea,  near  the  shore  or  far  from  land, 
and  whether  the  water  was  salt,  brackish  or  fresh.  Some  lime- 
stones consist  almost  exclusively  of  corals,  and  in  many  ooa&s,  it 
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is  evident  that  the  present  poBition  of  each  fossil  zoophyte  has 
been  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  it  grew  originally. 
The  axis  of  the  coral,  for  example,  if  its  natural  growth  it  erect, 
Btill  remains  at  right  ai^^lee  to  the  plane  of  stratification.  If  the 
stratum  be  now  horizontal,  the  round  spherical  heads  of  cer- 
tain species  continue  uppermost,  and  their  points  of  attachment 
8N  directed  downwards.  This  arrangement  is  sometimes  re- 
peated throughout  a  great  succession  of  strata.  From  what  we 
know  of  the  growth  of  eimilar  zoophytes  in  modem  leefs,  wo 
infer  that  the  rate  of  increase  was  extremely  slow,  and  some  of 
Vie.  9.  the    fosaila    muat    hare 

flourished  for  ages  like 
forest  trees,  before  they 
attained  so  large  a  size. 
During  these  ages,  the 
water  must  have  been 
clear  and  transparent,  for 
such  corals  cannot  live  ia 
turbid  water. 

In  like  manner,  when 
we  see  thousands  of  full- 
grown  .  shells  dispersed 
everywhere  throughout  a 
long  series  of  strata,  we 
oaimot  doubt  that  time 
was  required  for  Uie  mul* 
tiplication  of  successivB- 
generations ;  and  the  evi- 
dence of  slow  accumula- 
tion is  rendered  more 
striking  from  the  proofs, 
so  often  discoveiid,  of 
fossil  bodies  having  lain 
for  a  time  on  the  Soot  of 
the  ocean  after  death  before  they  were  imbedded  in  sediment. 
Nothing,  for  example,  is  more  common  than  to  see  fossil  oysten 
in  day,  with  serpulce,  or  barnacles  (acom-shells),  or  corals,  and 
other  creatures  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  valves,  so  that  the 
mollusk  was  certainly  not  buried  in  argillaceoas  mud  the  mo< 
ment  it  died.  There  must  have  been  an  interval  during  which  it 
was  still  surrounded  with  clear  water,  when  the  creatures  whose 
remains  now  adhere  to  it,  grew  from  an  embryonic  to  a  mature 
state.  Attached  shells  which  a™  merely  external,  like  some 
of  the  serpulie  (a)  in  fig.  9,  may  often  have  grown  upon  an 
oyster  or  other  shell  while  the  animal  within  was  still  living  ; 
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but  if  the;  are  found  on  the  inside,  it  could  only  happen  after 
{he  death  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  shell  which  affords  the  sup- 
port. Thus,  in  fig.  9,  it  will  be  seen  that  two  eerpulie  have 
grown  on  the  interior,  one  of  them  esactlj  on  the  place  where 
the  adductor  raniscle  of  the  Gryphaa  (a  kind  of  oynter)  was  fixed. 
Some  foeail  sheUs,  even  if  aimply  attached  to  the  outtide  of 
others,  bear  full  testimouj  to  the  conclusion  above  alluded  to, 
namely,  that  an  interval  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  crea- 
ture to  whose  shell  they  adhere,  and  the  burial  of  the  same  in 
mud  or  sand.  The  sea-urchins,  caEchini,  so  abundant  in  white 
chalk,  afford  a  good  illustration.  It  is  well  known  that  these 
animals,  when  living,  are  invariably  covered  with  spines  sup- 
ported by  rows  of  tubercles.  These  last  are  only  seen  after  the 
death  of  the  sea-urchin,  when  the  spines  have  dropped  oS.     In 
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fig.  11  a  living  species  of  Spatangw,  common  on  our  coast, 
is  reprcMnted  with  one  half  of  its  diell  stripped  of  the  spines. 
In  fig.  10  a  fossil  of  a  umilar  and  allied  genus  from  the  white 
ohalk  of  England  shows  the  naked  surface  which  the  individuals 
of  this  family  exhibited  when  denuded  of  their  bristles.  The 
foil-grown  SerpvJa,  therefore,  which  now  ad-  tig.  ii. 

heres  externally,  could  not  have  begun  to      &  " 

grow  till  the  Miercuter  had  died,  and  the   , 
sjunea  became  detached. 

Now  the  series  of  events  here  attested  by 
a  single  fossil  may  be  carried  a  step  farther. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  often  meet  with  a  sea- 
urchin  {Ananehytei)  in  the  ohalk  (see  fig.  13),   ^ 
which  has  fixed  to  it  the  lower  valve  of  a 
Crania,  a  genua  of  bivalve  moUusca.     The 
upper  valve  (6,  fig.  12),  ia  almost  invariably  b.  upper  vaiTe" 
wanting,  though    occasionally  found    in  a        "tnoouc 
perfect  state  of  preservation  in  white  chalk  at  some  dibtanoe, 
o 
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la  tiuB  OEtfs,  we  see  clearly  tbat  the  sea-urchiii  firat  lived  from 
fontli  to  age,  then  died  and  lost  its  spinea,  which  were  carried 
away.  Then  the  young  Crania  adhered  to  the  bared  ehell, 
grew  and  perished  in  its  turn  ;  after  which  the  upper  valve  was 
Beparal«d  from  the  lower  before  the  AnaniAytei  became  en- 
v^ped  in  chalky  mud. 

It  may  be  w^  to  mention  one  more  illostration  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  single  fossils  may  sometimeH  throw  light  on  a  for- 
mer state  of  thii^is,  both  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  on  some 
adjoining  land.  We  meet  with  many  fragments  of  wood  bored 
by  ship-worms,  at  various  deptha  in  the  clay  on  which  London 
is  built.  Entire  branches  and  stems  of  trees,  several  feet  in 
length,  are  sometimes  found  drilled  all  over  by  the  holes  of  these 
borers,  the  tubes  and  shells  of  the  mollusk  still  remaining  in 
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the  cylindrical  hollows.  In  fig.  14,  e,  a  representation  ia  given 
of  a  piece  of  recent  wood  pierced  by  the  Teredo  lumilia,  or  com- 
mon ship-worm,  which  destroys  wooden  piles  and  ships.  When 
tiie  cylindrical  tube  d  has  been  eztrscted  from  the  wood,  the 
valves  are  seen  at  the  larger  or  anterior  extremity,  as  shown  at 
c.  In  lilce  manner,  a  piece  of  fossil  wood  (a,  fig.  13)  has  been 
perforated  by  a  kindred  but  distinct  genus,  the  Teredina  ol 
Lamarck.     The  calcareous  tube  of  this  moUusk  was  united  and 
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as  it  were  soldered  on  to  the  valves  of  the  shell  (&),  which 
therefore  cannot  be  detached  from  the  tube,  like  the  valves  of 
the  recent  Teredo.  The  wood  in  this  fossil  specimen  is  now 
converted  into  a  stony  mass,  a  mixture  of  day  and  lime  ;  but 
it  must  once  have  been  buoyant  and  floating  in  the  sea,  when 
the  TeredincR  lived  upon,  and  perforated  it.  Again,  before  the 
infant  colony  settled  upon  the  drift  wood,  part  of  a  tree  must 
have  been  floated  down  to  the  sea  by  a  river,  uprooted,  perhaps, 
by  a  flood,  or  torn  off  and  cast  into  the  waves  b^^  the  wind ; 
and  thus  our  thoughts  are  carried  back  to  a  prior  period,  when 
the  tree  grew  for  years  on  dry  land,  enjoying  a  flt  soil  and 
climate. 

Strata  of  oriraBto  origin. — ^It  has  been  already  remarked 
that  there  are  rocks  in  the  interior  of  continents,  at  various 
depths  in  the  earth,  and  at  great  heights  above  the  sea,  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  the  remains  of  zoophytes  and  testacea. 
Such  masses  may  be  compared  to  modem  oyster-beds  and 
coral-reefs ;  and,  like  them,  the  rate  of  increase  must  have 
been  extremely  gradual  But  there  are  a  variety  of  stone  de- 
posits in  the  earth's  crust,  now  proved  to  have  been  derived 
from  plants  and  animals  of  which  the  organic  origin  was  not 
suspected  until  of  late  years,  even  by  naturalists.  Great  sur- 
prise was  therefore  created  some  years  since  by  the  discovery  of 
FrefesBor  Ehrenberg,  of  Berlin,  that  a  certain  kind  of  siliceous 
stone,  called  tripoli,  was  entirely  composed  of  millions  of  the 
remains  of  organic  beings,  which  were  formerly  referred  to  micro- 
scopic Infusoria,  but  which  are  now  admitted  to  be  plants. 
They  abound  in  rivulets,  lakes,  and  ponds  in  England  and  other 
countries,  and  are  termed  DiatomacesB  by  those  naturalists  who 
believe  in  their  vegetable  origin.  The  subject  alluded  to  has 
long  been  weU  known  in  the  arts,  under  the  name  of  Infusorial 
Earth  or  Mountain  Meal,  and  is  used  in  the  form  of  powder  for 
polishing  stones  and  metals.  It  has  been  procured,  among  other 
places,  from  the  mud  of  a  lake  at  Dolgelly  in  North  Wales,  and 
from  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  in  which  latter  place  a  single  stratum, 
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extending  over  a  wide  area,  is  no  less  than  14  feet  thick.     This 
stone,  when  examined  with  a  powerful  microscope,  is  iovmdi  V> 

c  2 
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consist;  of  the  siliceous  plates  of  the  above-figured  Diatomacese, 
united  together  without  any  visible  cement.  It  is  difficult  to 
convey  an  idea  of  their  extreme  minuteness ;  but  Ehrenberg 
estimates  that  in  the  Bilin  tripoli  there  are  41,000  millions  of 
individuals  of  the  Gaillonella  distans  (see  fig.  16)  in  every  cubic 
inch  (which  weighs  about  220  grains),  or  about  187  millions  in 
a  single  grain.  At  every  stroke,  therefore,  that  we  make  with 
this  polishing  powder,  several  millions,  perhaps  tens  of  millions, 
of  perfect  fossils  are  crushed  to  atoms. 

A  well-known  substance,  called  bog-iron  ore,  often  met  with 
in  peat  mosses,  has  been  shown  .by  Ehrenberg  to  consist  of  in- 
numerable articulated  threads,  of  a  yellow  ochre  colour,  com- 
posed of  silica,  argillaceous  matter,  and  peroxide  of  iron.  These 
threads  are  the  cases  of  a  minute  microscopic  body,  called  GaiUo- 
neUa  ferruginea  (fig.  15)  associated  with  the  siliceous  plates  of 
other  freshwater  algss.  Layers  of  this  iron  ore  occurring  in 
Scotch  peat  bogs  are  often  called  '  the  pan,'  and  are  sometimes 
of  economical  value. 

It  is  clear  that  much  time  must  have  been  required  for  the 
accumulation  of  strata  to  which  countless  generations  of  Diato- 
maceae  have  contributed  their  remains  ;  and  these  discoveries 
lead  us  naturally  to  suspect  that  other  deposits,  of  which  the 
materials  have  been  supposed  to  be  inorganic,  may  in  reality  be 
composed  chiefly  of  microscopic  organic  bodies.  That  this  is 
the  case  with  the  white  chalk,  has  often  been  imagined,  and  is 
now  proved  to  be  the  fact.  It  has,  moreover,  .been  lately  dis- 
covered that  the  chambers  into  which  these  Foraminifera  are 
divided  are  actually  often  filled  with  thousands  of  well-preserved 
organic  bodies,  which  abound  in  every  minute  grain  of  chalk, 
and  are  especially  apparent  in  the  white  coating  of  flints,  often 
accompanied  by  innumerable  needle-shaped  spiculae  of  sponges 
(see  Chap.  XYII.) 

The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive  I — Byron. 

How  faint  an  idea  does  this  exclamation  of  the  poet  convey  of 
the  real  wonders  of  nature  !  for  here  we  discover  proofs  that  the 
calcareous  and  siliceous  dust  of  which  whole  hills  are  composed 
has  not  only  been  once  alive,  but  almost  every  particle,  albeit 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  still  retains  the  organic  structure 
which,  at  periods  of  time  incalculably  remote,  was  impressed 
upon  it  by  the  powers  of  life. 

Fresbwater  and  marine  fossils. — Strata,  whether  deposited 
in  salt  or  fresh  water,  have  the  same  forms  ;  but  the  imbedded 
fossils  are  very  different  in  the  two  cases,  because  the  aquatic 
animals  which  frequent  lakes  and  rivers  are  distinct  from  those 
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inliabiting  the  sea.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
formations  of  marl  and  limestone,  more  than  50  feet  thick,  occur, 
in  which  the  shells  are  of  extinct  species.  Yet  we  recognise 
their  freshwater  origin,  because  they  are  of  the  same  genera  as 
those  now  abounding  in  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  either  in  our 
own  country  or  in  warmer  latitudes. 

In  many  parts  of  France,  in  Auvergne,  for  example,  strata 
oocur  of  limestone,  marl,  and  sandstone  hundreds  of  feet  thick, 
which  contain  exclusively  freshwater  and  land  sheUs,  together 
with  the  remains  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds.  The  number  of 
land  shells  scattered  through  some  of  these  freshwater  deposits 
is  exceedingly  great ;  and  there  are  districts  in  Germany  where 
the  rocks  scarcely  contain  any  other  fossils  except  snail-shells 
(helices)  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  limestone  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Khine,  between  Mayence  and  Worms,  at  Oppenheim,  Findheim, 
Budenheim,  and  other  places.  In  order  to  account  for  this 
phenomenon,  the  geologist  has  only  to  examine  the  small  deltas 
of  torrents  which  enter  the  Swiss  lakes  when  the  waters  are  low, 
such  as  the  newly-formed  plain  where  the  Kander  enters  the 
Lake  of  Thun.  He  there  sees  sand  and  mud  strewn  over  with 
innumerable  dead  land  shells,  which  have  been  brought  down 
from  the  vaUeys  in  the  Alps  in  the  preceding  spring,  during  the 
melting  of  the  snows.  Again,  if  we  search  the  sands  on  the 
borders  of  the  Khine,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  we  find 
countless  land  sheUs  mixed  with  others  of  species  belonging  to 
lakes,  stagnant  pools,  and  marshes.  These  individuals  have 
been  washed  away  from  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  great  river 
and  its  tributaries,  some  from  mountainous  regions,  others  from 
the  low  country. 

Although  hreshwater  formations  are  often  of  great  thickness^ 
yet  they  are  usually  very  limited  in  area  when  compared  to 
marine  deposits,  just  as  lakes  and  estuaries  are  of  small  dimen- 
sions in  comparison  with  seas. 

The  absence  of  many  fossil  forms  usually  met  with  in  marine 
strata,  affords  a  useful  negative  indication  of  the  freshwater 
origin  of  a  formation.  For  example,  there  are  no  sea-urchins, 
no  corals,  no  chambered  shells,  such  as  the  nautilus,  nor  micro- 
scopic Foraminifera  in  lacustrine  or  fluviatile  deposits.  In  dis- 
tingoishing  the  latter  from  formations  accumulated  in  the  sea, 
we  are  chiefly  guided  by  the  forms  of  the  mollusca.  In  a  fresh- 
water deposit,  the  number  of  individual  shells  is  often  as  great 
as  in  a  marine  stratum,  if  not  greater  ;  but  there  is  a  smaller 
yariety  of  species  and  genera.  This  might  be  anticipated  from 
the  fact  that  the  genera  and  species  of  recent  freshwater  and 
and  shells  are  few  when  contrasted  with  the  marine.    Thus,  the 
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genera  of  true  malliiBoa  according  to  Woodvord's  sjBtem,  exdn- 

ding  those  ftltogether  extinct  and  those  without  shells,  amount 
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to  446  in  number,  of  which  the  terrestrial  and  freshwater  genera 
scarcely  form  mote  than  a  fifth.' 


Almost  all  bivalve  sheUs,  or  those  of  acephalous  mollusoa, 
«  marine,  about  sixteen  only  out  of  140  genera  being  fresh- 
ly, jg.  water.  Among  these  last,  the  (our 
most  (»mmon  forms,  both  recent  and 
fossil,  are  CycUu  {Sj^uerium),  Oyrnna, 
Unio,  and  Anodonfa  (see  figures) ;  the 
two  first  and  two  last  of  which  are 
so  nearly  allied  as  to  pass  into  each 

Iiamarck  divided  the  bivalve  mid- 
lusca  into  the  Dimyary,  ot  those  hav- 
ing two   large   mnscular  impreasiona 
in  each  valve,  as  a  6  in  the  CycIaH, 
;    fig.  18,  and  Unio,  fig.   22,  and  the 
LiBs,  nat.  Bi«L  Mimomyary,  auoh  as  the  oyster  and 

scaUop,  in  which  there  is  only  one  of  these  impressions,  as  seen 

<  See  Woudwonl'B  Manual  of  HdUuwb,  1866. 
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in  fig.  23.  Now,  as  ntme  of  these  last,  or  the  unimnioukf  b 
TalTBB,  are  freahwater,'  we  may  at  cmoe  pceaoiBe  a  deposit  coi 
taining  any  of  them  to  be  marine. 


Amnaa  JnoiiaUa, 
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The  QsiTalTe  ahella  most  characteristic  of  freshwater  depodta 
are,  PUmmhi*,  Limmcea,  and  Paludina.      But  to  these  are  occa- 

Flg.iT.  Fig,  28.  Fig.  SB.  Kg,  so. 


nonally  added  Phym,  Succkiea,  Ancylua,  Valvata,  Melanopnt, 
Melania,  Pota/iMda,  and  Neritina  (see  figures),  the  four  last  being 
nanaUy  found  in  estuaries. 

Fig.  n.  Fig.  33.  Fig.  as.  Fig.M. 
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pRsdoDB,  bl8  011I.V  one  in  tlie  adult 
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Some  naturalists  inclnde  Nerliina  (fig.  35)  and  the  marine 
Nerita  (fig.  36)  in  the  H&me  genus,  it  being  scarcely  possible  to 


distinguish  the  two  by  good  generic  characters. 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  fluviatile  species  are 
smaller,  smoother,  and  more  globular  than  the 
marine  ;  and  they  have  never,  like  the  Nerita,  the 
inner  margin  of  the  outer  Up  toothed  or  crenulated. 

(So.iig.3e.) 

The  Potamides  inhabit  the  months  of  rivers  in 
warm  latitudes,  and  are  distinguishable  from  the      p 
marine  Cerithia  by  their  orbicular  and  multiapiral      |. 
opercula.     The  genus  Auricula  (fig.  31)  is  amphibi( 
quentiog  swamps  and  marshes  within  the  influence  of  the  tide. 
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The  terrestrial  shells  are  all  univalves.     The  most  important 

genera  among  these,  both  in  a  recent  and  fossil  state,  are  Belin 

ng.4a.  (fig-  38),   Cyclodoma  (fig.  39),   Ptipa(6g.  40), 

ClamUia  (fig.  41),  BuiinMM  (fig.  42),  QUuidtmi, 

and  Achatina. 

Am^mUarw  (fig.  43)  is  another  genus  of 
shells,  inhabiting  rivers  and  ponds  in  hot 
i:  countries.  Many  fossil  species  formerly  re- 
ferred to  this  genus,  and  which  have  been  met 
with  chiefly  in  marine  formations,  are  now 
Angmiiaria  giatxa,  considered  by  conohologista  to  belong  to  Nation 
from  theJnmna,  I,.   ^^^^  other  marine  genera. 

All  xmivalve  shells  of  land  and  freshwater  species,  with  the 
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ex(»ption  of  MelaiiopaU  (fiff.  34),  and  AiAalimi,  which  has  a 
iilight  mdentation,  have  entire  months  ;  and  thia  circunutaace 
may  oftea  aerre  as  &  convenient  rule  for  diBtinguiahing  fresh- 
waiter  from  marine  Btrata  ;  fdnoe,  if  any  univalTea  occur  of  which 
the  moutha  are  not  entire,  we  may  presume  that  the  formation 
ia  mioine.  The  aperture  is  said  to  be  entire  in  such  shells  as 
the  freshwater  AmjntRairia  and  the  land  shells  (figs.  38-42), 
when  its  outline  is  not  interrupted  by  an  indentation  or  notch, 
ancb  aa  that  seen  at  Mn  Aneillaria  (fig.  45)  ;  or  is  not  prolonged 
into  a  canal,  as  that  seen  at  a  in  PktiroUynui  (fig.  44), 


The  months  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  marine  univalves 
have  these  notches  or  cbhiUs,  and  almost  aU  the  species  are 
camivoroUB ;  whereas  nea.rly  oil  teBtacea  having  entire  mouths 
are  plant-eaters,  whether  the  species  be  marine,  fr^hwater,  or 
terrestrial. 

There  is,  howerei,  one  genus  wMoh  affords  an  occasional  ex- 
ception to  one  of  the  above  rules.  The  Foiamidei  (fig.  3^), 
a  subgenus  ot  Corithium,  although  provided  with  a  short  canal, 
comprises  some  species  which  inhabit  salt,  others  brackish,  and 
others  fresh  water,  and  they  are  said  to  be  all  plant-eaters. 

Among  the  fossils  voir  common  in  freshwater  deposits  are  the 
shells  of  GyprU,  a  minute  bivalve  crustaceous  animal  °  Many 
minute  living  species  of  this  genus  swarm  in  lakes  and  stagnant 
pools  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  their  shells  are  not,  if  considered 
separately,  coKclusive  as  to  the  freshwater  origin  of  a  deposit, 
because  the  majority  of  species  in  another  kindred  genus  of  the 
ume  order,  the  Cythefina  oi  Lamarck,  inliabit  salt  water ;  and, 
^though  the  animal  diff«rH  slightly,  the  shell  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  the  Cyprii. 

*  For  figures  ot toseil  species  of  Purbeck,  see  below,  CU-XYX. 
O  8 
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Vresliwater  fdssil  plants. — ^The  seed-vesselB  and  steins  of 
Charay  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  are  very  frequent  in  fresh- 
water strata.  These  seed-vessels  were  called,  before  their  true 
nature  was  known,  gyrogonites,  and  were  supposed  to  be  fora- 
miniferous  shells.     (See  fig.  46,  a.) 

The  Choree  inhabit  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and 
flourish  mostly  where  the  water  is  charged  with  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Kg.  46.  Pig.  47. 


Chara  medicaginula ;  fossil. 
Upper  Eocene,  Isle  of  Wight. 

a.  Seed-vessel  magnified 

20  diameters. 

b.  Stem,  magnified. 


Chara  eUuHca ;  recent.    Italy. 

a.  Sessile  seed-yessel  between  the  diyisions 

of  the  leaves  of  the  female  plant. 

b.  Magnified  transverse  section  of  a  branch 

with  five    seed-vessels,   seen  from 
below  upwards. 


Their  seed-vessels  are  covered  with  a  very  tough  integument, 
capable  of  resisting  decomposition ;  to  which  circumstance  we 
may  attribute  their  abundance  in  a  fossH  state.  The  annexed 
figure  (fig.  47)  represents  a  branch  of  one  of  many  new  species 
found  by  Professor  Amici  in  the  lakes  of  Northern  Italy.  The 
seed-vessel  in  this  plant  is  more  globular  than  in  the  British 
CharoBy  and  therefore  more  nearly  resembles  in  form  the  extinct 
fossil  species  found  in  England,  France,  and  other  countries. 
The  stems,  as  well  as  the  seed-vessels,  of  these  plants  occur  both 
in  modem  shell  marl  and  in  ancient  freshwater  formations. 
They  are  generally  composed  of  a  large  central  tube  surrounded 
by  smaller  ones  ;  the  whole  stem  being  divided  at  certain  inter- 
vals by  transverse  partitions  or  joints.     (See  &,  fig.  46.) 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  layers  of  vegetable  matter, 
impressions  of  leaves,  and  branches  of  trees,  in  strata  contain- 
ing freshwater  shells ;  and  we  also  find  occasionally  the  teeth 
and  bones  of  land  quadrupeds,  of  species  now  unknown.  The 
manner  in  which  such  remains  are  occasionally  carried  by 
rivers  into  lakes,  especially  during  floods,  has  been  fully  treated 
of  in  the  *  Principles  of  Geology.' 
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Vresbwater  and  marine  flsb. — The  remains  of  fish  are 
occasionally  useful  in  determining  the  freshwater  origin  of  strata. 
Certain  genera,  such  as  carp,  perch,  pike,  and  loach  {CyprvMis, 
Feroa,^ Esox,  and  Cobitis),  as  also  Lebiasy  being  peculiar  to 
freshwater.  Other  genera  contain  some  h'eshwater  and  some 
marine  species,  as  CoUus,  MugU,  and  Anguilkiy  or  eel.  The 
rest  are  either  common  to  rivers  and  the  sea,  as  the  salmon  ;  or 
are  exclusively  characteristic  of  salt  water.  The  above  obser- 
vations respecting  fossil  fishes  are  applicable  only  to  the  more 
modem  or  tertiary  deposits  ;  for  in  the  more  ancient  rocks  the 
forms  depart  so  widely  from  those  of  existing  fishes,  that  it  is 
very  difficult,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  derive 
any  positive  information  from  icthyolites  respecting  the  element 
in  which  strata  were  deposited. 

The  alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater  formations,  both 
on  a  small  and  large  scale,  are  facts  well  ascertained  in  geology. 
When  it  occurs  on  a  small  scale,  it  may  have  arisen  from  the 
alternate  occupation  of  certain  spaces  by  river  water  and  the 
sea ;  for  in  the  flood  season  the  river  forces  back  the  ocean  and 
freshens  it  over  a  large  area,  depositing  at  the  same  time  its 
sediment ;  after  which  the  salt  water  again  returns,  and,  on  re- 
suming its  former  place,  brings  with  it  sand,  mud,  and  marine 
shells. 

There  are  also  lagoons  at  the  mouths  of  many  rivers,  as  the 
Nile  and  Mississippi,  which  are  divided  off  by  bars  of  sand 
from  the  sea,  and  which  are  filled  with  salt  and  fresh  water  by 
turns.  They  often  communicate  exclusively  with  the  river  for 
months,  years,  or  even  centuries  ;  and  then  a  breach  being 
made  in  the  bar  of  sand,  they  are  for  long  periods  filled  with 
salt  water. 

&ym-71ord«— The  Lym-Fiord  in  Jutland  offers  an  excellent 
illustration  of  analogous  changes  ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
thousand  years,  the  western  extremity  of  this  long  frith,  which 
is  120  miles  in  length,  including  its  windings,  has  been  four 
times  fresh  and  four  times  salt,  a  bar  of  sand  between  it  and 
the  ocean  having  been  often  formed  and  removed.  The  last 
irruption  of  salt  water  happened  in  1824,  when  the  Korth  Sea 
entered,  killing  all  the  freshwater  shells,  fish,  and  plants ;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  seaweed  Fuciis  vesiciilo^u^, 
together  with  oysters  and  other  marine  mollusca,  have  suc- 
ceeded the  Cyclas,  Lymnea,  Paludvnay  and  Chara.^ 

But  changes  like  these  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  and  those  before 
mentioned  as  occurring  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  will  only 

*  See  Principles,  Int^ex,  *Lym-Fioid.' 
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account  for  some  cases  of  marine  deposits  of  partial  extent  and 
thickness  resting  on  freshwater  strata.  When  we  find,  as  in  the 
south-east  of  England  (Chap.  XVIII.)  a  great  series  of  fresh- 
water beds,  1,000  feet  thick,  resting  upon  marine  formations  and 
again  covered  by  other  rocks,  such  as  the  cretaceous,  more  than 
1,000  feet  thick,  and  of  deep-se^  origin,  we  shall  find  it  neces- 
sary to  seek  for  a  different  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

COKSOLIDATION   OF  STRATA  AND   PETRIFACTION   OF   FOSSILS. 

Chemical  and  mechanical  deposits — Cementing  together  of  particles — Hard- 
ening by  exposure  to  air — Concretionary  nodules  —Consolidating  effects  of 
pressure — ^Mineralisation  of  organic  remains — Impressions  and  casts,  how 
formed — Fossil  wood — Goppert's  experiments — Precipitation  of  stony 
matter  most  rapid  where  putrefaction  is  going  on — Sources  of  lime  and 
silex  in  solution. 

Having  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  characters  of 
sedimentary  formations,  both  as  dependent  on  the  deposition 
of  inorganic  matter  and  the  distribution  of  fossils,  I  may  next 
treat  of  the  consolidation  of  stratified  rocks,  and  the  petri^ 
faction  of  imbedded  organic  remains. 

Cbemioal  and  meobanical  deposits. — A  distinction  has 
been  made  by  geologists  between  deposits  of  a  mechanical,  and 
those  of  a  chemical,  origin.  By  the  name  mechanical  are  desig- 
nated beds  of  mud,  sand,  or  pebbles  produced  by  the  action  of 
running  water,  also  accumulations  of  stones  and  scorisa  thrown 
out  by  a  volcano,  which  have  fallen  into  their  present  place  by 
the  force  of  gravitation.  But  the  matter  which  forms  a  chemi- 
cal  deposit  has  not  been  mechanically  suspended  in  water,  but 
in  a  state  of  solution  until  separated  by  chemical  action.  In 
this  manner  carbonate  of  lime  is  occasionally  precipitated  upon 
the  bottom  of  lakes  in  a  solid  form,  as  may  be  well  seen  in 
many  parts  of  Italy,  where  mineral  springs  abound,  and  where 
the  calcareous  stone,  called  travertin,  is  deposited.  In  these 
springs  the  lime  is  usually  held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid,  or  by  heat  if  it  be  a  hot  spring,  until  the  water, 
on  issuing  from  the  earth,  cools  or  loses  part  of  its  acid.  The 
calcareous  matter  then  falls  down  in  a  solid  state,  encrusting 
shells,  fragments  of  wood  and  leaves,  and  binding  them  to- 
gether. 

That  similar  travertin  is  formed  at  some  points  in  the  bed  of 
the  sea  where  calcareous  springs  issue  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
as  a  general  rule  the  quantity  of  lime,  according  to  Bischoff^ 
spread  through  the  waters  of  the  ocean  is  very  small,  the  free 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  same  waters  being  &ve  time^  «j&  toxil^ 
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as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  lime  in  a  fluid  state.  Carbonate  of 
lime  therefore  can  rarely  be  precipitated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  by  chemical  action  alone,  but  must  be  produced  by  vital 
agency  as  in  the  case  of  coral  reefs. 

In  such  reefs,  large  masses  of  limestones  are  formed  by  the 
stony  skeletons  of  zoophytes  ;  and  these,  together  with  shells, 
become  cemented  together  by  carbonate  of  lime,  part  of  which 
is  probably  furnished  to  the  sea  water  by  the  decomposition  of 
dead  corals.  Even  sheUs  of  which  the  animals  are  stiU  living 
on  these  reefs,  are  very  commonly  found  to  be  encrusted  over 
with  a  hard  coating  of  limestone. 

If  sand  and  pebbles  are  carried  by  a  river  into  the  sea,  and 
these  are  bound  together  immediately  by  carbonate  of  lime, 
the  deposit  may  be  described  as  of  a  mixed  origin,  partly 
chemical,  and  partly  mechanical. 

Now,  the  remarks  already  made  in  Chapter  II.  on  the 
original  horizontality  of  strata  are  strictly  applicable  to  me- 
chanical deposits,  and  only  partially  to  those  of  a  mixed  nature. 
Such  as  are  purely  chemical  may  be  formed  on  a  very  steep 
slope,  or  may  even  encrust  the  vertical  walls  of  a  fissure,  and 
be  of  equal  thickness  throughout ;  but  such  deposits  are  of 
small  extent,  and  for  the  most  part  confined  to  vein-stones. 

Consolidation  of  strata. — ^It  is  chiefly  in  the  case  of  cal- 
careous rocks  that  solidification  takes  place  at  the  time  of  de- 
position. But  there  are  many  deposits  in  which  a  cementing 
process  comes  into  operation  long  afterwards.  We  may  some- 
times observe,  where  the  water  of  ferruginous  or  caJcareous 
springs  has  flowed  through  a  bed  of  sand  or  gravel,  that  iron 
or  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  deposited  in  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  grains  or  pebbles,  so  that  in  certain  places  the  whole 
has  been  bound  together  into  a  stone,  the  same  set  of  strata 
remaining  in  other  parts  loose  and  incoherent. 

Proofs  of  a  similar  cementing  action  are  seen  in  a  rock  at 
Kelloway  in  Wiltshire.  A  peculiar  band  of  sandy  strata  be- 
longing to  the  group  called  Oolite  by  geologists,  may  be  traced 
through  several  counties,  the  sand  being  for  the  most  part 
loose  and  unconsolidated,  but  becoming  stony  near  Kelloway. 
In  this  district  there  are  numerous  fossil  shells  which  have 
decomposed,  having  for  the  most  part  left  only  their  casts. 
The  calcareous  matter  hence  derived  has  evidently  served,  at 
some  former  period,  as  a  cement  to  the  siliceous  grains  of  sand, 
and  thus  a  solid  sandstone  has  been  produced.  If  we  take 
fragments  of  many  other  argillaceous  grits,  retaining  the  casts 
of  shells,  and  plunge  them  into  dilute  muriatic  or  other  add, 
we  see  them  immediately  changed  into  common  sand  and  mud  ; 
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the  cement  of  lime,  derived  from  the  shells,  having  been  dia- 
solved  by  the  acid. 

Traces  of  impressions  and  casts  are  often  extremely  faint. 
In  some  loose  sands  of  recent  date  we  meet  with  shells  in  so 
advanced  a  stage  of  decomposition  as  to  crumble  into  powder 
when  touched.  It  is  clear  that  water  percolating  such  strata 
may  soon  remove  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  shell ;  and  un- 
less circumstances  cause  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  be  again  de- 
posited, the  grains  of  sand  will  not  be  cemented  together  ;  in 
which  case  no  memorial  of  the  fossil  will  remain. 

In  what  manner  silex  and  carbonate  of  lime  may  become 
widely  diffused  in  small  quantities  through  the  waters  which 
permeate  the  earth's  crust  will  be  spoken  of  presently,  when 
the  petrifaction  of  fossil  bodies  is  considered ;  but  I  may  re- 
mark here  that  such  waters  are  always  passing  in  the  case  of 
thermal  springs  from  hotter  to  colder  parts  of  the  interior  of  the 
earth ;  and,  as  often  as  the  temperature  of  the  solvent  is  lowered, 
mineral  matter  has  a  tendency  to  separate  from  it  and  solidify. 
Thus  a  stony  cement  is  often  supplied  to  sand,  pebbles,  or  any 
fragmentary  mixture.  In  some  conglomerates,  like  the  pud- 
ding-stone of  Hertfordshire  (a  Lower  Eocene  deposit),  pebbles 
of  flint  and  grains  of  sand  are  united  by  a  siUceous  cement 
so  firmly,  that  if  a  block  be  fractured  the  rent  passes  as  readily 
through  the  pebbles  as  through  the  cement. 

It  is  probable  that  many  strata  became  solid  at  the  time 
when  they  emerged  from  the  waters  in  which  they  were  de- 
posited, and  when  they  first  formed  a  part  of  the  dry  land.  A 
well-known  fact  seems  to  confirm  this  idea  ;  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  stones  used  for  building  and  road-making  are 
much  softer  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry  than  after  they 
have  been  long  exposed  to  the  air  ;  and  these,  when  once  dried, 
may  afterwards  be  immersed  for  any  length  of  time  in  water 
without  becoming  soft  again.  Hence  it  is  found  desirable  to 
shape  the  stones  which  are  to  be  used  in  architecture  while  they 
are  yet  soft  and  wet,  and  while  they  contain  their  'quarry- 
water,'  as  it  is  called  ;  also  to  break  up  stone  intended  for  roads 
when  soft,  and  then  leave  it  to  dry  in  the  air  for  months  that  it 
may  harden.  Such  induration  may  perhaps  be  accoimted  for  by 
supposing  the  water,  which  penetrates  the  minutest  pores  of 
rocks,  to  deposit,  on  evaporation,  carbonate  of  lime,  iron,  silex, 
and  other  minerals  previously  held  in  solution,  and  thereby  to 
fill  up  the  pores  partially.  These  particles,  on  crystallising, 
would  not  only  be  themselves  deprived  of  freedom  of  motion, 
but  would  also  bind  together  other  portions  of  the  rock  which 
before  were  loosely  aggregated.     On  the  Bame  pxvii<d^<b  ^^\> 
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sand  and  mud  become  as  hard  as  stone  when  frozen ;  because 
one  ingredient  of  the  mass,  namely,  the  water,  has  crystallised, 
so  as  to  hold  firmly  together  all  the  separate  particles  of  which 
the  loose  mud  and  sand  were  composed. 

Dr.  MacCulloch  mentions  a  sandstone  in  Skye,  which  may 
be  moulded  like  dough  when  first  found  ;  and  some  simple 
minerals,  which  are  rigid  and  as  hard  as  glass  in  our  cabinets, 
are  often  flexible  and  soft  in  their  native  beds ;  this  is  the  case 
with  asbestos,  sahlite,  tremolite,  and  chalcedony,  and  it  is  re- 
ported also  to  happen  in  the  case  of  the  beryl.  ^ 

The  marl  recently  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Superior, 
in  North  America,  is  soft  and  often  filled  with  freshwater  shells  ; 
but  if  a  piece  be  taken  up  and  dried,  it  becomes  so  hard  that  it 
can  only  be  broken  by  a  smart  blow  of  the  hammer.  If  the  lake, 
therefore,  was  drained,  such  a  deposit  would  be  found  to  con- 
sist of  strata  of  marlstone,  like  that  observed  in  many  ancient 
European  formations,  and  like  them  containing  freshwater  shells. 
Concretionary  structure. — It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
heterogeneous  materials  which  rivers  transport  to  the  sea  may 
at  once  set  imder  water,  like  the  artificial  mixture  called  pozzo- 
lana,  which  consists  of  fine  volcanic  sand,  charged  with  about 
20  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lime.  This  substance  hardens,  and  becomes  a  solid 
stone  in  water,  and  was  used  by  the  Romans  in  constructing 
the  foundations  of  buildings  in  the  sea.  Consolidation,  in  such 
cases,  is  brought  about  by  the  chemical  re-action  which  takes 
place  between  the  different  kinds  of  finely  comminuted  matter 
when  previously  suspended  in  water.  After  deposition  similar 
particles  seem  often  to  exert  a  mutual  attraction  on  each  other, 
and  congregate  together  in  particular  spots,  forming  lumps, 
nodules,  and  concretions.  Thus  in  many  argillaceous  deposits 
there  are  calcareous  balls,  or  spherical  concretions,  ranged  in 
layers  paraUel  to  the  general  stratification  ;  an  arrangement 
which  took  place  after  the  shale  or  marl  had  been  thrown  down 
in  successive  laminsa;  but  these  laminsB  are  often  traceable 
through  the  concretions,  remaining  parallel  to  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding unconsolidated  rock.  (See  fig.  48.)  Such  nodules  of 
Yig^  48.  limestone  have  often  a  shell  or 

other  foreign  body  in  the  centre. 
Among  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  concretionary  struc- 
ture are  those  described  by 
Professor  Sedgwick  as  abound- 
ing in  the  magnesian  limestone 
1  Dr.  MacCulloch,  Syst  of  GeoL,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 


Calcareous  nodules  in  Lias. 
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of  the  north  of  England.  The  spherical  balls  are  of  various  sizes, 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  diameter  of  several  feet,  and  they  have  both 
a  concentric  and  radiated  structure,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
kmiiue  of  original  deposition  pass  uninterruptedly  through  them. 
In  some  c]ifSa  this  limestone  resembles  a  great  irregular  pile  of 
cannon  balls.  Some  of  the  globular  masses  have  their  centre  in 
one  stratiun,  while  a  portion  of  their  exterior  passes  through  to 
the  stratum  above  or  below.  Thus  the  larger  spheroid  in  the 
annexed  section  (fig.  49)  passes  from  the  stratum  b  upwards 
into  a.      In  this  instance  we  Fig.  49. 

must  suppose  the  deposition  of 
a  series  of  minor  layers,  first 
formingthe  stratum  6,  and  after- 
wards the  inciunbent  stratum  a ; 
then  a  movement  of  the  particles 

took  place,  and  the  carbonates       Spheroidal  concretions  in  magnesiaa 

of  lime  and  magnesia  separated  limestone. 

from  the  more  impure  and  mixed  matter  forming  the  still  un- 
consolidated parts  of  the  stratum.  Crystallisation,  beginning 
at  the  centre,  must  have  gone  on  forming  concentric  coats 
around  the  original  nucleus  without  interfering  with  the  lami- 
nated structure  of  the  rock. 

When  the  particles  of  rocks  have  been  thus  re-arranged  by 
chemical  forces,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain whether  certain  lines  of  division  are  due  to  original  deposi- 
tion or  to  the  subsequent  aggregation  of  similar  particles. 
Thus  suppose  three  strata  of  grit,  pjg^  50. 

A,  B,  0,  are  charged  unequally 
with  calcareous  matter,  and  that 
B  is  the  most  calcareous.  If  con- 
solidation takes  place  in  B,  the 
concretionary  action  may  spread 
upwards  into  a  part  of  A,  where  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  more 
abundant  than  in  the  rest ;  so  that  a  mass,  d,  e,  /,  forming  a 
portion  of  the  superior  stratum,  becomes  united  with  B  into 
one  solid  mass  of  stone.  The  original  line  of  division  d,  e,  being 
thus  eSsyced,  the  line  d,  /,  would  generally  be  considered  as  the 
surface  of  the  bed  B,  though  not  strictly  a  true  plane  of  strati- 
fication. 

Pressure  and  beat. — ^When  sand  and  mud  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  sea,  the  particles  are  not  pressed  down  by  the 
enormous  weight  of  the  incumbent  ocean  ;  for  the  water,  which 
becomes  mingled  with  the  sand  and  mud,  resists  pressure  with 
a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  column  of  fluid  above.  The  same 
happens  in  regard  to  organic  remains  which  are  fiUQdmtYi^^\jQit 
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under  great  pressure  as  they  sink,  otherwise  they  would  be 
immediately  crushed  to  pieces  and  flattened.  Neyertheless,  if 
the  materials  of  a  stratum  remain  in  a  yielding  state,  and  do 
not  set  or  solidify,  they  will  be  gradually  squeezed  down  by  the 
weight  of  other  materials  successively  heaped  upon  tiiem, 
just  as  soft  clay  or  loose  sand  on  which  a  house  is  built  may 
give  way.  By  such  downward  pressure  particles  of  clay,  sand, 
and  marl  may  become  packed  into  a  smaller  space,  and  be  made 
to  cohere  together  permanently. 

Analogous  effects  of  condensation  may  arise  when  the  solid 
parts  of  the  earth's  crust  are  forced  in  various  directions  by 
those  mechanical  movements  hereafter  to  be  described,  by  which 
strata  have  been  bent,  broken,  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Rocks  of  more  yielding  materials  must  often  have  been 
forced  against  others  previously  consolidated,  and  may  thus  by 
compression  have  acquired  a  new  structure.  A  recent  discovery 
may  help  us  to  comprehend  how  fine  sediment  derived  from  the 
de^tus  of  rocks  may  be  solidified  by  mere  pressure.  The 
graphite  or  *  black  lead'  of  commerce  having  become  very 
scarce,  Mr.  Brockedon  contrived  a  method  by  which  the  dtist  of 
the  purer  portions  of  the  mineral  f  oimd  in  Borrowdale  might  be 
recomposed  into  a  mass  as  dense  and  compact  as  native  graphite. 
The  powder  of  graphite  is  first  carefully  prepared  and  freed 
from  air,  and  placed  imder  a  powerful  press  on  a  strong  steel 
die  with  air-tight  fittings.  It  is  then  struck  several  blows, 
each  of  a  power  of  1,000  tons ;  after  which  operation  the 
powder  is  so  perfectly  solidified  that  it  can  be  cut  for  pencils, 
and  exhibits  when  broken  the  same  texture  as  native  graphite. 

But  the  action  of  heat  at  various  depths  in  the  earth  is  pro- 
bably the  most  powerful  of  all  causes  in  hardening  sedimentary 
strait.  To  this  subject  I  shall  refer  again  when  treating  of 
the  metamorphic  rocks,  and  of  the  slaty  and  jointed  structure. 

Mlneralisatioii  of  orgranic  remains. — The  changes  which 
fossil  organic  bodies  have  undergone  since  they  were  first  im- 
bedded in  rocks,  throw  much  light  on  the  consolidation  of 
strata.  Fossil  shells  in  some  modem  deposits  have  been  scarcely 
altered  in  the  course  of  centuries,  having  simply  lost  a  part  of 
their  animal  matter.  But  in  other  cases  the  shell  has  disap- 
peared, and  left  an  impression  only  of  its  exterior,  or  secondly, 
a  cast  of  its  interior  form,  or  thircQy,  a  cast  of  the  shell  itself, 
the  original  matter  of  which  has  been  removed.  These  different 
forms  of  f ossilisation  may  easily  be  understood  if  we  examine  the 
mud  recently  thrown  out  from  a  pond  or  canal  in  which  there 
are  shells.  If  the  mud  be  argillaceous,  it  acquires  consistency 
on  drying,  and  on  breaking  open  a  portion  of  it  we  find  that 
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eaoh  ahell  has  left  int}n:eflBionB  of  its  sxternal  form.  If  we  then 
leaaave  the  shell  itself,  we  find  within  a  solid  niicleiie  of  clay, 
having  the  form  of  the  interior  of  the  HhsU.  Thia  form  is  often 
Yeey  different  boia  that  of  the  outer  shell.  Thus  a  cast  such 
as  a,  fig.  61,  conunonlf  called  a  fossil  screw,  would  never  be  bub- 
peoted  by  an  inexperienced  conchologist  to  be  the  intomal 
shape  of  the  fosfdl  nnivalTe,  b,  fig.  51.  Nor  should  we  have 
imagined  at  first  sight  that  the  shell  a  and  the  cast  b,  fig.  62, 

Fig.  JI.  Mg.  M. 


belong  to  one  and  the  same  fossil.  The  reader  will  observe  in 
the  last-mentioned  figure  (b,  fig.  62),  that  an  empty  space  shaded 
dark,  which  the  AeU  Uielf  once  occupied,  now  interveneB  be- 
tween the  enveloping  stone  and  the  cast  of  the  smooth  interior 
of  the  whorls.  Is  such  cases  the  Khell  has  been  dissolved  and 
the  component  partictea  removed  by  water  percolatiiig  the  rock. 
If  the  nucleus  were  taken  out,  a  hollow  mould  would  remain, 
on  which  the  ezt^mal  form  of  the  shell  with  its  tubercles  and 
strife,  as  seen  in  a,  fig.  52,  would  be  Been  embossed.  Now  if 
the  space  alluded  to  between  the  nucleus  and  the  impression, 
instead  of  being  left  empty,  has  been  filled  up  with  calcareous 
spar,  flint,  pyrites,  or  other  mineral,  we  then  obtain  from  the 
mould  an  exact  cast  both  of  the  external  and  internal  form  of 
the  original  shell.  In  this  manner  silicified  casts  of  shells  have 
been  formed  ;  and  if  the  mud  or  sand  of  the  nucleus  happen  to 
be  incoherent,  or  soluble  in  add,  we  can  then  procure  m  flint 
an  empty  shell,  which  in  shape  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  original.  This  cast  may  be  compared  to  a  bronze  statue, 
representing  merely  the  superficial  form,  and  not  the  internal 
erganisation ;  but  there  is  another  description  of  petrifaction 
by  no  means  uncommon,  and  of  a  much  more  wonderful  kind, 
which  mi^  be  compared  to  certtun  anatomical  models  in  wax, 
where  not  only  tho  outward  fonus  and  feaiures,  Wt  &&  tiexNwii, 
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blood-Tessela,  »nd  other  internal  oi^ans,  are  alao  shown.  Thus 
we  find  corals,  originally  calcareous,  in  which  not  only  th« 
general  shape,  but  also  the  minute  and  complicated  internal  or- 
ganisation is  retained  in  flint. 

Such  a  proceBB  of  petrifaction  is  still  more  remarkably  ex- 
hibited in  fossil  wood,  in  which  we  often  perceive  not  only  the 
rings  of  annual  growth,  but  all  tlie  minute  vessels  and  medul- 
lary rays.  Many  of  the  minute  cells,  and  fibres  of  plants,  and 
even  those  spiral  vessels  which  in  the  living  vegetable  can  only 
be  discovered  by  the  microaoope,  are  preserved.  Among  many 
instances,  I  may  mention  a  fossil  tree,  seventy-two  feet  in 
length,  found  at  Gosforth,  near  Newcastle,  in  sandstone  strata 
associated  with  coal.  By  cutting  a  transverse  slice  so  thin  as  to 
transmit  light,  and  magni^ring  it  about  fifl^-five  times,  the 
texture  as  seen  in  fig.  53  is  exhibited,  A  texture  equally 
Hi!.  93.  minute  and  complicated   has  been   ob- 

served in  the  wood  of  large  trunks  of 
fossil  trees  found  in  the  Ciaigleth  quany 
near  Edinburgh,  where  the  stone  was 
not  in^he  slightest  degree  siliceous,  but 
consisted  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
wifii  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  carbon. 
The  parallel  rows  of  vessels  here  seen 
TraMrerw  BccUon  of  a  tree  are  the  rings  of  annual  growth,  but  in 
mBKniflai,  Xwing™"!™  one  port  they  are  imperfectly  preserved, 
"*  *™*'  the  wood  having  probably  decayed  be- 

fore the  mineralising  matter  had  penetrated  to  that  portion  of 
the  tree. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  process  of  petrifaction  in  such 
cases,  we  may  fiist  assume  that  strata  are  very  generally  per- 
meated by  water  charged  with  minute  portions  of  calcareous, 
BiliceouB,  and  other  earths  in  solution.  In  what  manner  they 
become  so  impregnated  will  be  afterwards  considered.  If  an 
organic  substance  is  exposed  in  the  open  air  to  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  rain,  it  will  in  time  putrefy,  or  be  dissolved  into  its 
component  elements,  consisting  usually  of  o^gen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon.  These  will  readily  be  absorbed  by  the 
atmosphere,  or  be  washed  away  by  rain,  so  that  all  vestiges  of 
the  dead  animal  or  plant  disappear.  But  if  the  same  sub- 
stances be  submerged  in  water,  they  decompose  more  gradually  ; 
and  if  buried  in  earth,  still  more  slowly  ;  as  in  the  familiar 
example  of  wooden  piles  or  other  buried  timber.  Kow,  if  as 
fast  as  each  particle  is  set  free  by  putrefaction  in  a  fluid  or  gase- 
ous state,  a  particle  equally  minute  of  carbonate  of  lime,  flint,  or 
'  Witham,  Fosdl  V<seUWe«,  1831.    PUte  IT.  %.  1. 
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mineral,  is  at  hand  ready  to  be  precipitated,  we  may  imagine 
this  inorganic  matter  to  take  the  place  just  before  left  unoccupied 
by  the  organic  molecule.  In  this  manner  a  cast  of  the  interior 
of  certain  vessels  may  first  be  taken,  and  afterwards  the  more 
solid  walls  of  the  same  may  decay  and  sujQfer  a  like  transmuta- 
tion. Yet  when  the  whole  is  lapidified,  it  may  not  form  one 
homogeneous  mass  of  stone  or  metaL  Some  of  the  original 
ligneous,  osseous,  or  other  organic  elements  may  remain 
mingled  in  certain  parts,  or  the  lapidifying  substance  itself  may 
be  differently  coloured  at  different  times,  or  so  crystallised  as  to 
reflect*  light  differently,  and  thus  the  texture  of  the  original 
body  may  be  faithfully  exhibited. 

The  student  may  perhaps  ask  whether,  on  chemical  princi- 
ples, we  have  any  ground  to  expect  that  mineral  matter  will  be 
throTm  down  precisely  in  those  spots  where  organic  decomposi- 
tion  is  in  progress  ?  The  following  curious  experiments  may 
serve  to  illustrate  this  point.  Professor  Groppert,  of  Breslau, 
with  a  view  of  imitating  the  natural  process  of  petrifaction, 
steeped  a  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  waters, 
some  holding  siliceous,  others  calcareous,  others  metallic  mat- 
ter in  solution.  He  found  that  in  the  period  of  a  few  weeks,  or 
sometimes  even  days,  the  organic  bodies  thus  immersed  were 
mineralised  to  a  certain  extent.  Thus,  for  example,  thin  verti- 
cal slices  of  deal,  taken  from  the  Scotch  fir  (Firms  sylvestris), 
were  immersed  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron.  When  they  had  been  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  liquid  for 
several  days  they  were  dried  and  exposed  to  a  red-heat  until  the 
vegetable  matter  was  burnt  up  and  nothing  remained  but  an 
oxide  of  iron,  which  was  found  to  have  taken  the  form  of  the 
deal  so  exactly  that  casts  even  of  the  dotted  vessels  peculiar 
to  this  family  of  plants  were  distinctly  visible  under  the  micro- 
scope. 

The  late  Dr.  Turner  observes,  that  when  mineral  matter  is 
in  a  ^  nascent  state,'  that  is  to  say,  just  liberated  from  a  pre- 
vious state  of  chemical  combination,  it  is  most  ready  to  unite 
with  other  matter,  and  form  a  new  chemical  compound.  Pro- 
bably the  particles  or  atoms  just  set  free  are  of  extreme  minute- 
ness, and  therefore  move  more  freely,  and  are  more  ready  to 
obey  any  impulse  of  chemical  affinity.  Whatever  be  the  cause, 
it  clearly  follows,  as  before  stated,  that  where  organic  matter 
newly  imbedded  in  sediment  is  decomposing,  there  will  chemi- 
cal changes  take  place  most  actively. 

An  analysis  was  lately  made  of  the  water  which  was  flowing 
off  from  the  rich  mud  deposited  by  the  Hooghly  river  in  the 
Delta  of  the  Ganges  after  the  annual  inundation.     Tbi&  ^^X^^t 
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was  found  to  be  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  holding  lime 
in  solution.'  Now  if  newly-deposited  mud  is  thus  proved  to  be 
permeated  by  mineral  matter  in  a  state  of  solution^  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  decomposing  organic  bodies,  naturally 
imbedded  in  sediment,  may  as  readily  become  petrified  as  the 
substances  artificially  immersed  by  Professor  Goppert  in  various 
fluid  mixtures. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  waters  of  all  springs  are  more  or 
less  charged  with  earthy,  alkaline,  or  metallic  ingredients,  de- 
rived from  the  rocks  and  minersd  veins  through  which  they 
percolate.  Silex  is  especially  abimdant  in  hot  springs,  and 
carbonate  of  lime  is  almost  always  present  in  greater  or  less 
quantity.  The  materials  for  the  petrification  of  organic  re- 
mains are,  therefore,  usually  at  hand  in  a  state  of  chemical 
solution  wherever  organic  remains  are  imbedded  in  new  strata. 

3  Piddington,  Asiat.  Research,  vol.  xviii.  p.  226. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ELEVATION   OP  STRATA  ABOVE  THE  SEA — HORIZONTAL  AND 

INCLINED   STRATIFICATION, 

Why  the  position  of  marine  strata,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  should  be 
rcHferred  to  the  rising  up  of  the  land,  not  to  the  going  down  of  the  sea- 
Strata  of  deepHsea  and  shallow- water  origin  alternate — ^Also  marine  and 
freshwater  beds  and  old  land  surfaces — Vertical,  inclined,  and  folded  strata 
— Anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves — ^Theories  to  explain  lateral  movements 
— Creeps  in  coal  mines — Dip  and  strike — Structure  of  the  Jura — ^Various 
forms  oi  outcrop— Synclinal  strata  forming  ridges — Connection  of  fracture 
and  flexure  of  rocks — Inverted  strata — Faults  described — Saperficial  signs 
of  the  same  obliterated  by  denudation — Great  faults  the  result  of  repeated 
movements — ^Arrangement  and  direction  of  parallel  folds  of  strata^Un- 
conformability — Overlapping  strata. 

Xrfuid  lias  lieen  raised,  not  tbe  sea  lowered. — It  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  aqueous  rocks  containing  marine  fossils 
extend  over  wide  continental  tracts,  and  are  seen  in  mountain 
chains  rising  to  great  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (p.  5). 
Hence  it  follows,  that  what  is  now  dry  land  was  once  under 
water.  But  if  we  admit  this  conclusion,  we  must  imagine, 
either  that  there  has  been  a  general  lowering  of  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  or  that  the  solid  rocks,  once  covered  by  water,  have 
been  raised  up  bodily  out  of  the  sea,  and  have  thus  become  dry 
land.  The  earlier  geologists,  finding  themselves  reduced  to 
this  alternative,  embraced  the  former  opinion,  assuming  that 
the  ocean  was  originally  universal,  and  had  gradually  sunk  down 
to  its  actual  level,  so  that  the  present  islands  and  continents 
were  left  dry.  It  seemed  to  them  far  easier  to  conceive  that 
the  water  had  gone  down  than  that  solid  land  had  risen  upwards 
into  its  present  position.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  invent 
any  satisfactory  hypothesis  to  explain  the  disappearance  of  so 
enormous  a  body  of  water  throughout  the  globe,  it  being  neces- 
sary to  infer  that  the  ocean  had  once  stood  at  whatever  height 
marine  shells  might  be  detected.  It  moreover  appeared  clear, 
as  the  science  of  Geology  advanced,  that  certain  spaces  on  the 
globe  had  been  alternately  sea,  then  land,  then  estuary,  then  sea 
again,  and,  lastly,  once  more  habitable  land,  having  remained 
in  each  of  these  states  for  considerable  periods.  In  order  to 
account  for  such  phenomena^  without  admitting  any  xaov^m^x^ 
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of  the  land  itself^  we  axe  required  to  imagine  several  retreats 
and  returns  of  the  ocean  ;  and  even  then  our  theory  applies 
merely  to  cases  where  the  marine  strata  composing  the  dry 
land  are  horizontal,  leaving  unexplained  those  more  common 
instances  where  strata  are  inclined,  curved,  or  placed  on  their 
edges,  and  evidently  not  in  the  position  in  which  they  were  first 
deposited. 

Geologists,  therefore,  were  at  last  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  solid  land  has  been  repeatedly  moved 
upwards  or  downwards,  so  as  permanently  to  change  its  position 
relatively  to  the  sea.  There  are  several  distinct  grounds  for  pre- 
ferring this  conclusion.  First,  it  will  account  equally  for  the 
position  of  those  elevated  masses  of  marine  origin  in  which  the 
stratification  remains  horizontal,  and  for  those  in  which  the 
strata  are  disturbed,  broken,  inclined,  or  vertical.  Secondly,  it 
is  consistent  with  human  experience  that  land  should  rise 
gradually  in  some  places  and  be  depressed  in  others.  Such 
changes  have  actually  occurred  in  our  own  days,  and  are  now 
in  progress,  having  been  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  violent 
convulsions,  while  in  others  they  have  proceeded  so  insensibly 
as  to  have  been  ascertainable  only  by  the'^most  careful  scientific 
observations,  made  at  considerable  intervals  of  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  from  human  experience  of  a 
rising  or  lowering  of  the  sea's  level  in  any  region,  and  the  ocean 
cannot  be  raised  or  depressed  in  one  place  without  its  level 
being  changed  all  over  the  globe. 

These  preliminary  remarks  will  prepare  the  reader  to  under- 
stand the  great  theoretical  interest  attached  to  all  facts  con- 
nected with  the  position  of  strata,  whether  horizontal  or  in- 
clined, curved  or  vertical. 

Now  the  first  and  most  simple  appearance  is  where  strata  of 
marine  origin  occur  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  horizontal 
position.  Such  are  the  strata  which  we  meet  with  in  the  south 
of  Sicily,  filled  with  shells  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  species 
as  those  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean.  Some  of  these  rocks 
rise  to  the  height  of  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Other 
mountain  masses  might  be  mentioned,  composed  of  horizontal 
strata  of  high  antiquity,  which  contain  fossil  remains  of  animals 
wholly  dissimilar  from  any  now  known  to  exist.  In  the  south 
of  Sweden,  for  example,  near  Lake  Wener,  the  beds  of  some  of 
the  oldest  f ossilif erous  deposits,  called  Silurian  and  Cambrian 
by  geologists,  occur  in  as  level  a  position  as  if  they  had  recently 
formed  part  of  the  delta  of  a  great  river,  and  been  left  dry  on 
the  retiring  of  the  annual  floods.  Aqueous  rocks  of  equal 
antiquity  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles  over  the  lake-diskict 
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of  Norfch  America,  and  exhibit  in  like  manner  a  stratification 
nearly  nndistnrbed.  The  Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  another  example  of  highly  elevated  yet  perfectly  hori- 
zontal strata,  no  less  than  3,500  feet  in  thickness,  and  consisting 
of  sandstone  of  yery  ancient  date. 

Instead  of  imagining  that  such  fossiliferous  rocks  were 
always  at  their  present  level,  and  that  the  sea  was  once  high 
enough  to  cover  them,  we  suppose  them  to  have  constituted  the 
ancient  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  uplifted 
to  their  present  height.  This  idea,  however  startling  it  may  at 
first  appear,  is  quite  in  accordance,  as  before  stated,  with  the 
analogy  of  changes  now  going  on  in  certain  regions  of  the  globe. 
Thus,  in  parts  of  Sweden,  and  the  shores  and  islands  of  the 
Gtdf  of  Bothnia,  proofs  have  been  obtained  that  the  land  is 
experiencing,  and  has  experienced  for  centuries,  a  slow  up- 
heaving movement.^ 

It  appears,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin  and 
others,  IJiat  very  extensive  regions  of  the  continent  of  South 
America  have  been  undergoing  slow  and  gradual  upheaval,  by 
which  the  level  plains  of  Patagonia,  covered  with  recent 
marine  shells,  and  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  have  been 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gradual  sinking  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  for  the  space 
of  more  than  600  miles  from  north  to  south,  during  the  last  four 
centuries,  has  been  established  by  the  observations  of  a  Danish 
naturalist.  Dr.  PingeL  And  while  these  proofs  of  continental 
elevation  and  subsidence,  by  slow  and  insensible  movements, 
have  been  recently  brought  to  light,  the  evidence  has  been 
daily  strengthened  of  continued  changes  of  level  effected  by 
violent  convtdsions  in  countries  where  earthquakes  are  fre- 
quent. There  the  rocks  are  rent  from  time  to  time,  and 
heaved  up  or  thrown  down  several  feet  at  once,  and  dis- 
turbed in  such  a  manner,  as  to  show  how  entirely  the 
original  position  of  strata  may  be  modified  in  the  course  of 
centuries. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  also  inferred  that,  in  those  parts  of  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  where  circular  coral  islands  and 
barrier  reefs  abound,  there  is  a  slow  and  continued  sinking  of 
the  submarine  mountains  on  which  the  masses  of  coral  are 
based,  while  there  are  other  areas  of  the  South  Sea  where  the 
land  is  on  the  rise,  and  where  coral  has  been  upheaved  far 
above  the  sea-level. 

Along  our  coasts  we  find  numerous  submerged  forests,  only 
visible  at  low  water,  having  the  tninks  of  the  trees  erect  and 

See  Principles  of  Geology,  186/,  p,  814. 
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their  roots  attached  to  them  and  still  spreading  through  the 
ancient  soil  as  when  they  were  living.  They  occur  in  too  many 
places,  and  sometimes  at  too  great  a  depth,  to  be  explained  by 
a  mere  change  in  the  level  of  the  tides,  although,  as  the  coasts 
waste  away  and  alter  in  shape,  the  height  to  which  the  tides 
rise  and  fall  is  always  varying,  and  the  level  of  high  tide  at  any 
given  point  may,  in  the  course  of  many  ages,  differ  by  sevend 
feet  or  even  fathoms.  It  is  this  fluctuation  in  the  height  of  the 
tides,  and  the  erosion  and  destruction  of  the  sea-coast  by  the 
waves,  that  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  in  a  few  cen« 
turies,  or  even  perhaps  in  a  few  thousand  years,  to  determine 
whether  there  is  a  diange  by  subterranean  movement  in  the 
relative  level  of  sea  and  land. 

We  often  behold,  as  on  the  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Pem- 
brokeshire, facts  which  appear  to  lead  to  opposite  conclusions. 
In  one  place  a  raised  beach  with  marine  littoral  shells,  and  in 
another  immediately  adjoining  a  submerged  forest. 

Alternations  of  marine  and  flresbwater  strata. — It  has 
been  shown  in  the  third  chapter  that  there  is  such  a  difference 
between  land,  freshwater,  and  marine  fossils  as  to  enable  the 
geologist  to  determine  whether  particular  groups  of  strata  were 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  or  in  estuaries,  rivers,  or 
lakes.  If  surprise  was  at  first  created  by  the  discovery  of 
marine  corals  and  shells  at  the  height  of  several  miles  above  the 
sea-level,  the  imagination  was  afterwards  not  less  startied  by 
observing  that  in  the  successive  strata  composing  the  earth's 
crust,  especially  if  their  total  thickness  amounted  to  thousands 
of  feet,  were  comprised  in  some  parts  formations  of  shaUow-sea 
AS  well  as  of  deep-sea  origin  ;  also  beds  of  brackish  or  even  of 
purely  freshwater,  formation,  as  well  as  vegetable  matter  or  coal 
accumulated  on  ancient  land.  In  these  cases  we  as  frequentiy 
find  freshwater  beds  below  a  marine  set,  or  shallow  water  under 
those  of  deep-sea  origin,  as  the  reverse.  Thus  if  we  bore  an 
Artesian  well  below  London,  we  pass  through  a  marine  day^ 
and  there  reach,  at  the  depth  of  several  himdred  feet,  a  shallow 
water  and  fluviatile  sand,  beneath  which  comes  the  white  chalk 
originally  formed  in  a  deep  sea.  Or,  if  we  bore  vertically 
through  the  chalk  of  the  North  Downs  we  come,  after  travers- 
ing marine  chalky  strata,  upon  a  freshwater  formation  many 
hundreds  of  feet  thick  called  the  Wealden,  such  as  is  seen  in 
Kent  and  Surrey,  which  is  known  in  its  turn  to  rest  on  purely 
marine  beds.  In  like  manner  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain 
we  sink  vertical  shafts  through  marine  deposits  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  come  upon  coal,  which  was  formed  by  the  growth  of 
plants  on  an  ancient  land-surface  sometimes  hundreds  of  square 
miles  in  extent. 


Tertioal  oonglomerate  and  suiditsiM. 
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and  onrred  Btraita. — It  hu  been  stated 
)  strata  of  different  ages  are  Bometimea  found  at  a 
poiuiderable  height  above  the  aea,  jet  retaining  their  original 
borizontalitf ;  but  this  atate  of  thinga  is  quite  exceptional.  As 
ft  general  rule  strata  ace  inclined  or  bent  in  suoh  a  manner  as  to 
imply  that  their  original  position  has  been  altered, 

Ths  most  nnequivocal  evidence  of  mich  a  change  is  afforded 
1^  their  standing  up  vertically  showing  their  edges,  which  is  by 
no  means  a  rare  phenomenon,  especially  in  moimtainouB  coun- 
itiM.  Thus  we  find  in  Scotland,  on  the  aonthem  Bkirta  of  the 
Orsmpiana,  beds  of  pudding-stone  alternating  with  thin  layen 
ci  fins  sand,  all  placed  vertically  to  the  horizon.  When  De 
Sauisnre    first    observed    certain  hb.m. 

conglomerates  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  Swiss  Alps,  he  re- 
marked that  the  pebbles,  being 
for  the  most  part  of  an  oval  shape, 
had  their  longer  axes  parallel  to 
tlie  planes  of  stratification  (aee  fig. 
My  From  this  he  inferred  that 
mdi  strata  must,  at  first,  have  , 
been  horizontal,  each  oval  pebble 
having  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  with  its  flatter  side 
^  parallel  to  the  horizon,  for  the  same  reason  that  an  egg  will  not 
stand  on  either  end  if  nnaupported.  Some  few,  indeed,  of  the 
rounded  atones  in  a  conglomerate  occasionally  afford  an  excep- 
Moa  to  the  above  rule,  (or  the  same  reason  that  in  a  river's  bed, 
or  in  a  ahin{^e  beach,  some  pebbles  rest  on  their  ends  or  edges ; 
these  having  been  shoved  against  or  between  other  stones  by  a 
irave  or  current  so  as  to  assume  this  position. 

Anttdinal  artd  eynclincU  curves. — Tertical  strata,  when  they 
out  be  traced  oontinuous^  upwards  or  downwards  for  some 
depth,  are  almost  invariably  seen  to  be  parts  of  great  curves, 
wUeb  may  have  a  diameter  of  a  few  yards  or  of  several  miles.  I 
shall  first  describe  two  cnrves  of  considerable  regularity,  which 
oocor  in  Forfarshire,  extending  over  a  conntry  twenty  miles  in 
breadth,  from  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  to  the  seaneor  Arbroath. 
The  mass  of  strata  here  shown  may  be  2,000  feet  in  thick- 
ness, consisting  of  red  and  white  sandstone  and  various  coloured 
sh^es,  the  beds  being  distinguishable  into  four  principal  groups, 
namely  :  No.  1,  red  marl  or  shale  ;  So.  2,  red  sandstone,  used 
for  bnilding ;  No.  3,  conglomerate  ;  and  No.  4,  grey  paving-atone, 
and  tile-stone  with  green  and  reddish  shale,  containing  peculiar 
organic  remains.  A  glance  at  the  section  will  show  that  each  of 
the  forma^ons  2,  3,  4,  ore  repeated  thrice  at  the  auilsiCb,  Wua 
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with  a  Boutherly,  and  onoe  irith  a  northerly  inclination  or  dip, 
and  the  beda  in  No.  ],  which  are  nearly  horiKontal,  are  atiU 
brought  up  twice  by  a  dight  cnr- 
Tature  to  tlie  surface,  once  on  each 
aide  of  A.  Beginning  at  the  north- 
weat  eitremityj  the  tile-stones  and 
conglomerates,  No.  4  and  Ho.  3, 
are  vertical,  and  they  general^ 
form  a  ridge  parallel  to  the  south- 
ern akirts  of  the  Grampians.  The 
superior  strata,  Nob.  2  and  1,  be. 
IB  and  less  inclined  on  de- 
scending to  the  Talley  of  Strath- 
nioro,  "where  the  strata,  having  a 
concave  bend,  vtre  said  by  geolo- 
gists to  lieiu  a 'trough' or 'basin,' 
Through  the  centre  of  thiB  valley 
nina  an  imaginary  line  A,  called 
||  teclinicallp  a  synclinal  Iine,'where 
S  6  the  beds,  which  are  tilted  in  oppo- 
II  site  directions,  may  be  supposed 
I"!  to  meet.  It  is  most  important  for 
J I  the  observer  to  mark  such  lines, 
•  s  for  he  will  perceive  by  the  diagram 
^=  that,  in  travelling  from  the  north 
|S>  to  the  centre  of  the  basin,  ha  is  al- 
g^  Trays  passing  from  older  to  newer 
I  beds  ;  whereas,  after  crossing  the 
line  A  and  pursuing  his  couree  in 
the  same  southerly  direction,  he  is 
continunllj  leaving  the  newer,  and 
advancing  upon  older  strata.  All 
the  deposits  wMch  he  had  before 
examined  begin  then  to  recur  in 
reversed  order,  until  he  arrives  at 
the  central  axis  of  the  Sidlaw  hills, 
where  the  fltrata  are  seen  to  form 
an  arch  or  sivldk,  having  an  anli- 
clinal  line  B  in.  the  centre.  On 
passing  this  line,  and  continuing 
towards  the  S.E.,  the  formations 
4,  3,  and  3,  are  again  repeated,  in 
the  same  relative  order  of  snperpo- 
Bition,  hut  with  a  southerly  dip.  At  WhitenSBB  {see  diagram)  it 
inll  be  seen  that  the  iudiued  strata  are  ooyered  by  a  newer  de- 
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pooit,  a,  in  horizontal  beds.  These  are  composed  of  red  ooD' 
glomerate  and  sand,  and  are  newer  than  any  of  the  groups,  1, 
2,  3,  4,  before  described,  and  rest  rmcon/ormahly  upon  strata  of 
the  sandstone  group  No.  2. 

An  example  of  curved  strata,  in  which  the  bends  or  convoln- 
tions  of  the  rock  are  sliarper  and  far  more  numerous  within  an 
equal  spaoe,  has  been  well  described  by  Sir  James  Hall.'  It 
ocean  near  St.  Abb's  Head,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  where 
the  rocks  consiBt  principally  of  a  bluish  sUte,  having  ftequentlj 
a  ripple-marked  surface.  The  undnlationa  oi  the  beds  reach 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  difis  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height, 


oE  slats  seu  St.  Abb'i  Head,  BerwIckBhln.    (^  J.  Ball.) 


and  there  are  sixteen  distinct  bondings  in  the  course  of  about 
aix  miles,  the  curratures  being  alternately  concaye  and  convex 
upwards. 

VoldlnK  by  toter*l  moremeBti — An  experiment  was  made 
by  Sir  James  Hall,  with  a  view  of  illustrating  the  manner  in 
which  such  strata,  assuming  them  to  have  been  originally  hori- 
Eontal,  may  have  been  forced  into  their  present  position.  A 
set  of  layers  of  clay  were  placed  under  a  weight,  and  their 
opposite  ends  pressed  towards  each  other  with  snch  force  as  to 
cause  them  to  approach  mere  nearly  together.  On  the  removal 
of  the  weight  the  layers  of  clay  were  found  to  be  curved  and 
folded,  so  as  to  bear  a  miniature  resemblance  to  the  strata  in 
the  ciiBa .  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  natural 
section  or  sea^iff  we  only  see  tlie  foldings  imperfectly,  one  part 
being  invisible  beneath  the  sea,  and  the  other,  or  upper  portion, 
being  supposed  to  have  been  carried  away  by  denudation,  at 
that  action  of  water  which  will  be  explained  in  tjie  next  chapter* 
"  Edin.  Trans,  toL  vii  pi.  8. 
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The  dark  lines  in  the  accompanying  plan  (fig.  57}  represent 
what  is  actuallj  seen  of  the  strata  in  the  line  of  cliff  alluded  to  j 
the  fainter  lines  indicate  that  portion  which  is  concealed  be- 
neath the  aea-level,  as  also  that  which  ia  aupposed  to  have  once 
esistfid  above  the  present  level. 


Pig.  67, 


We  may  stiU  more  easily  illustrate  the  effects  which  a  laterd 
thrust  might  produce  on  flexible  strata,  by  placing  several 
pieces  of  differently  coloured  clotlu  upon  a  table,  ^id  when 
they  are  spread  out  horizontally,  cover  them  with  a  1>ook. 
Then  apply  other  books  to  each  end,  and  force  them  towards 
each  other.  The  folding  of  the  cloths  (see  fig,  58)  will  imitate 
those  of  the  bent  strata ;  the  incumbent  book  being  slightly 

Fig.M. 


lifted  up,  and  no  longer  touching  the  two  volumes  on  which 
it  rested  before,  because  it  is  supported  by  the  tops  of  the 
anticlinal  ridges  formed  by  the  curved  cloths.  In  like  manner 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  squeezed  strata,  although  late- 
rally condensed  and  more  closely  packed,  are  yet  elongated 
and  made  to  rise  upwards  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
pressure. 
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Whether  the  analogous  flexures  in  stratified  rocks  have 
really  been  due  to  similar  sideway  movements  is  a  question 
which  we  cannot  decide  by  reference  to  our  own  observation.  . 
Our  inability  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  process  is,  perhaps, 
not  simply  owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  subterranean 
regions  where  the  mechanical  force  is  exerted,  but  to  the  ex- 
treme slowness  of  the  movement.  The  changes  may  sometimes 
be  due  to  variation  in  the  temperature  of  mountain  masses  of 
rook,  causing  them,  while  still  solid,  to  expand  or  contract,  or 
melting  them^  and  then  again  cooling  them  and  allowing  them 
to  crystallise.  If  such  be  the  case,  we  have  scarcely  more  reason 
to  expect  to  witness  the  operation  of  the  process  within  the 
limited  periods  of  our  scientific  observation  than  to  see  the 
swelling  of  the  roots  of  a  tree,  by  which,  in  the  course  of  years, 
a  wall  of  solid  masonry  may  be  lifted  up,  rent,  or  thrown  down. 
In  both  instances  the  force  may  be  irresistible,  but  though 
adequate,  it  need  not  be  visible  by  us,  provided  the  time  re- 
qxiired  for  its  development  be  very  great.  The  lateral  pressure 
arising  from  the  unequal  expansion  of  roeks  by  heat,  may  cause 
one  mass  lying  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  gnulually  to  occupy 
a  larger  space  so  as  to  press  upon  another  rock,  which,  if  flexible, 
may  be  squeezed  into  a  bent  and  folded  form.  It  will  also  ap- 
pear, when  the  volcanic  and  granitic  rocks  are  described,  that 
some  of  them  have,  when  melted  in  the  interior  of  the  earth's 
crust,  been  injected  forcibly  into  fissures,  and  after  the  solidifi- 
cation of  such  intruded  matter,  other  sets  of  rents,  crossing  the 
first,  have  been  formed  and  in  their  turn  filled  by  melted  rock. 
Such  repeated  injections  imply  a  stretching,  and  often  upheaval, 
of  the  whole  mass. 

We  also  know,  especially  by  the  study  of  regions  liable  to 
earthquakes,  that  there  are  causes  at  work  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth  capable  of  producing  a  sinking  in  of  the  ground,  some- 
times very  local,  but  often  extending  over  a  wide  area.  The 
continuance  of  such  a  downward  movement,  especially  if  partial 
and  confined  to  linear  areas,  may  produce  regular  folds  in  the 
strata. 

Creeps  in  eeal  mines^ — The  '  Creeps,'  as  they  are  called,  in 
ooal  mines  afford  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  fact.  First, 
it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  excavation  of  coal  at  a 
considerable  depth  causes  the  mass  of  overlying  strata  to  sink 
down  bodily,  even  when  props  are  left  to  support  the  roof  of 
the  mine.  *In  Yorkshire,'  says  Mr.  Buddie,  *  three  distinct 
subsidences  were  perceptible  at  the  surface,  after  the  clearing 
out  of  three  seams  of  coal  below,  and  innumerable  vertical 
cracks  were  caused  in  the  incumbent  mass  of  sandstone  and 
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shale  which  thus  settled  down.'^  The  exact  amount  of  de- 
pression in  these  cases  can  only  be  accurately  measured  where 
water  accumulates  on  the  surface,  or  a  railway  traverses  a 
coal-field. 

When  a  bed  of  coal  is  worked  out,  pillars  or  rectangular 
masses  of  coal  are  left  at  intervals  as  props  to  support  tiie 
roof,  and  protect  the  colliers.  Thus,  in  fig.  59,  representing  a 
section  at  Wallsend,  Newcastle,  the  galleries  which  have  been 
excavated  are  represented  by  the  white  spaces  a  &,  while  the 
adjoining  dark  portions  are  parts  of  the  original  coal  seam  left 
as  props,  beds  of  sandy  clay  or  shale  constituting  the  floNor  of 
the  mine.  When  the  props  have  been  reduced  in  size,  they  are 
pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  overlying  rocks  (no  less  than  630 
feet  thick)  upon  the  shale  below,  which  is  thereby  squeezed  and 
forced  up  into  the  open  spaces. 

Now  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  instead  of  the  floor 
rising  up,  the  ceiling  would  sink  down,  and  this  effect,  called  a 
'  Thrust,'  does,  in  fact,  take  place  where  the  pavement  is  more 
solid  than  the  roof.  But  it  usually  happens,  in  coal  mines,  that 
the  roof  is  composed  of  hard  shale,  or  occasionally  of  sandstone, 
more  imyielding  than  the  foundation,  which  often  consists  of 
clay.  Even  where  the  argillaceous  substrata  are  hard  at  first, 
they  soon  become  softened  and  reduced  to.  a  plastic  state 
when  exposed  to  the  contact  of  air  and  water  in  the  floor  of  a 
mine. 

Fig.  69. 
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1 :•  Shale     eighteen  ya7'ds  thick. 


Section  of  carboniferous  strata  at  Wallsend,  Newcastle,  showing  '  Creeps.' 

(J.  Buddie,  Esq.) 

Horizontal  length  of  ssction,  174  feet.    The  upper  seam,  or  main  coal,  here  worked 

out,  was  630  feet  below  the  surface. 

1.  Main  coal,  6  feet  6  inches.  2.  Metal  coal,  8  feet. 

The  first  symptom  of  a  '  creep,'  says  Mr.  Buddie,  is  a  slight 
curvature  at  the  bottom  of  each  gallery,  as  at  a,  fig.  59  \  then 

s  Proceedings  of  Geol.  See.  vol.  iii.  p.  148. 
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the  pavement  continuing  to  rise,  begins  to  open  with  a  longi- 
tudinal crack,  as  at  6  ;  then  the  points  of  the  fractured  ridge 
reach  the  roof,  as  at  c  ;  and,  lastly,  the  upraised  beds  close  up 
the  whole  gallery,  and  the  broken  portions  of  the  ridge  are  re- 
united and  flattened  at  the  top,  in  the  manner  shown  at  d 
Meanwhile  the  coal  in  the  props  has  become  crushed  and 
cracked  by  pressure.  It  is  also  found  that  below  the  creeps 
a,  by  c,  d,  an  inferior  stratiun^  called  the  'metal  coal,'  which  is 
3  feet  thick,  has  been  fractured  at  the  points  e,  /,  g,  h,  and  has 
risen,  so  as  to  prove  that  the  upward  movement,  caused  by  the 
working  out  of  the  ^  main  coal,'  has  been  propagated  through 
a  thickness  of  54  feet  of  argillaceous  beds,  which  intervene 
between  the  two  coal  seams.  This  same  displacement  has  also 
been  traced  downwards  more  than  150  feet  below  the  metal 
coal,  but  it  grows  continually  less  and  less  until  it  becomes 
imperceptible. 

No  part  of  the  process  above  described  is  more  deserving  of 
our  notice  than  the  slowness  with  which  the  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  beds  is  brought  about.  Days,  months,  or 
even  years,  will  sometimes  elapse  between  the  first  bending  of 
the  pavement  and  the  time  of  its  reaching  the  roof.  Where  the 
movement  has  been  most  rapid,  the  curvature  of  the  beds  is 
most  regular,  and  the  reunion  of  the  fractured  ends  most 
complete  ;  whereas  the  signs  of  displacement  or  violence  are 
greatest  in  those  creeps  which  have  required  months  or  years 
for  their  entire  accomplishment.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  similar  changes  may  have  been  wrought  on  a  larger  scale 
in  the  earth's  crust  by  partial  and  gradual  subsidences,  espe- 
cially where  the  ground  has  been  imdermined  throughout  long 
periods  of  time  ;  and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  inferring 
sudden  violence,  simply  because  the  distortion  of  the  beds  is 
excessive. 

Engineers  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  they  raise  the 
level  of  a  railway  by  heaping  stone  or  gravel  on  a  foundation  of 
marsh,  quicksand,  or  other  yielding  formation,  the  new  mound 
often  sinks  for  a  time  as  fast  as  they  attempt  to  elevate  it ; 
when  they  have  persevered  so  as  to  overcome  this  difficulty, 
they  frequently  find  that  some  of  the  adjoining  flexible  ground 
has  risen  up  in  one  or  more  parallel  arches  or  folds,  showing 
that  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  sinking  materials  has  given  rise 
to  a  lateral  folding  movement. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  solid  parts  of 
the  earth's  crust  may  sometimes,  as  before  mentioned,  be  made 
to  expand  by  heat,  or  may  be  pressed  by  the  force  of  steam, 
against  flexible  strata  loaded  with  a  great  weight  oi  ixkiovm^i^ 
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rocks.  In  this  case  the  yielding  mass,  squeezed,  but  unable  to 
overcome  the  resistance  which  it  meets  with  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, may  be  gradually  relieved  by  lateral  folding. 

Bip  and  strike. — ^In  describing  the  manner  in  which  strata 
depart  from  their  original  horizontality,  some  technical  terms, 
such  as  *  dip '  and  '  strike,'  *  anticUnal '  and  '  synclinal '  line  or 
axis,  are  used  by  geologists.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain 
some  of  these  to  the  student.  If  a  stratum  or  bed  of  rock, 
instead  of  being  quite  level,  be  inclined  to  one  side,  it  is  said  to 
dip  :  the  point  of  the  compass  to  which  it  is  inclined  is  called 
the  point  of  dip,  and  the  degree  of  deviation  from  a  level  or 

J,,    g^  horizontal  Hne  is  called  the 

'  —  N  cmiount  ofdipy  or  the  angle 

of  dip.  Thus,  in  the  an- 
nexed diagram  (fig.  60),  a 
series  of  strata  are  inclined, 
and  they  dip  to  the  north 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees.  The  striJce,  or  line  of  hea/rvng,  is  the  prolongation  or 
extension  of  the  strata  in  a  direction  at  right  a/ngles  to  the  dip  ; 
and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  direction  of  the  strata. 
Thus,  in  the  above  instance  of  strata  dipping  to  the  north,  their 
strike  must  necessarily  be  east  and  west.  We  have  borrowed 
the  word  from  the  German  geologists,  streichen  signifying  to 
extend,  to  have  a  certain  direction.  Dip  and  strike  may  be 
aptly  illustrated  by  a  row  of  houses  running  east  and  west,  the 
long  ridge  of  the  roof  representing  the  strike  of  the  stratum  of 
slates,  which  dip  on  one  side  to  the  north,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  south. 

A  stratum  which  is  horizontal,  or  quite  level  in  all  directions^ 
has  neither  dip  nor  strike. 

It  is  always  important  for  the  geologist,  who  is  endeavouring 
to  comprehend  the  structure  of  a  country,  to  learn  how  the  beds 
dip  in  every  part  of  the  district ;  but  it  requires  some  practice 
to  avoid  being  occasionally  deceived,  both  as  to  the  point  of  dip 
and  the  amount  of  it. 

If  the  upper  surface  of  a  hard  stony  stratum  be  uncovered, 
whether  artificially  in  a  quarry,  or  by  the  waves  at  the  foot  ojf 
a  cliff,  it  is  easy  to  determine  towards  what  point  of  the  compass 
the  slope  is  steepest,  or  in  what  direction  water  would  flow,  if 
poiured  upon  it.  This  is  the  true  dip.  But  the  edges  of  highly 
inclined  strata  may  give  rise  to  perfectly  horizontal  lines  in  the 
face  of  a  vertical  cliff,  if  the  observer  see  the  strata  in  the  line 
of  their  strike,  the  dip  being  inwards  from  the  face  of  the  diff. 
If,  however,  we  come  to  a  break  in  the  cliff,  which  exhibits  a 
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Bection  exsctlj  at  right  sn^ea  to  the  line  of  the  strike,  we  an 
then  able  to  ascertain  the  true  dip.  In  the  annexed  drawing 
(fig.  61),  we  may  aappose  a  headland,  one  side  of  nhich  faces  to 
the  north,  where  the  beds  woiild  appear  perfectly  horizontal  to 
a  penon  in  the  boat ;  while  on  the  other  side,  facing  the 
west,  the  tnie  dip  would  be  seen  bj  the  person  on  shore  to 


iig.ea. 


Apponat  lioiiioiitaUty  of 

be  at  an  angle  of  40°.  If,  therefore,  our  obaervations  are 
confined  to  a  vertical  precipice  facing  in  one  direction,  we 
mnst  endeaTour  to  find  a  ledge  or  portion  of  the  plane  of  one 
of  the  beds  projecting  beyond  the  others,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  tme  dip. 

If  not  provided  with  a  clinometer,  a  mort  useful  instrument 
when  it  is  of  consequence  to  determine  with  precision  the  in- 
clination of  the  strata,  the  observer 
may  measure  the  angle  within  a 
few  degrees  by  standing  exactly 
opposite  to  a  cliff  where  the  true 
dip  is  exhibited,  holding  the  hands 
immediately  before  the  eyes,  and 
pl&cing  the  fingers  of  one  in  a  ] 
pendicular  and  of  the  otber  i 
horizontal  position,  as  in  fig. 
It  is  thus  easy  to  discover  whether 
th«  lines  of  the  inclined  beds  bisect 
the  angle  of  90°,  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  hands,  so  as  to  g^ve 
an  angle  of  46°,  or  whether  it  would  divide  the  space  into 
two  equal  or  unequal  portions.  You  have  only  to  change 
hand*  to  get  the  dip  indicated  by  the  lower  dotted  line  on  the 
tipper  side  of  the  horizontal  hand. 

It  has  been  already  seen,  pp.  52, 53,  in  describing  &q  cot^gi^ 
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BtratB  on  the  east  coaat  of  Scotland,  in  Foriarsliire  And  Benrick- 
shire,  that  a  series  of  concave  and  convex  bendinga  are  occa- 
sionally repeated  several  times.  These  usualfy  form  part  of  a 
series  of  paraJlel  waves  of  strata,  which  are  prolonged  in  the 
same  direction,  throughout  a  considerable  extent  of  country. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  tJie  Swiss  Jura,  that  lofty  chain  of  monm- 
tains  has  heen  proved  to  consist  of  many  parallel  ridges,  with 
intervening  longitudinal  valleys,  as  in  fig.  63,  the  ridges  being 
formed  by  curved  fossiljferous  strata,  of  which  the  nature  and 


^tuie  ol  the  Swisg  Jnn 


dip  are  occasionally  displayed  in  deep  transverse  gorges,  called 
'  duaes,'  caused  by  fractures  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  chain.*  Now  let  us  suppose  these  ridges  and  parallel 
valleys  to  run  north  and  south,  we  should  then  say  that  the 
tMke  of  the  beds  is  north  aud  south,  and  the  dip  east  and  west. 
Lines  drawn  along  the  summits  of  the  ridges  A,  B,  wonld  be 
anticlinal  lines,  and  one  following  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining 
valleys  a  synclinal  line. 

onterap  of  BtratB. — It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  these 
ridges,  A,  B  (fig.  63),  are  unbroken  on  the  summit,  whereas  one 
of  ihem,  O,  has   been 


ng.e*. 
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fractured  along  the  line 
of  strike,  and  a  portion 
of  it  carried  away  by 
denudation,  so  that  the 
ridges  of  the  beds  in  the 
formations  a,  b,  c,  come 
out  to  the  day,  or,  as 
the  miners  say,  crop  out, 
on  the  sides  of  a  valley, 
ridge  as  C,  as  given  in  a 
geological  map,  may  be  expressed  by  tbe  diagram  fig.  64,  and 
*  Tbnnnann, '  Easii  snr  lea  SoulbvemeDa  Junusiqneg  dn  Ponrnlniy, 
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QiDund  plu  of  tbs  dmndgd  lidge  0,  &g.  tS. 

The  ground  plan  of  such  a  denuded 
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the  dOBB  section  of  the  same  hj  fig.  66.  The  lino  D  E,  fig.  64, 
is  ths  anticlinal  line,  on  each  side  uf  which  the  dip  is  in 
opposite  directions,  as  expressed  by  the  arrows.  The  emer- 
genoe  of  strata  at  the  surface  is  called  bj  miners  their  outcmp 
at  bamet. 

If,  instead  of  being  folded  into  parallel  ridges,  the  beds  form 
a  boss  or  dome-shaped  protuberance,  and  if  we  suppose  tho 
anmmit  of  the  dome  carried  off,  the  ground  plan  would  exhibit 
the  edgee  of  the  strata  forming  a  succession  of  oirclea,  or  ellipaea, 
round  a  common  centre.  These  circles  are  tbe  lines  of  strike, 
and  the  dip  being  always  at  right  angles  is  inclined  in  the 
course  of  the  circuit  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  constituting 
what  is  termed  a  qu&-quilyeiaal  dip — that  is,  turning  every 
way. 

There  are  endless  variations  in  the  fignres  described  by  the 
basset-edges  of  the  strata,  according  to  the  different  inclination 
of  the  beds,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  happen  to  have  been 
denuded.  Qne  of  the  simplest  rules,  with  which  every  geologist 
should  be  acquamted,  relates  to  the  V  like  form  of  the  beds  aa 
they  crop  out  m  an  ordinary  valley  First,  if  the  strata  be 
.  horizontal,  the  V  like  form  will  be  also  on  a  level,  and  the 
.  newest  strata  will  appear  at  the  greatest  heights 

Secondly,if  tlie  beds  be  inclined  and  intersected  by  a  valley 
.  sloping  in  tiie  same  direction,  and  the  dip  of  the  beds  be  less 


Fig  «< 


.steep  than  the  slope  of  the  valley,  then  the  V's,  as  they  are 
often  termed  by  miners,  will  point  upwards  (aee  fig.  66),  those 
formed  by  the  newer  beds  appearing  in  a  superior  position,  and 

-  extending  highest  up  the  valley,  as  A  is  seen  above  B. 

Thirdly,  if  the  dip  of  the  beds  be  steeper  than  the  slope  of 
the  valley,  then  the  Y's  will  point  downwards  (see  fig.  6T),  aiid 
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V  appear  nppermoat,  i 


thoKe  formed  of  the  older  beds  will  i 

B  appears  above  A. 

Fourthly,  in  every  case  where  the  strata  dip  in  a  contnuj 

direction   to    the  slope  of  the  valley,  whatever  be  the  angle 
Fig  S7  of   inclination,   tiie 

newer  beds  wiU 
appear  the  highest, 
as  in  the  fint  and 
second  casea  This 
IS  shown  by  the 
drawing  (fig  68), 
which  exhibits 
strata  rising  at  an 
angle  of  20',  and 
crossed  by  a  valley, 
which  dedinee  in  an 
opposite  direction 
at  20° 

These  nilea  may 
often  be  of  great 
practical  utility;  for 
the  different  de- 
grees of  dip  occur- 
ring in  the  two 
'''  cases  represented 
in  figures  66  and  67 
may  occasionally  be 
encountered  in  fol- 
lowing the  same 
line  of  fiexure  at 
points  a  few  miles 

slope  01  ralley  !0°  dip  or  BtraU S0°  In oppoaile  dbeoaoni.    j.  ,      ,    *_„„    muih 

other  A  miner  unacquainted  with  the  rule,  who  had  first 
explored  the  valley  (fig  66),  may  have  sunk  a  vertical  shaft 
below  the  coal  seain  A,  until  he  reached  the  inferior  bed  B. 
He  might  then  pass  to  the  valley  (fig.  67),  and  discovering  there 
also  tlie  outcrop  of  two  coal  seams,  miglit  begin  his  workings  in 
the  uppermost  in  the  expectation  of  coming  down  to  the  other 
bed  A,  which  would  be  observed  cropping  out  lower  down  the 
valley.  But  a  glance  at  the  section  will  demonstrate  the  futility 
of  such  hopes.' 

>  I  im  Indebted  to  the  bindaesa  of  find  tt  by  no  msam  easy  to  under- 

T.  Sopwith,  Esq.,  fol  three  modeU  etsnd  Bach  copi«,  &lthoii((b.  If  he 

which  I  have  copied  in  ths  tbon  were  to  examiDi   and   handla   the 

dltgnais;    bat  Ibe  beghiner   may  origiaaLs,   tnmiiig   them  about  tn 
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Synclinal  strata  ftormlngr  rldgres. — ^Although  in  many  cases 
an  anticlinal  axis  forms  a  ridge,  and  a  synclinal  axis  a  valley,  as 
in  A  By  fig.  63,  p.  60,  yet  this  can  by  no  means  be  laid  down  as 
a  general  rule,  as  the  beds  very  often  slope  inwards  from  either 
side  of  a  mountain^  as  at  a,  6,  fig.  69,  while  in  the  intervening 
valley  c  they  slope  upwards,  forming  an  arch. 

It  would  be  natural  to  expect  the  fracture  of  solid  rocks  to 
take  place  chiefly  where  the  bending, of  the  strata  has  been 
sharpest,  and  such  rending  may  produce  ravines,  giving  access 
to  running  water  and  exposing  the  surface  to  atmospheric  waste. 


^ynclinaL 


Fig.  69. 
Anticlinal. 


Synclinal. 


Grits  and  shales.  Mountain  limestone.  Grits  and  shales. 

Section  of  carboniferons  rocks  of  Lancashire.    (E.  Hull.)  * 

The  entire  absence,  however,  of  such  cracks  at  points  where  the 
strain  must  have  been  greatest,  as  at  a,  fig.  63,  is  often  very 
remarkable  and  not  always  easy  of  explanation.  We  must 
imagine  that  many  strata  of  limestone,  chert,  and  other  rocks 
which  are  now  brittle,  were  pliant  when  bent  into  their  present 
position.  They  have  owed  their  flexibility  in  part  to  the 
fluid  matter  which  they  contained  in  their  minute  pores,  as  be- 
fore described  (p.  39),  and  in  part  to  the  permeation  of  sea- 
water,  while  they  were  yet  submerged. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  great  curvatures 

Fig.  70. 


strata  of  diert,  grit,  and  marl  near  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 

of  the  strata  are  seen  in  the  sea-cliflis^  where  the  rocks  consist  of 
marl,  grit,  and  chert.  At  certain  points,  as  at  a,  fig.  70^  some 
of  the  bendings  of  the  flinty  chert  are  so  sharp^  IJiat  specimens 

different  ways,  he  would  at  once  has  constructed  to  illustrate /at</f«. 
comprehend  their  meaning  as  well  as         ^  Edward    Hull,   Quart.    Geol* 

the  import  of  others  far  more  com-  Joum.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  824.    1868. 
plicated,  which  the  same  engineer 
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might  be  broken  off,  well  fitted  to  serve  as  ridge-tilea  on  the 
roof  of  a  house.  Althoi^  this  chert  could  not  hove  been 
brittle  as  now,  when  first  folded  into  this  shape,  it  presents, 
nevertheleBB,  here  and  there  at  the  points  of  greatest  flexure 
small  cracks,  which  show  that  it  was  solid,  and  not  wholly  in- 
capable of  breaking  at  the  period  of  its  displacement.  The 
numerous  rents  alluded  to  are  not  empty,  but  filled  with  chalce- 
dony and  quartz. 

Between  San  Oaterina  and  Castrogiovanni,  in  Sicily,  bont  and 
undulating  gypseous  marls  occur,  with  here  and  there  thin  bede 
of    solid   gypsum    interstratified. 
Sometimes  these  solid  layers  have 
been  broken  into  detached  frag- 
^  ments,  still  preserving  their  sharp 
=  edges  (g  g,  fig.  71),  while  the  con- 
Z  tinuity  of    the   more   pliable  and 
~~  ductile  marls,  m,  m,  has  not  been 
interrupted. 

We  have  already  explained,  fig. 
69,  that  stratified  rocks  have  usu- 
ally their  strata  bent  into  parallel  folds  forming  anticlinal  and 
synclinal  axes,  a  group  of  several  of  these  folds  having  often 
been  subjected  to  a  common  movement,  and  having  acquired  a 
uniform  strike  or  direction.  In 
some  disturbed  regions  these 
folds  have  been  doubled  back 
upon  themselves  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  is  often  difficult  for 
&n  experienced  geologist  to  determine  correctly  the  relative  age 
of  the  beds  by  superposition.  Thus  if  wo  meet  with  the  strata 
seen  in  the  section,  Sg.  72,  we  should  naturally  suppose  that 

Flg.78. 
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there  were  twelve  distinct  beds,  or  sets  of  beds,  No.  1  being 
the  newest,  and  Ko.  12  the  oldest  of  the  series.     But  thia 
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section  may  perhaps  exhibit  merely  six  beds,  which  have  been 
folded  in  the  manner  seen  in  fig.  73,  so  that  each  of  them  is 
twice  repeated,  the  position  of  one-half  being  reversed,  and 
part  of  No.  1,  originally  the  uppermost,  having  now  become 
the  lowest  of  the  series. 

These  phenomena  are  observable  on  a  magnificent  scale  in 
certain  regions  in  Switzerland,  in  precipices  often  more  than 
2,000  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  there  are  flexures  not 
inferior  in  dimensions  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  upper  part  of  the 
curves  seen  in  this  diagram,  fig.  73,  and  expressed  in  fainter 
lines,  has  been  removed  by  what  is  called  denudation,  to  be 
afterwards  explained. 

Vraotnres  of  the  strata  and  faults. — Numerous  rents  may 
often  be  seen  in  rocks  which  appear  to  have  been  simply  broken, 
the  fractured  parts  still  remaining  in  contact ;  but  we  often  find 
a  fissure,  several  inches  or  yards  wide,  intervening  between  the 
disunited  portions.  These  fissures  are  usually  filled  with  fine 
earth  and  sand,  or  with  angular  fragments  of  stone,  evidently 
derived  from  the  fracture  of  the  contiguous  rocks. 

The  face  of  each  waU  of  the  fissure  is  often  beautifully 
polished,  as  if  glazed,  striated,  or  scored  with  parallel  furrows 
and  ridges,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  continued  rubbing 
together  of  surfaces  of  unequal  hardness.  These  polished  sur- 
faces are  called  by  miners  ^  slickensides.'  It  is  supposed  that 
the  lines  of  the  stiise  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  rocks 
were  moved.  During  one  of  the  minor  earthquakes  in  Chili, 
in  1840,  the  brick  waUs  of  a  building  were  rent  vertically  in 
several  places,  and  made  to  vibrate  for  several  minutes  during 
each  shock,  after  which  they  remained  iminjured,  and  without 
any  opening,  although  the  line  of  each  crack  was  still  visible. 
When  all  movement  had  ceased,  there  were  seen  on  the  floor  of 
the  house,  at  the  bottom  of  each  rent,  small  heaps  of  fine  brick- 
dust,  evidentiy  produced  by  trituration. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  mass  of  rock,  on  one  side  of  a 
fissure,  thrown  up  above  or  down  below  the  mass  with  which  it 
was  once  in  contact  on  the  other  side.  '  This  mode  of  displace- 
ment is  called  a  fault,  shift,  slip,  or  throw.  ^  '  The  miner,^  says 
Playfair,  describing  a  fault,  '  is  often  perplexed,  in  his  subterra- 
neous journey,  by  a  derangement  in  the  strata,  which  changes 
at  once  all  those  lines  and  bearings  which  had  hitherto  directed 
his  course.  When  his  mine  reaches  a  certain  plane,  which  is 
sometimes  perpendicular,  as  in  A  B,  fig.  74,  sometimes  oblique 
to  the  horizon  (as  in  C  D,  ibid.),  he  finds  the  beds  of  rock 
broken  asunder,  those  on  the  one  side  of  the  plane  having 
changed  their  place,  by  sliding  in  a  particular  direction  along 
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ilie  hee  (A  the  otben.    In  this  motka  tliej  lunre 
preflerred  their  paiallelum,  as  in  fi^.  7^  lo  tiisfe  tha 
eMdi  fide  of  the  ianhs  A B,  CD,  condnuie  pumlU 


to 
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Fftoltfl, 


A  B  perpendicalajr,  C  D  oUiqiie  tothe  hnrimn. 


anoilier ;  in  oilier  cases,  the  strata  on  each  side  are  indmed,  as 
in  a,  by  Cy  d  (fig.  75),  though  their  identity  is  stiU  to  be  reoog- 

Hg.  76. 


£  F  fftolt  or  flssnie  filled  with  mbUsh,  on  each  side  of  whidi  the  shifted 

strata  are  not  paralleL 

nised  by  their  possessing  the  same  thickness  and  the  same  in- 
ternal characters.^ 

In  Coalbrook  Dale,  says  Mr.  Prestwich,^  deposits  of  sand- 
stone, shale,  and  coal,  several  thousand  f eet^thick,  and  occupy- 
ing an  area  of  many  miles,  have  been  shivered  into  fragments, 
and  the  broken  remnants  have  been  placed  in  very  discordant 
positions,  often  at  levels  differing  several  hundred  feet  from 
each  other.  The  sides  of  the  faults,  when  x>erpendicular,  are 
commonly  several  yards  apart,  and  are  sometimes  as  much  as 
50  yards  asunder,  the  interval  being  filled  with  broken  d&yris  of 
the  strata.  In  following  the  course  of  the  same  fault  it  is 
sometimes  found  to  produce  in  different  places  very  unequal 
changes  of  level,  the  amount  of  shift  being  in  one  place  300 
and  in  another  700  feet,  which  arises  from  the  union  of  two 


■^  Playfair,  lUust.  of  Hutt.  Theory, 
§  42. 


8  Geol.  Trans,  second  series, 
voL  Y.  p.  462. 
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or  more  faults.  In  other  words,  the  disjointed  strata  have  in 
certain  districts  been  subjected  to  renewed  movements,  which 
they  have  not  suffered  elsewhere. 

We  may  occasionally  see  exact  counterparts  of  these  slips  on 
a  small  scale,  in  pits  of  loose  sand  and  gravel,  many  of  which 
have  doubtless  been  caused  by  the  drying  and  shrinking  of  ar- 
gillaceous and  other  beds,  slight  subsidences  having  taken  place 
from  failure  of  support.  Sometimes,  however,  even  these  small 
slips  may  have  been  produced  during  earthquakes  ;  for  land  has 
been  moved,  and  its  level,  ^relatively  to  the  sea,  considerably 
altered,  within  the  period  when  much  of  the  alluvial  sand  and 
gravel  now  covering  the  surface  of  continents  was  deposited. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  occurrence  in  modem  times  of 
the  changes  just  alluded  to,  was  observed  in  New  Zealand 
during  the  earthquake  of  January  1855.^  In  the  course  of  the 
subterranean  disturbances  a  fracture  in  the  strata  was  produced, 
extending  for  a  distance  of  90  miles.  On  one  side  of  this  fissure, 
the  land  was  elevated  in  places  as  much  as  9  feet,  so  as  to  form 
an  inland  cliff  of  that  height,  but  on  the  other  side  the  strata 
were  unaffected.  At  the  same  time,  a  large  district  in  the 
North  Island,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellington,  was  up- 
raised, while  on  the  opposite  side  of  Cook*s  Strait  a  subsidence 
of  5  feet  took  place,  so  that  ships  were  obliged  to  go  three 
miles  higher  up  the  river  Wairau  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fresh 
water. 

I  have  already  stated  that  a  geologist  must  be  on  his  guard, 
in  a  region  of  disturbed  strata,  against  inferring  repeated  alter- 
nations of  rocks,  when,  in  fact,  the  same  strata,  once  continuous, 
have  been  bent  round  so  as  to  recur  in  the  same  section,  and 
with  the  same  dip.  A  similar  mistake  has  often  been  occasioned 
by  a  aeries  of  faults. 

If,  for  example,  the  dark  line  A  H  (fig.  76)  represent  the 
suiiaoe  of  a  oountryr  on  which  the  strata  ab  c  frequently  crop 
out,  an  observer,  who  is  proceeding  from  H  to  A,  might  at  first 
imagine  that  at  every  step  he  was  approaching  new  strata, 
whereas  the  repetition  of  the  same  beds  has  been  caused  by 
vertical  faults,  or  downthrows.  Thus,  suppose  the  original 
mass,  A,  B,  0,  D,  to  have  been  a  set  of  uniformly  inclined  strata, 
and  that  the  different  masses  under  E  F,  F  G,  and  G  D,  sank 
down  successively,  so  as  to  leave  vacant  the  spaces  marked  in 
the  diagram  by  dotted  lines,  and  to  occupy  those  marked  by 
the  continuous  lines,  then  let  denudation  take  place  along  the 
line  A  H^  so  that  the  protruding  masses  indicated  by  the  fainter 

^  Principles,  10th  ed.  voL  iL  p.  83. 
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lines  are  swept  away, — a  miner  who  has  not  disoovered  the 
faults,  finding  the  mass  a,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  a  bed  of 
coal  four  times  repeated,  might  hope  to  find  four  beds,  workable 
to  an  indefinite  depth,  but  first  on  arriving  at  the  fault  G  he  is 


Fig.  76. 


Apparent  altematioiis  of  strata  caused  hy  vertical  fanlte. 

stopped  suddenly  in  his  workings,  for  he  comes  partly  upon 
the  shale  b,  and  partly  on  the  sandstone  c ;  the  same  result 
awaits  him  at  the  fault  F,  and  on  reaching  £  he  is  again 
stopped  by  a  wall  composed  of  the  rock  d. 

The  very  different  levels  at  which  the  separated  parts  of  the 
same  strata  are  found  on  the  different  sides  of  the  fissure,  in 
some  faults,  are  truly  astonishing.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  England  is  that  called  the  'ninety-fathom  dike,'  in  the  coal- 
field of  Newcastle.  This  name  has  been  given  to  it,  because  the 
same  beds  are  ninety  fathoms  (540  feet)  lower  on  the  northern 
than  they  are  on  the  southern  side.  The  fissure  has  been  filled 
by  a  body  of  sand,  which  is  now  in  a  state  of  sandstone,  and 
is  called  the  dike,  which  is  sometimes  very  narrow,  but  in  other 
places  more  than  twenty  yards  wide.^  The  walls  of  the  fissure 
are  scored  by  grooves,  such  as  would  have  been  produced  if  the 
broken  ends  of  the  rock  had  been  rubbed  along  the  plane  of  the 
fault.'  In  the  Tynedale  and  Craven  foults,  in  the  north  of 
England,  the  vertical  displacement,  or  '  amount  of  throw,'  as  it 
is  technically  called,  is  still  greater,  and  the  fracture  has  ex- 
tended in  a  horizontal  direction  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  or 
more. 

Oreat  flaults  the  result  of  repeated  moremeiitSt — It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  faults  generally  consist  of 

1  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  Out-         »  Phillips,    Geology,   Lardner's 
lines,  &c,  p.  876.  Cyclop.,  p.  41. 
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smgle  linear  rents ;  there  are  usually  a  number  of  faults 
springing  off  from  the  main  one,  and  sometimes  a  long  strip  of 
country  seems  broken  up  into  fnq^ents  by  sets  of  parallel  and 
connecting  transverse  faults.  Oftentimes  a  great  line  of  fault 
has  been  repeated  or  the  movements  have  been  continued 
through  successive  periods,  so  that  newer  deposits  having 
covered  the  old  line  of  displacement,  the  strata  both  newer 
and  older  have  given  way  along  the  old  line  of  fracture.  Some 
geologists  have  considered  it  necessary  to  imagine  that  the 
upward  or  downward  movement  in  these  cases  was  accom- 
plished at  a  single  stroke,  and  not  by  a  series  of  sudden  but 
interrupted  movements.  They  appear  to  have  derived  this 
idea  from  a  notion  that  the  grooved  walls  have  merely  been 
rubbed  in  one  direction,  which  is  far  from  being  a  constant 
phenomenon.  Not  only  are  some  sets  of  striss  not  parallel 
to  others,  but  the  clay  and  rubbish  between  the  walls,  when 
squeezed  or  rubbed,  have  been  streaked  in  different  directions, 
the  grooves  which  the  harder  minerals  have  impressed  on  the 
softer  being  frequently  curved  and  irregular. 

The  usual  absence  of  protruding  masses  of   rock  forming 
precipices  or  ridges  along  the  lines  of  great  faults  has  already 


Fig.  77. 


FanltB  and  denuded  ooal  strata,  Ashby-de-la-Zonoh.    (Mammatt.) 

been  alluded  to  in  explaining  fig.  76,  p.  68,  and  the  same  re- 
markable fact  is  well  exemplified  in  every  coal-field  which  has 
been  extensively  worked.  It  is  in  such  districts  that  the  former 
relation  of  the  beds  which  have  been  shifted  is  determinable  with 
great  accuracy.  Thus  in  the  coal-field  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in 
Leicestershire  (see  fig.  77),  a  fault  occurs,  on  one  side  of  which 
the  coal-beds,  ah  cd,  must  once  have  risen  to  the  height  of  500 
feet  above  the  corresponding  beds  on  the  other  side.  But  the 
uplifted  strata  do  not  stand  up  500  feet  above  the  general 
surface  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  outline  of  the  country,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  line  zz,  ia  uniformly  undulating  without  any 
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break,  and  the  msss  indicated  by  the  dotted  outline  must  have 
been  washed  away.^ 

The  student  may  refer  to  Mr.  Hull's  measurement  of  faults, 
observed  in  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  where  the  vertical  dis- 
placement has  amounted  to  thousands  of  feet,  and  yet  where 
all  the  superficial  inequalities  which  must  have  resulted  from 
such  movements  have  been  obliterated  by  subsequent  denuda- 
tion. In  the  same  memoir  proofs  are  alSbrded  of  there  having 
been  two  periods  of  vertical  movement  in  the  same  fault,  one, 
for  example,  before,  and  another  after,  the  Triassic  epoch.  ^ 

An  hypothesis  which  attributes  such  a  change  of  position  to 
a  succession  of  movements,  is  far  preferable  to  any  theory  which 
assumes  each  fault  to  have  been  accomplished  by  a  single  up- 
cast or  downthrow  of  several  thousand  feet.  For  we  know 
that  there  are  operations  now  in  progress,  at  great  depths  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  by  which  both  large  and  small  tracts  of 
ground  are  made  to  rise  above  and  sink  below  their  former 
level,  some  slowly  and  insensibly,  others  suddenly  and  by  starts, 
a  few  feet  or  yards  at  a  time  ;  whereas  there  are  no  grounds  for 
believing  that,  during  the  last  3,000  years  at  least,  any  regions 
have  been  either  upheaved  or  depressed,  at  a  single  stroke, 
to  the  amount  of  several  hundred,  much  less  several  thousand 
feet. 

JLrrangreinent  and  direction  of  parallel  folds  of  strata. — 
The  shifting  of  the  beds  by  faults  is  often  intimately  connected 
with  those  same  foldings  which  constitute  the  anticlinal  and 
synclinal  axes  before  alluded  to,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
subterranean  causes  of  both  forms  of  disturbance  are  to  a  great 
extent  the  same.  A  fault  in  Virginia,  believed  to  imply  a  dis- 
placement of  several  thousand  feet,  has  been  traced  for  more 
than  eighty  miles  in  the  same  direction  as  the  foldings  of  the 
Appalachian  chain. '^  No  other  chain  of  mountains  alSbrds  so 
remarkable  an  illustration  of  the  persistency  of  such  flexures 
for  a  great  distance,  and  none  has  been  studied  and  described 
"by  many  good  observers  with  more  accuracy.  The  chain  ex- 
tends from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  for  nearly  1,500  miles,  with  a 
breadth  of  fifty  miles,  throughout  which  the  PalsBOzoic  strata 
have  been  so  bent  as  to  form  a  series  of  parallel  anticlinal  and 
synclinal  ridges  and  troughs,  comprising  usually  three  or  four 
principal  and  many  smaller  plications,  some  of  them  forming 
broad  and  gentle  arches,  others  narrower  and  steeper  ones, 

8  See     Mammatt's     Geological    xxiv.  p.  318.    1868. 
Facts,  &c.,  p.  90  and  plate.  *  H.  D.  Rogers,  Geol.  of  Pennsyl- 

*  Hull,  Quart.  Geol.  Joum.  yoL    vania,  p.  897. 
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wliile  some,  where  the  bending  has  been  greatest,  have  the 
position  of  their  beds  inverted,  as  before  shown  in  fig.  73, 
p.  64. 

The  strike  of  the  parallel  ridges,  after  continuing  in  a  straight 
line  for  many  hundred  miles,  is  then  found  to  vary  for  a  mo^ 
limited  distance  as  much  as  30°,  the  folds  wheeling  round 
together  in  the  new  direction  and  continuing  to  be  parallel,  as 
if  they  had  all  obeyed  the  same  movement.  The  date  of  the 
movements  by  which  the  great  flexures  were  brought  about 
must,  of  course,  be  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  upper- 
most part  of  the  coal  or  the  newest  of  the  bent  rocks,  but  the 
disturbance  must  have  ceased  before  the  Triassic  strata  were  de- 
posited on  the  denuded  edges  of  the  folded  beds. 

The  manner  in  which  the  nimierous  parallel  folds  all  simul- 
taneously formed  assume  a  new  direction  common  to  the  whole 
of  them,  and  sometimes  varying  at  an  angle  of  30°  from  the 
normal  strike  of  the  chain,  shows  what  deviation  from  an  other- 
wise imiform  strike  of  the  beds  may  be  experienced  when  the 
geographical  ^area  through  which  they  are  traced  is  on  so  vast 
a  scale. 

The  disturbances  in  the  case  here  adverted  to  occurred  be- 
tween the  Carboniferous  period  and  that  of  the  Trias,  and  this 
interval  is  so  vast  that  they  may  have  occupied  a  great  lapse  of 
time,  during  which  their  parallelism  was  always  preserved. 
But,  as  a  rule,  wherever  after  a  long  geological  interval  the  recur- 
rence of  lateral  movements  gives  rise  to  a  new  set  of  folds,  the 
strike  of  these  last  is  different.  Thus,  for  example,  Mr.  Hull 
has  pointed  out  that  three  principal  lines  of  disturbance,  all  later 
than  the  Carboniferous  period,  have  alSected  the  stratified  rocks 
of  Lancashire.  The  first  of  these,  having  an  E.N.E.  direction, 
took  place  at  the  dose  of  the  Carboniferous  period  ;  the  next, 
running  north  and  south,  at  the  close  of  the  Permian  ;  and  the 
third,  having  a  N.N.W.  direction,  at  the  close  of  the  Jurassic 
period.® 

It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  understand  how  in  the  subterra- 
nean regions  one  mass  of  soHd  rock  should  have  been  folded  or 
upraised  by  a  continued  series  of  movements,  while  another 
mass  in  contact,  or  only  separated  by  a  line  of  fissure,  has  re- 
mained stationary  or  has  perhaps  subsided.  But  every  volcano, 
by  the  intermittent  action  of  the  steam,  gases,  and  lava  evolved 
during  an  eruption,  helps  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  such  operations  take  place.  For  eruptions  are  re- 
peated at  uncertain  intervals  throughout  the  whole  or  a  large 

•  Edward  Hull,  Qaart.  Geol.  Joutn.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  823. 
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pEirti  of  tt  geolc^cal  period,  some  of  the  Bnrtoimding  and 
contiguous  diatrictB  remaimng  quite  undistufbed.  And  in 
most  of  the  instances  with  which  we  are  beat  acquainted  th» 
emission  of  lava,  scoria,  and  steam  is  accompanied  by  the 
u^ifting  of  the  aolid  crust.  Thus  in  TeHUviuH,  j^ltna,  the 
Madeiras,  the  Canary  leilanda,  and  the  Azores  there  is  eTidence 
of  marine  deposits  of  recent  and  tertiary  date  haTing  been 
elevated  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet,  and  sometimea  more, 
since  the  conunencement  of  the  volcanic  ezplosiona.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  general  tendency  in  contemporaneous  volcanio 
venia  to  affect  a  linear  arrangement  extending  in  some  instances, 
as  in  the  Andes  or  the  Indian  Archipelago,  to  distances  equaUing 
half  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  Where  volcanic  heat, 
therefore,  operates  at  such  a  depth  as  not  to  obtain  vent  at  the 
surface,  in  the  form  of  an  eruption,  it  may  nevertheless  bo  con- 
ceived to  give  rise  to  upheavals,  foldings,  and  faults  in  certain 
linear  tracts.  And  marine  denudation,  to  be  treated  of  in  the 
next  chapter,  will  help  us  to  understand  why  that  which  should 
be  the  protruding  portion  of  the  faulted  rocks  is  missing  at  the 
surface. 

Vnoonnirmabllltr  of  attaita. — Strata  are  stud  to  be  uncon- 
formable, when  one  series  is  so  placed  over  another,  that  the 
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planes  of  the  superior  repose  on  the  edges  of  the  inferior  (see 

fig.  78).  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  a  period  had  elapsed 
between  the  production  of  the  two  sets  of  ati^ta,  and  that, 
during  this  interval,  the  older  aeries  had  been  tilted  and  dis- 
turbed.  Afterwards  the  upper  seriea  was  thrown  down  in  hori- 
zontal strata  upon  it.  If  these  superior  beds,  d  d,  fig,  78,  are 
also  inclined,  it  is  plain  that  the  lower  strata,  a  a,  have  been 
twice  displaced  ;  first,  before  the  deposition  of  the  newer  beds, 
d  d,  and  a  second  time  when  these  same  strata  were  upraised 
out  of  the  sea,  and  thrown  slightly  out  of  the  horizontal  pc^- 

It  often  happens  that  in  the  interval  between  the  depositioti 
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of  two  sets  o£  unconformable  strata,  the  inferior  rock  has  not 
only  been  denuded,  but  drilled  by  perforating  shells.  Thus,  for 
example,  at  Autreppe  and  Guaigny,  near  Mons,  beds  of  an 
ancient  (primary  or  palaeozoic)  limestone,  highly  inclined,  and 
often  bent,  are  covered  with  horizontal  strata  of  greenish  and 
whitish  marls  of  the  Cretaceous  formation.  The  lowest,  and 
therefore  the  oldest,  bed  of  the  horizontal  series  is  usually  the 
sand  and  conglomerate,  a,  in  which  are  rounded  fragments  of 
stone,  from  an  inch  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  These  fragments 
have  often  adhering  shells  attached  to  them,  and  have  been 
bored  by  perforating  mollusca.     The  sohd  surface  of  the  inferior 

Fig.  79. 


Junction  of  unconformable  strata  near  Mons,  in  Belgium. 

limestone  has  also  been  bored,  so  as  to  exhibit  cylindrical  and 
pear-shaped  cavities,  as  at  c,  the  work  of  saxicavous  mollusca  ; 
and  many  rents,  as  at  6,  which  descend  several  feet  or  yards 
into  the  limestone,  have  been  filled  with  sand  and  shells,  simi- 
lar to  those  in  the  stratum  a. 

[Conversely,  strata  are  said  to  be  conformable  when  the  beds 
which  lie  higher  in  the  series  rest  evenly  on  the  imbroken  upper 
surface  of  the  beds  of  the  same  series  which  lie  beneath.  Thus 
in  fig.  78,  the  beds  d  are  conformable  to  each  other,  as  also  are 
the  beds  a.] 

Overlapplngr  strata* — Strata  are  said  to  overlap,  when  an 
upper  bed  of  a  series  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  a  lower  one. 
This  may  be  produced  in  various  ways,  as,  for  example,  when 
alterations  of  physical  geography  cause  the  arms  of  a  river  or 
channels  of  discharge  to  vary,  so  that  sediment  brought  down  is 
deposited  over  a  wider  area  than  before,  or  when  the  sea-bottom 
has  been  raised  up  and  again  depressed  without  disturbing  the 
horizontal  position  of  the  strata.  In  this  case  the  newer  strata 
may  rest  for  the  most  part  conformably  on  the'  older,  but,  ex- 
tending farther,  pass  over  their  edges.  Every  intermediate 
state  between  unconformable  and  overlapping  beds  may  occur 
because  there  may  be  every  gradation  between  a  slight  de- 
rangement of  position,  and  a  considerable  disturbance  and  denu- 
dation of  the  older  formation  before  the  newer  beds  come  on. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DENUDATION. 

penudation  defined — Its  amount  more  than  equal  to  the  entire  mass  of  stra- 
tified deposits  in  the  earth's  crust— SubaSrial  denudation — Action  of  the 
wind — Action  of  running  water — Action  of  air  and  moisture — Action  of 
frost — Alluvium  defined — Difierent  ages  of  alluvium — Denuding  power  of 
rivers  afifected  by  rise  or  fall  of  land — Littoral  denudation — Submarine 
denudation — Dogger-bank  —  Newfoundland-bank — Denuding  power  of 
the  ocean  during  emergence  of  land — Inland  sea-cliffs — Escarpments. 

Denudation,  which  has  been  occasionally  spoken  of  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  is  the  removal  of  solid  matter  hy  water  in 
motion,  whether  of  rivers  or  of  the  waves  lUEid  currents  of  the 
sea,  and  the  consequent  laying  baJre  of  some  inferior  Tock.  This 
operation  had  exerted  an  influence  on  the  structure  of  the  earth's 
crust  as  xmiversal  and  important  as  sedimentary  deposition 
itself ;  for  denudation  is  the  necessary  antecedent  of  the  pro- 
duction of  all  new  strata  of  mechanical  origin.  The  forma- 
tion of  every  new  deposit  by  the  trane^rt  of  sediment  and 
pebbles  necessarily  implies  that  there  has  been,  somewhere  else, 
a  grinding  down  of  rock  into  rounded  fragments,  sand,  Or  mud, 
equal  in  quantity  to  the  new  strata.  All  deposition,  therefore, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  shower  of  volcanic  ashes,  and  the  outflow 
of  lava,  and  the  growth  of  certain  organic  formations,  is  the  sign 
of  superficial  waste  going  on  contemporaneously,  and  to  an 
equal  amount,  elsewhere.  The  gain  at  one  point  is  no  more  than 
sufficient  to  balance  the  loss  at  some  other.  Here  a  lake  has 
grown  shallower,  there  a  ravine  has  been  deepened.  Here  the 
depth  of  the  sea  has  been  augmented  by  the  removal  of  a  sand- 
bank during  a  storm,  there  its  bottom  has  been  raised  and 
shallowed  by  the  accumulation  in  its  bed  of  the  same  sand 
transported  from  the  bank. 

When  we  see  a  stone  building,  we  know  that  somewhere,  far 
or  near,  a  quarry  has  been  Opened.  The  courses  of  stone  in  the 
building  may  be  compared  to  successive  strata,  4he  quarry  to  a 
ravine  or  valley  which  has  suffered  denudation.  As  the  strata^ 
like  the  courses  of  hewn  stone,  have  been  laid  one  upon  another 
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gradtudly,  so  the  exoayation  both  of  the  valley  and  quarry  has 
been  gradual.  To  pursue  the  comparison  still  farther,  the  super- 
ficial heaps  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  usually  called  alluvium, 
may  be  likened  to  the  rubbish  of  a  quarry  which  has  fallen  upon 
the  road  between  the  quarry  and  the  building,  so  as  to  lie 
scattered  at  random  over  the  ground. 

But  we  occasionally  find  in  a  conglomerate  large  rounded 
pebbles  of  an  older  conglomerate,  which  had  previously  been 
derived  from  a  variety  of  different  rocks.  In  such  cases  we  are 
reminded  that  the  same  materials  having  been  used  over  and 
over  again,  it  is  not  enough  to  affirm  that  the  entire  mass  of 
stratified  deposits  in  the  earth's  crust  alSbrds  a  monument  and 
measure  of  the  denudation  which  has  taken  place,  for  in  truth 
the  quantity  of  matter  now  extant  in  the  form  of  stratified  rock 
represents  but  a  fraction  of  the  material  removed  by  water  and 
redeposited  in  past  ages. 

Snbaerial  denudation. — ^Denudation  may  be  divided  into 
subaerial,  or  the  action  of  wind,  rain,  and  rivers,  and  submarine, 
or  that  effected  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  its  tides  and 
currents.  With  the  operation  of  the  first  of  these  we  are  best 
acquainted,  and  it  may  be  well  to  give  it  our  first  attention. 

Actum  of  the  wi/nd, — In  desert  regions  where  no  rainfalls,  or 
where,  as  in  parts  of  the  Sahara,  the  soil  is  so  salt  as  to  be 
without  any  covering  of  vegetation,  clouds  of  dust  and  sand 
attest  the  power  of  the  wind  to  cause  the  shifting  of  the  uncon- 
solidated or  disintegrated  rock. 

In  examining  volcanic  countries  I  have  been  much  struck 
with  the  great  superficial  changes  brought  about  by  this  power 
in  the  course  of  centiuies.  The  higher  peak  of  Madeira  is 
about  6,050  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consists  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
volcanic  cone  now  250  feet  high,  the  beds  of  which  once  dipped 
from  a  centre  in  all  directions  at  an  angle  of  more  than  30°. 
The  summit  is  formed  of  a  dike  of  basalt  with  much  olivine, 
fifteen  feet  wide,  apparently  the  remains  of  a  column  of  lava 
which  once  rose  to  the  crater.  Nearly  all  the  scoriss  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  cone  have  been  swept  away,  those  portions 
only  remaining  which  were  hardened  by  the  contact  or  proximity 
of  the  dike.  While  I  was  myself  on  this  peak  on  January  25, 
1854,  I  saw  the  wind,  though  it  was  not  stormy  weather,  re- 
movii^  sand  and  dust  derived  from  the  decomposing  scoriae. 
There  had  been  frost  in  the  night,  and  some  ice  was  still  seen 
in  the  crevices  of  the  rock. 

On  the  highest  platform  of  the  Grand  Canary,  at  an  eleva- 
tiotti  of  6,000  feet,  there  is  a  cylindrical  column  of  hard  lava, 
IrefOL  which  %he  softer  matter  has  been  carried  away ;  and  otliQc 
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similar  remnants  of  the  dikes  of  cones  of  eruption  attest  the 
denuding  power  of  the  wind  at  points  where  running  water 
could  never  have  exerted  any  influence!  The  waste  effected  by 
wind  aided  by  frost  and  snow,  may  not  be  trifling,  even  in  a 
single  winter,  and  when  multiplied  by  centuries,  may  become 
indefinitely  great. 

Action  of  rwnning  water, — Perhaps  the  most  striking  illus- 
trations of  the  erosive  power  of  water  are  to  be  found  in  those 
valleys  on  both  sides  of  which  the  same  strata  are  seen  follow- 
ing each  other  in  the  same  order,  and  having  the  same  mineral 
composition  and  fossil  contents.  Wo  may  observe,  for  example, 
several  formations,  as  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  (fig.  80)  ;  No.  6,  conglomerate ;  No.  7,  clay ;  No.  8,  grit, 
and  No.  9,  limestone,  each  repeated  in  the  same  order  on  either 
side  of  the  valley.     When  we  examine  the  subordinate  parts  of 

Fig.  80. 
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1.  Feat.  8'.  Loam  of  same  age. 

2.  Gravel  of  modem  river.  4.  Higlier-level  valloy-gravel. 
2'.  Loam  of  brick-earth  (loess)  of  same  4'.  Loam  of  same  age. 

age  as  2,  formed  by  inundations  5.  Upland  gravel  of  various  kinds  and 
of  the  river.  periods. 

8.  Lower- level  valley  gravel.  6,  7,  8,  9.  Older  rocks. 

these  four  formations,  we  find,  in  like  manner,  distinct  beds  in 
each,  corresponding,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valley,  both  in 
composition  and  order  of  position.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
strata  were  originally  continuous,  and  that  the  portions  which 
once  connected  the  whole  series  have  been  swept  away.  A 
torrent  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  produces  simiUar  interrup- 
tions ;  and  when  we  make  artificial  cuts  in  lowering  roads,  we 
expose,  in  like  manner,  corresponding  beds  on  either  side.  But 
in  nature,  these  appearances  occur  in  mountains  several  thou- 
sand feet  high,  and  separated  by  intervals  of  many  miles  or 
leagues  in  extent. 

[The  mode  in  which  these  hollows  have  been  excavated  is 
well  shown  in  many  of  the  vallevs  of  Europe  where  '  high  and 
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low  level'  river  gravels  occur.  These  appear  in  the  form  of 
terraces,  or  banks,  at  successive  heights  above  the  present  level 
of  the  stream  (fig.  80),  and  consist  of  a  stratified  formation  of 
gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  similar  to  that  which  is  being  deposited  by 
the  river  whenever  it  overflows  its  banks.  Like  the  recent  allu- 
vium, the  gravel  of  the  terraces  frequently  contains  freshwater 
shells,  and  the  bones  and  teeth  of  land  animals,  such  as  are 
liable  to  be  washed  into  the  stream  duri7ig  floods.  As  the 
material  of  all  these  gravel  banks  must  originally  have  been  de- 
posited by  the  river,  it  is  clear  that  when  the  terrace  at  the 
highest  level  (No.  4)  was  being  formed,  it  must  have  been  part 
of  the  alluvium  spread  over  what  was  then  the  lowest  part  of 
the  valley.  But  the  river  has  since  deepened  its  channel,  and 
left  above  the  reach  of  its  water  a  portion  (No.  3)  of  the  gravel 
it  had  formerly  deposited.  At  this  lower  level  new  beds  of  gravel 
and  sand  are  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  out  of 
these  new  terraces  are  carved  as  the  river  continues  to  deepen 
its  bed. 

In  general  it  is  only  when  rivers  are  swollen  by  heavy  rain 
that  any  considerable  quantity  of  solid  matter  is  removed  by 
their  waters.  At  these  times  they  frequently  undermine  their 
banks,  and  precipitate  into  the  stream  vast  masses  of  earth, 
which  is  rapidly  washed  away ;  while  in  the  bed  of  the  river  fine 
gravel  and  larger  fragments  of  loose  stone  are  swept  along  as 
the  transporting  power  of  the  current  is  intensified  with  each 
addition  to  its  volume. 

But  the  erosive  power  of  rivers  would  be  comparatively  in- 
significant if  it  were  not  aided  by  other  causes,  by  means  of 
which  the  hard  and  compact  masses  of  rock,  composing  so  great 
a  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  are  reduced  to  fragments  capable  of 
being  easily  removed.  Though  deep  gorges  and  ravines  have  in 
all  probability  been  excavated  by  the  unassisted  power  of  rivers, 
they  should  be  regarded  rather  as  agents  for  the  removal  of  the 
broken  dSbris  of  rock  than  as  the  direct  means  by  which  the 
earth's  surface  is  being  continually  worn  away. 

Action  of  air  cmd  moistwre. — Among  the  various  aids  to  denu- 
dation by  rivers,  the  action  of  air  and  moisture  in  decomposing 
the  harder  rocks  are  of  chief  importance.  The  rapidity  with 
which  inscriptions  on  monuments  in  churchyards  become  efliEu^d 
when  compared  with  similar  records  placed  within  the  church 
has  been  pointed  out  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  process  of 
disintegration  to  which  even  the  most  solid  rocks  are  exposed. 
This  '  weathering '  is  often  very  conspicuous  in  crystalline  rocks 
Buch  as  granite  and  most  volcanic  rocks,  which  are  composed  of 
several  mineral  elements.    Through  the  decompoaition  oi  ^<& 
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felspar  and  other  minerals  ]»pst  liable  to  bte  oheixucally  affected 
by  air  and  rain,  so  hard  rock  as  basalt  so^ietioves  crumbles  to 
pieces,  so  that  it  may  be  dug  with  a  spade.  Some  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  in  Italy  and  France  owe  their  riches  to  the 
scoriae  and  lava  that  once  issued  in  a  molten  condition  from  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius  and  the  Auvergne,  destroying  all  the  vegeta- 
tion around,  but  since  then  have  cooled  and  crumbled  into  dust. 
Where  the  rocks  are  largely  made  up  of  calcareous  matter 
the  waste  is  less  observable,  as  the  lime  is  gradually  dissolved 
by  water,  and  so  removed  in  an  invisible  form,  leaving  only  the 
insoluble  ingredients,  which  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  sand  and 
mud  through  the  loss  of  the  cemeut  that  bound  their  oompoaeBt 
particles  together. 

Action  of  frost, — In  northern  latitudes  and  mountainous 
regions  the  superficial  waste  is  further  augiQented  by  the  help 
o|  frost.  The  small  crevices  which  abound  in  all  the  more  com- 
pact kinds  of  rock  are  often  full  of  water,  and  these  beco{Qi9 
forcibly  enlarged  when  the  water  freezes.  On  the  face  of  tlwB 
cliffs  aud  the  steep  sides  of  moimtains,  where  the  chapgea  of  liem- 
perature  are  extreme  and  frequent,  vast  quantities  of  fragments 
of  rock  of  all  sizes  become  detached,  and  form  tl^ose  sloping 
taluses  which  generally  clothe  the  base  of  the  cr^^  in  the 
niountainous  part  of  these  inlands,  and  are  capable  of  being  so 
easily  undermined  and  removed  by  the  torrents  that  cut  their 
channels  through  the  (Uhris.] 

iUluvlum. — Between  the  superficial  covering  o{  vegetable 
mould  and  the  subjacent  rock  there  usually  intervenes  in  every 
district  a  deport  of  loose  gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  to  which  when 
it  occurs  in  valleys  the  na^Ie  of  aUuvium  has  been  popularly 
applied.  The  term  is  derived  from  qlluvioy  an  inundaticm,  or 
alluOf  to  wash,  because  the  pebbles  aud  sand  commoi^y  resemble 
those  of  a  river's  bed,  or  the  mud  and  gravel  ws^ed  p.v^r  low 
lands  by  a  flood. 

In  the  Qourse  of  tjiose  chaogQs  in  physical  geography  which 
may  take  place  during  the  gradual  emergence  of  the  bottom  of 
the  m^  and  its  conversion  into  dry  land,  any  spot  may  either 
have  b^u  a  sunken  r^f,  or  a  bay,  or  estuary,  or  sea-shore,  or 
the  bed  of  a  river.  The  drainage,  moreover,  may  have  been 
deranged  again  and  again  by  earthquakes,  during  which  tempo- 
rary lal^es  are  caused  by  landslips,  and  partial  deluges  occa- 
sioned by  the  bursting  of  the  barriers  of  such  lakes.  For  this 
reason  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  hope  that  we  should  ever  be 
able  to  account  for  all  the  alluvial  phenomena  of  each  particular 
country,  seeing  that  the  Clauses  of  their  origin  are  so  various. 
Biesides,  the  l^t  operations  of  water  have  a  tendency  to  disturb 
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and  confound  together  all  pre-es^istiBg  alluyiuins.  Hence  we 
are  always  in  danger  of  regarding  as  the  work  of  a  single  era, 
and  the  effect  of  one  cause,  what  has  in  reality  been  the  result 
of  a  variety  of  distinct  agents,  during  a  long  succession  of 
geological  epochs.  Much  useful  instruction  may  therefore  be 
gained  from  the  exploration  of  a  country  like  Auvergne,  where 
the  superficial  gravel  of  very  different  eras  happens  to  have  been 
preserved  and  kept  separate  by  sheets  of  lava,  which  were 
poured  out  one  after  the  other  at  periods  when  the  denudation, 
and  probably  the  upheaval,  of  rocks  were  in  progress.  That 
region  had  already  acquired  in  some  degree  its  present  con- 
figuration before  any  volcanoes  were  in  activity,  and  before  any 
igneous  matter  was  superimposed  upon  the  granitic  and  fossili- 
ferouB  formations.  The  pebbles  therefore  in  the  older  gravels 
are  exdiisively  constituted  of  granite  and  other  fundamental 
rooks;  and  afterwards,  when  volcanic  vents  burst  forth  into 
e^ruption^  those  earlier  alluviums  were  covered  by  streams  of 
lava,  whidh  protected  them  from  intermixture  with  gravel  of 
subsequent  date.  In  the  course  of  ages,  a  new  system  of  valleys 
was  excavated,  so  that  the  rivers  ran  at  lower  levels  than  those 
a^  which  the  first  alluviums  and  sheets  of  lava  were  formed. 
WhfflijL  therefore,  fresh  eruptions  gave  rise  to  new  lava,  the 
melted  matter  was  poured  out  over  lower  grounds ;  and  the 
gravel  of  IJiese  plains  differed  from  the  first  or  upland  alluvium, 
by  containing  in  it  rounded  fragments  of  various  volcanic  rocks, 
an4  of^n  fossil  bones  belonging  to  species  of  land  animals 
difier^nt  from  those  which  had  previously  flourished  in  the  same 
oountry,  ajid  been  buried  in  older  gravels. 

The  annexed  drawing  (fig.  81)  wiU  explain  the  different 
lights  at  which  beds  of  lava  and  gravel,  each  distinct  from  the 

Fig.  81. 


Lavas  of  Aavergne  resting  on  allaviums  of  different  ages. 

other  in  composition  and  age,  are  observed,  some  on  the  fiat 
tops  of  lulls  700  or  800  feet  high,  others  on  the  slope  of  the  same 
hills,  and  the  newest  of  all  in  the  channel  of  the  existing  river, 
where  there  is  usually  gravel  alone,  although  in  some  qm&&  «l 
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narrow  strip  of  solid  lava  shares  the  bottom  of  the  valley  with 
the  river. 

The  proportion  of  extinct  species  of  quadrupeds  is  more 
numerous  in  the  fossil  remains  of  the  gravel  No.  1  than  in  that 
indicated  as  No.  2  ;  and  in  No.  3  they  agree  more  closely,  some- 
times entirely,  with  those  of  the  existing  fauna.  The  usual 
absence  or  rarity  of  organic  remains  in  beds  of  loose  gravel  and 
sand  is  partly  owing  to  the  friction  which  originaUy  ground  down 
the  rocks  into  small  fragments,  and  partly  to  the  porous  nature 
of  alluvium,  which  allows  the  free  percolation  through  it  of 
rain-water,  and  promotes  the  decomposition  and  removal  of 
fossil  remains. 

The  loose  transported  matter  on  the  surface  of  a  large  part 
of  the  land  now  existing  in  the  temperate  and  arctic  regions  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  must  be  regarded  as  being  in  a  some- 
what exceptional  state,  in  consequence  of  the  important  part 
which  ice  has  played  in  comparatively  modem  geological  times. 
This  subject  will  be  more  specially  alluded  to  when  we  describe 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  the  deposits  called  '  glacial.' 

Benudlngr  power  of  rivers  affected  by  rise  or  fUl  of 
land. — It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
most  rivers  are  now  cutting  their  channels  through  alluvial  de- 
posits of  greater  depth  and  extent  than  could  ever  have  been 
formed  by  the  present  streams.  From  this  fact  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  rivers  in  general  have  grown  smaller,  or  become  less 
liable  to  be  flooded  than  formerly.  It  may  be  true  that  in  the 
history  of  almost  every  country  the  rivers  have  been  both  larger 
and  smaller  than  they  are  at  the  present  moment.  For  the  rain- 
fall in  particular  regions  varies  according  to  climate  and  physi^ 
geography,  and  is  especially  governed  by  the  elevation  of  tiie 
land  above  the  sea,  or  its  distance  from  it,  and  other  conditions 
equally  fluctuating  in  the  course  of  time.  But  the  phenomenon 
alluded  to  may  sometimes  be  accounted  for  by  oscillations  in  the 
level  of  the  land,  experienced  since  the  existing  valleys  origi- 
nated, even  where  no  marked  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  rain 
and  in  the  size  of  the  rivers  has  occurred. 

We  know  that  many  large  areas  of  land  are  rising  and  others 
sinking,  and  unless  it  could  be  assumed  that  both  the  upward 
or  downward  movements  are  everywhere  uniform,  many  of  the 
existing  hydrographical  basins  ought  to  have  the  appearance  of 
having  been  temporary  lakes  first  filled  with  fluviatile  strata 
and  then  partially  re-excavated. 

Suppose,  for  example,  part  of  a  continent,  comprising  within 
it  a  large  hydrographical  basin  like  that  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
subside  several  inches  or  feet  in  a  century,  as  the  west  coast  of 
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Greenland,  extending  600  miles  north  and  south,  has  been  sink- 
ing for  three  or  four  centuries,  between  the  latitudes  60®  and 
6S?  N.*  It  will  rarely  happen  that  the  rate  of  subsidence  will 
be  everywhere  equal,  and  in  many  cases  the  amount  of  depres- 
sion in  the  interior  will  regularly  exceed  that  of  the  region 
nearer  the  sea.  Whenever  this  happens,  the  fall  of  the  waters 
flowing  from  the  upland  country  will  be  diminished,  and  each 
tributary  stream  will  have  less  power  to  carry  its  sand  and  sedi- 
ment into  the  main  river,  and  the  main  river  less  power  to  con- 
vey its  annual  burden  of  transported  matter  to  the  sea.  All  the 
rivers,  therefore,  will  proceed  to  fill  up  partially  their  ancient 
channels,  and,  during  Sequent  inundations,  will  raise  their  allu- 
vial plains  by  new  deposits.  If,  then,  the  same  area  of  land  be 
again  upheaved  to  its  former  height,  the  fall,  and  consequently 
the  velocity,  of  every  river  will  begin  to  augment.  Each  of 
them  will  be  less  given  to  overflow  its  alluvial  plain ;  and  their 
power  of  carrying  earthy  matter  seaward,  and  of  scouring  out 
and  deepening  their  channels,  will  be  sustained  till,  after  a  lapse 
of  many  thousand  years,  each  of  them  has  eroded  a  new  channel 
or  valley  through  a  fiuviatile  formation  of  comparatively  modem 
date.  The  surface  of  what  was  once  the  river-plain  at  the  period 
of  greatest  depression,  will  then  remain  fringing  the  valley-sides 
in  the  form  of  a  terrace  apparently  flat,  but  in  reality  sloping 
down  with  the  general  inclination  of  the  river.  Everywhere  this 
terrace  will  present  cliflSs  of  gravel  and  sand,  facing  the  river. 
That  such  a  series  of  movements  has  actually  taken  place  in  the 
main  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  its  tributary  valleys  during 
oscillations  of  level,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  my  descrip- 
tion of  that  country ; '  and  the  freshwater  shells  of  existing 
8x>ecie8  and  bones  of  land  quadrupeds,  partly  of  extinct  races, 
preserved  in  the  terraces  of  fluviatile  origin,  attest  the  exclusion 
of  the  sea  during  the  whole  process  of  filling  up  and  partial  re- 
excavation. 

Zdttoral  denndatlont — ^The  waves  of  the  sea  when  driven  by 
storms  are  continually  wearing  away  the  coastline,  in  some  cases 
undermining  the  clifls  and  hollowing  out  deep  caverns.  Part  of 
the  action  of  the  waves  between  high  and  low  water  mark  must 
be  included  in  subaerial  denudation,  more  especially  as  the 
undermining  of  cliflis  by  the  waves  is  facilitated  by  land-springs, 
and  these  often  lead  to  the  sliding  down  of  great  masses  of  land 
into  the  sea.  [But  the  destruction  wrought  by  these  means  would 
soon  come  to  an  end  if  the  force  of  the  waves  and  the  tides  did 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  7th  ed.  *  Second  Visit  to  the  U.S.  vol.  i. 
p.  506  ;  lOtn  ed.  voL  ii.  p.  196.  chap,  xxxiv. 
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not  break  up  whatever  is  brought  within  their  reach,  and  by 
sweeping  the  fragments  to  deep  water,  prepare  the  way  for  re- 
newed gains  upon  the  land.] 

Though  the  denuding  power  of  the  waves  is  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  between  tide-marks,  the  phenomena  of  our 
raised  beaches  and  submerged  forests  indicate  oscillations  of 
level,  and  as  the  movements  are  very  gradual,  they  must  give 
repeated  opportunities  to  the  breakers  to  denude  the  land  whioh 
is  thus  again  and  again  exposed  to  their  fury,  although  it  is 
evident  that  the  submergence  is  sometimes  effected  in  su<:^  a 
manner  as  to  allow  the  trees  which  border  the  coast  not  to  be 
carried  away. 

Submarine  denuAatioii. — When  we  attempt  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  submarine  denudation,  we  become  sensible  of  the 
disadvantage  under  which  we  labour  from  our  habitual  inca- 
pacity of  observing  the  action  of  marine  currents  on  the  bed  of 
the  sea.  We  know  that  the  agitation  of  the  waves,  even  during 
storms,  diminishes  at  a  rapid  rate,  so  as  to  become  very  insig- 
nificant at  the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms,  and  is  quite  imperceptible 
at  the  depth  of  about  sixteen  fathoms  ;  but  when  large  bodies  of 
water  are  transferred  by  a  current  from  one  part  of  the  ocean  to 
another,  they  are  known  to  maintain  at  great  depths  such  a 
velocity  as  must  enable  them  to  remove  the  finer,  and  sometimes 
even  the  coarser,  materials  of  the  rocks  over  which  they  flow. 
As  the  Mississippi  when  more  than  150  feet  deep  can  keep  open 
its  channel  and  even  carry  down  gravel  and  sand  to  its  delta, 
the  surface  velocity  being  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  an 
hour,  so  a  gigantic  current  like  the  Gulf -stream,  equal  in  volume 
to  many  hundred  Mississippis,  and  having  in  parts  a  surface 
velocity  of  more  than  three  miles,  may  act  as  a  propelling  and 
abrading  power  at  still  greater  depths.  But  the  efficacy  of  the 
sea  as  a  denuding  agent,  geologically  considered,  is  not  depen- 
dent on  the  power  of  currents  to  preserve  at  great  depths  a 
velocity  sufficient  to  remove  sand  and  mud,  because,  even  where 
the  deposition  or  removal  of  sediment  is  not  in  progress,  the 
depth  of  water  does  not  remain  constant  throughout  geological 
time.  Every  page  of  the  geological  record  proves  to  us  that  the 
relative  levels  of  land  and  sea,  and  the  position  of  the  ocean  and 
of  continents  and  islands,  have  been  always  varying,  and  we 
may  feel  sure  that  some  portions  of  the  submarine  area  are  now 
rising  and  others  sinking.  The  force  of  tidal  and  other  currents 
and  of  the  waves  during  storms  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
emergence  of  many  lands,  even  though  they  may  be  undergoing 
continual  upheaval.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  error  to  imagine 
that  the  waste  of  sea-difis  affords  the  measure  of  the  amount  of 
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marine  denudation^  of  which  it  probably  constitutes  an  insig- 
nificant portion. 

Dogger-hamk, — That  great  shoal  called  the  Dogger-bank, 
about  sixty  miles  east  of  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  and 
occupying  an  area  about  as  large  as  Wales,  has  nowhere  a  depth 
of  more  than  ninety  feet,  and  in  its  shallower  parts  is  less  than 
forty  feet  under  water.  It  might  contribute  towards  the  safety 
of  the  navigation  of  our  seas  to  form  an  artificial  island,  and  to 
erect  a  lighthouse  on  this  bank  ;  but  no  engineer  would  be  rash 
enough  to  attempt  it,  as  he  would  feel  sure  that  the  ocean  in 
the  first  heavy  gale  would  sweep  it  away  as  readily  as  it  does 
every  temporary  shoal  that  accumulates  from  time  to  time  around 
a  sunk  vessel  on  the  same  bank.^ 

No  observed  geographical  changes  in  historical  times  entitle 
us  to  assume  that  where  upheaval  may  be  in  progress  it  proceeds 
at  a  rapid  rate.  Three  or  four  feet  rather  than  as  many  yards 
in  a  century  may  probably  be  as  much  as  we  can  reckon  upon 
in  our  speculations  ;  and  if  such  be  the  case,  the  continuance  of 
the  upward  movement  might  easily  be  counteracted  by  the  de- 
nuding force  of  such  currents  aided  by  such  waves  as  during  a 
gale  are  known  to  prevail  in  the  German  Ocean.  What  parts  of 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  are  stationary  at  present,  and  what  areas 
may  be  rising  or  sinking,  is  a  matter  of  which  we  are  very 
ignorant,  as  ihe  taking  of  accurate  soundings  is  but  of  recent 
date. 

NewfmindUmdrhank. — The  great  bank  of  Newfoundland  may 
be  compared  in  size  to  the  whole  of  England.  This  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  rapidly 
deepening  ocean,  the  bank  itself  being  from  twenty  to  fifty 
fathoms  (or  from  120  to  300  feet)  imder  water.  We  are  unable 
to  determine  by  the  comparison  of  different  charts,  made  at 
distant  periods,  whether  it  is  undergoing  any  change  of  level, 
but  if  it  be  gradually  rising  we  cannot  anticipate  on  that  account 
that  it  will  become  land,  because  the  breakers  in  an  open  sea 
would  exercise  a  prodigious  force  even  on  solid  rock  brought  up 
to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  surface.  We  know,  for  example, 
that  when  a  new  volcanic  island  rose  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
1831,  the  waves  were  capable  in  a  few  years  of  reducing  it  to  a 
sunken  rock. 

In  the  same  way  currents  which  flow  over  the  Newfoundland- 
bank  a  great  part  of  the  year  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour, 
and  are  known  to  retain  a  considerable  velocity  to  near  the 
bottom,  may  carry  away  all  loose  sand  and  mud  and  make  the 

*  Principles,  10th  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  569. 
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emergence  of  the  shoal  impossible^  in  spite  of  the  accessions  of 
mud,  sand,  and  boulders  derived  occasionally  from  melting  ice- 
bergs which,  coming  from  the  northern  glaciers,  are  frequently 
stranded  on  various  parts  of  the  bank.  They  must  often  leave 
at  the  bottom  large  erratic  blocks  which  the  marine  currents 
may  be  incapable  of  moving,  but  the  same  rocky  fragments  may 
be  made  to  sink  by  the  undermining  of  beds  consisting  of  finer 
matter  on  which  the  blocks  and  gravel  repose.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  annual  removal  of  an  average  thick- 
ness of  half  an  inch  of  rock  might  counteract  the  ordinary  up- 
heaval which  large  submarine  areas  are  undergoing ;  and  the 
real  enigma  which  the  geologist  has  to  solve  is  not  the  extensive 
denudation  of  the  white  chalk  or  of  our  tertiary  sands  and  days, 
but  the  fact  that  such  incoherent  materials  have  ever  succeeded 
in  lifting  up  their  heads  above  water  in  an  open  sea.  Why  were 
they  not  swept  away  during  storms  into  some  adjoining  abysses, 
the  highest  parts  of  each  shoal  being  always  planed  off  down  to 
the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms  ?  The  hardness  and  toughness  of 
some  rocks  already  exposed  to  windward  and  acting  as  break- 
waters may  perhaps  have  assisted  ;  nor  must  we  forget  the  pro- 
tection  afforded  by  a  dense  and  unbroken  covering  of  barnacles, 
limpets,  and  other  creatures  which  flourish  most  between  high 
and  low  water  and  shelter  some  newly  risen  coasts  from  the 
waves. 

Inland  8ea-cli£EB. — In  countries  where  hard  limestone  rocks 
aboimd,  inland  cliffs  have  often  retained  faithfully  for  ages  the 
characters  which  they  acquired  when  they  constituted  the  boun- 
dary of  land  and  sea.  Thus,  in  the  Morea,  no  less  than  three 
or  even  four  ranges  of  cliflfe  are  well  preserved,  rising  one  above 
the  other  at  different  distances  from  the  actual  shore,  the  siun- 
mit  of  the  highest  and  oldest  occasionally  attaining  1,000  feet  in 
elevation.  A  consolidated  beach  with  marine  shells  is  usually 
found  at  the  base  of  each  cliff,  and  a  line  of  littoral  caverns. 
These  ranges  of  cliff*  probably  imply  pauses  in  the  process  of  up- 
heaval when  the  waves  and  currents  had  time  to  undermine  and 
clear  away  considerable  masses  of  rock. 

But  the  beginner  should  be  warned  not  to  expect  to  find 
evidence  of  the  former  sojourn  of  the  sea  on  all  those  lands  which 
we  are  nevertheless  sure  have  been  submerged  at  periods  com- 
paratively modem  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  enduring  nature  of 
the  marks  left  by  littoral  action  on  some  rocks,  especially  lime- 
stones, we  can  by  no  means  detect  sea-beaches  and  inland  cliffs 
everywhere.  On  the  contrary,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  ex- 
tremely partial,  and  are  often  entirely  wanting  in  districts  com- 
posed of  argillaceous  and  sandy  formations,  which  must,  never- 
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theless,  have  been  upheaved  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
intermittent  movements  as  the  adjoining  harder  rocks. 

Bsoarpments. — Besides  the  inland  cliffs  above  alluded  to 
which  mark  the  ancient  limits  of  the  sea,  there  are  other  abrupt 
terminations  of  rocks  of  various  kinds  which  resemble  sea-clifb, 
but  which  have  in  reality  been  due  to  subaerial  denudation. 
These  have  been  called  '  escarpments,'  a  term  which  it  is  useful 
to  con£ine  to  the  outcrop  of  particular  formations  having  a  scarped 
outline,  as  distinct  from  cliffs  due  to  marine  action. 

I  formerly  supposed  that  the  steep  line  of  cliff-like  slopes  seen 
along  the  outcrop  of  the  chalk,  when  we  follow  the  edge  of  the 
North  or  South  Downs,  was  due  to  marine  action  ;  but  Professor 
Bamsay  has  shown  ^  that  the  present  outline  of  the  physical 
geography  is  more  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  the  escarpments 
having  been  due  to  gradual  waste  since  the  rocks  were  exposed 
in  the  atmosphere  to  the  action  of  rain  and  rivers. 

Mr.  Whitaker  has  given  a  good  summary  of  the  grounds  for 
ascribing  these  apparent  sea-cliffs  to  waste  in  the  open  air.'^ 
1.  There  is  an  absence  of  all  signs  of  ancient  sea-beaches  or 
littoral  deposits  at  the  base  of  the  escarpment.  2.  Great  ine- 
quality is  observed  in  the  level  of  the  base  line.  3.  The  escarp- 
ments do  not  intersect,  like  sea-cliffs,  a  series  of  distinct  rocks^ 
but  are  always  confined  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  same  forma- 
tion. 4.  There  are  sometimes  different  contiguous  and  parallel 
escarpments — ^those,  for  example,  of  the  greensand  and  chalk — 
which  are  so  near  each  other,  and  occasionally  so  similar  in 
altitude,  that  we  cannot  imagine  any  existing  archipelago  if 
converted  into  dry  land  to  present  a  like  outline. 

The  above  theory  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  opinion 
that  the  limits  of  the  outcrop  of  the  chalk  and  greensand  which 
the  escarpments  now  follow,  were  originally  determined  by 
marine  denudation.  When  the  south-east  of  England  last 
emerged  from  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  was  acted  upon, 
no  doubt,  by  the  tide,  waves  and  currents,  and  the  chalk  would 
form  from  the  first  a  mass  projecting  above  the  more  destruc- 
tible clay  called  gault.  Still  the  present  escarpments  so  much 
resembling  sea-cliffs  have  no  doubt,  for  reasons  above  stated, 
derived  their  most  characteristic  features  subsequently  to  emer- 
gence from  subaerial  waste  by  rain  and  rivers. 

[The  vast  results  of  denudation  in  past  time  are  exhibited  in  a 
most  impressive  manner  in  those  districts  where  we  see  some  of 
the  older  strata  of  the  earth  appearing  at  the  surface,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  middle  of  an  anticlinal  curve  (fig.  69),  on  either 

*  GeoL  Mag.,  vol.  iv.  p.  483. 

*  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain,  p.  7%.    \S^. 
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side  of  which  rest  a  long  series  of  succeediag  and  conformable 
strata.  The  newer  beds  must  once  have  arched  over  the  whole 
area,  and  have  been  stripped  off  before  the  older  strata  could 
have  been  laid  bare.] 

In  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Greological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  * 
(vol.  i.),  Professor  Ramsay  has  shown  that  the  missing  beds, 
removed  from  the  simmiit  of  the  Mendips,  must  have  been 
nearly  a  mile  in  thickness  ;  and  he  has  pointed  out  considerable 
areas  in  South  Wales  and  some  of  the  adjacent  counties  of 
England,  where  a  series  of  primary  (or  palaeozoic)  strata,  not 
les^  than  11,000  feet  in  thickness,  have  been  stripped  off.  All 
these  materials  have  of  course  been  transported  to  new  regions, 
and  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  more  modem  forma- 
tions. It  is  clear  that  such  rocks,  formed  of  mud  and  sand,  now 
for  the  most  part  consolidated,  are  the  monimients  of  denuding 
operations,  which  must  have  taken  place  at  some  of  the  remotest 
periods  of  the  earth's  history  yet  known  to  us.  For  whatever 
has  been  given  to  one  area  must  always  have  been  borrowed 
from  another  ;  a  truth  which,  obvious  as  it  may  seem  when  thus 
stated,  must  be  repeatedly  impressed  on  the  student's  mind, 
because  in  many  geological  speculations  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  external  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  always  growing 
thicker  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation,  period  after  period, 
of  sedimentary  matter,  as  if  the  new  strata  were  not  always 
produced  at  the  expense  of  pre-existing  rocks,  stratified  or 
imstratiffed. 

It  is  well  known  that  generally  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers, 
deltas  are  forming,  and  the  land  is  encroaching  upon  the  sea  ; 
these  deltas  are  moniunents  of  recent  denudation  and  depo- 
sition ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  mud,  sand,  and  gravel 
were  taken  from  them  and  restored  to  the  continents  they 
would  fill  up  a  large  part  of  the  gulleys  and  valleys  which  are 
due  to  the  excavating  and  transporting  power  of  torrents  and 
rivers.  By  duly  reflecting  on  the  fact,  that  all  deposits  of 
mechanical  origin  imply  the  transportation  from  some  other 
region,  whether  contiguous  or  remote,  of  an  equal  amount 
of  solid  matter,  we  perceive  that  the  stony  exterior  of  the  planet 
must  always  have  grown  thinner  in  one  place,  whenever,  by 
accessions  of  new  strata,  it  was  acquiring  thickness  in  another. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

JOINT  ACTION  OP  DENUDATION,   UPHEAVAL,  AND   SUBSIDENCE  IN 

REMODELLING  THE  EABTH's  CRUST. 

How  we  obtain  an  insight  at  the  surface  of  the  arrangement  of  rocks  at 
great  depths — ^Why  the  height  of  the  successive  strata  in  a  given  region 
is  so  disproportionate  to  their  thickness — Computation  of  the  average 
annual  amount  of  subaSrial  denudation — Antagonism  of  volcanic  force  to 
the  levelling  power  of  running  water — How  far  the  transfer  of  sediment 
firom  the  land  to  a  neighbouring  sea-bottom  may  affect  subterranean 
movements — Permanence  of  continental  and  oceanic  areas. 

Bow  we  obtain  an  insigrbt  at  tbe  surface  of  the  arrangre* 
ment  of  rooks  at  ffreatdeptbs. — The  reader  has  been  already 
informed  that  in  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust  we  often  find 
proofs  of  the  direct  superposition  of  marine  to  freshwater  strata, 
and  also  evidence  of  the  alternation  of  deep-sea  and  shallow- 
watg^  formations.  In  order  to  explain  how  such  a  senes  of 
rocks  could  be  made  to  form  our  present  continents  and  islands, 
we  have  not  only  to  assume  that  there  have  been  alternate 
upward  and  downward  movements  of  great  vertical  extent, 
but  that  the  upheaval  in  the  areas  which  we  at  present  inhabit 
has,  in  later  geological  times,  sufficiently  predominated  over 
subsidence  as  to  cause  these  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  to  be 
land  instead  of  sea.  The  sinking  down  of  a  delta  beneath  the 
sea-level  may  cause  strata  of  fluviatile  or  even  terrestrial  origin, 
such  as  peat  with  trees  proper  to  marshes,  to  be  covered 
by  deposits  of  deep-sea  origin.  There  is  also  no  limit  to  the 
thickness  of  mud  and  sand  which  may  accumulate  in  shallow 
water,  provided  that  fresh  sediment  is  brought  down  from  the 
wasting  land  at  a  rate  corresponding  to  that  of  the  siokdng  of  the 
bed  of  the  sea.  The  latter,  again,  may  sometimes  sink  so  fast 
that  the  earthy  matter,  being  intercepted  in  some  new  landward 
depression,  may  never  reach  its  former  resting-place,  where,  the 
water  becoming  clear,  may  favour  the  growth  of  shells  and 
corals,  and  calcareous  rocks  of  organic  origin  may  thus  be  super- 
imposed on  mechanical  deposits. 

The  succession  of  strata  here  alluded  to  would  be  consistent 
with  the  occurrence  of  gradual  downward  and  upward  move- 
ments of  the  land  and  bed  of  the  sea  without  any  distiurbance 
of  the  horizontality  of  the  several  formations.     But  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  rocks  composing  the  earth's  crust  differs  materially  from 
that  which  would  result  from  a  mere  series  of  vertical  move- 
ments. Had  the  volcanic  forces  been  confined  to  such  movements, 
and  had  the  stratified  rocks  been  first  formed  beneath  the  sea 
and  then  raised  above  it,  without  any  lateral  compression,  the 
geologist  would  never  have  obtained  an  insight  into  the  monu- 
ments of  various  ages,  some  of  extremely  remote  antiquity. 

What  we  have  said  in  Chapter  V.  of  dip  and  strike,  of  the 
folding  and  inversion  of  strata,  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal 
flexures,  and  in  Chapter  YI.  of  denudation  at  different  periods, 
whether  subaerial  or  submarine,  must  be  understood  before  the 
student  can  comprehend  what  may  at  first  seem  to  Tiim  an 
anomaly,  but  which  it  is  his  business  particularly  to  understand. 
I  allude  to  the  small  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  attained 
by  strata,  often  many  miles  in  thickness,  and  about  the  chrono- 
logical succession  of  which,  in  one  and  the  same  region,  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever.  Had  stratified  rocks  in  general  remained 
horizontal,  the  waves  of  the  sea  would  have  been  enabled 
diu*ing  oscillations  of  level  to  plane  off  entirely  the  uppermost 
beds  as  they  rose  or  sank  during  the  emergence  or  submergence 
of  the  land.  But  the  occurrence  of  a  series  of  formations  of 
widely  different  ages,  all  remaining  horizontal  and  in  conform- 
able stratification,  is  exceptional,  and  for  this  reason  the  total 
annihilation  of  the  uppermost  strata  has  rarely  taken  place. 
We  owe,  indeed,  to  the  sideway  movements  of  lateral  compres- 
sion those  anticlinal  and  cyncUnal  curves  of  the  beds  already 
described  (fig.  55,  p.  52),  which,  together  with  denudation, 
subaerial  and  submarine,  enable  us  to  investigate  the  structure 
of  the  earth's  crust  many  miles  below  those  points  which  the 
miner  can  reach.  I  have  already  shown  in  fig.  56,  p.  53,  how, 
at  St.  Abb's  Head,  a  series  of  strata  of  indefinite  thickness  may 
become  vertical,  and  then  denuded,  so  that  the  edges  of  the 
beds  alone  shall  be  exposed  to  view,  the  altitude  of  the  upheaved 
ridges  being  reduced  to  a  moderate  height  above  the  sea-level ; 
and  it  may  be  observed  that,  although  the  incumbent  strata  of 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  are  in  that  place  nearly  horizontal,  yet  these 
same  newer  beds  will  in  other  places  be  found  so  folded  as  to 
present  vertical  strata,  the  edges  of  which  are  abruptly  cut  off, 
as  in  2,  3,  4  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  diagram,  fig.  55,  p.  52. 

VTby  tbe  beigrbt  of  tbe  suocessiTe  strata  in  a  griveii  region 
is  so  disproportionate  to  tbeir  tbickness. — We  cannot  too 
distinctly  bear  in  mind  how  dependent  we  are  on  the  joint 
action  of  the  volcanic  and  aqueous  forces,  the  one  in  disturbing 
the  original  position  of  rocks,  and  the  other  in  destroying  large 
portions  of  them,  for  our  power  of  consulting  the   different 
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pages  and  volumes  of  those  stony  records  of  which  the  crust  of 
the  globe  is  composed.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  ancient 
bed  of  the  sea  has  been  in  many  regions  uplifted  to  the  height 
of  two  or  three  miles,  and  sometimes  twice  that  altitude,  and  if 
it  can  be  proved  that  some  single  formations  are  of  themselves 
two  or  three  miles  thick,  do  we  so  often  find  several  important 
groups  resting  one  upon  the  other,  yet  attaining  only  the  height 
of  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ? 

The  American  geologists,  after  carefully  studying  the  Alle> 
ghany  or  Appalachian  mountains,  have  ascertained  that  the 
older  fossilif erous  rocks  of  that  chain  (from  the  Silurian  to  the 
Carboniferous  inclusive)  are  not  less  than  42, 000  feet  thick,  and 
if  they  were  now  superimposed  on  each  other  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  thrown  down,  they  ought  to  equal  in  height 
the  Himalayas  with  the  Alps  piled  upon  them.  Yet  they 
rarely  reach  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet,  and  their  loftiest  peaks 
are  no  more  than  7,000  feet  high.  The  carboniferous  strata 
forming  the  highest  member  of  the  series,  and  containing  beds 
of  coal,  can  be  shown  to  be  of  shallow-water  origin,  or  even 
sometimes  to  have  originated  in  swamps  in  the  open  air.  But 
what  is  more  surprising,  the  lowest  part  of  this  great  Paheozoic 
series,  instead  of  having  been  thrown  down  at  the  bottom  of  an 
abyss  more  than  40,000  feet  deep,  consists  of  sediment  (the 
Potsdam  sandstone),  evidently  spread  out  on  the  bottom  of  a 
shallow  sea  on  which  ripple-marked  sands  were  occasionally 
formed.  This  vast  thickness  of  40,000  feet  is  not  obtained  by 
adding  together  the  maximum  density  attained  by  each  forma- 
tion in  distant  parts  of  the  chain,  but  by  measuring  the  succes- 
sive groups  as  they  are  exposed  in  a  very  limited  area,  and 
where  the  denuded  edges  of  the  vertical  strata  forming  the 
parallel  folds  alluded  to  at  p.  70  'crop  out'  at  the  surface. 
Our  attention  has  been  called  by  Mr.  James  Hall,  Paleontologist, 
of  New  York,  to  the  fact  that  these  Palsaozoic  rocks  of  the 
Appalachian  chain,  which  are  of  such  enormous  density,  where 
they  are  almost  entirely  of  mechanical  origin,  thin  out  giadually 
as  ihey  are  traced  to  the  westward,  where  evidently  the  con- 
temporaneous seas  allowed  organic  rocks  to  be  formed  by  corals, 
echinoderms,  and  encrinites  in  clearer  water,  and  where,  al- 
though the  same  successive  periods  are  represented,  the  total 
mass  of  strata  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous^  instead  of 
being  40,000,  is  only  4,000  feet  thick. 

Alike  phenomenon  is  exhibited  in  every  mountainous  country, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  European  Alps ;  but  we  need  not  go 
farther  than  the  north  of  England  for  its  illustration.  Thus  in 
Lancashire  and  central  England  the  thickness  of  the  Oaxbom- 
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f eroua  formation,  including  the  Millstone  Grit  and  Toredale 
beds,  is  computed  to  be  more  than  18,000  feet ;  to  this  we  may 
add  the  Mountain  Limestone,  at  least  2,000  feet  in  thickness, 
and  the  overlying  Permian  and  Triassio  formations,  3,000  or 
4,000  feet*  thick.  How  then  does  it  happen  that  the  loftiest 
hills  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  instead  of  being  24,000  feet 
high,  neyer  rise  above  3,000  feet  1  For  here,  as  before  pointed 
out  in  the  Alleghanies,  all  the  great  thicknesses  are  sometimes 
found  in  close  approximation  and  in  a  region  only  a  few  miles 
in  diameter.  It  is  true  that  these  same  sets  of  strata  do  not 
preserve  their  full  force  when  followed  for  indefinite  distances. 
Thus  the  18,000  feet  of  Carboniferous  grits  and  shales  in  Lan- 
cashire, before  alluded  to,  gradually  thin  out,  as  Mr.  Hull  has 
shown,  as  they  extend  southward  by  attenuation  or  original 
deficiency  of  sediment,  and  not  in  consequence  of  subsequent 
denudation,  so  that  when  we  have  followed  them  for  about  100 
miles  into  Leicestershire,  they  have  dwindled  away  to  a  thick- 
ness of  only  3,000  feet.  In  the  same  region  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  attains  so  unusal  a  thickness.-rrnamely,  more  than 
4,000  feet — as  to  appear  to  compensate  in  some  measure  for  the 
deficiency,  of  contemporaneous  sedimentary  rock.  ^ 

It  is  found  that  when  two  formations  are  unconformable 
their  fossil  remains  almost  always  differ  considerably.  The 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  organic  forms  seems  connected 
with  a  great  lapse  of  time,  and  the  same  interval  has  allowed 
extensive  disturbance  of  the  strata,  and  removal  of  parts  of 
them  by  denudation,  to  take  place.  The  more  we  extend  our 
investigations  the  more  numerous  do  the  proofs  of  these  breaka 
become,  and  they  extend  to  the  most  ancient  rocks  yet  dis- 
covered. The  oldest  examples,  yet  brought  to  light  in  the 
British  Isles  are  in  the  western  parts  of  Koss-shire  and  Suther- 
landshire,  and  have  been  well  described  by  Sir  Koderick  Mur- 
ohison  and  Professor  A.  Geikie,  by  whom  their  chronological 
relations  were  admirably  worked  out.^  I  had  an  opportunity  in 
the  autumn  of  1869  of  verifying  the  splendid  section  given  in 
fig.  82  by  climbing  in  a  few  hours  from  the  banks  of  Loch  Aasynt 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  called  Queenaig,  2,673  feet  high. 

The  formations  1,  2,  3,  fig.  82,  the  Laurentian,  Cambrian, 
and  Silurian,  to  be  explained  in  Chapters  XXY.  and  XXYL^ 
not  only  occur  in  succession  in  this  one  mountain,  but  their  un- 
conformable junctions  are  distinctly  exposed  to  view. 

To  begin  with  the  oldest  set  of  rocks.  No.  1  ;  they  consist 
chiefly  of  homblendic  ^eiss,  and  in  the  neighbouring  Hebrides 

^  Hull,  Qaart  Geol.  Joum.,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  822.    1868. 

*  Quart.  Geol.  Joum.,  vol.  xv.  1859 ;  and  vol.  xvii.    1861. 
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form  -wl^ole  islands,  atiawing  a  tluckness  of  thousands  of  feet, 
altboi;^  they  have  suffered  such  contortions  and  denudation 
that  they  seldom,  rise  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea-leyel.  In  discordant  stratification  upon  the  edges  of  thia 
gneiss  reposes  No.  2,  a  group  of  conglomerate  and  purple  sand- 
stone referable  to  the  Oam.brian  (or  Longmynd)  formation,  which 
can  elsewhjere  be  shown  to  be  characterised  by  its  peculiar 
organic  remains.  On  the  eroded  edges  of  the  sandstone  strata 
again  rests  No.  3,  a  lower  member  of  the  important  group  called 
Siluris^  an  outUer  of  which,  Sf,  caps  the  summit  of  Queenalg, 

Fig.  82. 
WNW  yvi?'         Qiieenaig  (2,678  feet)  USE 
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TJnoonformable  Palaeozoic  strata,  Sutherlandshire  (Murchison). 

1.  Lanrentian  gneiss.  2.  Cambrian  conglomerate  and  sandstone. 

3,  3'.  Qoartzose  Lower  Silurian,  with  annelid  burrows. 

attesting  the  removal  by  denudation  of  rocks  of  the  $ame  age, 
which  pnoe  extended  from  the  great  mass  3  to  3'.  Although 
this  rock  now  consists  of  solid  quartz,  it  is  clear  that  in  its 
original  state  it  was  formed  of  fine  sand,  and  was  perforated  by 
numerous  lob-woims  or  annelids,  which  left  myriads  of  their 
burrows  in  the  shape  of  tubular  hollows  (see  Chapter  XXYI., 
fig.  568.  Eastward  this  quartz  rock  is  overlaid  by  an  upper 
gneiss,  which  has  been  confounded  with  the  lower  L^urentian 
gneiss  of  Assynt  (1,  figs.  82,  83).  The  upper  gneiss  is,  however, 
more  micaceous,  and  differa  in  its  mineralogical  character,  being 
less  oryatalUne  and  contorted.  Here  also  we  may  remark  in 
regard  to  th^  origin  of  these  Cambrian  rocks  that  they  were 
evidently  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  underlying  Laurentian, 
for  the  rounded  pebbles  occurring  in  them  are  identical  in  com. 
position  and  texture  with  that  crystalline  gneiss  which  constitutes 
the  contorted  beds  of  the  inferior  formation  No.  1.  When  the 
reader  has  studied  the  chapter  on  metamorphism,  and  has 
become  aware  how  much  modification  by  heat,  pressure,  and 
chemical  action  is  required  before  the  conversion  of  sedimentary 
into  crystalline  strata  can  be  brought  about,  he  will  appreciate 
the  insight  which  we  thus  gain  into  the  date  of  the  changes 
which  had  ahready  been  effected  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  long 
before  the  Cambrian  pebbles  of  quartz  and  gneiss  were  derived 
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from  them.  As  to  the  Cambrian,  it  is  supposed  by  Sir  Roderick 
M urchison  that  the  fragment  left  in  Sutherlandshire  is  about 
7,000  feet  thick,  although  not  half  that  thickness  is  to  be  seen 
at  any  one  spot ;  while  the  Silurian  strata,  No.  3,  difficult  as  it 
may  be  to  measure  them  in  their  various  foldings  to  the  east- 
ward, where  they  have  been  invaded  by  intrusive  masses  of 
granite,  are  supposed  many  times  to  surpass  the  Cambrian  in 
superficial  and  vertical  extent. 

But  although  we  are  dealing  here  with  stratified  rocks,  each 
of  which  would  be  several  miles  in  thickness  if  they  were  fully 
represented,  the  whole  of  them  do  not  attain  the  elevation  of  a 
single  mile  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Computatloii  of  tbe  averaff e  animal  amoant  of  snbaeiial 
denudatloii. — ^The  geology  of  the  district  above  alluded  to  may 
assist  our  imagination  in  conceiving  the  extent  to  which  groups 
of  ancient  rocks,  each  of  which  may  in  their  turn  have  formed 
continents  and  oceanic  basins,  have  been  disturbed,  folded,  and 
denuded  even  in  the  course  of  a  few  out  of  many  of  those  geo- 
logical periods  to  which  our  imperfect  records  relate.  It  is  not 
easy  for  us  to  over-estimate  the  effects  which  causes  in  everyday 
action  must  produce  when  the  multiplying  power  of  time  is 
taken  into  account. 

Attempts  were  made  by  Manfredi  in  1736,  and  afterwards  by 
Playf  air  in  1802,  to  calculate  the  time  which  it  would  require  to 
enable  the  rivers  to  deliver  over  the  whole  of  the  land  into  the 
basin  of  the  ocean.  The  data  were  at  first  too  imperfect  and 
vague  to  allow  them  even  to  approximate  to  safe  conclusions. 
But  in  our  own  time  similar  investigations  have  been  renewed 
with  more  prospect  of  success,  the  amount  brought  down  by 
many  large  rivers  to  the  sea  having  been  more  accurately  ascer- 
tained. Mr.  Alfred  Tylor,  in  1850,  inferred  that  the  quantity 
of  detritus  now  being  distributed  over  the  sea-bottom  would,  at 
the  end  of  10,000  years,  cause  an  elevation  of  the  sea-level  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  three  inches.^  Subsequently,  Mr.  Croll  in 
1867,  and  again,  with  more  exactness,  in  1868,  deduced  from  the 
latest  measurement  of  the  sediment  transported  by  European 
and  American  rivers,  the  rate  of  subaerial  denudation  to  which 
the  surface  of  large  continents  is  exposed,  taking  especially  the 
hydrographical  basin  of  the  Mississippi  as  afibrding  the  best 
available  measure  of  the  average  waste  of  the  land.  The  con- 
clusion arrived  at  in  his  able  memoir,^  was  that  the  whole  terres- 
trial surface  is  denuded  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  6,000  years, 

»  Tylor,  PhlL  Mag.  4th  series,  p.  *  Croll,  PhlL  Mag.  1868,  p.  881. 
268.    1850. 
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and  this  opinion  wha  simultaneously  enforced  by  his  fellow- 
labourer,  Mr.  Oeikie,  who,  being  jointly  engaged  in  the  same  line 
of  enquiry,  published  a  luminous  essay  on  the  subject  in  1868. 

The  student,  by  referring  to  the  *  Principles  of  Geology,"^  may 
see  that  Messrs.  Humphrey  and  Abbot,  during  their  survey  of 
the  Mississippi,  attempted  to  make  accurate  measurements  of 
the  proportion  of  sediment  carried  down  annually  to  the  sea  by 
that  river,  including  not  only  the  mud  held  in  suspension,  but 
also  the  sand  and  gravel  forced  along  the  bottom. 

It  is  evident  that  when  we  know  the  dimensions  of  the  area 
which  is  drained,  and  the  annual  quantity  of  earthy  matter 
taken  from  it  and  borne  into  the  sea,  we  can  affirm  how  much 
on  an  average  has  been  removed  from  the  general  surface  in  one 
year ;  and  there  seems  no  danger  of  our  overrating  the  mean 
rate  of  waste  by  selecting  the  Mississippi  as  our  example,  for 
that  river  drains  a  country  equal  to  more  than  half  the  conthient 
of  Europe,  extends  through  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
therefore  through  regions  enjoying  a  great  variety  of  climate, 
and  some  of  its  tributaries  descend  from  mountains  of  great 
height.      The  Mississippi  is  also  more  likely  to  afford  us  a  fair 
test  of  ordinary  denudation,  because,  unlike  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  its  tributaries,  there  are  no  great  lakes  in  which  the  fluvia- 
tile  sediment  is  thrown  down  and  arrested  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 
In  striking  a  general  average  we  have  to  remember  that  there 
are  large  deserts  in  which  there*  is  scarcely  any  rainfall,  and 
tracts  which  are  as  rainless  as  parts  of  Peru,  and  these  must 
not  be  neglected  as  counterbalancing  others,   in  the  tropics, 
where  the  quantity  of  rain  is  in  excess.      If  then,   argues 
Mr.  Geikie,  we  assume  that  the  Mississippi  is  lowering  the 
surface  of  the  great  basin  which  it  drains  at  the  rate  of  1  foot 
in  6,000  years,  10  feet  in  60,000  years,  100  feet  in  600,000  years, 
and  1,000  feet  in  6,000,000  years,  it  would  not  require  more 
than  about  4,500,000  years  to  wear  away  the  whole  of  the 
North  American  continent,  if  its  mean  height  is  correctly  esti- 
mated by  Humboldt  at  748  feet.     And  if  the  mean  height  of  all 
the  land  now  above  the  sea  throughout  the  globe  is  1,000  feet, 
as  some  geographers  believe,  it  would  only  require  six  million 
years  to  subject  a  mass  of  rock  equal  in  volume  to  the  whole  of 
the  land  to  the  action  of  subaerial  denudation.     It  may  be 
objected  that  the  annual  waste  is  partial,   and  not  equally 
derived  from  the  general  surface  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as 
plains,  watersheds,  and  level  ground  at  all  heights  remain  com- 
paratively unaltered  ;  but  this,  as  Mr.  Geikie  has  well  pointed 
out,  does  not  affect  our  estimate  of  the  siun  total  of  denudation. 

5  Vol.  i.  p.  464.  1872. 
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The  amount  reBoam  the  same,  and  if  we  allow  too  little  for 
the  I088  ixom  the  avrfeoe  dl  table-lands  we  (mkj  ijiiorease  the  ]pro- 
poition  of  the  Iom  swrtained  by  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the 
vaUeys,  and  vioB  wrsd.* 

AAiarMslifm  air  ^raloMalo  t&m^  to  tb»  levalliiit  p<Mrar  er 
ruBiBtBV  wmter. — ^In  aU  these  estimates  it  is  assumed  tiiat  the 
entire  quantity  of  land  aboTe  the  sea-level  remains  oil  an  average 
undiminished  in  s^^te  of  annual  Vaste.  Were  it  otherwise  the 
subaSrial  denudation  would  be  ocmtinually  lessened  by  the 
dlminuti<m  of  the  hdlght  and  dimensionB  of  the  land  exposed  to 
waste.  Unfortunately  we  have  as  yet  no  accurate  data  enabling 
us  to  melisure  the  action  of  that  force  by  which  the  inequalities 
of  the  surface  oi  tiie  earth's  orast  may  be  restored  and  the 
height  of  the  continents  and  depth  c^  the  seas  made  to  continue 
unimpaired.  I  stated  in  1890  in  l^e  *  Principles  of  Oeology,*^ 
that  running  water  and  volcanic  action  are  two  antagonistic 
forces  ;  the  one  labouring  continually  to  reduce  the  whole  of 
the  land  to  ihe  levd  of  the  sea,  tiie  other  to  restore  and  main- 
tain the  inequalities  of  the  crust  on  which  tbs  very  existence  of 
islands  and  continents  depends.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  simply  by  upheaval  that  subterranean  movements 
can  counteract  the  levelling  force  of  running  water.  For 
whereas  the  transportation  of  sediment  from  the  land  to  the 
ocean  or  the  upheaval  of  its  bed  wo\ild  raise  the  general 
sea-level,  the  subsidence  of  the  sea-bottom  by  increasing  its 
capacity  would  check  this  rise  and  prevent  the  submergence  of 
the  land. 

[In  the  same  way  the  average  height  and  area  of  the  land  can 
be  preserved  only  if  the  increase  occasioned  by  elevation  in  one 
part  exceeds  the  loss  by  subsidence  elsewhere,  by  the  amount 
removed  by  denudation  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  land.  It 
is  only  by  considering  the  joint  action  of  all  the  causes  that 
determine  the  level  of  the  sea  and  the  height  of  the  land  that  we 
can  form  some  idea  of  the  relation  of  these  destroying  and 
renovating  forces.] 

I  have,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  show  that  unless  we  assume 
that  there  is,  on  the  whole,  more  subsidence  than  upheaval,  we 
must  suppose  the  diameter  of  the  planet  to  be  always  increasing, 
by  that  quantity  of  volcanic  matter  which  is  annually  poured 
out  in  the  shape  of  lava  or  ashes,  whether  on  the  land  or  in 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  which  is  derived  from  the  interior  of 

•  «  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Glasgow,  vol.    see  also  11th  ed.  vol.  i.  chap.  xt. 
iH.p.l69.  p.  821.    1867. 

'  Ist  ed.  chap.  x.  p.  167,  1880; 
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the  earth.  The  abstraction  c^  this  matter  causes,  no  donbt,  sub- 
terranean vacuitieB  and  a  corresponding  giving  way  of  the 
siirfooe ;  if  it  were  not  so,  the  average  density  of  parts  of 
the  interimr  would  be  always  lessening  and  the  size  of  the  planet 
inoreHBing.^ 

Our  inability  to  estimate  the  amount  or  direction  of  the 
mov^nents  due  to  volcanic  power  by  no  means  renders  its 
efScacy  as  a  land-preserving  force  in  past  times  a  tnere  matter  of 
conjecture.  The  student  will  see  in  Chapter  XXIY.  that  we 
have  proofisi  of  -Carboniferous  forests  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent 
■whicih  grew  on  the  lowlands  or  deltas  near  the  sea,  and  which 
ambsided  and  gave  place  to  other  forests,  until  in  some  regions 
Ifluviatile  and  shallow- water  strata  with  occasional  seams  of  coal 
were  piled  one  over  the  other,  till  they  attained  a  thickness 
Off  SBuiy  thousand  feet.  Such  accumulations,  observed  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  imply 
the  long-continued  existence  of  land  vegetation,  and  of  rivers 
draining  a  former  continent  placed  where  there  is  now  deep  sea. 

It  will  be  also  seen  in  Chapter  XX Y.  that  we  have  evidence 
of  a  rich  terrestrial  £k>ra,  the  Devonian,  even  more  ancient  than 
the  Carboniferous  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  later  Triassic, 
Oolitic,  Cretaceous,  and  successive  Tertiary  periods  have  all 
supplied  us  with  fossil  plants,  insects,  or  terrestrial  mammalia  ; 
showing  that,  in  spite  of  great  oscillations  of  level  and  continued 
changes  in  the  position  of  land  and  sea,  the  volcanic  forces  have 
maintained  a  due  proportion  of  dry  land.  We  may  appeal  also 
to  freshwater  formations,  such  as  the  Purbeck  and  Wealden,  to 
prove  that  in  the  Oolitic  and  Neocomian  eras  there  were  rivers 
draining  ancient  lands  in  Europe  in  times  when  we  know  that 
other  spaces,  now  above  water,  were  submerged. 

Bow  fkur  tlie  transfer  of  sediment  fl*oni  tbe  land  to  a 
neli^bovrlngr  sea-bottom  may  affect  subterranean  move- 
ments.— ^Little  as  we  understand  at  present  the  laws  which 
govern  the  distribution  of  volcanic  heat  in  the  interior  and  crust 
of  the  globe,  by  which  mountain  chains,  high  table-lands,  and 
the  abysses  of  the  ocean  are  formed,  it  seems  clear  that  this 
heat  is  the  prime  mover  on  which  aU  the  grander  features  in  the 
external  configuration  of  the  planet  depend. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  stripping  off  by  denudation  of 
dense  masses  from  one  part  of  a  continent  and  the  delivery  of 
the  same  into  the  bed  of  the  ocean  must  have  a  decided  effect 
in  causing  changes  of  temperature  in  the  earth's  crust  below,  or, 
in  other  words,  in  causing  the  subterranean  isothermals  to  shift 

8  Principles,  vol.  ii.  p.  240,  also  Ist  ed.  p.  447.    1830. 
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their  position.  If  this  be  so,  one  part  of  the  crust  may  be  made 
to  rise,  and  another  to  sink,  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  rocks,  of  which  the  temperature  is  altered.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  this  transfer  of  sediment  plays  a  very  subordinate 
part  in  modifying  those  movements  on  which  the  configuration 
of  the  earth's  crust  depends.  In  order  that  strata  of  shallow- 
water  origin  should  be  able  to  attain  a  thickness  of  several 
thousand  feet,  and  so  come  to  exert  a  considerable  downward 
pressure,  there  must  have  been  first  some  independent  and  ante- 
cedent causes  at  work  which  have  given  rise  to  the  incipient, 
shallow  receptacle  in  which  the  sediment  began  to  accumulate. 
The  same  causes  there  continuing  to  depress  the  sea-bottom, 
room  would  be  made  for  fresh  accessions  of  sediment,  and  it 
would  only  be  by  a  long  repetition  of  the  depositing  process  that 
the  new  matter  could  accumulate  in  sufficient  quantity  to  check 
the  outward  escape  of  heat,  and  thus  to  affect  the  temperature  of 
the  rocks  far  below,  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  their  volume. 

Fennanenoe  of  continental  and  ooeanio  areas. — If  the 
thickness  of  more  than  40,000  feet  of  sedimentary  strata  before 
alluded  to  in  the  Appalachians  proves  a  preponderance  of  down- 
ward movements  in  Palaeozoic  times  in  a  district  now  forming 
the  eastern  border  of  North  America,  it  also  proves,  as  before 
hinted,  the  continued  existence  and  waste  of  some  neighbouring 
continent,  probably  formed  of  Laurentian  rocks,  and  situated 
where  the  Atlantic  now  prevails.  Such  an  hypothesis  would  be 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  conclusions  forced  upon  us  by  the 
study  of  the  present  configuration  of  our  continents,  and  the 
relation  of  their  height  to  the  depth  of  the  oceanic  basins  ; — 
also  to  the  considerable  elevation  and  extent  sometimes  reached 
by  drift  containing  shells  of  recent  species,  and  still  more  by 
the  fact  of  sedimentary  strata,  several  thousand  feet  thick,  as 
those  of  central  Sicily,  or  such  as  flank  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
containing  fossil  mollusca  sometimes  almost  wholly  identical 
with  species  still  living. 

Movements  of  1,000  feet  or  more  would  turn  much  land  into 
sea,  and  sea  into  land  in  the  continental  areas  and  their  borders, 
whereas  oscillations  of  equal  magnitude  would  have  no  corre- 
sponding effect  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  generally,  believed  as  it 
is  to  have  a  mean  depth  of  15,000  Or  at  least  12,000  feet.  It  is 
probable,  from  soundings  made  during  the  laying  of  electric 
telegraph  cables  and  dredging  expeditions,  that  the  greatest 
depths  of  the  sea  do  not  exceed  the  greatest  heights  of  the  land  ; 
it  may,  therefore,  seem  strange  that  the  mean  depth  of  the  sea 
should  exceed  the  mean  height  of  the  land  twelve  times,  even 
taking  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  ocean  depths  as  given  by  the 
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late  deep-sea  soundings.^  This  apparent  anomaly  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  extreme  heights  of  the  land  are  exceptional 
and  confined  to  a  small  part  of  its  surface  ;  while  the  ocean 
piMTifaM'Tia  its  great  depth  over  enormous  areas.  The  capacity 
of  the  basin  of  the  ocean  may  be  perhaps  best  understood  by 
the  following  illustration  : — If  an  exact  model  were  made  in  ice 
of  all  the  land  above  the  level  of  the  sea  it  would  take  twelve 
such  models  when  melted  to  fill  an  ocean  having  the  same 
superficial  area  as  the  land,  and  as  the  entire  surface  of  the  ocean 
aa  compared  to  that  of  the  land  is  as  two-and-a-half  to  one, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  thirty  ice-models  of  the  land  above 
the  sea-level  in  order  to  furnish  sufficient  water  to  fill  the  basin 
of  our  present  oceans.  Subagrial  denudation  would  not  of  it- 
self lessen  the  area  of  the  land,  but  would  tend  to  fill  up  with 
sediment  seas  of  moderate  depth  adjoining  the  coast.  The 
coarser  matter  falls  to  the  bottom  near  the  shore  in  the  first 
still-water  which  it  reaches,  and  whenever  the  sea-bottom  on 
which  this  matter  has  been  thrown  is  slightly  elevated,  it  be- 
comes land,  and  an  upheaval  of  a  thousand  feet  causes  it  to 
attain  the  mean  elevation  of  continents  in  general. 

Suppose,  therefore,  we  had  ascertained  that  the  tritiurating 
power  of  subaerial  denudation  might  in  a  given  time — in  three, 
or  six,  or  a  greater  number  of  millions  of  years — pulverise  a 
volume  of  rock  equal  in  dimensions  to  all  the  present  land,  we 
might  yet  find,  could  we  revisit  the  earth  at  the  end  of  such  a 
period,  that  the  continents  occupied  very  much  the  same  position 
which  they  held  before ;  we  should  find  the  rivers  employed 
in  carrying  down  to  the  sea  the  very  same  mud,  sand,  and 
pebbles  with  which  they  had  been  charged  in  our  own  time,  the 
superficial  alluvial  matter  as  weU  as  a  great  thickness  of  sedi- 
mentary strata  would  enclose  shells,  all  or  a  great  part  of  which 
we  should  reeognise  as  specifically  identical  with  those  already 
known  to  us  as  living.  Every  geologist  is  aware  that,  great  as 
have  been  the  geographical  changes  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Glacial  Period,  there  having 
been  submergence  and  re-emergence  of  land  to  the  extent  of 
1,000  feet  vertically,  and  in  the  temperate  latitudes  great 
vicissitudes  of  climate,  the  marine  mollusca  have  not  changed, 
and  the  same  drift  which  had  been  carried  down  to  the  sea  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period  is  now  undergoing  a  second  trans- 
portation in  the  same  direction. 

As  when  we  have  measured  a  fraction  of  time  in  an  hour- 
glass we  have  only  to  reverse  the  position  of  our  chronomet^ 

9  WyviUe  Thomson,  Depths  of  the  Sea,  p.  81.    1878. 
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and  we  make  the  asme  sand  measoie  oyer  again  the  duration  of 
a  second  eqnal  pmod,  so  wheaa.  the  Yolcanic  force  has  lemonlded 
the  form  of  a  continent  and  the  adjoining  aea-hottomy  the 
same  materials  are  made  to  do  duty  a  second  time.  It  is  tnia 
that  at  each  oaciUaticm  ol  IotbI  the  solid  rotka  composing  the 
original  continent  sofier  some  fresh  denndation,  and  do  not 
remain  unimpaired  like  the  wooden  and  glass  feamewoi^  of  the 
honr-^ass,  still  the  wear  and  tear  soffisred  by  the  larger  area 
exposed  to  anhaerial  denndation  consistB  either  of  loose  drift 
or  of  sedimentary  strata^  which  were  thrown  down  in  seas  near 
the  land,  and  snhseqnently  npraised,  the  same  continents  and 
oceanic  basins  remaining  in  ezistence  all  the  while. 

From  all  that  we  know  of  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  upward 
and  downward  movements  which  bring  about  even  slight  geo- 
graphical changes,  we  may  infer  that  it  would  require  a  long 
succession  of  geological  periods  to  cause  the  submarine  and 
supramarine  areas  to  change  {daces,  even  if  the  ascending  move- 
ments  in  the  one  r^on  and  the  descending  in  the  other  were 
continuously  in  one  direction.  But  we  have  only  to  appeal  to 
the  structure  of  the  .Alps,  where  there  are  so  many  shallow  and 
deep-water  f oimations  of  various  ages  crowded  into  a  limited 
area,  to  convince  ourselves  that  mountain  chains  are  the  result 
of  great  oscillations  of  level.  High  land  is  not  produced  simply 
by  uniform  upheaval,  but  by  a  predominance  of  elevatoiy  over 
subsiding  movements.  ^Where  the  ocean  is  extremely  deep  it  is 
because  the  sinking  of  the  bottom  has  been  in  excess,  in  spite  of 
interruptions  by  upheaval. 

Yet,  persistent  as  may  be  the  leading  features  of  land  and  sea 
on  the  globe,  they  are  not  immutable.  Some  of  the  finest  mud 
is  doubtless  carried  to  indefinite  distances  from  the  coast  by 
marine  currents,  and  we  are  taught  by  deep-sea  dredgings  that 
in  clear  water  at  depths  equalling  the  height  of  the  Alps  organic 
beings  may  flourish,  and  their  spoils  slowly  accumulate  on 
the  bottom.  We  also  occasionally  obtain  evidence  that  sub- 
marine volcanos  are  pouring  out  ashes  and  streams  of  lava  in 
mid-ocean  as  weU  as  on  land  (see  Principles,  voL  iL  p.  64),  and 
that  wherever  mountains  like  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  the  Canary 
Islands  are  now  the  site  of  eruptions,  there  are  signs  of  accom- 
panying upheaval,  by  which  beds  of  ashes  full  of  recent  marine 
shells  have  been  uplifted  many  hundred  feet.  We  need  not  be 
surprised,  therefore,  if  we  learn  from  geology  that  the  con- 
tinents and  oceans  were  not  always  placed  where  they  now 
are,  although  the  imagination  may  well  be  overpowered  when 
it  endeavours  to  contemplate  the  quantity  of  time  required  for 
such  revolutions. 
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We  shall  have  gained  a  great  step  if  we  can  approximate  to 
the  number  of  millions  of  years  in  which  the  average  aqueous 
denudation  going  on  upon  the  land  would  convey  seaward  a 
quantity  of  matter  equal  to  the  average  volume  of  our  con- 
tinents, and  this  might  give  us  a  gauge  of  the  minimum  of 
volcanic  force  necessaiy  to  counteract  such  levelling  power  of 
running  water ;  but  to  discover  a  relation  between  these  great 
agencies  and  the  rate  at  which  species  of  organic  beings  vary,  is 
at  present  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  our  computation,  though 
perhaps  it  may  not  prove  eventually  to  transcend  the  powers  of 
Man. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

CHEONOLOGICAL    CLASSIFICATION   OP    BOCKS. 

Aqueous,  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic  rocks  considered  chronolo- 
gically— ^Terras  Primaiy,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary ;  Palaeozoic,  MesoEoic, 
and  Cainozoic  explained — On  the  different  ages  of  the  aqueous  rocks- 
Three  principal  tests  of  relative  age :  superposition,  mineral  character,  and 
fossils — Change  of  mineral  character  and  fossils  in  the  same  continuous 
formation — Proofs  that  distinct  species  of  animals  and  plants  have  lived 
at  successive  periods — Distinct  provinces  of  indigenous  species — Great 
extent  of  single  provinces — Similar  laws  prevailed  at  successive  geological 
periods — Relative  importance  of  mineral  and  paleontological  characters — 
Test  of  age  hy  included  fragments — Frequent  ahsence  of  strata  of  inter- 
vening periods — ^Tabular  views  of  fossiliferoui  strata. 

Clironologry  of  rocks. — In  the  first  chapter  it  was  stated  that 
the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  aqueous,  the  volcanic,  the 
plutonic,  and  the  metamorphic,  would  each  be  considered  not 
only  in  reference  to  their  mineral  characters,  and  mode  of 
origin,  but  also  to  their  relative  age.  In  regard  to  the  aqueous 
rocks,  we  have  already  seen  that  they  are  stratified,  that  some 
are  calcareous,  others  argillaceous  or  siliceous,  some  made  up 
of  sand,  others  of  pebbles  ;  that  some  contain  freshwater,  others 
marine  fossils,  and  so  forth  ;  but  the  student  has  stiU  to  learn 
which  rocks,  exhibiting  some  or  all  of  these  characters,  have 
originated  at  one  period  of  the  earth's  history,  and  which  at 
another. 

To  determine  this  point  in  reference  to  the  fossiliferous  for- 
mations is  more  easy  than  in  any  other  class,  and  it  is  therefore 
the  most  convenient  and  natural  method  to  begin  by  establishing 
a  chronology  for  these  strata,  and  then  to  refer  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  same  divisions,  the  several  groups  of  plutonic,  volcanic, 
and  metamorphic  rocks.  Such  a  system  of  classification  is  not 
only  recommended  by  its  greater  clearness  and  facility  of  appli- 
cation, but  is  also  best  fitted  to  strike  the  imagination  by 
bringing  into  one  view  the  contemporaneous  revolutions  of  the 
inorganic  and  organic  creations  of  former  times.  For  the  sedi- 
mentary formations  are  most  readily  distinguished  by  the  diffe- 
rent species  of  fossil  animals  and  plants  which  they  inclose,  and 
of  which  one  set  after  another  has  flourished  and  then  dis- 
appeared from  the  earth  in  succession. 
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In  the  present  work,  therefore,  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks 
— the  aqueous,  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic — ^will  form 
four  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel,  oolunms  in  one  chronological 
table.  They  will  be  considered  as  four  sets  of  monuments 
relating  to  four  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  contemporaneous, 
series  of  events.  I  shall  endeavour,  in  a  subsequent  chapter  on 
the  plutonic  rocks,  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  certain 
masses  belonging  to  each  of  the  four  classes  of  rocks  may  have 
originated  simultaneously  at  every  geological  period,  and  how 
the  earth's  crust  may  have  been  continually  remodelled,  above 
and  below,  by  aqueous  and  igneous  causes,  from  times  indefi- 
nitely remote.  In  the  same  manner  as  aqueous  and  fossilif erous 
strata  are  now  formed  in  certain  seas  or  lakes,  while  in  other 
places  volcanic  rocks  break  out  at  the  surface,  and  are  connected 
with  reservoirs  of  melted  matter  at  vast  depths  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth, — so,  at  every  era  of  the  past,  fossiliferous  deposits 
and  superficial  igneous  rocks  were  in  progress  contemporaneously 
with  others  of  subterranean  and  plutonic  origin,  and  some  sedi- 
mentary strata  were  exposed  to  heat,  and  made  to  assume  a 
crystalline  or  metamorphic » structure. 

It  can  by  no  means  be  taken  for  granted,  that  during  all  these 
changes  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  increasing  in  thick- 
ness.     It  has  been  shown,  that  so  far  as  aqueous  action  is  con- 
cerned, the  gain  by  fresh  deposits,  and  the  loss  by  denudation, 
must  at  each  period  have  been  equal  (see  above,  p.  74)  ;  and  in 
like  manner,  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  the 
acquisition  of  new  crystalline  rocks,  at  each  successive  era,  may 
merely  have  counterbalanced  the  loss  sustained  by  the  melting 
of  materials  previously  consolidated.     As  to  the  relative  anti- 
quity of  the  crystalline  foundations  of  the  earth's  crust,  when 
compared  to  the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  rocks  which  they 
support,  I  have  already  stated,   in  the  first  chapter,  that  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  this  matter  is  as  difficult  as  at  once  to 
decide  which  of  the  two,  whether  the  foundations  or  super- 
structure of  an  ancient  city  built  on  wooden  piles,  may  be  the 
oldest.     We  have  seen  that,  to  answer  this  question,  we  must 
first  be  prepared  to  say  whether  the  work  of  decay  and  restora- 
tion had  gone  on  most  rapidly  above  or  below ;  whether  the 
average  duration  of  the  piles  has  exceeded  that  of  the  buildings, 
or  the  contrary.     So  also  in  regard  to  the  relative  age  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  portions  of  the  earth's  crust ;  we  cannot 
hazard  even  a  conjecture  on  this  point,  imtil  we  know  whether, 
upon  an  average,  the  power  of  water  above,  or  that  of  heat 
below,  is  most  efficacious  in  giving  new  forms  to  solid  matter. 

The  early  geologists  gave  to  all  the  crystalline  and  non-f  o«svi\- 
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f  erouB  rocks  the  name  of  primitive  or  Primary,  under  the  idea 
that  they  were  formed  anterior  to  the  appearanoe  of  life  upon 
the  earth  ;  while  the  aqueous  or  f  ossilif  erous  strata  were  termed 
Secondary,  and  alluviums  or  other  superficial  deposits.  Tertiary. 
The  meaning  of  these  terms  has,  however,  been  gradually  modi- 
fied with  advancing  knowledge,  and  they  are  now  used  to 
designate  three  great  chronological  divisions  under  which  all 
geological  formations  can  be  classed,  each  of  them  being  charac- 
terised by  the  presence  of  distinctive  groups  of  organic  remains 
rather  than  by  any  mechanical  peculiarities  of  the  strata  them- 
selves. If,  therefore,  we  retain  the  term  '  primary,'  it  must  not 
be  held  to  designate  a  set  of  crystalline  rocks  some  of  which 
have  been  proved  to  be  even  of  Tertiary  age,  but  must  be 
applied  to  all  rocks  older  than  the  secondary  formations.  Some 
geologists,  to  avoid  misapjurehension,  have  introduced  the  term 
Palsaozoic  for  primary,  from  iraXcuoy,  '  ancient,'  and  C^'^^y  '  ^^ 
organic  being,'  still  retaining  the  terms  secondary  and  tertiary ; 
Professor  Phillips,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  has  proposed 
Mesozoic,  for  secondary,  from  /xco-or, '  middle,'  &c  ;  and  Gaino- 
zoic,  for  tertiary,  from  icoiyor,  '  recent,'  &c. ;  but  the  terms 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  have  the  claim  of  priority  in 
their  favour,  and  are  of  corresponding  value. 

It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  some  metamorphic  strata, 
and  some  granites,  may  be  anterior  in  date  to  the  oldest  of  the 
primary  f ossilif  erous  rocks.  This  opinion  is  doubtless  true,  and 
will  be  discussed  in  future  chapters  ;  but  I  may  here  observe, 
that  when  we  arrange  the  four  classes  of  rocks  in  four  parallel 
columns  in  one  table  of  chronology,  it  is  by  no  means  assumed 
that  these  colunms  are  all  of  equal  length  ;  one  may  b^in  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  rest,  and  another  may  come  down  to  a 
later  point  of  time,  and  we  may  not  be  yet  acquainted  with  the 
most  ancient  of  the  primary  fossiliferous  rocks,  or  with  the 
newest  of  the  hypogene  or  netherformed  (see  p.  10). 

For  reasons  already  stated,  I  proceed  first  to  treat  of  the 
aqueous  or  fossiliferous  formations  considered  in  chronological 
order  or  in  relation  to  the  different  periods  at  which  they  have 
been  deposited. 

There  are  three  principal  tests  by  which  we  determine  the  age 
of  a  given  set  of  strata  :  first,  superposition  ;  secondly,  mineral 
character  ;  and,  thirdly,  organic  remains.  Some  aid  can  occa- 
sionally be  derived  from  a  fourth  kind  of  proof,  namely,  the 
fact  of  one  deposit  including  in  it  fragments  of  a  pre-existing 
rock,  by  which  the  relative  ages  of  the  two  may,  even  in  the 
absence  of  all  other  evidence,  be  determined. 

Snperpositlon. — The  first  and  principal  test  of  the  age  of  one 
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aqueous  depodt,  as  compared  to  another,  is  relative  position. 
It  has  been  already  stated,  that,  where  strata  are  horizontal, 
the  bed  which  lies  uppermost  is  the  newest  of  the  whole,  and 
that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  the  most  ancient.  So,  of  a  series 
of  sedimentary  formations,  they  are  like  volumes  of  history,  in 
which  each  writer  has  recorded  the  annals  of  his  own  times,  and 
then  laid  down  the  book,  with  the  last  written  page  uppermost, 
upon  the  volume  in  which  the  events  of  the  era  immediately 
preceding  were  commemorated.  In  this  manner  a  lofty  pile  of 
chronicles  is  at  length  accumulated  ;  and  they  are  so  arranged 
as  to  indicate,  by  their  position  alone,  the  order  in  which  the 
eyents  recorded  in  them  have  occurred. 

In  regard  to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  however,  there  are  some 
regions  where,  as  the  student  has  already  been  informed,  the 
"beds  have  been  disturbed,  and  sometimes  extensively  thrown 
over  and  turned  upside  down.  (See  pp.  51,  64. )  But  an  ex- 
perienced geologist  can  rarely  be  deceived  by  these  exceptional 
cases.  When  he  finds  that  the  strata  are  fractured,  curve'd, 
inclined,  or  vertical,  he  knows  that  the  original  order  of  super- 
position must  be  doubtful,  and  he  then  endeavours  to  find 
sections  in  some  neighbouring  district  where  the  strata  are 
horizontal,  or  only  slightly  inclined,  fiere,  the  true  order  of 
sequence  of  the  entire  series  of  deposits  being  ascertained,  ake> 
is  furnished  for  settling  the  chronology  of  those  strata  where  the 
displacement  is  extreme. 

Mineral  ebaraoter. — The  same  rocks  may  often  be  observed 
to  retain  for  miles,  or  even  hundreds  of  miles,  the  same  mineral 
peculiarities,  if  we  follow  the  planes  of  stratification,  or  trace 
the  beds,  if  they  be  imdisturbed,  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
-But  if  we  pursue  them  vertically,  or  in  any  direction  transverse 
to  the  planes  of  stratification,  this  imiformity  ceases  almost 
immediately.  In  that  case  we  can  scarcely  ever  penetrate  a 
stratified  mass  for  a  few  hundred  yards  without  beholding  a 
succession  of  extremely  dissimilar  rocks,  some  of  fine,  others  of 
coarse  grain,  some  of  mechanical,  others  of  chemical  origin  ; 
some  calcareous,  others  argillaceous,  and  others  siliceous.  These 
phenomena  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  rivers  and  currents  have 
dispersed  the  same  sediment  over  wide  areas  at  one  period,  but 
at  successive  periods  have  been  charged,  in  the  same  region, 
with  very  different  kinds  of  matter.  The  first  observers  were 
so  astonished  at  the  vast  spaces  over  which  they  were  able  to 
follow  the  same  homogeneous  rocks  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
that  they  came  hastily  to  the  opinion,  that  the  whole  globe  had 
been  environed  by  a  succession  of  distinct  aqueous  formations, 
disposed  round  the  nucleus  of  the  planet,  like  the  concentric 
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coats  of  an  onion.  But,  although,  in  fact,  some  f onnations  may 
be  continuous  over  districts  as  large  as  half  of  Europe,  or  even 
more,  yet  most  of  them  either  terminate  wholly  within  narrower 
limits,  or  soon  change  their  lithological  character.  Sometimes 
they  thin  out  gradually,  as  if  the  supply  of  sediment  had  failed 
in  that  direction,  or  they  come  abruptly  to  an  end,  as  if  we  had 
arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  ancient  sea  or  lake  which  served  as 
their  receptacle.  It  no  less  frequently  happens  that  they  vary 
in  mineral  aspect  and  composition,  as  we  pursue  them  hori- 
zontally.  For  example,  we  trace  a  limestome  for  a  hundred 
miles,  until  it  becomes  more  arenaceous,  and  finally  passes  into 
sand,  or  sandstone.  We  may  then  follow  this  sandstone, 
already  proved  by  its  continuity  to  be  of  the  same  age,  through- 
out another  district  a  hundred  miles  or  more  in  length. 

Organic  remains. — ^This  character  must  be  used  as  a  test  of 
the  age  of  a  formation  or  of  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  two 
deposits  in  distant  places,  imder  very  much  the  same  restrictionB 
as  the  test  of  mineral  composition. 

First,  the  same  fossils  may  be  traced  over  wide  regions,  if  we 
examine  strata  in  the  direction  of  their  planes,  although  by  no 
means  for  indefinite  distances.  Secondly,  while  the  same  fossils 
prevail  in  a  particular  iei  of  strata  for  himdreds  of  miles  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  we  seldom  meet  with  the  same  remains  for 
many  fathoms,  and  very  rarely  for  several  hundred  yards,  in  a 
vertical  direction,  or  a  direction  transverse  to  the  strata.  This 
fact  has  now  been  verified  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
has  led  to  a  conviction,  that  at  successive  periods  of  the  past,  the 
same  area  of  land  and  water  has  been  inhabited  by  species  of 
animals  and  plants  even  more  distinct  than  those  which  now 
people  the  antipodes,  or  which  now  co-exist  in  the  aix^o,  tem- 
perate, and  tropical  zones.  It  appears,  that  from  the  remotest 
periods  there  has  been  ever  a  coming  in  of  new  organic  forms, 
and  an  extinction  of  those  which  pre-existed  on  the  earth ;  some 
species  have  endured  for  a  longer,  others  for  a  shorter,  time ; 
while  none  have  ever  re-appeared  after  once  dying  out.  The  law 
which  has  governed  the  succession  of  species,  whether  we  adopt 
or  reject  the  theory  of  transmutation,  seems  to  be  expressed  in 
the  verse  of  the  poet, — 

Natora  11  fece,  e  poi  ruppe  la  stampa. — ^Ariosto. 
Nature  made  him,  and  then  broke  the  die. 

And  this  circumstance  it  is,  which  confers  on  fossils  their 
highest  value  as  chronological  tests,  giving  to  each  of  them,  in 
-the  eyes  of  the  geologist,  that  authority  which  belongs  to  con- 
temporary medals  in  history. 
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The  same  cannot  be  said  of  each  peculiar  variety  of  rock ; 
for  some  of  iheee,  as  red  marl  and  red  sandstone,  for  example, 
may  occur  at  once  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  middle  of  the 
entire  sedimentary  series ;  exhibiting  in  each  position  so  per- 
fect an  identity  of  mineral  aspect  as  to  be  nndistinguishable. 
Such  exact  repetitions,  however,  of  the  same  mixtures  of  sedi- 
ment have  not  often  been  produced,  at  distant  periods,^  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  parts  of  the  globe ;  and,  even  where  this  has 
happened,  we  are  not  in  any  danger  of  confounding  together 
the  monuments  of  remote  eras,  when  we  have  studied  their 
imbedded  fossils  and  their  relative  position. 

Zooloffioal  provinces. — It  was  remarked  that  the  same 
species  of  organic  remains  cannot  be  traced  horizontally,  or  in 
the  direction  of  the  planes  of  stratification  for  indefinite  dis- 
tances. This  might  have  been  expected  from  analogy  ;  for  when 
we  inquire  into  the  present  distribution  of  living  beings  we  find 
that  the  habitable  surface  of  the  sea  and  land  may  be  divided 
into  a  considerable  number  of  distinct  areas'or  provinces,  each 
peopled  by  a  peculiar  assemblage  of  animals  and  plants.  The 
extent  of  these  separate  divisions  and  the  origin  of  their 
inhabitants  depend  on  many  causes  of  which  climate  is  one  of 
chief  importance,  though  difference  of  longitude  as  well  as 
latitude  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  dissimilarity  of  indigenous 
species. 

As  different  seas,  therefore,  and  lakes  are  inhabited,  at  the 
same  period,  in  different  zones  and  depths,  by  different  aquatic 
animals  and  plants,  and  as  the  lands  adjoining  these  may  be 
peopled  by  distinct  terrestrial  species,  it  follows  that  distinct 
fossils  will  be  imbedded  in  contemporaneous  deposits.  If  it 
were  otherwise — if  the  same  species  abounded  in  every  climate, 
or  in  every  part  of  the  globe  where,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  a 
Corresponding  temperature  and  other  conditions  favourable  to 
their  existence  are  found — the  identification  of  mineral  masses 
of  the  same  age,  by  means  of  their  included  organic  contents, 
would  be  a  matter  of  still  greater  certainty. 

Nevertheless,  the  extent  of  some  single  zoological  provinces, 
especially  those  of  marine  animals,  is  very  great ;  and  our 
geological  researches  have  proved  that  the  same  laws  prevailed 
at  remote  periods  ;  for  the  fossils  are  often  identical  throughout 
wide  spaces,  and  in  detached  deposits,  consisting  of  rocks,  vary- 
ing entirely  in  their  mineral  nature. 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down  will  be  more  readily  understood, 
if  we  refect  on  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  Mediterranean. 
That  entire  sea  may  be  considered  as  one  zoological  province  ; 
for  although  certsdn  species  of  testacea  and  zoophytes  isi&^ 
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be  very  local,  and  each  region,  according  to  its  depth,  the  tem- 
perature and  saltnesB  of  the  water  and  other  conditions,  has  pro- 
bably some  species  pecoUar  to  it,  still  a  considerable  number 
are  common  to  the  whole  Mediterranean.  If,  therefore,  at 
some  future  period,  the  bed  of  this  inland  sea  should  be  con- 
verted into  land,  the  geologist  might  be  enabled,  by  reference 
to  organic  remains,  to  prove  the  contemporaneous  origin  of 
various  mineral  masses  scattered  over  a  space  equal  in  area  to 
half  of  Europe. 

Deposits,  for  example,  are  well  known  to  be  now  in  progress 
in  this  sea  in  the  deltas  of  the  Po,  Ehone,  Nile,  and  other  rivers, 
which  differ  as  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  nature  of  their 
sediment  as  does  the  composition  of  the  moimtains  which  they 
drain.  There  are  also  other  quarters  of  the  Mediterranean,  as 
off  the  coast  of  Campania,  or  near  the  base  of  Etna,  in  Sicily,  or 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where  another  class  of  rocks  is  now 
forming ;  where  showers  of  volcanic  ashes  occasionally  fall  into 
the  sea,  and  streams  of  lava  overflow  its  bottom  ;  and  where,  in 
the  intervals  between  volcanic  eruptions,  beds  of  sand  and  day 
are  frequently  derived  from  the  waste  of  clifls,  or  the  turbid 
waters  of  rivers.  Limestones,  moreover,  such  as  the  Italian 
travertins,  are  here  and  there  precipitated  from  the  waters  of 
mineral  springs,  some  of  which  rise  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  In  all  these  detached  formations,  so  diversified  in  their 
lithological  characters,  the  remains  of  the  same  shells,  corals, 
Crustacea,  and  fish  are  becoming  enclosed  ;  or  at  least,  a  suffi- 
cient niunber  must  be  common  to  the  different  localities  to 
enable  the  zoologist  to  refer  them  all  to  one  contemporaneous 
assemblage  of  species. 

There  are,  however,  certain  combinations  of  geographical 
circumstances  which  cause  distinct  provinces  of  nmnnLlif  and 
plants  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  very  narrow  limits ; 
and  hence  it  must  happen  that  strata  will  be  sometimes  formed 
in  contiguous  regions,  differing  widely  both  in  mineral  contents 
and  organic  remains .  Thus,  for  example,  the  testacea,  zoophytes, 
and  fish  of  the  Red  Sea  are,  as  a  group,  extremely  distinct  from 
those  inhabiting  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
narrow  isthmus  of  Suez  (which  until  the  opening  of  the  ft^niJ 
in  the  last  few  years  separated  the  two  seas)  having  acted  as  an 
efficient  barrier.  Calcareous  formations  have  accumulated  on  a 
great  scale  in  the  Bed  Sea  in  modem  times,  and  fossil  shells  of 
existing  species  are  well  preserved  therein ;  and  we  know  that 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  large  deposits  of  mud  are  amassed,  in- 
cluding the  remains  of  Mediterranean  species.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  if  at  some  future  period  the  bed  of  the  Ked  Sea 
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should  be  laid  dry,  the  geologist  might  experience  great  difficul- 
ties in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  relative  age  of  these  forma- 
tions, which,  although  dissimilar  both  in  organic  and  mineral 
characters,  were  of  synchronous  origin. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  north- 
western shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  plains  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  are  all  parts  of  one  province  of  terrestrial 
species.  Small  streams,  therefore,  occasional  land-floods,  and 
those  winds  which  drift  clouds  of  sand  along  the  deserts  might 
carry  down  into  the  Ked  Sea  the  same  shells  of  fluviatile  and 
land  testacea  which  the  Nile  is  sweeping  into  its  delta,  together 
with  some  remains  of  terrestrial  plants  and  the  bones  of  quad- 
rupeds, whereby  the  groups  of  strata,  before  alluded  to,  might, 
notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  of  their  mineral  composition 
and  marine  organic  fossils,  be  shown  to  have  belonged  to  the 
same  epoch. 

Yet  while  rivers  may  thus  carry  down  the  same  fluviatile  and 
terrestrial  spoils  into  two  or  more  seas  inhabited  by  different 
marine  species,  it  will  much  more  frequently  happen,  that  the 
co-existence  of  terrestrial  species  of  distinct  zoological  and 
botanical  provinces  will  be  proved  by  the  identity  of  the  marine 
beings  which  inhabited  the  intervening  space.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  land  quadrupeds  and  shells  of  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, of  Central  America,  and  of  the  West  India  Islands  differ 
very  considerably,  yet  their  remains  are  all  washed  down  by 
rivers  flowing  from  these  three  zoological  provinces  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Ifi  some  parts  of  the  globe,  at  the  present  period,  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and  plants 
is  not  very  strongly  marked,  especially  where  the  change  is 
determined  by  temperature,  as  it  is  in  seas  extending  from  the 
temperate  to  the  tropical  zone,  or  from  the  temperate  to  the 
Arctic  regions.  Here  a  gradual  passage  takes  place  from  one  set 
of  species  to  another.  In  like  manner  the  geologist,  in  study- 
ing particular  formations  of  remote  periods,  has  sometimes  been 
able  to  trace  the  gradation  from  one  ancient  province  to  another, 
by  observing  carefully  the  fossils  of  all  the  intermediate  places. 
His  success  in  thus  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  zoological  or 
botanical  geography  of  very  distant  eras  has  been  mainly  owing 
to  this  circumstance,  that  Uie  mineral  character  has  no  tendency 
to  be  affected  by  climate.  A  large  river  may  convey  yellow  or 
red  mud  into  some  part  of  the  ocean,  where  it  may  be  dispersed 
by  a  current  over  an  area  several  hundred  leagues  in  length,  so 
as  to  pass  from  the  tropics  into  the  temperate  zone.  If  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  be  afterwards  upraised,  the  organic  remains 
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bahedded  in  mtdt  jdknr  or  red  iftnlft  snj  iniiifite  tiie 

ent  ammali  or  f^antB  whiA  once  inHahftodii  the  same  time  the 

temperaie  and  eqnatoiial  regions. 

It  may  be  tme^  as  a  general  role,  tiiat  groups  of  the  same 
species  of  animals  and  phmts  may  extend  over  wider  areas  than 
deposits  of  homogeneoos  composition  ;  and  if  so,  paleontological 
eharactem  will  be  of  more  importance  in  geological  classification 
than  the  test  of  mineral  composition  ;  bat  it  is  idle  to  discuss 
the  relattre  rahie  of  these  tests,  as  the  aid  of  botii  is  indispens- 
able^ and  it  fortimately  happens,  that  where  the  one  criterion 
iails^  we  can  often  avail  ooiselTes  of  the  oth^. 

Test  by  iaeliided  fragmeBts  ctoWdmr  reeks. — ^It  was  stated 
that  proof  may  sometimes  be  obtained  of  the  relative  date  of 
two  formations,  by  fragments  of  an  older  rock  being  included 
in  a  newer  one.  This  evidence  may  sometimes  be  of  great  use, 
where  a  geologist  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  relative  age  of 
two  formations  from  want  of  clear  sections  exhibiting  their  true 
order  of  position,  or  because  the  strata  of  each  gronp  are 
vertical.  In  such  cases  we  sometimes  discover  that  the  more 
modem  rock  has  been  in  part  derived  from  the  d^radation  of 
the  older.  Thus,  for  example,  we  may  find  chalk  in  one  part 
of  a  country,  and  in  another  strata  of  clay,  sand,  and  pebbles. 
If  some  of  these  pebbles  consist  of  that  peculiar  fiint,  of  which 
layers  more  or  less  continuous  are  characteristic  of  the  chalk, 
and  which  include  fossil  shells,  sponges,  and  foraminifera  of 
cretaceous  species,  we  may  confidently  infer  that  the  chalk  was 
the  older  of  the  two  formations. 

Otaronolofleal  groups. — The  number  of  groups  into  which 
the  fossiliforous  strata  may  be  separated  are  more  or  less 
numerous,  according  to  the  views  of  classification  which  dijQTerent 
geologists  entertain  ;  but  when  we  have  adopted  a  certain 
system  of  arrangement,  we  immediately  find  that  a  few  only  of 
the  entire  series  of  groups  occur  one  upon  the  other  in  any 
single  section  or  district. 

The  thinning  out  of  individual  strata  was  before  described 

Fig.  88. 


(p.  17).  But  let  the  annexed  diagram  represent  seven  fossili- 
ferous  groups,  instead  of  as  many  strata.  It  will  then  be  seen 
that  in  the  middle  all  the  superimposed  formations  are  present ; 
but  in  consequence  of  some  of  them  thinning  out,  No.  2  and 
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Ko.  5  are  absent  at  one  extremity  of  the  section,  and  No.  4  at 
the  other. 

In  another  diagram,  fig.  84,  a  true  section  of  the  geological 
formations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  and  the  Mendip 
Hills  is  presented  to  the  reader,  as  laid  down  on  a  natural  scale 
by  Professor  Ramsay,  where  the  newer  groups  1,  2,  3,  4  rest 
unoonformably  on  the  formations  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  At  the 
southern  end  of  the  line  of  section  we  meet  with  the  beds  No.  3 
(the  New  Bed  Sandstone)  resting  immediately  on  Nos.  7  and  8, 
while  farther  north,  as  at  Dundry  Hill  in  Somersetshire,  we 
have  eight  groups  superimposed  one  upon  the  other,  comprising 
all  the  strata  from  the  inferior  oolite,  No.  1,  to  the  coal  and 
corboniferous  limestone.     The  limited  horizontal  extension  of 

Fig.  84. 
'  DuruLrt/Jiiii. 


Coal  Measures  • 


^^  Coal  Measures.  {^ 


-^^I^Z^^^^^ 


Section  South  of  Bristol.  (A.  C.  Hamsay.) 

Length  of  section  i  miles.  a,  b.  Leve  of  the  sea. 

1.  Inferior  Oolite.  2.  Lias.  8.  New  Bed  Sandstone.  4.  Dolomitic  or  magnedian 
conglomerate.  6.  Upper  coal  measures  (shaljes,  &c.).  6.  Pennant  rock  (sand- 
stone). 7.  Lower  ooal  measures  (shales,  &c.).  8.  Carboniferous  or  mountain 
limestone.    9.  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

the  groups  1  and  2  is  owing  to  subsequent  denudation,  as  these 
formations  end  abruptly,  and  have  left  outlying  patches  to  attest 
the  fact  of  their  having  originally  covered  a  much  wider  area. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  a  chronological  succession  of 
fossiliferous  groups,  a  geologist  must  begin  with  a  single  section 
in  which  several  sets  of  strata  lie  one  upon  the  other.  He  must 
then  trace  these  formations,  by  attention  to  their  mineral 
-character  and  fossils,  continuously  as  far  as  possible,  from  the 
starting  point.  As  often  as  he  meets  with  new  groups,  he  must 
ascertain  by  superposition  their  age  relatively  to  those  first 
examined,  and  thus  learn  how  to  intercalate  them  in  a  tabular 
arrangement  of  the  whole. 

By  this  means  the 'German,  French,  and  English  geologists 
have  determined  the  succession  of  strata  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  have  adopted  pretty  generally  the  following 
groups,  almost  all  of  which  have  their  repreaentative&  Vxx  \^\!^ 
British  Islands. 
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ABRIDGED  GENERAL  TABLE  OF  FOSSILIFEROUS 

STRATA. 


1.  REGENT. 

3.  PLEISTOCENE. 

3.  NEWER  PLIOCENE. 

4.  OLDER  PLIOCENE. 

5.  UPPER  MIOCENE. 

6.  LOWER  MIOCENE. 

7.  UPPER  EOCENE. 

8.  MIDDLE  EOCENE. 

9.  LOWER  EOCENE. 

10.  MAESTRIOHT  BEDa 

11.  WHITE  CHALK. 

IS.  CHLORITIO  SERIES. 

18.  GAULT. 

14.  NEOCOMUN. 

15.  WEALDEN. 

16.  PURBECK  BEDS. 

17.  PORTLAND  STONE. 
.18.  KIMMBRIDGE  CLAY. 

19.  CORAL  RAG. 

20.  OXFORD  CLAY. 

SI.  GREAT  or  BATH  OOUTB. 

22.  INFERIOR  OOHTE. 

28.  UAS. 

24.  UPPER  TRIAS. 

26.  MIDDLE  TRIAS. 

26.  LOWER  TRIAS. 

27.  PERMIAN. 

28.  COAL-MEASUREa 

29.  CARBONIFEROUS 

LIMESTONE. 

80.  UPPER   ' 

81.  MIDDLE    DEVONIAN. 

82.  LOWER  , 
88.UPPER  jgj^^j^^ 
84.  LOWER  J 

«*-^^^l  CAMBRIAN. 

86.  LOWER  j 

87.  UPPER   IlauRENTUN. 

88.  LOWER  ) 


^  POST-TBBTIABY. 
FIiIOOBNI!. 
MIOOENE. 


( 


rEOOENE. 


^CBETAOEOTTS. 


-JUBASSIC. 


TBIASSIC. 

PEBMTAN. 
f  OABBONIFEBOirS. 

DEVONIAN. 
SUiUBIAN. 
OAMBBIAN. 
IiAUBENTIAN. 


25  § 


i 


in 

TABULAE  VIEW 
OF 

THE  F088ILIFER0U8  STRATA. 


SHOWING  THE  OBDBB  OF  SXTFEBFOSITIOK  OB  CHBOKOLOGICAL  SUCCB8SI0N  OF 
THB  FBmCIPAli  6BOX7FS,  WITH  BEFBBENCB  TO  THB  PAGES  WHSBB  THRT 
ABE  DESCBIBED   IN  THIS  WOBK. 


POST-TERTIAEY. 

Examples. 


POST- 
TEETIAKY1 


Shells  and  mam- 
malia, all  of 
Uying  speoieB. 


FIiEISTO- 

CESTK 
Shells  recent, 
mammalia  in 
parteztinGt. 


^Wtif Ar— Ojde  marine  strata,  with  oaaoes  (p.  136). 
^orei^— Danish  Kitchen  Middens  (p.  1S6). 

Lacustrine  mad,  with  remains  of  Swiss  lake- 
dwellings  (p.  127). 

Marine  strata  indoeing   Temple  of   Serapis,   at 
Pozznoli  (p.  125). 
'^rituA— Loam  of  Brixham  cave*  with  flint  imple- 
ments and  bones  of  extinct  and  liying  qna&ni- 
peds  (p.  137). 

Drift  near  Salisbniy,  with  bones  of  mammoth, 
Spermophflns,  and  stone  implements  (p.  140). 

Glacial  drift  of  Scotland,  with  marine  shells  and 
remains  of  mammoth  (p.  154). 

Erratics  of  Fagham  and  Selsea  Bill  (p.  161). 

Glacial  drift  of  Wales,  with  marine  fossil  shells 
about  1,400  feet  high,  on  Moel  Tryfaen  (p.  169). 
Forei^vir— Dordogne   caves  of  the  reindeer  period 
(p.  139). 

Older  Valley-gravels  of  Amiens,  with  flint  im- 
plements and  bones  of  extinct  mammalia 
(p.  131). 

Loess  of  Rhine  (p.  183). 

Ancient  Nile -mod  fcnoing  rirer-teiraoes  (p. 
134). 

Loam  and  breccia  of  Li^  caverns,  with  human 
remains  (p.  136). 

Australian  cave  breccias,  with  bones  of  extinct 
marsupials  (p.  138). 

Gladal  drift  of  Northern  Europe  (pp.  146-167). 


PLIOCENE 


TERTIAEY  OB  CAINOZOIC. 

'^W/is^— Bridlington    beds,   marine    Arctic  fauna 

(p.  168). 
Glacial    boulder    formation    of    Norfolk    difCs 

(p.  169). 
Forest-bed    of    Norfolk   cliffs,    with    bones    of 

Elephcu  meHdioTUilis,  &c.  (p.  171). 
ChiUesford  and  Aldel^  beds,  with  marine  shells, 

chiefly  Azotic  (p.  172). 
Norwich  crag  (p.  173). 
Foreign — ^Eastern  base  of  Meant  Etna,  with  marine 

shells  (p.  186). 
Sicilian  calcareous  and  tnfaceous  strata  (p.  187). 
Lacustrine  strata  of  Upper  Yal  d'Amo  (p.  188). 
Madeira  leaf-bed  and  land-shells  (p.  632). 


8 

NEWEB    • 

FIiIOOENE 

The  sheUs  almost 
all  of  living 


4 
OIiDEB 

PIiIOGENE 

Extinct  species 

of  shells  formkig 

^a  large  minority. 


(British—'R&i  crag  of  Suffolk,  marine  shells,  some 
of  northern  forms  (p.  176). 
White  or  coralline  crag  of  SnffoUc  (p.  178). 
Foreign— Antwerp  crag  (p.  185). 
Snbapennine  marls  and  sands  (p.  189). 
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TABULAR  VIEW 


[cH«  Tin* 


MIOCENE 


6 
TTPPBB 

MIOCEXE 

Majority  of  the 
shells  extinct. 


6 
IiOWEB 

MIOOEXE 

Nearly  aU  the 
shdls  extinct. 


EOCENE  - 


7 

UPPBB 

EOCENE 


8 
MIDDIiE 
EOOENE 


9 
LOWEB 

EOCENE 


EXAMFT.WB, 

British— WaatiDig. 

Foreign— Falrma  at  Touraine  (p.  192). 
Faluns,  proper,  of  Bordeaux  (p.  195). 
Freshwater  strata  of  Gers  (p.  1 96). 
Swiss  CBningen  beds,  rich  in  plants  and  insects 

(pp.  196-206). 
Marine  molasse,  Switzerland  (p.  206). 
Bolderberg  beds  of  Belgium  (p.  206). 
Vienna  Basin  (p.  206). 
Beds  of  the  Superga,  near  Turin  (p.  208). 
Deposit  at  Pikermi,  near  Athens  (p.  208). 
Strata  of  the  Siwfilik  hills,  India  (p.  209). 
Marine   strata  of   the   Atlantic   border   in   the 

United  States  (p.  210). 
Volcanic  tuff  and  limestone    of  Madeira,    the 
Canaries,  and  the  Azores  (Chap.  XXX). 
^British — ^Hempstead  beds,  marine  and  freshwater 
strata  (p.  226). 
Lignites  and  days  of  Bov^  Txacey  (p.  228). 
Isle  of  MuU  leaf-bed,  volcanic  tuff  (p.  230). 
Foreign — Calcaire  de  la  Beauce,  &c.  (p.  212). 
Gr^  de  Fontainebleau  (p.  212). 
Lacustrine  strata  of  the  Limagne   d'Auveigne, 

and  the  Cantal  (p.  216). 
Mayence  basin  (p.  224). 
Hadaboj  beds  of  Croatia  (p.  225). 
Brown  coal  of  Grermany  (p.  226). 
Lower  molasse  of   Switzerland,  freshwater  and 

brackish  (pp.  217-221). 
Bupelmonde,  Elesmspawen,  and  Tongrian  beds  of 

Belgium  (p.  223). 
Nebraska  beds.  United  States  (p.  231). 
Lower  Miocene  beds  of  Italy  (p.  226). 
.    Miocene  flora  of  North  G-reenland  (p.  221). 
f  British — Bembridge,  fluvio-marine  strata  (p.  234). 
Osborne  or  St.  Helen's  series  (236). 
Headon  series,  with  marine  and  freshwater  shells 

(p.  237). 
Barton  sands  and  clays  (p.  239). 
jPoreigrn— Gypsum  of  Montmartre,  freshwater  with 
Paleotherium  (p.  263). 
Calcaire  silicieux,  or  l^vertin  inf^eur  (p.  256). 
Giha  de  Beauchamp  or  Sables  moyens  (p.  256). 
/British — ^Bracklesham  beds   and  Bagshot  sands  (p. 
241). 
White  days  of  Alum  Bay  and  Bournemouth  (p. 
S44). 
jFV>;'«<^»— Calcaire   grossier,  miliolitic  limestone  (p. 
256). 
Soissonnais  sands,  or  Lits  coquiUiers,  with  yitm- 

mulites  plantdata  (p.  258). 
Claiborne  beds  of  United  States,  with  Orbitaides 
\       and  Zeuglodon  (p.  261). 
/    Nummulitic  formation  of  Europe,  Asia,  &c«  (p. 

259). 
^ri^A— London  clay  proper  (p.  246). 
Woolwich  and    Blading  series,  fluyio-marine  (p. 

249). 
Thanet  sands  (p.  251). 
Foreign— Ax^Q  de  Londres,  near  Dunkirk  (p.  234). 
Argile  plastique  (p.  258). 
Sables  de  Bracheux  (p.  259). 


SECONDARY  OR  MESOZOIC. 


CRETACE- 
OUS 


10 

UPPEB 

CBETAOE- 

OUB 


f  British— TJpi^r  white  chalk,  with  flints  (p.  269). 

Lower  white  chalk,  without  flints  (p.  281). 

Chalk  marl  (p.  281). 

Chloritic  series  (or  Upper  Greensand),  flre-stone 
of  Surrey  (p.  282) . 

C^ult  (p.  2S4). 
V    Blackdown  beds  Cp>  2%5) . 


K»  Tin*] 


OF  THE  FOSSHJFBBOUS  ^5TEATA. 


lis 


lEETACE- 
OUS 


10 

TTPPBB 

GBETACE- 

OUS 


11 

jjOwms, 

GBETACE- 

OUS 

or 

ITEOCO- 

MIAN 


OOLITE    - 


12 
UPPEB 
OOIiITE 


18 
MIDDIiB 
OOUTE 

14 
IiOWEB 
OOUTE 


UAS 


15 
LIAS 


TRIAS    - 


16 

UPFEB 

TBIAS 


17 

)     MIDDLE 

TBIAS 

18 

LOWEB 

TBIAS 


Examples. 

/Foreignr—MaeebAoTat  beds   and   Faxoe  chalk   (pp. 

266-269). 
Pisolitio  limestone  of  France  (p.  268). 
White  chalk  of  France,  Sweden,  and  Bnssia  (p.  870). 
Qnader  sandstone  and  Flttner-kalk  of  Saxony  (p. 

276). 
Sands  and  days  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (p.  286). 
Hippnrite  limestone  of  South  of  France  (p.  288). 
New  Jersey,  U.S.,  sands  and  marls  (p.  290). 
rBrituh—Sejida  of  Folkestone,  Sandgate,  Hythe,  and 

the  Isle  of  Wight  (p.  292). 
Atherfield  day,  with  Pema  mulleti  (p.  293). 
^)eeton  clay  of  Yorksliire,  and  Tealby  sands  and 

sandstones  of  iincolnshire  (p.  295). 
Punfidd  marine  beds,  with   Vicarya  li^fana  (p. 

808). 
Weald  day  of  Sorrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  freeh« 

water,  with  CyprU  (p.  298). 
Hastings  sands  (p.  300). 
jFV>/ri(;vi— Neocomian  of  Nenfchatel,  and  Hils  con- 

glomerate  of  North  Germany  (p.  297). 
Wealden  beds  of  Hanover  (p.  804), 
'British— Upper  Parbeck  beds,  freshwater  (p.  809). 
Middle     Purbeck,     with    nmnerous    marsupial 

quadrupeds,  &c.  (p.  810). 
Lower  Purbeck,    freshwater,   with   intercalated 

dirt-bed  (p.  318). 
Portland  stone  and  sand  (p.  831). 
Eimineridge  day  (p.  822). 
Foreign— ^iamea  &  gryphtoi  virgnlea  of  Argonne 

(p.  323). 
Lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofen,  with  Arehceo- 

pteryx  (p.  823). 
JiritUh—Gordl  rag  of  Berkshire,  Wilts,  and  York- 
shire (p.  825). 
Oxford   day,   with  belemnites  and    ammonites 

(p.  336). 
Eelloway  rock  of  Wilts  and  Yorkshire  (p.  828). 
^Foreign— "SerinasBSi  limestone  of  the  Jura  (p.  826). 

!j8rM«A— Ck)mbrash  and  forest  marble  (p.  328). 
Great  or  Bath  oolite  of  Bradford  (p.  828). 
Btonesfldd  ^late,  with  Marsupials  and  Araueari 
(p.  882). 
FuUer's  earth  of  Bath  (p.  886). 
Inferior  odite  (p.  336). 
Upper  lias,  argillaceous,  with  Ammonitei  itriatu- 

Itu  (p.  340). 
Shale  and  limestone,  with  AmnwnHei  bifrcnt  (p. 

840). 
Middle  lias  or  Marlstone  series,  with  zones  con- 
taining characteristic  ammonites  (p.  840). 
Lower  lias,   also  with   zones  characterised    by 
peculiar  ammonites  (p.  843). 
BriM<ft— Bhaetic,  Penarth  or  Avicula  contorta  beds 
(beds  of  passage),  (p.  864). 
Keuper  or  Upper  New  Bed  sandstone,  &c.  (p.  857). 
Bed   shales   of  Cheshire  and   Lancashire,    with 

rock-salt  (p.  862). 
Ddomitic  confi^omerate  of  Bristol  (p.  861). 
Foreign — Keuper  beds  of  Germany  (p.  865). 
St.  Cassian  or  Hallstadt  beds,  with  rich  marine 

fauna  (p.  365). 
Coalfldd  of  Bichmond,  Virginia  (p.  872). 
Chatham  coalfldd.  North  Carolina  (p.  873). 
f  jBri/<</i— Wanting, 
t  /•([>r^«— Muschdkalk  of  Germany  (p.  868). 

I^nYuA— Bunter  or  Lower  New  Bed  sandstone  of 
LancBshb:^  and  Cheshire  (p.  360). 
Foreign — Bunter-sandstein  of  Germany  (p.  370). 
Bed  sandstone  of  Connccticat'VaSitej,  vAVXi  lQK>\r 
prints  of  birds  and  reptiles  (p.  ^IX)* 
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TABULAB  VIEW 


[gh«  tiu* 


FBmAEY  OB  FALiEOZOia 


PERMUN  . 


19 


limestone,    and 
Yorkshire,  with 


(p. 


(p. 


CABBONI- 
FEBOUS    1 


20 

XJPPEB 

OABBOKI- 

FBBOUS 


21 

IjOWSB 

OABBOMT- 

FEBOtTB 


DEVONIAN 

or 

Old  Bed 

SAMDSTOXni 


22 

XJPPEB 
DEVO- 
NIAN 


23 
MIDDIiE 
DEVO- 
NIAN 


24 

IjO'W^B 
DEVO- 
NIAN 


EZAMFLBB. 

BriHOn-'Upv^  Permian  of   St.  Bees*   Head  and 
Ciorby,  Cnmberland  (p.  876). 
lllddle     Permian,    magnesian 
marlslate    of    Dnrhflum    and 
ProtoroMurus  (p.  876). 
Lower  Permian  sandstones  and  tareccias  of  Pen« 
rith  and  Domfrieflshire,  intercalated  (p.  881). 
/'ore^— Dark-oolonred    shales  of    Thuringia 
882). 
Zechstein  or  Dolomitio  limestone  (p.  382). 
Mergel-schiefer  or  KnpfcrHSchlefer  (p.  382). 
Both-liegendes  of  Thuringia,  with  Psarmius 
382). 

^    Magnesian  limestones,  &c,  of  Russia  (p.  883). 
BriUsh — Coal  measures  of  South  Wales,  with  under- 
days  endosing  Stigmaria  (p.  888). 
Coal  measures  of  North  and  Central  Bngland 

(p.  386). 
Millstone  grit  (p.  886).  ■ 
Yoredale  series  of  Yorkahire  (p.  386). 
Coalfield  of  Kilkenny,  with   LabvHnthodont  (p. 
400). 
iVenin^— Coalfield  of  Saarbrttck,  with  ArcheaoMurui 
(p.  397). 
Carboniferous  strata  of   South    Joggins,   Nova 
Bootia  (p.  401). 
.    Pennffylyanian  coalfield  (p.  391). 
'^rt'MfA— Mountain  limeBtcwe  of  Wales  and  South 
of  England  (p.  430). 
Same  in  Ireland  and  carlxmifierouB  slate  (p.  432). 

L Carboniferous  limestone  of  Scotland  alternating 
with  coal-bearing  sandstones  (p.  387). 
Erect  trees  in  volcanic  ash  in  the  Island  of  Arran 
(p.  647). 
>reii7»— Mountain  limestone  of  Belgium  (p.  431). 
/Jrifuft— Yellow  sandstone  of  Dura  Den  and  of  Far- 
low,  with  HoloptychUu,  &c  (p.  436) ;  and  of 
Ireland,  with  Anodon  JukeHi  (p.  436). 
Sandstones  of  Forfarshire  and  Perthshire,  with 

HoloptychiuSy  &c.  (p.  437). 
PUton  group  of  North  Devon  (p.  446). 
PethemTu  group  of  Cornwall,  with  Ctifmenia  and 
Cypridina  (p.  447). 
Foreign — Clymenien-kalk    and   Cypridinen-schiefer 

of  (Germany  (p.  449). 
f  British— Bitxuaitiovs  schists  of  Gamrie,  Caithness, 
&c.,  with  numerous  fish  (p.  438). 
nfracombo  beds  with  peculiar  trilobltes  and  corals 

(p.  447). 
Limestones  of  Torquay,  with  numerous  oorals, 
I         Clymenice  and  Calceolce  (p.  447). 
\  Foreign — EiCel  limestone,  ^th  underlying  schists 
I        containing  Calceola  (p.  449). 
V    Devonian  strata  of  Russia  (p.  451). 

i£ri((«A— Lower  flagstones  of  Forfarshhre,with  C^phn- 
lamis  and  Ptetygotus  (p.  442). 
Sandstones  and  comstones  of  Herefordshire,  with 
Pteratpis, 
Sandstones  and  slates  of  the  Fordand  and  Linton 
(p.  400). 
Foreign^OiiABnj  laadsto&e  of  Western  Canada 
and  New  York  (p.  408). 
(    Sandstones  of  Gaspfi,  vdih  CepMatpU  (p.  461). 


CH.  vni.]  OF  THE  FOSSILIFEROUS  STRATA. 
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SILURIAN 


25 

ITPPEB 

SHiUBIAN 


Beds  of  pas- 
sage between 
Upper  and 
Lower  SQn- 
rian. 

Oalymene,  Ho- 


26 

IiOWEB 

SILUBIAN 


CAMBRIAN 


27 

UFFEB 

0AM- 

BBIAN 


LAUREN- 
TLIN 


28 
LOWl!B 

0AM- 
BBIAN 

29 
UPFEB 
LAUBBN- 
TIAN 

80 
LOWl!B 
LAUBEN- 
TIAJr 


Examples. 

CBHHth—XJw^     Ludlow     formation,     Tilestones, 
Downton  sandstone,  with  bone-bed  (p.  456). 
Lower  Lndlow  formation,  with  olctest  known  fish 

remains  (p.  458). 
Wenlock  limestone  and  shale  (p.  462). 
Woolhope  limestone  and  grit  (p.  465). 
Tarannon  shales  (p.  466). 
Upper  Ilandovery,  or  May-hill' 
sandstone,    with    Pentamerus 
oblongtu,  dec.  (p.  466). 
Lower    Llandovery    slates    (p. 
(468). 
Foreign — ^Niagara  limestone,   with 
tnalofiotus,  &c.  (p.  478). 
Clinton  group  of  America,  with  Pmtamerua  olh 

longuSi  &c.  (p.  478). 
Silurian  strata  of  Bussia,  with  PerUamertu  (p. 
476). 
BritisJt—Bei&  and  Caradoc  beds  (p.  468). 
Llandeilo  flags  (p.  471). 

Arenig  or  Stiper-stones  group  (Lower  Llandeilo 
of  Mnrchison)  (p.  474). 
/brdgmr— Ungulite  or  Obolus  grit  of  Bussia  (p.  476). 
Triton  l^estone,   and   other    Lower   Silnrian 

groups  of  North  America  (p.  479). 
Lower  Silurian  of  Sweden  (p.  476). 
^    Lower  Silurian  of  Bohemia  (p.  477). 
(British — Tremadoc  slates  (p.  481). 

Idngula  flags,  with  LinguleUa  Davisii  (p.  483). 
Purple  sandstone  of  North-west  of  Scotland. 
Foreign^*  Primordial '   zone   of  Bohemia,  in  part 
with  trilobites  at  the  genera  Paradoxides,  &c. 
(p.  487). 
Alum  schists  of  Sweden  and  Norway  (p.  488). 
Potsdam     sandstone,    with    Bikelocephaltu   and 
OboleUa  (p.  489). 
/  iJri^^i— Menevian  beds  of  Wales,  with  Paradoxides 
DavidiSt  &c.  (p.  484). 
Longmynd  group,  comprising  the  Harlech  grits 
and   Llanberis   slates,  and   purple  and  green 
fossiliferous  rocks  of  St.  David's  (p.  485). 
forefflrn^Part  of  Barrande's  *  Primordial'  zone  in 
Bohemia  (p.  487). 
Fuooidal  sandstones  of  Sweden  Q>.  488). 
Huronian  series  of  Oanada  ?  (p.  489). 

!  British — Fundamental  pre-CSambrian  gneiss  of  the 
Hebrides  ?  (p.  493). 
Pre-Camfarian  rocks  of  MalTems,  of  Gamarvonshize, 
and  of  Pembrokeshire  ?  (p.  490). 
Foreign — ^Labradorite  series  north  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  in  Canada  (p.  490). 
Adirondack  mountains  of  New  York  (p.  490). 
/5r«M*— Wanting? 
Foreign — Beds  of  gneiss  and  quartzite,  with  inter- 
stratified  limestones,  in   one  of  which,   1,000 
feet  thick,  occurs  a  foramini&r,  Eoxoon  Cana- 
dense,  the  oldest  known  fossil  (p.  491). 
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OI-ASaiFIGATION   OP   TSBTIABY 

Older  af  Bucoeseion  of  scdimentarj  tbnnatiana — Freqaent  nnconfoTmabiiitjr 
of  almta—ImperfectioD  of  the  record — Defectiveness  of  the  monnmenla 
greater  id  proportioD  to  their  antiquity — Reaeoaa  for  studying  the  never 
groupe  first — NoniencliUiire  of  formations — Detached  Tertiary  formations 
scattered  over  Europe — Value  of  the  eheU-bearing  mollusca  in  classifi- 
cation— Clasaiflcation  of  Tertiary  strata — Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene 
t«tms  explained. 

Bt  reference  to  tlie  tablefi  given  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter, 
the  reader  will  aee  that  when  the  foasiliferoua  rocks  ture  arranged 
chronologically,  we  have  first  to  consider  the  Port-tertiary  and 
then  the  Tertiary  or  Cainoaoic  formatioiis,  and  afterwards  to 
paaa  on  to  those  of  older  date.  » 

OMIer  ttt  superpcMltlaii. — The  annexed  diagram  will  show 
the  order  of  superposition  of  these  deposits,  aesiumng  them  all 
to  be  visible  in  one  continuous  sectioa     In  nature,  as  before 


hinted,  page  109,  we  hare  never  an  opportnnity  of  seeing  the 
whole  of  them  bo  displayed  in  a  single  region ;  first,  because 
sedimentary  deposition  is  confined,  during  any  one  geological 
period,  to  limited  areas ;  and  secondly,  because  strata,  after 
they  have  been  formed,  are  liable  to  be  utterly  annihilated  over 
wide  areas  by  denudation.  But  wherever  certain  memberB  of 
the  series  are  present,  they  overlie  one  another  in  the  order 
indicated  in  the  diagram,  though  not  always  in  the  exact  manner 
there  represented,  because  some  of  them  repose  occasionally  in 
uncomfortable  stratification  on  others.  This  mode  of  super- 
position has  been  already  explained  at  pp.  72,  90,  where  I 
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pointed  out  that  the  discordance  which  implies  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time  between  two  formations  in  juxtaposition  is  almost 
invariably  accompanied  by  a  great  dissimilarity  in  the  species  of 
organic  remains. 

Vrequent  nnoonformabillty  of  strata. — Where  the  widest 
gaps  appear  in  the  sequence  of  the  fossil  forms,  as  between  the 
Permian  and  Triassic  rocks,  or  between  the  Cretaceous  and 
Eocene,  examples  of  such  unconformability  are  very  frequent. 
But  they  are  also  met  with  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  world 
at  the  jimction  of  almost  all  the  other  principal  formations,  and 
sometimes  the  subordinate  divisions  of  any  one  of  the  leading 
groups  may  be  found  lying  unconf ormably  on  another  sub- 
ordinate member  of  the  same — the  Upper,  for  example,  on  the 
Lower  Silurian,  or  the  superior  division  of  the  Old  Ked  Sand- 
stone on  a  lower  member  of  the  same,  and  so  forth.  Instances 
of  such  irregularities  in  the  mode  of  succession  of  the  strata  are 
the  more  intelligible  the  more  we  extend  our  survey  of  the 
foasiliferous  formations,  for  we  are  continually  bringing  to  light 
deposits  of  intermediate  date,  which  have  to  be  intercalated 
between  those  previously  known,  and  which  reveal  to  us  a  long 
series  of  events,  of  which  antecedently  to  such  discoveries  we 
had  no  knowledge. 

But  while  unconformability  invariably  bears  testimony  to  a 
lapse  of  unrepresented  time,  the  conformability  of  t:«fo  sets  of 
strata  in  contact  by  no  means  implies  that  the  newer  formation 
immediately  succeeded  the  older  one.  It  simply  implies  that 
the  ancient  rocks  were  subjected  to  no  movements  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  tilt,  bend,  or  break  them  before  the  more  modem 
formation  was  superimposed.  It  does  not  show  that  the  earth's 
crust  was  motionless  in  the  region  in  question,  for  there  may 
have  been  a  gradual  sinking  or  rising,  extending  imiformly  over 
a  large  surface,  and  yet  during  such  movement  the  stratified 
rocks  may  have  retained  their  original  horizontality  of  position. 
There  may  have  been  a  conversion  of  a  wide  area  from  sea  into 
land  and  from  land  into  sea,  and  during  these  changes  of  level 
some  strata  may  have  been  slowly  removed  by  aqueous  action, 
and  after  this  new  strata  may  be  superimposed,  differing  perhaps 
in  date  by  thousands  of  years  or  centuries,  and  yet  resting  con- 
formably on  the  older  set.  There  may  even  be  a  blending  of 
the  materials  constituting  the  older  deposit  with  those  of  the 
newer,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  passage  in  the  mineral  character 
of  the  one  rock  into  the  other  as  if  there  had  been  no  break  or 
interruption  in  the  depositing  process. 

Imperfeetton  of  tbe  record. — ^Although  by  the  frequetit 
diflooveiy  of  neiw  sets  of  intermediate  strata  the  transitiosi  tcoisv 
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one  type  of  organic  remains  to  another  is  becoming  less  and  less 
abrupt,  yet  the  entire  series  of  records  appears  to  the  geologists 
now  living  far  more  fragmentary  and  defective  than  it  seemed 
to  their  predecessors  half  a  century  ago.  The  earlier  inquirers^ 
as  often  as  they  encountered  a  break  in  the  regular  sequence  of 
formations,  connected  it  theoretically  -with  a  sudden  and  violent 
catastrophe,  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  regular  course  of 
events  that  had  been  going  on  uninterruptedly  for  ages,  anni- 
hilating at  the  same  time  all  or  nearly  all  the  organic  beings 
which  had  previously  flourished,  after  which,  order  being  re- 
established, a  new  series  of  events  was  initiated.  In  proportion 
as  our  faith  in  these  views  grows  weaker,  and  the  phenomena  of 
the  organic  or  inorganic  world  presented  to  us  by  geology  seem 
explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  gradual  and  insensible  changes, 
varied  only  by  occasional  convulsions,  on  a  scale  comparable  to 
that  witnessed  in  historical  times ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  is 
thought  possible  that  former  fluctuations  in  the  organic  world 
may  be  due  to  the  indefinite  modifiability  of  species  without  the 
necessity  of  assuming  new  and  independent  acts  of  creation,  the 
ntunber  and  magnitude  of  the  gaps  which  still  remain,  or  the 
extreme  imperfection  of  the  record,  become  more  and  more 
striking,  and  what  we  possess  of  the  ancient  annals  of  the  earth's 
history  appears  as  nothing  when  contrasted  with  that  which  has 
been  lost. 

When  we  examine  a  large  area  such  as  Europe,  the  average 
as  well  as  the  extreme  height  above  the  sea  attained  by  the  older 
formations  is  usually  found  to  exceed  that  reached  by  the  more 
modem  ones,  the  primary  or  palaaozoic  rising  higher  than  the 
secondary,  and  these  in  their  turn  than  the  tertiary  ;  while  in 
reference  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  tertiary,  the  lowest  or 
Eocene  group  attains  a  higher  summit  level  than  the  Miocene, 
and  these  again  a  greater  height  than  the  Pliocene  formationa. 
Lastly,  the  post-tertiary  deposits,  such,  at  least,  as  are  of 
marine  origin,  are  most  commonly  restricted  to  much  more 
moderate  elevations  above  the  sea-level  than  the  tertiary 
strata. 

It  is  also  observed  that  strata,  in  proportion  as  they  are  of 
newer  date,  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  in  mineral  character 
to  those  which  are  now  in  the  progress  of  formation  in  seas  or 
lakes,  the  newest  of  all  consisting  principally  of  soft  mud  or 
loose  sand,  in  some  places  full  of  shells,  corals,  or  other  organic 
bodies,  animal  or  vegetable,  in  others  wholly  devoid  of  such 
remains.  The  farther  we  recede  from  the  present  time,  and  the 
higher  the  antiquity  of  the  formations  which  we  examine,  the 
lireatw  are  the  changes  which  the  sedimentaxy  depositi  hAVe 
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undergoae.  Time,  as  I  have  explained  in  Chapters  V.,  YL,  and 
Vii.,  has  mtdtiplied  the  effects  of  condensation  by  pressure  and 
cementation,  and  the  modification  produced  by  heat,  fnicture, 
contortion,  upheaval,  and  denudation.  The  organic  remains 
also  have  sometimes  been  obliterated  entirely,  or  the  mineral 
matter  of  which  they  were  composed  has  been  removed  and  re- 
X^aoed  by  other  substances. 

uriij  B«wer  croups  sbaald  be  studied  llrsti — ^We  likewise 
observe  that  the  older  the  rocks  the  more  widely  do  their 
organic  remains  depart  from  the  types  of  the  living  creation. 
First,  we  find  in  the  newer  tertiary  rocks  a  few  species  which 
no  longer  exist,  mixed  with  many  living  ones,  and  then,  as  we 
go  farther  back,  many  genera  and  families  at  present  unknown 
make  their  appearance,  tintil  we  come  to  strata  in  which  the 
fossil  relics  of  existing  species  are  nowhere  to  be  detected, 
except  a  few  of  the  lowest  forms  of  invertebrata,  while  some 
orders  of  animals  and  plants  wholly  unrepresented  in  the  living 
world  begin  to  be  conspicuous. 

When  we  study,  therefore,  the  geological  records  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants,  we  find,  as  in  human  history,  the  defective- 
ness and  obscurity  of  the  monuments  always  increasing  the 
remoter  the  era  to  which  we  refer,  the  rocks  becoming  more 
generally  altered  and  crystalline  the  older  they  are,  and  the 
difficulty  of  determining  their  true  chronological  relations 
becoming  more  and  more  enhanced,  especially  when  we  are 
comparing  those  which  were  formed  in  very  distant  regions  of 
the  globe.  Hence  we  advance  with  securer  steps  when  we  begin 
with  the  study  of  the  geological  records  of  later  times,  proceeding 
from  the  newer  to  the  older,  or  from  the  more  to  the  less  known. 

In  thus  inverting  what  might  at  first  seem  to  be  the  more 
natural  order  of  historical  research,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
each  of  the  periods  above  enumerated,  even  the  shortest,  such 
as  the  Post-tertiary,  or  the  Pliocene,  Miocene,  or  Eocene, 
embrace  a  succession  of  events  of  vast  extent,  so  that  to  give 
a  satisfactory  account  of  what  we  already  know  of  any  one  of 
them  would  require  many  volumes.  When,  therefore,  we  study 
one  of  the  newer  groups  before  endeavouring  to  decipher  the 
monuments  of  an  older  one,  it  is  like  endeavouring  to  master 
the  history  of  our  own  country  and  that  of  some  contemporary 
nations,  before  we  enter  upon  Roman  History,  or  like  investi- 
gating the  annals  of  Ancient  Italy  and  Greece  before  we  approach 
those  of  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

WomeoelatBre. — ^The  or^in  of  the  terms  Primary  and 
Secondary,  and  the  synonymous  terms  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic, 
have  been  explained  in  the  Eighth  Chapter,  p.  102. 
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The  Tertiary  or  Oainozoic  strata  (see  p.  102)  were  so  called 
because  they  were  all  posterior  in  date  to  the  Secondary  series, 
of  which  last  the  Chalk  or  Cretaceous,  No.  9,  fig.  85,  constitutes 
the  newest  group.  The  whole  of  them  were  at  first  confounded 
with  the  superficial  alluyiums  of  Europe  ;  and  it  was  long  before 
their  real  extent  and  thickness,  and  the  various  ages  to  which 
they  belong,  were  fully  recognised.  They  were  observed  to 
occur  in  patches,  some  of  freshwater,  others  of  marine  origin, 
their  geographical  area  being  usually  small  as  compared  to  the 
secondary  formations,  and  their  position  often  suggesting  the 
idea  of  their  having  been  deposited  in  different  bays,  lakes,  es- 
tuaries, or  inland  seas,  after  a  large  portion  of  the  space  now 
occupied  by  Europe  had  already  been  converted  into  dry  land. 

The  first  deposits  of  this  class,  of  which  the  characters  were 
accurately  determined,  were  those  occurring  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  described  in  1810  by  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart. 
They  were  ascertained  to  consist  of  successive  sets  of  strata, 
some  of  marine,  others  of  freshwater  origin,  lying  one  upon  the 
other.  The  fossil  shells  and  corals  were  perceived  to  be  almost 
all  of  unknown  species,  and  to  have  in  general  a  near  affinity  to 
those  now  inhabiting  warmer  seas.  The  bones  and  skeletons 
of  land  animals,  some  of  them  of  large  size,  and  belonging  to 
more  than  forty  distinct  species,  were  examined  by  Cuvier,  and 
declared  by  him  not  to  agree  specifically,  nor  most  of  them  even 
generically,  with  any  hitherto  observed  in  the  Uving  creation. 

Strata  were  soon  afterwards  brought  to  light  in  the  vicinity 
of  London,  and  in  Hampshire,  which,  although  dissimilar  in 
mineral  composition,  were  justly  inferred  by  Mr.  T.  Webster  to 
be  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  Paris,  because  the  greater  number 
of  the  fossil  shells  were  specifically  identical.  For  the  same 
reason,  rocks  found  in  the  Gironde,  in  the  South  of  France, 
and  at  certain  points  in  the  North  of  Italy,  were  suspected  to 
be  of  contemporaneous  ongin. 

Another  important  diiicovery  was  soon  afterwards  made  by 
Brocchi  in  Italy,  who  investigated  the  argillaceous  and  sandy 
deposits,  replete  with  shells,  which  form  a  low  range  of  hills 
flanking  the  Apennines  on  both  sides,  from  the  plains  of  the 
Po  to  Calabria.  These  lower  hills  were  q^ed  by  him  the 
Subapennines,  and  were  formed  of  strata  chiefly  marine,  and 
newer  than  those  of  Paris  and  London. 

Another  tertiary  group  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bordeaux  and  Dax,  in  the  South  of  France,  was  examined  by 
M.  de  Basterot  in  1825,  who  described  and  figured  several  hun- 
dred species  of  shells,  which  differed  for  the  most  part  both  from 
the  Parisian  series  and  thope  of  the  Subapeunine  hilla*    It  waa 
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Boon^  tHerefore^  suspected  that  this  fauna  might  belong  to 
a  period  intermediate  between  that  of  the  Parisian  and  Subapen- 
nine  strata,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  evidence  of  super- 
position was  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  this  opinion ;  for 
other  strata  contemporaneous  with  those  of  Bordeaux  were 
observed  in  one  district  (the  Valley  of  the  Loire)  to  overlie  the 
Parisian  formation,  and  in  another  (in  Piedmont)  to  imderlie 
the  Subapennine  beds.  The  first  example  of  these  was  pointed 
out  in  1829  by  M.  Desnoyers,  who  ascertained  that  the  sand 
and  marl  of  marine  origin  called  Faluns,  near  Tours,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Loire,  full  of  seashells  and  corals,  rested  upon  a 
lacustrine  formation,  which  constitutes  the  uppermost  subdivi- 
sion of  the  Parisian  group,  extending  continuously  throughout 
a  great  table-land  intervening  between  the  basin  of  the  Seine  and 
that  of  the  Loire.  The  other  example  occurs  in  Italy,  where 
stratta,  containing  many  fossils  similar  to  those  of  Bordeaux, 
were  observed  by  Bonelli  and  others  in  the  environs  of  Turin, 
subjacent  to  strata  belonging  to  the  Subapennine  group  of 
Brocchi. 

Value  of  testaoean  fbsslls  In  olasslflcatlon. — It  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  foregoing  allusions  to  organic  remains,  the 
testacea  or  the  shell-bearing  moUusca  are  selected  as  the  most 
useful  and  convenient  class  for  the  purposes  of  general  classifi- 
cation. In  the  first  place,  they  are  more  universally  distributed 
through  strata  of  every  age  than  any  other  organic  bodies. 
Those  families  of  fossils  which  are  of  rare  and  casual  occurrence 
are  absolutely  of  no  avail  in  establishing  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment. If  we  have  plants  alone  in  one  group  of  strata  and  the 
bones  of  manmialia  in  another,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion 
respecting  the  affinity  or  discordance  of  the  organic  beings  of 
the  two  epochs  compared  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  if  we  have 
plants  and  vertebrated  animals  in  one  series  and  only  shells  in 
another.  Although  corals  are  more  abundant,  in  a  fossil  state, 
than  plants,  reptiles,  or  fish,  they  are  still  rare  when  contrasted 
with  shells,  because  they  are  more  dependent  for  their  wellbeing 
on  the  constant  clearness  of  the  water,  and  are,  therefore,  less 
likely  to  be  included  in  rocks  which  endure  in  consequence  of 
their  thickness  and  the  copiousness  of  sediment  which  prevailed 
when  they  originated.  The  utility  of  the  testacea  is,  moreover, 
enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  some  forms  are  proper  to  the 
sea,  others  to  the  land,  and  others  to  freshwater.  Rivers  scarcely 
ever  fail  to  carry  down  into  their  deltas  some  land-shells,  to- 
gether with  species  which  are  at  once  fluviatile  and  lacustrine. 
By  this  means  we  learn  what  terrestrial,  freshwater,  and  marine 
species  coexisted  at  particular  eras  of  the  past ;  and  having  t\i\]L!& 
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identified  strata  formed  in  seas  with  others  which  originated 
contemporaneously  in  inland  lakes,  we  are  then  enabled  to 
advance  a  step  farther,  and  show  that  certain  quadrupeds  or 
■aquatic  plants,  found  fossil  in  lacustrine  formations,  inhabited 
the  globe  at  the  same  period  when  certain  fish,  reptiles,  and 
zoophytes  lived  in  the  ocean. 

Among  other  characters  of  the  molluscous  animals,  which 
render  them  extremely  valuable  in  settling  chronological  ques- 
tions in  geology,  may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  wide  geographical 
range  of  many  species  ;  and,  secondly,  what  is  probably  a  con- 
sequence of  the  former,  the  great  duration  in  time  of  species  in 
this  class,  for  they  appear  to  have  ^surpassed  in  longevity  the 
greater  nmnber  of  the  fish  and  mammalia.  Had  each  species 
inhabited  a  very  limited  space,  it  could  never  when  imbedded  in 
strata  have  enabled  the  geologist  to  identify  deposits  at  distant 
points  over  large  areas  ;  or  had  they  each  lasted  but  for  a  brief 
period,  they  could  have  thrown  no  light  on  the  connection  of 
rocks  placed  far  from  each  other  in  the  chronological,  or,  as  it  is 
often  termed,  vertical  series. 

Classifioatioii  of  Tertiary  strata. — ^Many  authors  have 
divided  the  European  Tertiary  strata  into  three  groups — Slower, 
middle,  and  upper  ;  the  lower  comprising  the  oldest  formations 
of  Paris  and  London  before  mentioned;  the  middle  those  of 
Bordeaux  and  Touraine  in  France,  and  mostly  wanting  in 
England ;  and  the  upper  all  those  newer  than  the  middle  group, 
comprising  in  England  the  crags  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  *  Principles  of  Geology '  I  divided 
the  whole  of  the  Tertiary  formations  into  four  groups,  charac- 
terised by  the  percentage  of  recent  shells  which  they  contained. 
The  lower  tertiary  strata  of  London  and  Paris  were  thought  by 
M.  Deshayes  to  contain  only  3^  per  cent,  of  recent  species,  and 
were  termed  Eocene.  The  middle  tertiary  of  the  Loire  and 
Gironde  had,  according  to  the  specific  determinations  of  the  same 
eminent  conchologist,  17  per  cent.,  and  formed  the  Miocene  di- 
vision. The  Subapennine  beds  contained  35  to  50  per  cent., 
and  were  tetmed  Older  Pliocene,  while  still  more  recent  beds  in 
Sicily,  which  had  from  90  to  95  x>er  cent,  of  species  identical 
with  those  now  living,  were  called  Newer  Pliocene.  The  first  of 
the  above  terms.  Eocene,  is  derived  from  rjms,  eos,  davm,  and 
Kaipos,  cainos,  receivt,  because  the  fossil  shells  of  this  period  con- 
tain an  extremely  small  proportion  of  living  species,  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  indicating  the  dawn  of  the  existing  state  of 
the  testaceous  fauna,  no  recent  species  (with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions) having  been  detected  in  the  older  or  secondary  rocks. 

The  term  Miocene  (from  fitiop,  meion^  less,  and  kmvos,  cainoB, 
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recent)  is  intended  to  express  a  minor  proportion  of  recent 
species  (of  testacea),  the  term  Pliocene  (from  ttXccoi/,  pleion,  more, 
and  Kaiposy  cainos,  rec&iit)  a  comparative  plurality  of  the  same. 
It  may  assist  the  memory  of  students  to  remind  them,  that  the 
3fiocene  contain  a  minor  proportion,  and  Pliocene,  a  comparative 
j>2urality  of  recent  species  ;  and  that  the  greater  number  of 
recent  species  always  implies  the  more  modem  origin  of  the 
strata. 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  this  nomenclature  thai 
certain  species  of  infusoria  found  in  the  chalk  are  still  existing, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Miocene  and  Older  Pliocene  deposits 
often  contain  the  remains  of  mammalia,  reptiles,  and  fish,  ex- 
clusively of  extinct  species.  But  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind 
thai  the  terms  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  were  originally 
invented  with  reference  purely  to  conchological  data,  and  in  that 
sense  have  always  been  used  by  me. 

Since  the  year  1830  the  ntunber  of  known  shells,  both  recent 
and  fossil,  has  largely  increased,  and  their  identification  has  been 
more  accurately  determined.  Hence  some  modifications  have 
been  required  in  the  classifications  founded  on  less  perfect 
materials.  The  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  periods  have 
been  made  to  comprehend  certain  sets  of  strata  of  which  the 
fossilis  do  not  always  conform  strictly  in  the  numerical  propor- 
tion of  recent  to  extinct  species  with  the  definitions  first  given 
by  me,  or  which  are  employed  in  the  etymology  of  tho^e  terms. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BEOENT  AND  PLEISTOOEKE  PEBIODS. 

Becent  and  Pleistocene  periods — Terms  defined — ^Fonnations  of  the  recent 
Period — ^Modern  littoral  deposits  containing  works  of  art  near  Naples — 
Danish  peat  and  shell  mounds — Swiss  lake-dwellings — Periods  of  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron — Pleistocene  formations—Coexistence  of  man  with 
extinct  mammalia — Reindeer  period  of  South  of  France — Alluvial  deposits 
of  Paleolithic  age—Higher  and  Lower-level  Valley-gravels — Loess  op 
inundation  mud  of  the  Nile,  Rhine,  &c. — Origin  of  caverns — Remains 
of  man  and  extinct  quadrupeds  in  cavern  deposits — Cave  of  Kirkdale — 
Australian  cave-breccias — Geographical  relationship  of  the  provinces  of 
living  vertebrata  and  those  of  extinct  Pleistocene  species — ^Extinct 
Btruthious  birds  of  New  Zealand — Climate  of  the  Pleistocene  period — 
Comparative  longevity  of  species  in  the  mammalia  and  testacesr— Teeth  of 
Recent  and  Pleistocene  manmialia. 

We  have  seen  in  tlie  last  chapter  that  the  uppermost  or  newest 
strata  are  called  Post-tertiary,  as  being  more  modem  than  the 
Tertiary.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  Post-tertiary  forma- 
tions are  divided  into  two  subordinate  groups  :  the  Kecent,  and 
Pleistocene.  In  the  former,  or  the  Kecent,  the  mammalia  as 
well  as  the  shells  are  identical  with  species  now  living ;  whereas 
in  the  Pleistocene,  the  shells  being  all  of  living  forms,  a  part, 
and  often  a  considerable  part,  of  the  mammalia  belong  to  extinct 
species.  In  former  editions  of  this  work  I  divided  the  Post- 
tertiary  deposits  into  Recent  and  Post-pliocene,  but  this  latter 
term  has  many  inconveniences,  especially  that  of  often  being 
confounded  with  Post-tertiary.  I  have,  therefore,  determined 
for  tho.  future  to  adopt  the  name  of  *  Pleistocene,'  proposed  by 
me  in  1839  as  a  synonym  for  Newer  Pliocene,  but  which  having 
been  used  by  the  late  Edward  Forbes  as  the  equivalent  of  Post- 
pliocene,  has  now  passed  into  general  use  with  that  signification. 
In  this  volume  the  term  ^  Pleistocene '  will  accordingly  be  used 
for  the  lower  subdivision  of  the  Post-tertiary,  and  I  shall  only 
sometimes  retain  in  a  parenthesis  the  word  Post-pliocene,  to 
remind  the  reader  that  Pleistocene  is  used  as  its  synonym. 

Cases  will  occur  where  it  may  be  scarcely  possible  to  draw 
the  boundary  line  between  the  Becent  and  Pleistocene  (Post- 
pliocene)  deposits ;  and  we  must  expect  these  difficulties  to 
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increase  rather  than  diminish  with  every  advance  in  our  know- 
ledge, and  in  proportion  as  gaps  are  filled  up  in  the  series  of 
records. 

RECENT  PEBIOD. 

It  was  stated  in  the  sixth  chapter,  when  I  treated  of  denu- 
dation, that  the  dry  land,  or  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  is  not  covered  by  the  waters  of  lakes  or  seas,  is  generally 
wasting  away  by  the  incessant  action  of  rain  and  rivers,  and  in 
some  cases  by  the  undermining  and  removing  power  of  waves 
and  tides  on  the  sea-coast.  But  the  rate  of  waste  is  very 
unequal,  since  the  lev^l  and  gently  sloping  lands,  where  they 
are  protected  by  a  continuous  covering  of  vegetation,  escape 
nearly  all  wear  and  tear,  so  that  they  may  remain  for  ages  in  a 
stationary  condition,  while  the  removal  of  matter  is  constantly 
widening  and  deepening  the  intervening  ravines  and  valleys. 

The  materials,  both  fine  and  coarse,  carried  down  annually 
by  rivers  from  the  higher  regions  to  the  lower,  and  deposited  in 
successive  strata  in  the  basins  of  seas  and  lakes,  must  be  of 
enormous  volume.  We  are  always  liable  to  underrate  their 
magnitude,  because  the  accumulation  of  strata  is  going  on  out 
of  sight. 

There  are,  however,  causes  at  work  which,  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  tend  to  render  visible  these  modem  formatloiis, 
whether  of  marine  or  lacustrine  origin.  For  a  large  portion  of 
the  earth's  crust  is  always  undergoing  a  change  of  level,  some 
areas  rising  and  others  sinking  at  the  rate  of  a  few  inches,  or  a 
few  feet,  perhaps  sometimes  yards,  in  a  century,  so  that  spaces 
which  were  once  subaqueous  are  gradually  converted  into  land, 
and  others  which  were  high  and  dry  become  submerged.  In 
consequence  of  such  movements  we  find  in  certain  regions,  as 
in  Cashmere  for  example,  where  the  mountains  are  often  shaken 
by  earthquakes,  deposits  which  were  formed  in  lakes  in  the 
historical  period,  but  through  which  rivers  have  now  cut  deep 
and  wide  channels.  In  lacustrine  strata  thus  intersected,  works 
of  art  and  freshwater  shells  are  seen.  In  other  districts  6n  the 
borders  of  the  sea,  usually  at  very  moderate  elevations  above 
its  level,  raised  beaches  occur,  or  marine  littoral  deposits,  such 
as  those  in  which  on  the  borders  of  the  Bay  of  Baise,  near 
Naples,  the  well-known  temple  of  Serapis  was  imbedded.  In 
that  case  the  date  of  the  monument  buried  in  the  marine  strata 
is  ascertainable,  but  in  many  other  instances  the  exact  age  of 
the  remains  of  human  workmanship  is  uncertain,  as  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  where  many  canoes  have  been 
exhumed,  with  otiier  works  of  art,  all  assignable  to  some  paxt  oi 
the  Recent  Period. 
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Banlsli  peat  and  sbell  moniida  or  klKflien^inlddeiis. — 

Sometimes  we  obtain  evidence,  without  the  aid  of  a  change  of 
level,  of  events  which  took  place  in  pre-historic  times.  The 
combined  labours,  for  example,  of  the  antiquary,  zoologist,  and 
botanist  have  brought  to  light  many  monuments  of  the  early 
inhabitants  buried  in  peat  mosses  in  Denmark.  Their  geological 
age  is  determined  by  the  fact  that,  not  only  the  contemporaneous 
freshwater  and  land  shells,  but  all  the  quadrupeds,  found  in  the 
peat,  agree  specifically  with  those  now  inhabiting  the  same  dis- 
tricts, or  which  are  known  to  have  been  indigenous  in  Denmark 
within  the  memory  of  man.  In  the  lower  beds  of  peat  (a  de- 
posit varying  from  20  to  30  feet  in  thickn*ess),  weapons  of  stone 
accompany  trunks  of  the  Scotch  fir,  Firms  sylvestris.  This  peat 
may  be  referred  to  that  part  of  the  stone  period  for  which  Sir 
John  Lubbock  proposed  the  name  of  *  Neolithic,'  ^  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  still  older  era,  termed  by  him  'Paleolithic,'  and 
which  will  be  described  in  the  sequel.  In  the  higher  portions 
of  the  same  Danish  bogs,  bronze  implements  are  associated  with 
trunks  and  acorns  of  the  common  oak.  It  appears  that  the 
pine  has  never  been  a  native  of  Denmark  in  historical  times,  and 
it  seems  to  have  given  place  to  the  oak  about  the  time  when 
articles  and  instruments  of  bronze  superseded  those  of  stone. 
It  also  appears  that,  at  a  still  later  period,  the  oak  itself  became 
scarce,  and  was  nearly  supplanted  by  the  beech,  a  tree  which 
now  flourishes  luxuriantly  in  Denmark.  Again,  at  the  still  later 
epoch  when  the  beech  tree  abounded,  tools  of  iron  were  intro- 
duced, and  were  gradually  substituted  for  those  of  bronze. 

On  the  coasts  of  the  Danish  islands  in  the  Baltic,  certain 
mounds,  called  in  those  countries  '  Kjokken-modding,'  or 
'kitchen-middens,'  occur,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  castaway 
shells  of  the  oyster,  cockle,  periwinkle,  and  other  eatable  kinds 
of  mollusks.  The  mounds  are  from  3  to  10  feet  high,  and  from 
100  to  1,000  feet  in  their  longest  diameter.  They  greatly 
resemble  heaps  of  shells  formed  by  the  Red  Indians  of  Norili 
America  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  United  States,  which  I 
saw  in  1845,  and  have  described  elsewhere.^  In  the  old  refuse- 
heaps,  recently  studied  by  the  Danish  antiquaries  and  naturalists 
with  great  skill  and  diligence,  no  implements  of  metal  have  ever 
been  detected.  All  the  knives,  hatchets,  and  other  tools,  are  of 
stone,  horn,  bone,  or  wood.  With  them  are  often  intermixed 
fragments  of  rude  pottery,  charcoal  and  cinders,  and  the  bones 
of  quadrupeds  on  which  the  rude  people  fed.  These  bones 
belong  to  wild  species  still  living  in  Europe,  though  some  of 

»  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  »  Second  Visit  to  United  States, 
Times,  p.  8, 1866,  vol.  i.  p.  338.    1846. 
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tiiem,  like  the  beaver,  have  long  been  extirpated  in  Dennuurk. 
The  only  animal  which  they  seem  to  have  domesticated  was  the 
dog. 

As  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  metallic  tools,  these  refuse- 
heaps  are  referred  to  the  Neolithic  division  of  the  age  of  stone, 
which  immediately  preceded  in  Denmark  the  age  of  bronze.  It 
appears  that  a  race  more  advanced  in  civilisation,  armed  with 
weapons  of  that  mixed  metal,  invaded  Scandinavia,  and  omfted 
the  aborigines. 

ZAoustrine  Itabltatlons  of  Switzerland. — In  Switzerland 
a  different  class  of  monuments,  illustrating  the  successive  ages 
of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron,  has  been  of  late  years  investigated 
with  great  success,  and  especially  since  1854,  in  which  year  Dr. 
F.  Keller  explored  near  the  shore  at  Meilen,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  of  Zurich,  the  ruins  of  an  old  village,  originally  built 
on  numerous  wooden  piles,  driven,  at  some  unknown  period, 
into  the  muddy  bed  of  the  lake.  Since  then  a  great  many 
other  localities,  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  have  been 
detected  of  similar  pile-dwellings,  situate  near  the  borders  of 
the  Swiss  lakes,  at  points  where  the  depth  of  water  does  not 
exceed  15  feet.^  The  superficial  mud  in  such  cases  is  filled  with 
various  articles,  many  hundreds  of  them  being  often  dredged  up 
from  a  very  limited  area.  Thousands  of  piles,  decayed  at  their 
upper  extremities,  are  often  met  with  still  firmly  fixed  in  the  mud. 

As  the  ages  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  merely  indicate  suc- 
cessive stages  of  civilisation,  they  may  all  have  coexisted  at  once 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  even  in  contiguous  regions, 
among  nations  having  Uttle  intercourse  with  each  other.  To 
make  out,  therefore,  a  distinct  chronological  series  of  monu- 
ments is  only  possible  when  our  observations  are  confined  to  a 
limited  district,  such  as  Switzerland. 

The  relative  antiquity  of  the  pile-dwellings,  which  belong 
respectively  to  the  ages  of  stone  and  bronze,  is  clearly  illustrated 
by  the  association  of  the  tools  with  certain  groups  of  animal 
remains.  Where  the  tools  are  of  stone,  the  castaway  bones 
which  served  for  the  food  of  the  ancient  people  are  those  of 
deer,  the  wild  boar,  and  wild  ox,  which  abounded  when  society 
was  in  the  hunter  state.  But  the  bones  of  the  later  or  bronze 
epoch  were  chiefly  those  of  the  domestic  ox,  goat,  and  pig,  indi- 
cating progress  in  civilisation.  Some  villages  of  the  stone  age  are 
of  later  date  than  others,  and  exhibit  signs  of  an  improved  state 
of  the  arts.    Among  their  relics  are  discovered  carbonised  grains 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Yaudoise    and  Antiquity  of  Mau,  by  the  author, 
des  Sci.  Nat.,  t.  vi.,  Lausanne,  1860 ;    ch.  ii. 
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of  wheat  and  barley,  and  pieces  of  bread,  proving  that  the  culti- 
vation of  cereals  had  begun.  In  the  same  settlements,  also, 
cloth,  made  of  woven  flax  and  straw,  has  been  detected. 

The  pottery  of  the  bronze  age  in  Switzerland  is  of  a  finer 
texture,  and  more  elegant  in  form,  than  that  of  the  age  of  stone. 
At  Nidau,  on  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  articles  of  iron  have  also  been 
discovered,  so  that  this  settlement  was  evidently  not  abandoned 
till  that  metal  had  come  into  use. 

At  La  Th^ne,  in  the  northern  angle  of  the  Lake  of  Neufchd.tel, 
a  great  many  articles  of  iron  have  been  obtained,  which  in  form 
and  ornamentation  are  entirely  different  both  from  those  of  the 
bronze  period  and  from  those  used  by  the  Romans.  Gaulish 
and  Celtic  coins  have  also  been  found  there  by  MM.  Schwab 
and  Desor.  They  agree  in  character  with  remains,  including 
many  iron  swords,  which  have  been  found  at  Tiefenau,  near 
Berne,  in  ground  supposed  to  have  been  a  battle-field  ;  and 
their  date  appears  to  have  been  anterior  to  the  great  Roman 
invasion  of  Northern  Europe,  though  perhaps  not  long  before 
that  event. '^  Coins,  which  sometimes  occur  in  deposits  of  the 
age  of  iron,  have  never  yet  been  found  in  formations  of  the  ages 
of  bronze  or  stone. 

The  period  of  bronze  must  have  been  one  of  foreign  com- 
merce, as  tin,  which  enters  into  this  metallic  mixture  in  the 
proportion  of  about  10  per  cent,  to  the  copper,  was  obtained  by 
the  ancients  chiefly  from  Cornwall.*  Very  few  human  bones  of 
the  bronze  period  have  been  met  with  in  the  Danish  peat,  or  in 
the  Swiss  laJie-dwellings,  and  this  scarcity  is  generally  attributed 
by  archaeologists  to  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  age  of  bronze. 

PLEISTOCENE  PEBIOD. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  we  may  infer  that  the  ages 
of  iron  and  bronze  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  stone  age,  the  Neolithic,  referable  to  that  division  of 
the  post-tertiary  epoch  which  I  have  called  Recent,  when  the 
mammalia  as  well  as  the  other  organic  remains  accompanying 
the  stone  implements  were  of  living  species.  But  memorials 
have  of  late  been  brought  to  light  of  a  still  older  age  of  stone, 
for  which,  as  above  stated,  the  name  Paleolithic  has  been  pro- 
posed, when  man  was  contemporary  in  Europe  with  the  elephant 
and  rhinoceros,  and  various  other  animals,  of  which  many  of 
the  most  conspicuous  have  long  since  died  out. 

*  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  Lecture,  Royal    James,  Note  on  Block  of  Tin  dredged 
Institution,  Feb.  2T,  1863.  up  in  Falmouth  Harbour.     Royal 

^  DiodoTQs,  v.  21,  22,  and  SirjH.    Institution  of  Cornwall,  1868.     . 
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Aelndeer  Period  In  Sontb  of  rranoe^ — In  the  larger  num- 
ber of  the  caves  of  Europe,  as  for  example  in  those  of  England, 
Belgium,  Grermany,  and  many  parts  of  France,  the  animal  re- 
mains agree  specifically  with  the  fauna  of  the  oldest  division  of 
the  age  of  stone,  or  that  to  which  belongs  the  drift  of  Amiens 
and  Abbeville  presently  to  be  mentioned,  containing  flint  imple- 
ments of  a  very  antique  type.  But  there  are  some  caves  in  the 
departments  of  Dordogne,  Aude,  and  other  parts  of  the  South 
of  France,  which  the  late  M.  Lartet  behoved  to  be  of  interme- 
diate date  between  the  Paleolithic  and  Neolithic  periods.  To 
this  intermediate  era  M.  Lartet  gave,  in  1863,  the  name  of  the 
'  reindeer  period,'  because  vast  quantities  of  the  bones  and  horns 
of  that  deer  have  been  met  with  in  the  French  caverns.  In 
some  cases  separate  plates  of  molars  of  the  mammoth,  and 
several  teeth  of  the  great  Irish  deer,  Cervvs  Megaceros,  and  of 
the  cave-lion,  Felis  spekea,  an  extinct  variety  of  Felis  ieo,  have 
been  found  mixed  up  with  cut  and  carved  antlers  of  reindeer. 
On  one  of  these  sculptured  bones  in  the  cave  of  P^rigord,  a 
rude  representation  of  the  mammoth  with  its  long  curved  tusks 
and  covering  of  wool  occurs,  which  is  regarded  by  M.  Lartet  as 
placing  beyond  all  doubt  the  fact  that  the  early  inhabitants  of 
these  caves  must  have  seen  this  species  of  elephant  stiU  living  in 
France.  The  presence  of  the  marmot,  as  well  as  the  reindeer 
and  some  other  northern  animals,  in  these  caverns  seems  to 
imply  a  colder  climate  than  that  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  in 
which  no  remains  of  reindeer  have  as  yet  been  discovered.  The 
absence  of  this  last  in  the  old  lacustrine  habitations  of  Switzer- 
land is  the  more  significant,  because  in  a  cave  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  namely  that  of  Mont  Salbve,  bones 
of  the  reindeer  occur  with  flint  implements  similar  to  those  of 
the  caverns  of  Dordogne  and  Pdrigord. 

The  state  of  the  arts,  as  exemplified  by  the  instruments 
found  in  these  caverns  of  the  reindeer  period,  is  somewhat  more 
advanced  than  that  which  characterises  the  tools  of  the  Amiens 
drift,  but  is  nevertheless  more  rude  than  that  of  the  Swiss  lake- 
dwellings.  No  metallic  articles  occur,  and  the  stone  hatchets 
are  not  ground  after  the  fashion  of  celts  ;  the  needles  of  bone 
are  shaped  in  a  workmanlike  style,  having  their  eyes  drilled 
with  consummate  skilL 

The  formations  above  alluded  to,  which  are  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly known,  may  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  close  of  the 
Paleolithic  era^  of  the  monuments  of  which  I  am  now  about  to 
treat. 

Alluvial  deposits  of  tbe  Paleolltblo  a^e. — Thea^uv\sbl«xA 
marine  deposits  of  the  PaJeoiitluc  age^  the  earlie&l  to  ^YkiOcL  ttn^ 

a8 
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vestiges  of  man  have  yet  been  traced  back,  belong  to  a  time 
when  the  physical  geography  of  Europe  diifered  in  a  marked 
degree  from  that  now  prevailing.  In  the  Neolithic  period,  the 
valleys  and  rivers  coincided  almost  entirely  with  those  by  which 
the  present  drainage  of  the  land  is  effected,  and  the  peat-mosses 
were  the  same  as  those  now  growing.  The  situation  of  the  shell- 
mounds  and  lake-dwellings  above  alluded  to  is  such  as  to  imply 
that  the  topography  of  the  districts  where  they  are  observed  has 
not  subsequently  undergone  any  material  alteration.  Whereas 
we  no  sooner  examine  the  Pleistocene  (Post-pUocene)  forma- 
tions, in  which  the  remains  of  so  many  extinct  mammalia  are 
found,  than  we  at  once  perceive  a  more  decided  discrepancy 
between  the  former  and  present  outline  of  the  surface.  Since 
those  deposits  orig^iated,  changes  of  considerable  magnitude 
have  been  effected  in  the  depth  and  width  of  many  valleys,  as 
also  in  the  direction  of  the  superficial  and  subterranean  drainage, 
and,  as  is  manifest  near  the  sea-coast,  in  the  relative  position  of 
land  and  water. 

In  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  86)  is  shown  the  relative 
position  which  the  gravel  containing  flint  implements  and  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals,  bears  to  the  older  formations,  out  of 
which  the  valley  has  been  formed.  In  fig.  80,  p.  76,  a  siioilar 
but  ideal  section  was  given,  illustrating  the  different  position 

Fig.  86. 


Section  across  the  Valley  of  the  Ouse,  two  miles  WNW.  of  Bedford.* 
1.  Oolitic  strata. 

2:  Boulder  day,  or  marine  northern  drift,  rising  to  about  ninety  feet  above  the  Ouse. 
8.  Ancient  gravel,  with  elephant  bones,  freshwater  shells,  and  flint  implements. 
4.  Modem  iJluvium  of  the  Ouse. 
a  Biddenham  gravel  pit,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flint  tools  were  found. 

which  the  Recent  and  Pleistocene  alluvial  deposits  occupy  in 
many  European  valleys. 

The  peat  No.  1  (fig.  80)  has  been  formed  in  a  low  part  of  the 
modem  alluvial  plain,  in  parts  of  which  gravel  No.  2  of  the 
recent  period  is  seen.  Over  this  gravel  the  loam  or  fine  sedi- 
ment 2'  has  in  many  places  been  deposited  by  the  river  during 
floods  which  covered  nearly  the  whole  alluvial  plain. 

No.   3  represents   an  older  alluvium,   composed  of  sand 

«  Prestwich,  Quarterly  Geological    Wyatf,  *  Geologist,*  1861,  p.  242. 
Society,  vol  xviL  p.  364,  1861,  and    See  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  216.  1873. 
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and  gravel,  formed  before  the  valley  had  been  excavated  to  its 
present  depth.  It  contains  the  remains  of  fluviatile  shells  of 
living  species  associated  with  the  bones  of  mammalia,  in  part 
of  recent,  and  in  part  of  extinct  species.  Among  the  latter 
the  mammoth  {E.  primigennis)  and  the  Siberian  rhinoceros  (R, 
tichorhmus)  are  the  most  common  in  Europe.  No.  3^  is  a  rem- 
nant of  the  loam  or  brick  earth  by  which  No.  3  was  over- 
spread. No.  4  is  a  still  older  and  more  elevated  terrace, 
similar  in  its  composition  and  organic  remains  to  No.  3,  and 
covered  in  like  manner  with  its  inundation  mud,  4'.  Sometimes 
the  valley  gravels  of  older  date  are  entirely  missing,  or  there  is 
only  one,  and  occasionally  there  are  more  than  two,  marking  as 
many  successive  stages  in  the  excavation  of  the  valley.  They 
usucJly  occiu:  at  heights  varying  from  10  to  100  feet,  sometimes 
on  the  right,  and  sometimes  on  the  left  side  of  the  existing 
river-plain,  but  rarely  in  great  strength  on  exactly  opposite 
sides  of  the  valley. 

Among  the  genera  of  extinct  quadrupeds  most  frequently 
met  with  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  horse, 
great  Irish  deer,  bear,  tiger,  and  hyaena,  In  the  peat  No.  1 
(fig.  80),  and  in  the  more  modem  gravel  and  silt  (No.  2),  works 
of  art  of  the  ages  of  iron  and  bronze,  and  of  the  later  or 
Neolithic  stone  period,  already  described,  are  met  with.  In  the 
more  ancient  or  Paleolithic  gravels,  3  and  4,  there  have  been 
found  of  late  years  in  several  valleys  in  France  and  England — 
9B,  for  ^example,  in  those  of  the  Seine  and  Somme,  and  of  the 
Thames  and  Ouse,  near  Bedford — stone  implements  of  a  rude 
type,  showing  that  man  coexisted  in  those  districts  with  the 
mammoth  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  of  the  genera  above 
enumerated.  In  1847,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  observed  in  an 
ancient  alluvium  at  Abbeville,  in  Picardy,  the  bones  of  extinct 
mammalia  associated  in  such  a  manner  with  flint  implements  of 
a  rude  type  as  to  lead  him  to  infer  that  both  the  organic  remains 
and  the  works  of  art  were  referable  to  one  and  the  same  period. 
This  inference  was  soon  after  confirmed  by  Mr.  Prestwich,  who 
found  in  1859  a  flint  tool  in  situ  in  the  same  stratum  at 
Amiens  that  contained  the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia. 

The  flint  implements  found  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens  are  most 
of  them  considered  to  be  hatchets  and  spear-heads  (figs.  87  and 
88),  and  are  different  from  those  commonly  called  '  celts '  (fig. 
89).  These  celts,  so  often  found  in  the  recent  formations,  have 
a  more  regular  oblong  shape,  the  result  of  grinding,  by  which 
also  a  sharp  edge  has  been  given  to  them.  The  Abbeville  tool% 
found  in  gravel  at  different  levels,  as  in  Nob.  3  and  4,  &^.  ^/\Xk 
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XTupoUalied  gpcnr-hcail-elupeii  filnt  Unpollsbnl  ovAl-shRpoa  flint 

Oua-tkrd  ol  tLe  original  else, 
which  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceroB, 
and  other  extinct  mammalia  occur,  are 
always  unground,  having  avidently  been 
brought  into  their  present  form  Bimply  by 
the  chipping  off  of  fragments  of  fiint  by 
repeated  blowa,  such  bh  could  be  given  by 
a  stone  hanuneT. 

Some  of  them  are  oval,  others  of  a 
Bpeat-headed  form,  no  two  exactly  alike, 
imd  yet  the  greatOT  number  of  each  kind 
are  obviously  fashioned  after  the  same 
general  pattern.  Their  outer  surface  is 
often  white,  the  original  black  flint  having 
been  discoloured  and  bleached  by  expo- 
sure  to  the  air,  or  by  the  action  of  acida,  as 
they  lay  in  the  gravel.  They  ore  most 
commonly  stained  of  the  same  ochreoua 
colour  as  the  flints  of  the  gravel  in  which 
they  are  imbedded.  Occasionally  their 
mto^wtiire,  antiquity  is  indicated  not  only  by  their 
■  ^"  "  """  colour  but  by  superficial  incrustations  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  or  by  dendrites  formed 
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of  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese.  The  edges  also  of  most  of  them 
are  worn,  sometimes  by  having  been  used  as  tools,  or  sometimes 
by  having  been  rolled  in  the  old  river's  bed.  They  are  met  with 
not  only  in  the  lower-level  gravels,  as  in  No.  3,  fig.  86,  but  also 
in  No.  4,  or  the  higher  gravels,  as  at  St.  Acheul,  in  the  suburbs 
of  Amiens,  where  the  old  alluvium  Hes  at  an  elevation  of  about 
100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Somme.  At  both  levels 
fluviatile  and  land-shells  are  met  with  in  the  loam  as  well  as  in 
the  gravel,  but  there  are  no  marine  shells  associated,  except  at 
Abbeville,  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  gravel,  near  the  sea,  and  a 
few  feet  only  above  the  present  high- water  mark.  Here  with 
fossil  shells  of  living  species  are  mingled  the  bones  of  Elephas 
pi'vndgenius  and  E,  antiquua,  Bhmoceros  tich<yrhinvs,  Hippopota" 
rmiSy  FeUs  leo  (var,  speloea,)  Hyoena  crocuta  {vm\  spehza),  reindeer, 
and  many  others,  the  bones  accompanying  the  flint  implements 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  both  were  buried  in  the  old 
alluvium  at  the  same  period. 

Nearly  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  rhinoceros  was  found  at  oite 
point,  namely,  in  the  Menchecourt  drift  at  Abbeville,  the  bones 
being  in  such  juxtaposition  as  to  show  that  the  cartilage  must 
have  held  them  together  at  the  time  of  their  inhumation. 

The  general  absence  here  and  elsewhere  of  hiunan  bones  from 
gravel  and  sand  in  which  flint  tools  are  discovered,  may  in  some 
degree  be  due  to  the  present  limited  extent  of  our  researches. 
But  it  may  also  be  presumed  that  when  a  hunter  population, 
always  scanty  in  numbers,  ranged  over  this  region,  they  were 
too  wary  to  allow  themselves  to  be  overtaken  by  the  floods 
which  swept  away  many  herbivorous  animals  from  the  low  river- 
plains  where  they  may  have  been  pasturing  or  sleeping.  Beasts 
of  prey  prowling  about  the  same  alluvial  flats  in  search  of  food 
may  also  have  been  surprised  more  readily  than  the  human 
tenant  of  the  same  region,  to  whom  the  signs  of  a  coming 
tempest  were  better  known. 

Xnundation-mud  of  rivers.  —  Brlck-eartli.  —  Fluviatile 
loam*  or  loeM. — ^As  a  general  rule,  the  fluviatile  alluvia  of 
different  ages  (Nos.  2,  3,  4,  fig.  80,  p.  76)  are  severally  made  up 
of  coarse  materials  in  their  lower  portions,  and  of  fine  silt  or  loam 
in  their  upper  parts.  For  rivers  are  constantly  shifting  their 
position  in  the  valley-plain,  encroaching  gradually  on  one  bank, 
near  which  there  is  deep  water,  and  deserting  the  other  or 
opposite  side,  where  the  channel  is  growing  shallower,  being 
destined  eventually  to  be  converted  into  land.  Where  the 
current  nms  strongest,  coarse  gravel  is  swept  along,  and  where 
its  velocity  is  slackened,  first  sand,  and  then  only  the  fine&t 
mud,  is  thrown  down.    A  thin  glm  of  thifi  &DlQ  BQ^mi€ii\i  S& 
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apiead,  during  floods,  over  a  wide  area,  on  one,  or  sometimes 
on  both  sides,  of  the  main  stream,  often  reaching  as  far  as  the 
base  of  the  blufb  or  higher  grounds  which  bound  the  valley. 
Of  such  a  description  are  the  well-known  annual  deposits  of  the 
Nile,  to  which  Egypt  owes  its  fertility.  So  thin  are  they,  that 
the  aggregate  amount  accumulated  in  a  century  is  said  rarely  to 
exceed  five  inches,  although  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years 
it  has  attained  a  vast  thickness,  the  bottom  not  having  been 
reached  by  borings  extending  to  a  depth  of  60  feet  towards  the 
central  parts  of  the  valley.  Everywhere  it  consists  of  the  same 
homogeneous  mud,  destitute  of  stratification — the  only  signs  of 
successive  accumulation  being  where  the  Nile  has  silted  up  its 
channel,  or  where  the  blown  sands  of  the  Libyan  desert  have 
invaded  the  plain,  and  given  rise  to  alternate  layers  of  sand  and 
mud. 

In  European  river-loams  we  occasionally  observe  isolated 
pebbles  and  angular  pieces  of  stone  which  have  been  floated  by 
icS  to  the  places  where  they  now  occur ;  but  no  such  coarse 
materials  are  met  with  in  the  plains  of  Egypt. 

In  some  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  the  accumulation  of 
similar  loam,  called  in  Germany  ^  loess,'  has  taken  place  on  an 
enormous  scale.  Its  colour  is  yellowish-grey,  and  very  homo- 
geneous ;  and  Professor  Bischofl"  has  ascertained,  by  analysis, 
that  it  agrees  in  composition  with  the  mud  of  the  Nile.  Although 
for  the  most  part  unstratifled,  it  betrays  in  some  places  marks  of 
Btratiflcation,  especially  where  it  contains  calcareous  concretions, 
or  in  its  lower  part  where  it  rests  on  subjacent  gravel  and  sand 
which  alternate  with  each  other  near  the  junction.  About 
a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  mass  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  there  is  lusually  an  intermixture  of  fine  quartzose  and 
micaceoius  sand. 

Kg.  90.  Fig.  91.  Fig.  92. 


^'4'A     &~^ 


Succmea  elonffatttf    Pupa  miueof-um  (Linn.))  JJeliz  hispida  (plebeia)  (Linn.), 

nat.  size.  nat.  size.  uat.  size. 

Although  this  loam  of  the  Rhine  is  unsolidified,  it  usually 
terminates  where  it  has  been  undermined  by  running  water  in  a 
vertical  clifl*,  from  the  face  of  which  shells  of  terrestrial,  fresh- 
water, and  amphibious  mollusks  project  in  relief.  These  shells 
do  not  imply  the  permanent  sojourn  of  a  body  of  fresh  water  on 
i&e  0pot,  for  the  most  aquajlic  of  them,  the  Sticcvnea,  inhabits 
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marshes  and  wet  grassy  meadows.  The  Succi/nea  elongata  (or 
8,  oblongata),  fig.  90,  is  very  characteristic  both  of  the  loess  of 
the  Rhine  and  of  some  other  European  river-loams. 

Among  the  land  shells  of  the  Khenish  loess,  HeUx  hispida, 
fig.  92,  and  Ptipa  micscoruniy  fig.  91,  are  very  common.  Both 
the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  shells  are  of  most  fragile  and  delicate 
structure,  and  yet  they  are  almost  invariably  perfect  and  unin- 
jured. They  must  have  been  broken  to  pieces  had  they  been 
swept  along  by  a  violent  inundation.  Even  the  colour  of  some 
of  the  land-shells,  as  that  of  Helix  nemoralisy  is  occasionally  pre- 
served. 

In  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  between  Bingen  and 
Basle,  the  fluviatile  loam  or  loess  now  under  consideration  is 
several  hundred  feet  thick,  and  contains  here  and  there  through- 
out that  thickness  land  and  amphibious  shells.  As  it  is  seen  in 
masses  fringing  both  sides  of  the  great  plain,  and  as  occasionally 
renmants  of  it  occur  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  forming  hills 
several  hundred  feet  in  height,  it  seems  necessary  to  suppose, 
first,  a  time  when  it  slowly  accumulated  ;  and  secondly,  a  later 
period,  when  large  portions  of  it  were  removed,  or  when  the 
original  valley,  which  had  been  partially  filled  up  with  it,  was 
re-excavated. 

Such  changes  may  have  been  brought  about  by  a  great  move- 
ment of  oscillation,  consisting  first  of  a  general  depression  of 
the  land,  and  then  of  a  gradual  re-elevation  of  the  same.  The 
amount  of  continental  depression  which  first  took  place  in  the 
interior  must  be  imagined  to  have  exceeded  that  of  the  region 
near  the  sea,  in  which  case  the  higher  part  of  the  great  valley 
would  have  its  alluvial  plain  gradually  raised  by  an  accumulation 
of  sediment,  which  would  only  cease  when  the  subsidence  of  the 
land  was  at  an  end.  If  the  direction  of  the  movement  was  then 
reversed,  and,  during  the  re-elevation  of  the  continent,  the 
inland  region  nearest  the  mountains  should  rise  more  rapidly 
than  that  near  the  coast,  the  river  would  acquire  a  denuding 
power  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  sweep  away  gradually  nearly  all 
the  loam  and  gravel  with  which  parts  of  its  basin  had  been  filled 
up.  Terraces  and  hillocks  of  mud  and  sand  would  then  alone 
remain  to  attest  the  various  levels  at  which  the  river  had  thrown 
down  and  afterwards  removed  alluvial  matter. 

Oavem  deposits  contalnlngr  Ituman  remains  and  bones 
of  extinct  animals. — In  England,  and  in  almost  all  countries 
where  limestone  rocks  abound,  caverns  are  found,  usually  con- 
sisting of  cavities  of  large  dimensions,  connected  together  by 
low,  narrow,  and  sometimes  tortuous  galleries  or  tunnels. 
These  subterranean  vaults  are  usually  filled  in  paxt  m\2[\  td^sA^ 
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pebbleS;  and  breccia,  in  which  bones  occur  belonging  to  the 
same  assemblage  of  animals  as  those  characterising  the  Pleisto- 
cene (Post-pliocene)  alluvia  above  described.  Some  of  these 
bones  are  referable  to  extinct  and  others  to  living  species,  and 
they  are  occasionally  intermingled,  as  in  the  valley  gravels, 
with  implements  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
stone  age,  and  these  are  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by 
human  bones,  which  are  much  more  common  in  cavern  deposits 
than  in  valley  alluvium. 

Each  suite  of  caverns,  and  the  passages  by  which  they  com- 
municate the  one  with  the  other,  afford  memorials  to  the 
geologist  of  successive  phases  through  which  they  must  have 
passed.  First,  there  was  a  period  when  the  carbonate  of  lime 
was  carried  out  gradually  by  springs ;  secondly,  an  era  when 
engulfed  rivers  or  occasional  floods  swept  organic  and  inorganic 
dibris  into  the  subterranean  hoUows  previously  formed  ;  and 
thirdly,  there  were  such  changes  in  the  configuration  of  the 
region  as  caused  the  engulfed  rivers  to  be  turned  into  new 
channels,  and  springs  te  be  dried  up,  after  which  the  cave-mud, 
breccia,  gravel,  and  fossil  bones  would  bear  the  same  kind  of 
relation  to  the  existing  drainage  of  the  country  as  the  older 
valley-drifts  with  their  extinct  mammalian  remains  and  works 
of  art  bear  to  the  present  rivers  and  alluvial  plains. 

The  quarrying  away  of  large  masses  of  Carboniferous  and 
Devonian  limestone,  near  Li^ge,  in  Belgium,  has  afforded  the 
geologist  miagnificent  sections  of  some  of  these  caverns,  and  the 
former  communication  of  cavities  in  the  interior  of  the  rocks 
with  the  old  surface  of  the  country  by  means  of  vertical  or 
oblique  fissures,  has  been  demonstrated  in  places  where  it 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  suspected,  so  completely  have 
the  upper  extremities  of  these  fissures  been  concealed  by  super- 
ficial drift,  while  their  lower  ends,  which  extended  into  the 
roofs  of  the  caves,  are  masked  by  stalactitic  incrustations. 

The  origin  of  the  stalactite  has  been  thus  explained  by  the 
eminent  chemist  Liebig.  Mould  or  humus,  being  acted  on  by 
moisture  and  air,  evolves  carbonic  acid,  which  is  dissolved  by 
rain.  The  rain  water,  thius  impregnated,  permeates  the  porous 
limestone,  dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  and  afterwards,  when  the 
excess  of  carbonic  add  evaporates  in  the  caverns,  parts  with 
the  calcareous  matter,  and  forms  stalactite.  Even  while  caverns 
are  still  liable  to  be  occasionally  flooded  such  calcareous  in- 
crustations accumulate,  but  it  is  generally  when  they  are  no 
longer  in  the  line  of  drainage  that  a  solid  floor  of  hard  stalagmite 
is  formed  on  the  bottem. 

27ie  late  Dr.  iSchmerling  examined  forty  caves  near  Li^ge^ 
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and  found  in  all  of  them  the  remains  of  the  same  fauna,  com- 
prising the  mammoth,  tichorhine  rhinoceros,  cave-bear,  cave- 
hysems,,  cave-lion,  and  many  others,  some  of  extinct  and  some  of 
living  species,  and  in  all  of  them  flint  implements.  In  four  or 
five  caves  only  parts  of  human  skeletons  were  met  with,  compris- 
ing sometimes  skulls  with  a  few  other  bones,  sometimes  nearly 
every  part  of  the  skeleton  except  the  skull.  In  one  of  the  caves^ 
that  of  Engihoul,  where  Schmerling  had  found  the  remains  of  at 
least  three  human  individuals,  they  were  mingled  in  such  a 
manner  with  bones  of  extinct  mammalia,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on 
his  mind  (in  1833)  of  man  having  coexisted  with  them. 

In  1860,  Professor  Malaise,  of  Li^ge,  explored  with  me  this 
same  cave  of  Engihoul,  and  beneath  a  hard  floor  of  stalagmite  we 
found  mud  full  of  the  bones  of  extinct  and  recent  animals,  such 
as  Schmerling  had  described,  and  my  companion  persevering  in 
his  researches  after  I  had  returned  to  England,  extracted  from 
the  same  deposit  two  human  lower  jaw-bones  retaining  their 
teeth.  The  skulls  from  these  Belgian  caverns  display  no  marked 
deviation  from  the  normal  European  type  of  the  present  day. 

The  careful  investigations  carried  on  by  Dr.  Falconer,  Mr. 
Pengelly,  and  others,  in  the  Brixham  cave  near  Torquay,  in 
1858,  demonstrated  that  flint  knives  were  there  embedded  in 
such  a  manner  in  loam  underlying  a  floor  of  stalagmite  as  to 
prove  that  man  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  that  region  when  the 
cave-bear  and  other  members  of  the  ancient  Pleistocene  fauna 
were  also  in  existence. 

The  absence  of  gnawed  bones  had  led  Dr.  Schmerling  to  infer 
that  none  of  the  Belgian  caves  which  he  explored  had  served  as 
the  dens  of  wild  beasts  ;  but  there  are  many  caves  in  Germany 
and  England  which  have  certainly  been  so  inhabited,  especially 
by  the  extinct  hyaena  and  bear. 

A  fine  example  of  a  hyssna's  den  was  aflbrded  by  the  cave  of 
Ejrkdale,  so  well  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Buckland  in  his 
*  ReliquisB  Diluvianse.'  In  that  cave,  above  twenty-five  miles 
NNE.  of  York,  the  remains  of  about  300  hysenas,  belonging  to 
individuals  of  every  age,  were  detected.  The  species  (Hycena 
spdcea)  has  been  considered  by  paleontologists  as  extinct ;  it  was 
larger  than  the  fierce  Hyoena  crocuta  of  South  Africa,  which  it 
closely  resembled,  and  of  which  it  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Boyd 
Dawkins  as  a  variety.  Dr.  Buckland,  after  carefully  examining 
the  spot,  proved  that  the  hyaenas  must  have  lived  there ;  a  fact 
attested  by  the  quantity  of  their  dung,  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  living  hyaena,  is  of  nearly  the  same  composition  as  bone, 
and  almost  as  durable.  In  the  cave  were  found  the  remains  of 
the  ox,  young  elephant,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  liox&^,\>«dx.t 
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wolf,  hare^  water-rat,  and  several  birds.  All  the  bones  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  broken  and  gnawed  by  the  teeth 
of  the  hysenas  ;  and  they  occur  confusedly  mixed  in  loam  or  mud, 
or  dispersed  through  a  crust  of  stalagmite  which  covers  it.  In 
these  and  many  other  cases  it  is  supposed  that  portions  of 
herbivorous  quadrupeds  have  been  dragged  into  caverns  by 
beasts  of  prey,  and  have  served  as  their  food — an  opinion  quite 
consistent  with  the  known  habits  of  the  Uving  hyaena. 

Audralicm  cave-hreccias, — Ossiferous  breccias  are  not  confined 
to  Europe,  but  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  ;  and  those  dis- 
covered in  fissures  and  caverns  in  Australia  correspond  closely 
in  character  with  what  has  been  called  the  bony  breccia  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  which  the  fragments  of  bone  and  rock  are 
firmly  bound  together  by  a  red  ochreous  cement. 

Some  of  these  caves  were  examined  by  the  late  Sir  T.  Mitchell 
in  the  Wellington  Valley,  New  South  Wales,  about  210  miles 
west  of  Sydney,  on  the  river  Bell,  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  the  Macquarie,  and  on  the  Macquarie  itself.  The  caverns 
often  branch  off  in  different  directions  through  the  rock,  widen- 
ing and  contracting  their  dimensions,  and  the  roofs  and  floors 
are  covered  with  stalactite.  The  bones  are  often  broken,  but  do 
not  seem  to  be  water -worn.  In  some  places  they  lie  embedded 
in  loose  earth,  but  they  are  usually  included  in  a  breccia. 
Among  the  most  abundant  are  those  of  the  kangaroo,  of  which 
there  are  four  species,  while  others  belong  to  the  genera  Phas' 
colomys,  the  wombat ;  Da9yif/ruSy  the  ursine  opossum  ;  Phalan- 
gida,  the  vulpine  opossum  ;  and  Hypsipryrmvus,  the  kangaroo- 
rat. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  all  these  extinct  quadrupeds  of 
Australia  belong  to  the  marsupial  family,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  they  are  referable  to  the  same  peculiar  type  of  organisation 
which  now  distinguishes  the  Australian  mammalia  from  those 
of  other  parts  of  the  globe.  This  fact  is  one  of  many  pointing 
to  a  general  law  deducible  from  the  fossil  vertebrate  and  in- 
vertebrate animals  of  times  immediately  antecedent  to  our  own, 
namely,  that  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  organic 
forms  dates  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  origin  of  existing 
species ;  in  other  words,  the  limitation  of  particular  genera  or 
families  of  quadrupeds,  mollusca,  &c.,  to  certain  existing 
provinces  of  land  and  sea,  began  before  the  larger  part  of  the 
species  now  contemporary  with  man  had  been  introduced  into 
the  earth. 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  excellent  *  History  of  British  Fossil 

Mammals,'  has  called  attention  to  this  law,  remarking  that  the 

./aaail  guadrupeds  of  Europe  and  Asia  differ  from  those  of 
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Australia  or  South  America.  We  do  not  find,  for  example,  in 
the  Enropseo- Asiatic  province  fossil  kangaroos,  or  armadillos^ 
but  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse,  bear,  hyaena,  beaver,  hare, 
mole,  and  others,  which  still  characterise  the  same  continent. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  Pampas  of  South  America  the 
skeletons  of  Megatherium,  Megalonyx,  Glyptodon,  Mylodon, 
Tozodon,  Macrauchenia,  and  other  extinct  forms,  find  their 
nearest  analogues  in  the  living  sloth,  armadillo,  cavy,  capybara, 
and  llama  of  that  continent.  The  fossil  quadrumana,  also 
associated  with  some  of  these  forms  in  the  Brazilian  caves, 
belong  to  the  Platyrrhine  family  of  monkeys,  now  peculiar  to 
South  America.  That  the  extinct  fauna  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Brazil  was  very  modem  has  been  shown  by  its  relation  to 
deposits  of  marine  shells,  agreeing  with  those  now  inhabiting 
the  Atlantic. 

The  law  of  geographical  relationship  above  alluded  to, 
between  the  living  vertebrata  of  every  great  zoological  province 
and  the  fossils  of  the  period  immediately  antecedent,  even 
where  the  fossil  species  are  extinct,  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  mammalia.  New  Zealand,  when  first  examined  by  Euro- 
peans, was  found  to  contain  no  indigenous  land  quadrupeds, 
no  kangaroos,  or  opossums,  like  Australia ;  but  a  small  bird 
wingless  or  with  very  rudimentary  wings  abounded  there,  the 
smallest  living  representative  of  the  ostrich  family,  called  the 
Kiwi  by  the  natives  (Apteryx).  In  the  fossils  of  the  Pleistocene 
period  in  this  same  island,  there  is  the  like  absence  of  kangaroos; 
opossums,  wombats,  and  the  rest ;  but  in  their  place  a  prodigious 
number  of  well-preserved  specimens  of  gigantic  birds  of  the 
struthious  order,  belonging  to  genera  called  by  Owen  Dmornis 
and  Palapteryx,  which  are  entombed  in  superficial  deposits. 
These  genera  comprehended  many  species,  some  of  which  were 
foiur,  some  seven,  others  nine,  and  others  eleven  feet  in  height  I 
It  seems  doubtful  whether  any  contemporary  mammalia  shared 
the  land  with  this  population  of  gigantic  feathered  bipeds. 

Mr.  Darwin,  when  describing  the  recent  and  fossil  mammalia 
of  South  America,  has  dwelt  much  on  the  wonderful  relationship 
of  the  extinct  to  the  living  types  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
inferring  from  such  geographical  phenomena  that  the  existing 
species  are  all  related  to  the  extinct  ones  which  preceded  them 
by  a  bond  of  common  descent. 

Climate  of  tbe  Pleistocene  period. — The  evidence  as  to 
the  climate  of  Europe  during  this  epoch  is  somewhat  confiicting. 
The  fluviatile  and  land-shells  are  all  of  existing  species,  but 
their  geographical  range  has  not  always  been  the  same  as  at 
present.    Some,  for  example,  which  then  lived  m  'B»Tv\AaxL  »» 
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now  only  found  in  Norway  and  Finland,  probably  implying  that 
the  Pleistocene  climate  of  Britain  was  colder,  especially  in 
the  winter.  So  also  the  reindeer  and  the  musk  sheep  (Ovibos 
moschatvs),  now  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  regions,  occur  fossil  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Thames  and  Avon,  and  also  in  France  and 
Germany,  accompanied  in  most  places  by  the  mammoth  and  the 
woolly  rhinoceros.  At  Grays,  in  Essex,  on  the  other  hand, 
another  species  both  of  elephant  and  of  rhinoceros  occur,  to- 
gether with  a  hippopotamus  and  the  Cyrena  Jluminalis,  a  shell 
now  extinct  in  Europe  but  still  an  inhabitant  of  the  Kile  and 
some  Asiatic  rivers.,  With  it  occurs  the  Unio  littoralis  now 
living  in  the  Seine  and  Loire.  In  the  valley  of  the  Somme 
flint  tools  have  been  found  associated  with  Hippopotanms  major 
and  Cyrena  fiummalis  in  the  lower  level  Pleistocene  gravels  ; 
while  in  the  higher  level  (and  more  ancient)  gravels  similar 
tools  are  more  abundant,  and  are  associated  with  the  bones  of 
the  mammoth  and  other  Pleistocene  quadrupeds,  indicative  of 
a  colder  climate. 

It  is  possible  that  we  may  here  have  evidence  of  summer  and 
winter  migrations  rather  than  of  a  general  change  of  tempera- 
ture. Instead  of  imagining  that  the  hippopotamus  lived  all  the 
year  round  with  the  musk-ox  and  lemming,  we  may  rather 
suppose  that  the  apparently  conflicting  evidence  may  be  due  to 
the  place  of  our  observations  being  near  the  boundary  line  of  a 
northern  and  southern  fauna,  either  of  which  may  have  advanced 
or  receded  during  comparatively  slight  and  temporary  fluctua- 
tions of  climate.  There  may  then  have  been  a  continuous  land 
conuuunication  between  England  and  the  North  of  Siberia,  as 
well  as  in  an  opposite  direction  with  Africa,  then  united  to 
Southern  Europe. 

In  drift  at  Fisherton,  near  Salisbury,  thirty  feet  above  the 
river  Wiley,  the  Greenland  lemming  and  a  new  species  of  the 
Arctic  genus  SpermophUus  have  been  found,  along  with  the 
mammoth,  reindeer,  cave-hysena,  and  other  mammalia  suited  to 
a  cold  climate.  A  flint  implement  was  taken  out  from  beneath 
the  bones  of  the  mammoth.  In  a  higher  and  older  deposit  in 
the  vicinity,  flint  tools  like  those  of  Amiens  have  been  dis- 
covered. Nearly  all  the  known  Pleistocene  (Post-pliocene) 
quadrupeds  have  now  been  found  accompanying  flint  knives  or 
hatchets  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  their  coexistence  with  man  ; 
and  we  have  thus  the  concurrent  testimony  of  several  classes  of 
geological  facts  to  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  human  race.  In 
the  first  place,  the  disappearance  of  a  great  variety  of  species  of 
wild  animals  from  every  part  of  a  wide  continent  must  have 
jvgnired  a  vast  period  for  its  accomplishment ;  yet  this  took 
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place  while  man  existed  upon  the  earth,  and  was  completed 
before  that  early  period  when  the  Danish  shell  mounds  were 
formed  or  the  oldest  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  constructed. 
Secondly,  the  deepening  and  widening  of  valleys,  indicated  by 
the  position  of  the  river  gravels  at  various  heights,  implies  an 
amount  of  change  of  which  that  which  has  occurred  during  the 
historical  period  forms  a  scarcely  perceptible  part.  Thirdly, 
the  change  in  the  course  of  rivers  which  once  flowed  through 
caves  now  removed  from  any  line  of  drainage,  and  the  formation 
of  solid  floors  of  stalagmite,  must  have  required  a  great  lapse  of 
time.  Lastly,  ages  must  have  been  required  to  change  the 
climate  of  wide  regions  to  such  an  extent  as  completely  to  alter 
the  geographical  distribution  of  many  mammalia  as  well  as  land 
and  freshwater  shells.  The  3,000  or  4,000  years  of  the  historical 
period  do  not  furnish  us  with  any  appreciable  measure  for  cal- 
culating the  number  of  centuries  which  would  suffice  for  such  a 
series  of  changes,  which  are  by  no  means  of  a  local  character,  but 
have  operated  over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe. 

Relative  longrevlty  of  species  in  tbe  mammalia  and 
testacea. — I  called  attention  in  1830^  to  the  fact,  which  had 
not  at  that  time  attracted  notice,  that  the  association  in  the 
Pleistocene  deposits  of  shells,  exclusively  of  living  species,  with 
many  extinct  quadrupeds,  betokened  a  longevity  of  species  in 
the  testacea  far  exceeding  that  in  the  mammalia.  Subsequent 
researches  seem  to  show  that  this  greater  duration  of  the  same 
specific  forms  in  the  class  mollusca  is  dependent  on  a  still  more 
general  law,  namely,  that  the  lower  the  grade  of  animals,  or  the 
greater  the  simplicity  of  their  structure,  the  more  persistent 
are  they  in  general  in  their  specific  characters  throughout  vast 
periods  of  time.  Not  only  have  the  invertebrata,  as  shown  by 
geological  data,  altered  at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  the  vertebrata, 
but  if  we  take  one  of  the  classes  of  the  former,  as  for  example 
the  mollusca,  we  find  those  of  more  simple  structure  to  have 
varied  at  a  slower  rate  than  those  of  a  higher  and  more  complex 
organisation  ;  the  brachiopoda,  for  example,  more  slowly  than 
the  lamellibranchiate  bivalves,  while  the  latter  have  been  more 
persistent  than  the  univalves,  whether  gasteropoda  or  cephalo- 
poda. In  like  manner  the  specific  identity  of  the  characters  of 
the  foraminifera,  which  are  among  the  lowest  types  of  the  inver- 
tebrata, has  outlasted  that  of  the  mollusca  in  an  equally  decided 
manner. 

Teetb  of  Plelstooene  mammalia. — To  those  who  have 
never  studied  comparative  anatomy,  it  may  seem  scarcely 
credible  that  a  single  bone  taken  from  any  part  of  the  skeleton 

7  Principles  of  Geology,  Ist  ed.  vol.  Ui,  p.  1^, 
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iiUi7  enable  a  skilful  osteologist  to  diBtrngaiah,  in  m&nr  oaBes,  the 
genua,  and  sometimes  the  speciea  of  quadrDpeds  to  which  it 
belonged.  Although  few  geologists  can  aspire  to  such  knowledge, 
which  must  be  the  result  of  long  practice  and  study,  they  will 
neTertheless  derive  great  advant^^e  from  learning,  what  is  com- 
paratively an  easy  task,  to  distinguish  the  principal  divisions  of 
the  muTn"!*!'*  by  the  forms  and  characters  of  their  teeth. 

The  annexed  figures  represent  the  teeth  of  some  of  the  more 
common  species  and  genera  found  in  aUuvial  and  cavern  deposits. 

On  comparing  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  corresponding 
molars  of  the  three  species  of  elephants,  figs.  93,  94,  95,  it 

Hg.  M.  Rg.  97.  Fig.  N. 


M.  grtndlDgBii 


sat  (Otmu  aka.  L.)  ;  recent ; 

a.  grinding  SH&ce. 

b.  aide  Tlew ;  Wo-tUi^  <it  nsK 
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will  be  seen  tluit  the  foldB  of  enamel  are  moat  n 
mtunmoth  ;  fewer  Euid  wider,  eEmoie  open,  in  E.  antigv/its  ;  and 
most  open  and  feweiit  in  E.  tMridionaiia.  It  will  be  also  seen 
that  the  enamel  in  the  molar  of  the  Rhinoceros  Hdwrhinvs  (fig. 
97),  is  much  thicker  than  in  that  of  the  Ehmoceros  leptorhitiw 
(fig.  96). 

Pig.  101.  Fig.  10!. 


Norwich  crag, 
nat  da  at  a  Bnd  ft. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PLEISTOCENE  PERIOD  CONTINUED. —GLACIAL  CONDITIONS.^ 

Geographical  distribution,  form,  and  characters  of  glacial  drift — Funda- 
mental rocks,  polished,  grooved,  and  scratched — Abrading  and  striating 
action  of  glaciers — Moraines,  erratic  blocks,  and  *  Roches  Moutonn^ ' — 
Alpine  blocks  on  the  Jura — Continental  ice  of  Greenland — Ancient  centres 
of  the  dispersion  of  erratics — Transportation  of  drift  by  floating  Icebergs 
— Bed  of  the  sea  furrowed  and  polished  by  the  running  aground  of  floating 
ice-islands. 

Cliaraoter  and  distribution  of  grlaolal  drift. — In  speaking  of 
the  loose  transported  matter  commonly  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  land  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  I  alluded  to  the  exceptional 
character  of  what  has  been  called  the  boulder  formation  in  the 
temperate  and  Arctic  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  peculiarity  of  its  form  in  Europe  north  of  the  50th,  and  in 
North  America  north  of  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude,  is  now 
universally  attributed  to  the  action  of  ice,  and  the  difference 
of  opinion  respecting  it  is  now  chiefly  restricted  to  the  question 
whether  land-ice  or  floating  icebergs  have  played  the  chief  part 
in  its  distribution.  It  is  wanting  in  the  warmer  and  equatorial 
regions,  and  reappears  when  we  examine  the  lands  which  lie 
south  of  the  40th  and  50th  parallels  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
as,  for  example,  in  Patagonia,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  New 
Zealand.  It  consists  of  sand  and  day,  containing  a  mixture  of 
angular  and  rounded  fragments  of  rock,  of  which  some  are  often 
of  large  size.  It  is  sometimes  stratified,  but  often  wholly  devoid 
of  stratification  for  a  depth  of  50,  100,  or  even  a  greater  number 
of  feet.  To  this  imstratified  form  of  the  deposit  the  name  of  tiU 
has  long  been  applied  in  Scotland,  while  it  is  also  generally 
known  as  'boulder  clay.'  The  included  stones  have  occasion- 
ally one  or  more  of  their  sides  flattened  and  smoothed,  or  even 
highly  polished,  the  smoothed  surfaces  usually  exhibiting  many 
scratches  parallel  to  each  other,  one  set  of  which  often  crosses 
an  older  set.  The  till  is  almost  everywhere  wholly  devoid 
of  organic  remains,  except  those  washed  into  it  from  older 

1  As  to  the  former  excess  of  cold,    conditions,  see   Principles,  vol.    i. 
whether  brought  about  by  modifica-    (11th  ed.,  1872),  chaps,  xii.  and  xiii, 
tions  in  the  height  and  distribution    *  Vicissitudes  of  Climate,' 
of  the  land  or  by  altered  astronomical 
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formations,  though  in  some  places  it  contains  marine  shells 
usually  of  northern  or  Arctic  species,  and  frequently  in  a 
fragmentary  state.  The  bulk  of  the  till  has  usually  been  derived 
&om  the  grinding  down  into  mud  of  rocks  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  so  that  it  is  red  in  a  region  of  Red  Sandstone,  as 
in  Strathmore  in  Forfarshire  ;  grey  or  black  in  a  district  of  coal 
and  bituminous  shale,  as  around  Edinburgh  ;  and  white  in 
a  chalk  country,  as  in  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Denmark.  The 
stony  fragments  dispersed  irregularly  through  the  till  usually 
belong,  especially  in  mountainous  countries,  to  rocks  found 
in  some  part  of  the  samie  hydrographical  basin  ;  but  there  are 
regions  where  the  whole  of  the  boulder  clay  has  come  from 
a  distance,  and  huge  blocks,  or  *  erratics,'  as  they  have  been 
called,  many  feet  in  diameter,  have  not  unfrequently  travelled 
hundreds  of  miles  from  their  point  of  departure,  or  from 
the  parent  rocks  from  which  they  have  evidently  been  detached. 
These  are  commonly  angular,  and  have  often  one  or  more  of 
their  sides  polished  and  furrowed. 

The  rock  on  which  the  boulder  formation  reposes,  if  it 
consists  of  granite,  gneiss,  marble,  or  other  hard  stone,  capable 
of  permanently  retaining  any  superficial  markings  which  may 
have  been  imprinted  upon  it,  is  usually  smoothed  or  polished, 
like  the  erratics  above  described  ;  and  exhibits  parallel  strias 
and  furrows  having  a  determinate  direction.  This  direction, 
both  in  Europe  and  North  America,  agrees  generally  in  a 
marked  manner  with  the  course  taken  by  the  erratic  blocks 
in  the  same  district. 

[Another  form  of  glacial  drift  consists  of  beds  of  gravel 
and  sand,  which  usually  rest  on  the  boulder  clay  when  the  two 
formations  occur  together.  It  is  probable  that  the  bulk  of  this 
drift  had  the  same  origin  as  the  till,  but  that  subsequently  the 
day  and  sand  had  been  washed  out,  and  the  stones  and  gravel 
were  spread  out  by  currents  of  water  and  so  worn  that  they 
rarely  show  scratches  and  polished  surfaces.  Like'  the  boulder 
clay,  this  gravel  rarely  contains  fossils,  and  when  these  do  occur 
they  are  generally  in  fragments  and  much  waterwom.] 

The  boulder  clay,  when  it  was  first  studied,  seemed  in  many 
of  its  characters  so  singular  and  anomalous,  that  geologists 
despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  interpret  the  phenomena  by 
reference  to  causes  now  in  action.  In  those  exceptional  cases, 
where  marine  shells  of  the  same  date  as  the  boulder  clay  were 
found,  nearly  all  of  them  were  recognised  as  living  species 
— a  fact  conspiring  with  the  superficial  position  of  the  drift 
to  indicate  a  comparatively  modem  origin. 

Tljo  t^rm  *  dUuvium '  was  for  a  time  the  popular  name  of  the 
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boulder  formation,  because  it  was  referred  by  many  to  the 
deluge  of  Noah,  while  others  retained  the  name  as  expressive  of 
their  opinion  that  a  series  of  diluvial  waves  raised  by  hurricanes 
and  storms,  or  by  earthquakes,  or  by  the  sudden  upheaval  of 
land  from  the  bed  of  the  sea,  had  swept  over  the  continents, 
carrying  with  them  vast  masses  of  mud  and  heavy  stones,  and 
forcing  these  stones  over  rocky  surfaces  so  as  to  polish  and 
imprint  upon  them  long  furrows  and  striae.  But  geologists  were 
not  long  in  seeing  that  the  boulder  formation  was  characteristic 
of  high  latitudes,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  size  and  number  of 
erratic  blocks  increase  as  we  travel  towards  the  Arctic  regions. 
They  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast  which  the 
countries  bordering  the  Baltic  presented  when  compared  with 
those  surrounding  the  Mediterranean.  The  multitude  of 
travelled  blocks  and  striated  rocks  in  the  one  region,  and 
the  absence  of  such  appearances  in  the  other,  were  too  obvious 
to  be  overlooked.  The  great  development  of  the  boulder  forma- 
tion, with  large  erratics  so  far  south  as  the  Alps,  only  offered  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  favourable  to  the  hypothesis  that 
there  was  some  intimate  connection  between  it  and  accumula- 
tions of  snow  and  ice.  And  the  labours  of  Agassiz  showed  that 
the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  were  producing  phenomena  strictly 
analogous  to  those  presented  by  the  boulder  drift  of  more 
northern  regions. 

Transporting:  and  abrading:  power  of  g:lacier«. — ^In  the 
higher  regions  of  the  Alps  the  amount  of  snow  that  falls  in  winter 
so  far  exceeds  the  loss  in  summer,  through  melting  and  evapora- 
tion, that  an  indefinite  thickness  would  accumulate  if  it  were 
not  prevented  by  the  constant  descent  of  a  large  portion  of  it 
by  gravitation.  Becoming  converted  into  ice  it  forms  what  are 
termed  glaciers,  which  glide  down  the  principal  valleys.  On 
their  surface  are  seen  long  lines  or  linear  heaps  of  sand  and  mud^ 
with  angular  fragments  of  rock  which  fall  in  vast  quantities 
from  the  steep  slopes  or  precipices  boimding  the  glaciers,  where 
they  are  daily  exposed  to  great  changes  of  temperature.  These 
lines  being  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  glacier  are  termed 
lateral  moraines.  When  two  glaciers  meet  and  continue  their 
course  as  one  glacier,  the  right  lateral  moraine  of  the  one,  and 
the  left  of  the  other  meet  together  in  the  centre  of  the  joint 
glacier,  forming  what  is  called  a  medial  morairie. 

Besides  the  blocks  thus  carried  down  on  the  top  of  the  glacier, 
many  fall  through  fissures  in  the  ice  to  the  bottom,  where  some 
of  them  become  firmly  frozen  into  the  mass,  and  are  pushed 
along  the  base  of  the  glacier,  abrading,  polishing,  and  groovixv^ 
the  rocky  floor  below,  as  a  diamond  cuts  glaaa,  ox  «iS  eoierj 
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powder  polishes  steel,  and  the  larger  blocks  Eire  reciprocally 
grooved  and  polished  by  the  rocky  floor  on  their  lower  aides. 
The  stride  which  are  made,  and  the  deep  grooves  which  are 
scooped  out  by  thia  action,  are  rectilinear  and  parallel  to  an 
extent  never  seen  in  those  produced  on  loose  stones  or  rocks, 
where  shingle  is  hurried  aloi^  by  a  torrent,  or  by  the  waves  on 
a  sea-beach.  When  in  Switzerland  a  glacier,  laden  with  mud 
and  stones,  descends  so  far  as  to  reach  a  region  about  3,500  feet 


Fig.  106. 


above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  warmth  of  the  air  is  such  that  it 
melts  rapidly  in  summer,  and  all  the  mud,  sand,  and  pieces  of 
rook  are  slowly  deposited  at  its  lower  end,  forming  a  confused 
heap  of  imstratified  rubbish  called  a  terminal  moraine  and  much 
resembling  the  tUl  before  described  (p.  145).  [At  the  same  time 
a  stream  of  water  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  ice,  issues 
from  beneath  the  glacier  charged  with  mud,  derived,  not  only 
from  the  atmospheric  waste  of  the  rocks  above,  but  in  part  also 
from  the  crushing  of  the  fragments  of  stohe,  which  have  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  glacier,  and  the  abrasion  of  its  rocky  floor.] 

In  addition  to  these  polished,  striated,  and  grooved  surfaces 
of  rock,  another  proof  of  tiie  former  action  of  a  glacier  is 
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afforded  by  the  '  roches  moutonn^es,'  or  projecting  eminences 
of  rock  which  have  been  smoothed  and  worn  into  the  shape  of 
flattened  domes  by  the  glacier  as  it  passed  over  them.  They 
have  been  traced  in  the  Alps  to  great  heights  above  the  present 
glaciers,  and  to  great  horizontal  distances  beyond  them.  Another 
effect  of  a  glacier  is  to  lodge  a  ring  of  stones  round  the  summit 
of  a  conical  peak  which  may  happen  to  project  through  the 
ice.  K  the  glacier  is  lowered  greatly  by  melting,  these  large 
angular  fragments,  which  are  called  *  perched  blocks,'  are  left  in 
a  singular  situation  near  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  or  pinnacle,  the 
lower  parts  of  which  may  be  destitute  of  boulders. 

Alpine  blocks  on  tlie  Jura. — The  moraines,  erratics, 
polished  surfaces,  domes,  perched  blocks  and  stria3,  above  de- 
scribed, are  observed  in  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland,  fifty 
miles  broad  ;  and  on  the  Jura,  a  chain  which  lies  to  the  north 
of  this  valley.  The  average  height  of  the  Jura  is  about  one- 
third  that  of  the  Alps,  and  it  is  now  entirely  destitute  of  glaciers ; 
yet  it  also  presents  moraines,  and  polished  and  grooved  surfaces. 
The  erratics,  moreover,  which  cover  it,  present  a  phenomenon 
which  has  astonished  and  perplexed  the  geologist  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  No  conclusion  can  be  more  incontestable  than 
that  these  angular  blocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  crystal- 
line formations,  eame  from  the  Alps,  and  that  they  have  been 
brought  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  and  upwards  across  one  of 
the  widest  and  deepest  valleys  in  the  world ;  so  that  they  are 
now  lodged  on  a  chain  composed  of  limestone  and  other  for- 
mations, altogether  distinct  from  those  of  the  Alps.  Their 
great  size  and  angularity,  after  a  journey  of  so  many  leagues, 
has  justly  excited  wonder ;  for  hundreds  of  them  are  as  large 
as  cottages  ;  and  one  in  particular,  composed  of  gneiss,  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Pierre  k  Bot,  rests  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  about  900  feet  above  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  and  no  less 
than  40  feet  in  diameter. 

Another  large  erratic  block  composed  of  granite  and  13  feet 
in  its  largest  diameter  has  been  found  on  the  Buran  Kopf,  a 
height  of  the  Jura,  at  an  elevation  which  Prof.  Hughes  of 
Cambridge  ascertained  to  be  more  than  2,500  feet  above  the 
Lake  of  Neufchatel. 

The  manner  in  which  these  erratics  were  conveyed  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Jura  was  formerly  the  subject  of  considerable  con- 
troversy. M.  Venetz  proved  that  the  Alpine  glaciers  must 
formerly  have  extended  far  beyond  their  present  limits,  and  it 
was  argued  that  the  blocks  now  found  on  the  Jura  had  been 
transported  by  their  agency.  Other  writers,  on  tli©  conttMrj^ 
conjectured  that  the  whole  country  had  been  submerged,  dxid.  \))QAi\> 
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the  moraines  and  erratic  blocks  must  have  been  transported  by 
floating  icebergs,  as  it  was  held  that  the  difference  in  height 
between  the  two  mountain  ranges  was  not  sufficient  to  have 
allowed  the  glaciers  to  have  flowed  from  the  Alps  across  the 
wide  valley  to  the  Jura.  But  the  definite  order  in  which  the 
Alpine  erratics  are  arranged,  and  the  total  absence  of  marine 
shells,  have  gone  far  to  disprove  this  last  hypothesis.  Besides, 
we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  relative  heights  of  the  Alps 
and  Jura  have  remained  unaltered  since  the  era  of  the  trans- 
portation of  the  erratics,  still  less  that  the  change  of  level  which 
last  took  place  was  uniform  over  a  great  district  whether  in 
quantity  or  direction.  On  the  contrary,  our  experience  dmng 
the  best-authenticated  earthquakes  would  lead  to  precisely 
opposite  conclusions,  assuming  that  the  present  operations  of 
Nature  ought  to  be  taken  as  our  safest  guide  in  regard  to  her 
course  in  past  time. 

In  addition  to  the  many  evidences  of  the  action  of  ice  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
there  occur  here  and  there  in  some  of  these  countries  what  are 
wanting  in  Switzerland,  deposits  of  marine  fossil  shells  which 
exhibit  so  many  forms  now  characteristic  of  Arctic  seas,  that 
they  must  have  led  the  geologist  to  infer  the  former  prevalence 
of  a  much  colder  climate,  even  had  he  not  encoimtered  so  many 
accompanying  signs  of  ice  action.  The  same  marine  shells  de- 
monstrate the  submergence  of  large  areas  in  Scandinavia  and 
the  British  Isles  during  the  glacial  cold. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  deposits  under  consideration 
in  all  these  countries  is  the  occurrence  of  large  erratic  blocks, 
and  sometimes  of  moraine  matter,  in  situations  remote  from 
lofty  mountains,  and  separated  from  the  nearest  points  where 
the  parent  rocks  appear  at  the  surface  by  great  intervening 
valleys,  or  arms  of  the  sea.  We  also  often  observe  striae  and 
furrows,  as  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Scotland,  which  deviate 
from  the  direction  which  they  ought  to  follow  if  they  had  been 
connected  with  the  present  line  of  drainage,  and  they,  therefore, 
imply  the  prevalence  of  a  very  distinct  condition  of  things  at 
the  time  when  the  cold  was  most  intense.  The  actual  state  of 
North  Greenland  seems  to  afford  the  best  explanation  of  such 
abnormal  glacial  markings. 

Greenland  Continental  Ice. — Greenland  is  a  vast  unex- 
plored continent,  buried  under  one  continuous  and  colossal  mass 
of  ice  that  is  always  moving  seaward,  a  very  small  part  of  it  in  an 
easterly  direction,  and  all  the  rest  westward,  or  towards  Baffin's 
Bay.  All  the  minor  ridges  and  valleys  are  levelled  and  con- 
oealed  under  a,  general  covering  of  snow,  but  here  and  there 
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some  steep  mountains  protrude  abruptly  from  the  icy  slope,  and 
a  few  superficial  lines  of  stones  or  moraines  are  visible  at  certain 
seasons,  when  no  snow  has  fallen  for  many  months,  and  when 
evaporation,  promoted  by  the  wind  and  sun,  has  caused  much  of 
the  upper  snow  to  disappear.  The  height  of  this  continent  is 
unknown,  but  it  must  be  very  great,  as  the  most  elevated  lands 
of  the  outskirts,  which  are  described  as  comparatively  low,  attain 
altitudes  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet.  The  icy  slope  gradually  lowers 
itself  towards  the  outskirts,  and  then  terminates  abruptly  in  a 
mass  about  2,000  feet  in  thickness,  the  great  discharge  of  ice 
taking  place  through  certain  large  friths,  which,  at  their  upper 
end,  are  often  several  miles  across.  Down  the  friths  on  the 
western  coast  the  ice  is  protruded  in  huge  masses,  several  miles 
wide,  which  continue  their  course — grating  along  the  rocky 
bottom  like  ordinary  glaciers  long  after  they  have  reached  the 
salt  water.  When  at  last  they  reach  a  depth  of  water  sufficient 
to  buoy  up  icebergs  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  in  vertical  thickness, 
broken  masses  of  them  float  off  into  Baffin's  Bay,  carrying  with 
them  on  their  surface  not  only  fine  mud  and  sand  but  large 
stones.  These  fragments  of  rock  are  often  polished  and  scored 
on  one  or  more  sides,  and  as"  the  ice  melts,  they  drop  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  large  quantities  of  mud  are  de- 
posited, and  mingle  with  the  remains  of  the  mollusca  which  in- 
habit its  bottom. 

Although  the  direction  of  the  ice-streams  in  Greenland  may 
coincide  in  the  main  with  that  which  separate  glaciers  would 
take,  yet  the  striation  of  the  surface  of  the  rocks  of  an  ice-clad 
continent  would,  on  the  whole,  differ  considerably  in  its  minor 
details  from  that  which  would  be  imprinted  on  rocks  constituting 
a  region  of  separate  glaciers,  for  where  there  is  a  omiversal 
covering  of  ice  there  will  be  a  general  outward  movement  from 
the  higher  and  more  central  regions  towards  the  circumference 
and  lower  country,  and  this  movement  will  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  independent  of  the  minor  inequalities  of  hill  and  valley. 
The  moving  ice  may  sometimes  cross  even  at  right  angles  deep 
narrow  ravines,  or  the  crests  of  buried  ridges,  on  which  last  it 
may  afterwards  seem  strange  to  detect  glacial  striae  and  polishing 
when  the  liquefaction  of  the  snow  and  ice  has  taken  place. 

Rink  mentions  that  in  North  Greenland  powerful  springs 
of  clayey  water  escape  in  winter  from  under  the  ice,  where  it 
descends  to  '  the  outskirts,'  and  where,  as  already  stated,  it  is 
often  2,000  feet  thick — a  fact  showing  how  much  grinding  action 
is  going  on  upon  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  rocks.  I  also  learn 
from  Dr.  Torell  that  there  are  large  areas  on  \\\a  omSs^kxs?^^  tvqtw 
no  longer  covered  with  permanent  snow  or  gladex^,  ^\x\Oft.  ex.- 
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hibit  on  their  surface  iininistakeable  signs  of  ancient  ice-action, 
so  that,  vast  as  is  the  power  now  exerted  by  ice  in  Greenland, 
it  must  once  have  operated  on  a  still  grander  scale.  The  land, 
though  now  very  elevated,  may  perhaps  have  been  formerly 
much  higher.  It  is  well  known  that  the  south  coast  of  Green- 
land, from  latitude  60°  to  about  70°  N.,  has,  for  the  last  four 
centuries  been  sinking  at  the  rate  of  several  feet  in  a  century. 
By  this  means  a  surface  of  rock,  well  scored  and  polished  by 
ice,  is  now  slowly  subsiding  beneath  the  sea,  and  is  becoming 
strewed  over,  as  the  icebergs  melt,  with  impalpable  mud  and 
smoothed  and  scratched  stones.  It  is  not  precisely  known  how 
far  north  this  downward  movement  extends. 

Biift  carried  by  ioebergs. — An  account  was  given  so  long 
ago  as  the  year  1822,  by  Scoresby,  of  icebergs  seen  by  him  in 
the  Arctic  seas  drifting  along  in  latitudes  69°  and  70°  N. ,  which 
rose  above  the  surface  from  100  to  200  feet,  and  some  of  which 
measured  a  mile  in  circumference.  Many  of  them  were  loaded 
with  beds  of  earth  and  rock,  of  such  thickness  that  the  weight 
was  conjectured  to  be  from  50,000  to  100,000  tons.  A  similar 
transportation  of  rocks  is  known  to  be  in  progress  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  where  boulders  included  in  ice  are  far 
more  frequent  than  in  the  north.  One  of  these  icebergs  was 
encountered  in  1839,  in  mid-ocean,  in  the  Antarctic  regions, 
many  hundred  miles  from  any  known  land,  sailing  northwards, 
with  a  large  erratic  block  firmly  frozen  into  it.  Many  of  them, 
carefully  measured  by  the  officers  of  the  French  exploring  expe- 
dition of  the  Astrolabe,  were  between  100  and  225  feet  high 
above  water,  and  from  two  to  five  miles  in  length.  Captain 
D'Urville  ascertained  one  of  them  which  he  saw  floating  in  the 
Southern  Ocean  to  be  13  miles  long  and  100  feet  high,  with 
walls  perfectly  vertical.  The  submerged  portions  of  such  islands 
must,  according  to  the  weight  of  ice  relatively  to  sea- water,  be 
from  six  to  eight  times  more  considerable  than  the  part  which 
is  visible,  so  that  when  they  are  once  fairly  set  in  motion,  the 
mechanical  force  which  they  might  exert  against  any  obstacle 
standing  in  their  way  would  be  prodigious. 

We  learn,  therefore,  from  a  study  both  of  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions,  that  a  great  extent  of  land  may  be  entirely 
corered  throughout  the  whole  year  by  snow  and  ice,  from  the 
siunmits  of  the  loftiest  mountains  to  the  sea-coast,  and  may  yet 
send  down  angular  erratics  to  the  ocean.  We  may  also  conclude 
that  such  land  will  become  in  the  course  of  ages  almost  every- 
where scored  and  polished  like  the  rocks  which  underlie  a 
glacier.  The  discharge  of  ice  into  the  surroimding  sea  will  take 
place  principally  through  the  main  valleys,  although  these  are 
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hidden  from  our  sight.  Erratic  blocks  and  moraine  matter  will 
be  dispersed  somewhat  irregularly  after  reaching  the  sea,  for  not 
only  will  prevailing  winds  and  marine  currents  govern  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  drift,  but  the  shape  of  the  submerged  area  will 
have  its  influence  ;  inasmuch  as  floating  ice,  laden  with  stones, 
will  pass  freely  through  deep  water  while  it  will  run  aground 
where  there  are  reefs  and  shallows.  Some  icebergs  in  Baflin's 
Bay  have  been  stranded  on  a  bottom  1,000  or  even  1,500  feet 
deep.  In  the  course  of  ages  such  a  sea-bed  may  become  densely 
covered  with  transported  matter,  from  which  some  of  the  ad- 
joining greater  depths  may  be  free.  If,  as  in  West  Greenland, 
the  land  is  slowly  sinking,  a  large  extent  of  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  will  consist  of  rock  polished  and  striated  by  land-ice,  and 
then  overspread  by  mud  and  boulders  detached  from  melting 
bergs. 

The  mud,  sand,  and  boulders  thus  let  fall  in  still  water  must 
be  like  the  moraines  of  terrestrial  glaciers,  devoid  of  stratifica- 
tion and  organic  remains.  But  occasionally,  on  the  outer  side 
of  such  packs  of  stranded  bergs,  the  waves  and  currents  may 
cause  the  detached  earthy  and  stony  materials  to  be  sorted 
according  to  size  and  weight  before  they  reach  the  bottom,  and 
to  acquire  a  stratified  arrangement.  After  the  emergence,  there- 
fore, of  such  a  submarine  area,  the  superficial  detritus  will  have 
no  necessary  relation  to  the  hills,  valleys,  and  river-plains  over 
which  it  will  be  scattered.  Many  a  watershed  may  intervene 
between  the  starting-point  of  each  erratic  or  pebble  and  its  final 
resting-place,  and  the  only  means  of  discovering  the  country 
from  which  it  took  its  departure  will  consist  in  a  careful  com- 
parison of  its  mineral  or  fossil  contents  with  those  of  the  parent 
rocks. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

PLEISTOCENE     PERIOD     CONTINUED. — GLACIAL     CONDITIONS 

CONCLUDED. 

Glaciation  of  Scotland — Mammoth  in  Scotch  till — Marine  shells  in  Scotch 
glacial  drift — ^Their  Arctic  character— Rarity  of  organic  remains  in 
glacial  deposits — Contorted  strata  in  drift — Glaciation  of  Wales,  England, 
and  Ireland — Marine  shells  of  Moel  Tryfaen — ^Erratics  near  Chichester — 
Glaciation  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia — Glacial  formations  of  North 
America — Many  species  of  testacea  and  quadrupeds  survived  the  glacial 
cold — Connection  of  the  predominance  of  lakes  with  glacial  action — 
Action  of  ice  in  preventing  the  silting  up  of  lake-basins — Absence  of 
lakes  in  the  Caucasus — Equatorial  lakes  of  Africa. 

Olaoiation  of  Scotland. — ^Mr.  T.  F.  Jamieson,^  in  1858^  ad- 
duced a  great  body  of  facts  to  prove  that  the  Grampians  once 
sent  down  glaciers  from  the  central  regions  in  all  directions 
towards  the  sea.  *  The  glacial  grooves/  he  observed,  '  radiate 
outwards  from  the  central  heights  towards  all  points  of  the 
compass,  although  they  do  not  always  strictly  conform  to  the 
actual  shape  and  contour  of  the  minor  valleys  and  ridges.' 

These  facts  and  other  characteristics  of  the  Scotch  drift  lead 
us  to  the  inference  that  when  the  glacial  cold  first  set  in, 
Scotland  stood  higher  above  the  sea  than  at  present,  and  was 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  snow  and  ice  as  Greenland  is 
now.  This  sheet  of  land-ice  sliding  down  to  lower  levels, 
ground  down  and  polished  the  subjacent  rocks,  sweeping  off 
nearly  all  superficial  deposits  of  older  date,  and  leaving  only  till 
and  boulders  in  their  place.  To  this  continental  state  succeeded 
a  period  of  depression  and  partial  submergence,  when  the  sea 
advanced  over  the  lower  lands,  and  Scotland  was  converted  into 
an  archipelago. 

[As  the  tides  and  marine  currents  flowed  through  what  were 
then  wide  straits  and  arms  of  the  sea,  it  is  probable  that  the 
boulder  clay  suffered  great  waste  and  furnished  the  material  for 
the  stratified  sand  and  gravel  which  is  now  spread  over  the  low 
ground  and  sides  of  the  hills  up  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  and 
in  places  heaped  up  in  those  mounds  of  gravelly  drift  called 
*  kunes.'  Some  of  the  brick  earths  with  Arctic  shells  have  been 
referred  to  this  epoch,  when  the  climate  was  still  so  cold  that 

^  Jamieaon,  Quart  GeoL  Joum.  1860,  vol.  xvi.  p.  870. 
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icebergs  large  enough  to  bear  huge  erratic  blocks  floated  on  the 
sea  and  mingled  their  burdens  with  the  gravel  at  the  sea  bottom.] 

Lastly,  the  land  re-emerged  from  the  water,  and,  reaching  a 
level  somewhat  above  its  present  heights,  became  connected 
with  the  continent  of  Europe,  glaciers  being  formed  once  more 
in  the  higher  regions,  though  the  ice  probably  never  regained 
its  former  extension.*  After  all  these  changes,  there  were  some 
minor  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land,  on  which,  although 
they  have  had  important  geographical  consequences,  separating 
Ireland  from  England,  for  example,  and  England  from  the  con- 
tinent, we  need  not  here  enlarge. 

Mammoth  in  Scotch  till.  — Almost  all  remains  of  the  terrestrial 
faima  of  the  continent  which  preceded  the  period  of  submer- 
gence have  been  lost ;  but  a  few  patches  of  estuarine  and  fresh- 
water formations  escaped  denudation  by  submergence.  To  these 
belong  the  peaty  clay  from  which  several  mammoths'  tusks  and 
horns  of  reindeer  were  obtained  at  E[ilmaurs  in  Ayrshire  as  long 
ago  as  1816.  Mr.  Bryce  in  1865  ascertained  that  the  freshwater 
formation  containing  these  fossils  rests  on  carboniferous  sand- 
stone, and  is  covered,  first  by  a  bed  of  marine  sand  with  Arctic 
shells,  and  then  with  a  great  mass  of  till  with  glaciated  boulders.  * 
Still  more  recent  explorations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilmaurs 
have  shown  that  the  freshwater  formation  contains  the  seed  of 
the  pond- weed  Potamogeton  and  the  aquatic  Kanunculus  ;  and 
Mr.  Young  of  the  Glasgow  Museimi  washed  the  mud  adhering 
to  the  reindeer  horns  of  Kilmaurs  and  that  which  filled  the 
cracks  of  the  associated  elephants'  tusks,  and  detected  in  these 
fossils  (which  had  been  in  the  Glasgow  Museum  for  half  a  cen- 
tury) abundance  of  the  same  seeds. 

AU  doubts  therefore  as  to  the  true  position  of  the  remains  of 
the  mammoth,  a  fossil  so  rare  in  Scotland,  have  been  set  at  rest, 
and  it  serves  to  prove  that  part  of  the  ancient  continent  sank 
beneath  the  sea  at  a  period  of  great  cold,  as  the  shells  of  the 
overlying  sand  attest.  The  incumbent  till  or  boulder-clay  is 
about  40  feet  thick,  but  it  often  attains  much  greater  thickness 
in  the  same  part  of  Scotland. 

Marine  shells  of  Scotch  drift. — The  greatest  height  to  which 
marine  shells  have  yet  been  traced  in  this  boulder  clay  is  at 
Airdrie  in  Lanarkshire,  ten  miles  east  of  Glasgow,  524  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  that  spot  they  were  found  im- 
bedded in  stratified  clays  with  till  above  and  below  them. 
There  appears  no  doubt  that  the  overlying  deposit  was  true 

2  A.  Geikie,  Trans.   Geol.   Soc.        ^  Bryce,  Quart,  Geol.  lo\3ii\i%  "M^V 
Glasgow,  vol.  i.  part  2.    1863.  xxi.  p.  217.    1865. 
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glacial  till,  as  some  boulders  of  granite  were  obaerved  in  it, 
whicli  must  have  come  from  distanceB  of  sixty  miles  at  the  least. 
The  shells  figured  below  are  only  a  few  out  of  a  large 
aHsemblage  of  livixig  species,  which,  taken  ea  a  whole,  hear 
testimony  to  conditions  far  more  arctic  than  those  now  pre- 


vailing in  the  Scottbh  seaa.  But  a  group  of  marine  shells 
indicating  a  still  greater  excess  of  cold  has  been  brou),ht  t 
light  since  1860  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brown  from,  {.iaciil  drift 
or  clay  on  the  borders  of  the  estuaries  of  the  Forth  and  Tiy 
This  clay  occurs  at  EKe  in  Fife,  and  at  Errol  u  Perthshure  '  ind 
has  already  afforded  about  35  shells,  aU  of  Lving  species    an  1 

FiB.  lis.  Fig  114 


now  inhabitants  of  Arctic  r^ons,  anoh  as  Leda  truiiaxta,  Tellina 
prorima  (see  figs.  U3,  114),  Fecten,  Orcmilandmis,  CreimUa 
iamgata,  GreixdXa  nigra,  and  others,  some  of  them  first  brought 
by  Captain  Sir  E.  Parry  from  the  coast  of  Melville  Island, 
latitude  76°  N.  These  were  all  identified  in  1863  by  Dr. 
Torell,  who  bad  just  returned  from  a  survey  of  the  seas  around 
Spitzhergea,  u'liere  he  had  collected  ns  less  than  15Q  species  of 
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moUusca,  living  chiefly  on  a  bottom  of  fine  mud  derived  from 
the  moraines  of  melting  glaciers  which  there  protrude  into  the 
sea.  He  informed  me  that  the  fossil  fauna  of  this  Scotch  glacial 
deposit  exhibits  not  only  the  species  but  also  the  peculiar 
varieties  of  mollusca  now  characteristic  of  very  high  latitudes. 
Their  large  size  implies  that  they  formerly  enjoyed  a  colder,  or, 
what  was  to  them  a  more  congenial  climate,  than  that  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  latitude  where  the  fossils  occur.  Marine  shells 
have  also  been  found  in  the  glacial  drift  of  Caithness  and  Aber- 
deenshire at  heights  of  250  feet,  and  in  Banflf  of  350  feet,  and 
stratified  drift  continuous  with  the  above  ascends  to  heights  of 
500  feet.  Already  75  species  are  enumerated  from  Caithness 
and  the  same  number  from  Aberdeenshire  and  Banflf,  and  in  both 
cases  all  but  six  are  Arctic  species. 

The  difliculty  of  accounting  for  the  entire  dearth  of  marine 
shells  in  till  is  removed  when  once  we  have  adopted  the  theory 
of  this  boulder-clay  being  the  product  of  land-ice.  For  glaciers 
coming  down  from  a  continental  ice-sheet  like  that  which  covers 
Greenland  may  fill  friths  many  hundred  feet  below  the  sea- 
level,  and  even  invade  parts  of  a  bay  a  thousand  feet  deep,  before 
they  find  water  enough  to  float  oflf  their  terminal  portions  in  the 
form  of  icebergs.  In  such  a  case  till  without  marine  shells  may 
first  accumulate,  and  then,  if  the  climate  becomes  warmer  and 
the  ice  melts,  a  marine  deposit  may  be  superimposed  on  the  till 
without  any  change  of  level  being  required. 

Another  curious  phenomenon  bearing  on  this  subject  was 
styled  by  the  late  Hugh  Miller  the  *  striated  pavements'  of  the 
bouider-clay.  Where  portions  of  the  till  have  been  removed  by 
the  sea  on  the  shores  of  the  Forth,  or  in  the  interior  by  railway 
cuttings,  the  boulders  embedded  in  what  remains  of  the  drift 
are  seen  to  have  been  all  subjected  to  a  process  of  abrasion  and 
striation,  the  striae  and  furrows  being  parallel  and  persistent 
across  them  all,  exactly  as  if  a  glacier  or  iceberg  had  passed  over 
them  and  scored  them  in  a  maimer  similar  to  that  so  often  under- 
gone by  the  solid  rocks  below  the  glacial  drift.  It  is  possible, 
as  Mr.  Geikie  conjectures,  that  this  second  striation  of  the 
boulders  may  be  referable  to  floating  ice.^ 

Contorted  strata  in  d/rift. — ^In  Scotland  the  beds  of  stratified 
gravel,  sand,  and  clay  covering  the  till  are  sometimes  horizontal 
and  sometimes  contorted  for  a  thickness  of  several  feet.  Such 
contortions  are  not  uncommon  in  Forfarshire,  where  I  observed 
thein,  among  other  places,  in  a  vertical  cutting  made  in  1840 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  South  Esk,   east  of  the  bridge  of 

4  Geikie,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Glasgow,  vol.  i.  part  ^,  p.  ft%.    \ftft!^. 
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Cortachie.  The  convolutions  of  the  beds  of  fine  and  coarse 
sand,  gravel,  and  loam  extend  through  a  thickness  of  no  less 
than  26  feet  vertical,  or  from  b  to  c,  fig.  115,  the  horizontal 
stratification  being  resumed  very  abruptly  at  a  short  distance,  as 
to  the  right  off,  g.     The  overlying  coarse  gravel  and  sand  a,  is 


Fig.  115. 


Gravel  and  a 
sand        ^ 


Contorted 
driiet 


c— 


Section  of  contorted  drift  overlying  till,  seen  on  left  bank  of  South  Esk,  near 
Cortachie,  in  1840.    Height  of  section  seen,  from  a  to  d,  about  60  feet. 


in  some  places  horizontal,  in  others  it  exhibits  cross  bedding, 
and  does  not  partake  of  the  disturbances  which  the  strata,  h,  c, 
have  undergone.  In  some  cases  fragments  of  stratified  clays  and 
sands  are  bent  in  like  manner,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  mass  of  till. 

There  are  indeed  many  signs  in  Scotland  of  the  action  of 
floating  ice,  as  might  have  been  expected  where  proofs  of  sub- 
mergence in  the  Glacial  Period  are  not  wanting.  Among  these 
are  the  occurrence  of  large  erratic  blocks,  frequently  in  clusters 
at  or  near  the  tops  of  hills  or  ridges,  places  which  may  have  formed 
islets  or  shallows  in  the  sea  where  floating  ice  would  mostly 
ground  and  discharge  its  cargo  on  melting.  Glaciers  or  land-ice 
would,  on  the  contrary,  chiefly  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the 
bottom  of  valleys.  Traces  of  an  earlier  and  independent  glacia- 
tion  have  also  been  observed  in  some  regions  where  the  striation, 
apparently  produced  by  ice  proceeding  from  the  north-west,  is 
not  explicable  by  the  radiation  of  land-ice  from  a  central 
mountainous  region.^ 

Glaoiation  of  Wales  and  Sngrland. — [In  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  North  of  England  the  vestiges  of  former  ice-action 
areas  unequivocal  as  in  Scotland,  and  point  to  the  former  presence 
of  a  great  thickness  of  ice  spreading  outwards  to  the  sea.  -  The 
direction  in  which  this  ice  flowed  is  indicated  by  the  boulders 
from  the  lake  district  and  the  Solway  Firth  which  arc  strewn 

o  MJ)ne,  Home  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Edinburgh,  voL  xxv.  1868-9. 
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over  the  low  ground  of  Anglesea  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  To  the 
eastward  the  transportation  of  erratics  from  Cumberland  has 
been  traced  by  Professor  Phillips  over  a  large  part  of  Yorkshire, 
extending  to  a  height  of  1,500  feet  above  the  sea.  As  in 
Scotland,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  this  boulder-clay 
should  be  referred  to  the  action  of  land  glaciers,  and  how  much 
to  floating  ice  during  submergence.  The  East  of  England,  as 
far  south  as  Suffolk,  is  bordered  by  deposits  of  glacial  drift 
which  has  been  derived  from  the  denudation  of  the  high  ground 
in  the  North  of  England,  as  well  as  the  soft  strata  of  the  inter- 
vening valleys.  The  greater  part  of  this  drift  has,  no  doubt, 
been  deposited  under  water,  as  it  contains  patches  of  sand  with 
marine  shells  ;  and  the  assemblage  in  Holdemess  of  erratic 
blocks  from  such  widely  different  quarters  as  Cumberland,  Scot- 
land, and  Scandinavia  can  hardly  be  explained  without  calling  in 
the  agency  of  floating  ice.]  The  mountains  of  North  Wales  were 
recognised,  in  1842,  by  Dr.  Buckland,  as  having  been  an  in- 
dependent centre  of  the  dispersion  for  erratics — great  glaciers, 
long  since  extinct,  having  radiated  from  the  Snowdonian  heights  . 
in  Carnarvonshire,  through  seven  principal  valleys  towards 
as  many  points  of  the  compass,  carrying  with  them  large 
stony  fragments,  and  grooving  the  subjacent  rocks  in  as  many 
directions. 

Besides  this  evidence  of  land  glaciers,  Mr.  Trimmer  had 
previously,  in  1831,  detected  the  signs  of  a  great  submergence 
in  Wales  in  the  Pleistocene  Period.  He  had  observed  stratified 
drift,  from  which  he  obtained  about  a  dozen  species  of  marine 
shells,  near  the  summit  of  Moel  Tryfaen,  a  hill  1,400  feet  high 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Menai  Straits.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  in  the  summer  of  1863,  in  company  with  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Symonds,  a  long  and  deep  cutting  made  through  this 
drift  by  the  Alexandra  Mining  Company  in  search  of  slates.  At 
the  top  of  the  hill  above  mentioned  we  saw  a  stratified  mass  of 
incoherent  sand  and  gravel  36  feet  thick,  from  which  no  less  than 
54  species  of  mollusca,  besides  three  characteristic  Arctic  varieties 
— in  all  57  forms — have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Darbishire.  They 
belong  without  exception  to  species  still  living  in  British, or 
more  northern  seas ;  eleven  of  them  being  exclusively  Arctic, 
four  common  to  the  Arctic  and  British  seas,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  remainder  having  a  northward  range,  or,  if  found  at 
all  in  the  southern  seas  of  Britain,  being  comparatively  less 
abundant.  In  the  lowest  beds  of  the  drift  were  large  heavy 
boulders  of  far-transported  rocks,  glacially  polished  and  scratched 
on  more  than  one  side.  Underneath  the  whole  we  «aw  \Js\ft 
edges  of  vertical  slates  exposed  to  view  •,  they  -were  wmoQ^iJafi^m 
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places,  but  there  was  nowhere  a  sufficient  exposure  to  enable  us 
to  decide  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  glaciationorbeach  erosion. 
The  whole  deposit  has  much  the  appearance  of  an  accumulation 
ia  shallow  water  or  on  a  beach,  and  it  probably  acquired  its 
thickness  during  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  coast — an 
hypothesis  which  would  require  us  to  ascribe  to  it  a  high 
antiquity,  since  we  must  allow  time,  first  for  its  sinking,  and 
then  for  its  re-elevation. 

The  height  reached  by  these  fossil  shells  on  Moel  Tryfaen  is 
no  less  than  1,300  feet — a  most  important  fact  when  we  consider 
how  very  few  instances  we  have  on  record  beyond  the  limits  of 
Wales,,  whether  in  Europe  or  North  America,  of  marine  shells 
having  been  found  in  glacial  drift  at  half  the  height  above 
indicated.  A  marine  molluscous  fauna,  however,  agreeing  in 
character  with  that  of  Moel  Tryfaen  and  comprising  as  many 
species,  was  found  by  Mr.  Prestwich,  in  1862,  at  Vale  Royal, 
near  Macclesfield,  at  an  elevation  between  1,100  and  1,200  feet, 
and  similar  patches  have  been  found  at  lesser  heights  in  other 
places  in  central  England. 

Professor  Eamsay^  estimated  the  probable  amount  of  sub- 
mergence during  some  part  of  the  glacial  period  at  about  2,300 
feet ;  for  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  the  superficial  sands  and 
gravel  which  reached  that  high  elevation  from  the  drift  which, 
at  Moel  Tryfaen  and  at  lower  points,  contains  shells  of  living 
species.  The  evidence  of  the  marine  origin  of  the  highest 
drift  is  no  doubt  inconclusive  in  the  absence  of  shells,  so  great  is 
the  resemblance  of  the  gravel  and  sand  of  a  sea  beach  and  of  a 
river's  bed,  when  organic  remains  are  wanting  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  we  consider  the  general  rarity  of  shells  in  drift 
which  we  know  to  be  of  marine  origin,  we  cannot  suppose  that, 
in  the  shelly  sands  of  Moel  Tryfaen,  we  have  hit  upon  the  exact 
uppermost  limit  of  marine  deposition,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
precise  measure  of  the  submergence  of  the  land  beneath  the  sea 
during  the  glacial  period. 

We  are  gradually  obtaining  proofs  of  the  larger  part  of 
England,  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
to  the  Bristol  Channel,  having  been  under  the  sea  and  traversed 
by*fioating  ice  since  the  commencement  of  the  glacial  epoch. 
Among  recent  observations  illustrative  of  this  point,  I  may 
allude  to  the  discovery,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  at  Mottram,  east 
of  Manchester,  fifty  miles  &om  the  sea,  and  at  the  height  of  568 
feet  above  its  level,  of  till  containing  rounded  and  angular  stones 
and  marine  shells,  such  as  TmriteUa  convm/waia,  Fv/rpura  lapiUiis, 

0  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.  1862,  voL  viiL  p.  372. 
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Ca/rdium  edule,  and  others,  among  which  Trophon  clathratwm 
(  =  Ftmis  Bamffius),  though  still  surviving  in  North  British  seas^ 
indicates  a  cold  climate.^ 

Erratics  near  Chichester. — The  most  southern  memorials  of 
ice-action  and  of  a  Pleistocene  fauna  in  Great  Britain  is  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex.  A  marine  deposit  exposed  between  high  and 
low  tide  occurs  on  both  sides  of  the  promontory  called  Selsea 
Bill,  in  which  Mr.  Godwin- Austen  found  thirty-eight  species  of 
shells,  and  the  number  has  since  been  raised  (1873)  to  a  hundred 
and  forty. 

This  assemblage  is  interesting  because  on  the  whole,  while 
all  the  species  are  recent,  they  have  a  somewhat  more  southern 
aspect  than  those  of  the  present  British  Channel.  It  is  true 
that  about  forty  of  them  range  from  British  to  high  northern 
latitudes  ;  but  several  of  them,  as,  for  example,  Bissoa  ci/mex, 
Chiton' siculus,  Lutraria  rtcgosa  and  Fecten  polymorphus,  which 
are  abundant,  are  not  known  at  present  to  range  farther  north 
than  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  seem  to  indicate  a  warmer 
temperature  than  now  prevails  on  the  coast  where  we  find  them 
fossil.  What  renders  this  curious  is  the  fact  that  the  sandy 
loam  in  which  they  occur  is  overlaid  by  yellow  clayey  gravel 
with  large  erratic  blocks  which  must  have  been  drifted  into 
their  present  position  by  ice  when  the  climate  had  become  much 
colder.  These  transported  fragments  of  granite,  syenite,  and 
greenstone,  as  well  as  of  Devonian  and  Silurian  rocks,  may  have 
come  from  the  coast  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  and  are  many 
of  them  of  such  large  size  that  we  must  suppose  them  to  have 
been  drifted  into  their  present  site  by  coast-ice.  I  measured  one 
of  granite,  at  Pagham,  21  feet  in  circumference.  In  the  gravel 
of  this  drift  with  erratics  are  a  few  littoral  shells  of  living  species, 
indicating  an  ancient  coastline. 

Glaciation  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia. — In  large  tracts  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  where  there  have  been  no  glaciers  in 
historical  times,  the  signs  of  ice-action  have  been  traced  as 
high  as  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  signs 
consist  chiefly  of  polished  and  furrowed  rock  surfaces,  of 
moraines  and  erratic  blocks.  The  direction  of  the  erratics, 
like  that  of  the  furrows,  has  usually  been  conformable  to  the 
course  of  the  principal  valleys ;  but  the  lines  of  both  sometimes 
radiate  outwards  in  all  directions  from  the  highest  land,  in  a 
manner  which  is  only  explicable  by  the  hypothesis  above  alluded 
to  of  a  general  envelope  of  continental  ice,  like  that  of  Greenland 
(p.  150).     Some  of  the  far-transported  blocks  have  been  carried 

Cited  by  Binney,  Proc.  Manchester  Phil.  Soc.  No.  S.lft^'i-^,  ^.  Vv>, 
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from  the  central  parts  of  Scandinavia  towards  the  Polar  regions  ; 
others  southwards  to  Denmark ;  some  south-westwards,  to  the 
coast  of  Norfolk  in  England ;  others  south-eastwards,  to  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Russia. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Upsala,  in  Sweden,  I 
had  observed,  in  1834,  a  ridge  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  in 
the  midst  of  which  occurs  a  layer  of  marl,  evidently  formed 
originally  at  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic,  and  containing  the  mussel, 
cockle,  and  other  marine  shells  of  living  species,  intermixed  with 
some  proper  to  fresh  water.  The  marine  shells  are  all  of  dwarf- 
ish size,  like  those  now  inhabiting  the  brackish  waters  of  the 
Baltic  ;  and  the  marl,  in  which  many  of  them  are  embedded,  is 
now  raised  more  than  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Upon  the  top  of  this  ridge  repose  several  huge 
erratics,  consisting  of  gneiss  for  the  most  part  luu-ounded,  from 
9  to  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  which  must  have  been  broitght  into 
their  present  position  since  the  time  when  the  neighbouring  gvdf 
was  already  characterised  by  its  peculiar  fauna.  Here,  there- 
fore, we  have  proof  that  the  transport  of  erratics  continued  to 
take  place,  not  merely  when  the  sea  was  inhabited  by  the 
existing  testacea,  but  when  the  North  of  Europe  had  already 
assumed  that  remarkable  feature  of  its  physical  geography,  which 
separates  the  Baltic  from  the  North  Sea,  and  causes  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  to  have  only  one-fourth  of  the  saltness  belonging  to  the 
ocean.  In  Denmark,  also,  recent  shells  have  been  found  in 
stratified  beds,  closely  associated  with  the  boulder-clay. 

Glacial  formations  in  xrorth  America. — In  the  western 
hemisphere,  both  in  Canada  and  as  far  south  as  the  40th  and 
even  38th  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  United  States,  we  meet  with 
a  repetition  of  all  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  European 
boulder  formation.  Fragments  of  rock  have  travelled  for  great 
distances,  especially  from  north  to  south  ;  the  surface  of  the  sub- 
jacent rock  is  smoothed,  striated,  and  fluted  ;  uustratified  mud 
or  till  containing  boulders  is  associated  with  strata  of  loam,  sand, 
and  clay,  usually  devoid  of  fossils.  Where  shells  are  present, 
they  are  of  species  still  living  in  northern  seas,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  identical  with  those  belonging  to  European  drift,  including 
most  of  those  already  figured,  p.  156.  The  fauna  also  of  the 
glacial  epoch  in  North  America  is  less  rich  in  species  than  that 
now  inhabiting  the  adjacent  sea,  whether  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  or  off  the  shores  of  Maine,  or  in  the  Bay  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  extension  on  the  American  continent  of  the  range  of 
erratics  during  the  Post-pliocene  period  to  lower  latitudes  than 
they  reached  in  Europe,  agrees  well  with  the  present  southward 
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deflection  of  the  isothermal  lines,  or  rather  the  lines  of  equal 
winter  temperature.  It  seems  that  formerly,  as  now,  a  more 
extreme  climate  and  a  more  abundant  supply  of  ice  prevailed  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Another  resemblance  between 
the  distribution  of  the  drift  fossils  in  Europe  and  North  America 
has  yet  to  be  pointed  out.  In  Canada  and  the  United  States,  as 
in  Europe,  the  marine  shells  are  generally  confined  to  very 
moderate  elevations  above  the  sea  (between  100  and  700  feet), 
while  the  erratic  blocks  and  the  grooved  and  polished  surfaces 
of  rock  extend  to  elevations  of  several  thousand  feet. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  Europe  several  quadrupeds 
of  living,  as  well  as  extinct,  species  were  common  to  pre-glacial 
and  post-glacial  times.  In  like  manner  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  in  North  America  much  of  the  ancient  mammalian  fauna, 
together  with  nearly  all  the  invertebrata,  lived  through  the  ages 
of  intense  cold.  That  in  the  United  States  the  Mastodon 
giganteus  was  very  abundant  after  the  drift  period,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  entire  skeletons  of  this  animal  are  met  with  in 
bogs  and  lacustrine  deposits  occupying  hollows  in  the  glacial 
drift.  They  sometimes  occur  in  the  bottom  even  of  small  ponds 
recently  drained  by  the  agriculturist  for  the  sake  of  the  shell- 
marl.  In  1845  no  less  than  six  skeletons  of  the  same  species  of 
Mastodon  were  found  in  Warren  county.  New  Jersey,  six  feet 
below  the  surface,  by  a  farmer  who  was  digging  out  the  rich  mud 
from  a  small  pond  which  he  had  drained.  Five  of  these 
skeletons  were  lying  together,  and  a  large  part  of  the  bones 
crumbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were  exposed  to  the  air. 

It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  infer  from  such  data  that  these 
quadrupeds  were  mired  in  modem  times,  unless  we  use  that  term 
strictly  in  a  geological  sense.  I  have  shown  that  there  is  a 
fluviatile  deposit  in  the  valley  of  the  Niagara,  containing  shells 
of  the  genera  Melania^  Lymnea,  Planorhis,  Valvata,  Cyclaa, 
Unioj  Helix,  &c, ,  all  of  recent  species.  From  this  deposit  the 
bones  of  the  great  Mastodon  have  been  taken  in  a  very  perfect 
state.  Yet  the  whole  excavation  of  the  ravine,  for  many  miles 
below  the  Falls,  has  been  slowly  effected  since  that  fluviatile 
deposit  was  thrown  down.  Other  extinct  animals  accompany 
the  Mastodon  giganteus  in  the  post-glacial  deposits  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  taken  with  the  fact  that  so  few  of  the  mollusca, 
even  of  the  commencement  of  the  cold  period,  differ  from  species 
now  living  is  important,  as  refuting  the  hypothesis,  for  which 
some  have  contended,  that  the  intensity  of  the  glacial  cold 
annihilated  all  the  species  in  temperate  and  Arctic  latitudes. 

Connection  of  tbe  predominance  of  lakes  wltb  cUiq1%\ 
action. — Generally  in  countries  where  themnter  eo\^\&Vix\fciQaa^ 
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such  as  Canada,  Scandinavia,  and  Finland,  even  the  plains  and 
lowlands  are  thickly  strewn  with  innumerable  ponds  and  small 
lakes,  together  with  some  others  of  a  larger  size  :  while  in  more 
temperate  regions,  such  as  Great  Britain,  Central  and  Southern 
Europe,  the  United  States,  and  New  Zealand,  lake  districts  occur 
in  all  such  mountainous  tracts  as  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
glaciated  in  times  comparatively  modem  or  since  the  geographical 
configuration  of  the  surface  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
that  now  prevailing.  In  the  same  countries,  beyond  the  glaci- 
ated regions,  lakes  abruptly  cease,  and  in  warmer  and  tropical 
countries  are  either  entirely  absent  or  consist,  as  in  Equatorial 
A&ica,  of  large  sheets  of  water  unaccompanied  as  far  as  we  yet 
know  by  numerous  smaller  ponds  and  tarns. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  smaller  lakes  are  dammed  up  at 
their  lower  end  by  barriers  of  unstratified  drift,  having  the  exact 
character  of  the  moraines  of  glaciers,  and  are  termed  by 
geologists  *morainic,'  but  some  of  them  are  true  rock-basins  and 
would  hold  water  even  if  all  the  loose-drift  now  resting  on  their 
margins  were  removed. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in 
1862,  Professor  Ramsay  maintained  that  the  first  formation  of 
most  existing  lakes  took  place  during  the  glacial  epoch,  and  was 
due,  not  to  elevation  of  subsidence,  but  to  actual  erosion  of  their 
basins  by  glaciers.  The  mere  geographical  distribution  of  lakes, 
as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Ramsay,  suggests  the  connection  of 
their  origin  with  the  abundance  of  ice  during  a  former  excess  of 
cold,  but  how  far  the  erosive  action  of  moving  ice  has  been 
the  principal  cause  of  lake-basins,  is  a  question  still  open  to 
discussion. 

The  lakes  of  Switzerland  and  the  North  of  Italy  are  some  of 
them  twenty  and  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  so  deep  that  their 
bottoms  are  in  some  cases  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  beneath  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  they  were 
once  filled  with  ice,  and  as  the  existing  glaciers  polish  and  grind 
down  as  before  stated  the  surface  of  the  rocks,  we  are  prepared 
to  find  that  every  lake-basin  in  countries  once  covered  by  ice 
should  bear  the  marks  of  superficial  glaciation,  and  that  the  ice 
during  its  advance  should  have  enlarged  the  pre-existing  cavity. 
But  much  more  than  this  is  demanded  by  the  advocates  of 
glacial  erosion.  They  suggest  that  as  the  old  extinct  glaciers 
were  several  thousand  feet  thick,  they  were  able  in  some  places 
gradually  to  scoop  out  of  the  solid  rock  cavities  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  in  length,  and  as  in  the  case  of  Lago  Maggiore  from 
a  thousand  to  two  thousand  six  hundred  feet  below  the  previous 
level  of  the  river-channel,  and  also  that  the  ice  had  the  power 
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to  remove  from  the  cavity  formed  by  its  grinding  action  aU  the 
materials  of  the  missing  rocks.  A  constant  supply,  it  is  argued, 
of  fine  mud  issues  from  the  termination  of  every  glacier  in  the 
stream  which  is  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  ice,  affording 
evidence  of  the  continual  deepening  and  widening  of  the  valleys 
through  which  glaciers  pass. 

I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  object  to  this  theory  on  the 
ground  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  time  during  which  the  extreme 
cold  endured,  but  we  must  carefully  consider  whether  that 
same  time  is  not  so  vast  as  to  make  it  probable  that  other 
forces,  besides  the  motion  of  glaciers,  must  have  co-operated  in 
converting  some  parts  of  the  ancient  valley  courses  into  lake- 
basins.  During  the  period  termed  '  Glacial '  there  have  been 
movements  of  the  earth's  crust  sufficient  to  produce  changes  of 
level  in  Europe  amounting  even  in  England  to  1,400  feet,  as  in  / 
Moel  Tryfaen  ;  and  Swiss  geologists  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  attribute  their  lake-basins,  in  part,  to  those  convulsions  by 
which  the  shape  and  course  of  the  valleys  may  have  been- 
modified.  They  commonly  observe  that  in  those  regions  where 
the  glaciers  have  retreated  or  melted  back  at  their  lower  end 
during  a  succession  of  warm  seasons,  the  ground  on  which  they 
had  previously  reposed,  being  uncovered,  consists  of  convex  or 
dome-shaped  protuberances  polished  and  striated.  As  a  rule, 
there  is  an  absence  of  cavities  or  rock-basins  holding  water.  If 
inequalities  of  movement  such  as  those  witnessed  in  New  Zealand 
in  1855,  and  above  alluded  to  (p.  67),  are  part  of  the  regular 
course  of  nature,  and  have  governed  the  movement  of  the  earth's 
crust  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  time,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
they  must  have  influenced  the  formation  of  lakes,  more  especially 
if  we  can  show  that  the  glacial  period,  or  at  least  some  part  of  it, 
was  sufficiently  modem  to  reach  down  to  the  era  of  the  living 
species  of  mollusca.  That  this  was  the  case  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  occurrence  of  marine  shells  in  the  West  of  England  at  the 
height  of  1,100  feet  near  Macclesfield,  and  of  1,400  on  Moel 
Tryfaen,  eighty  miles  distant ;  these  fossil  shells  being  species 
still  living,  though  implying  a  more  northern  fauna  than  that  of 
corresponding  latitudes  at  the  present  period. 

.To  explain  the  comparative  rarity  of  lakes  in  tropical  and 
subtropical  countries,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  our  endeavour 
to  estimate  the  effects  of  subterranean  movements  in  modifying 
the  superficial  geography  of  a  comitry  we  must  remember  that 
each  convulsion  effects  a  very  slight  change.  If  it  interferes 
with  the  drainage,  whether  by  raising  the  lower  or  sinking  the 
higher  portion  of  a  hydrographical  basin,  the  upheaval  or 
depression  will  only  amount  to  a  few  feet  at  a  time,  «^<\  \\v<&x^ 
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may  be  an  interval  of  years  or  centuries  before  any  further 
movement  takes  place  in  the  same  region.  In  the  meantime  an 
incipient  lake  if  produced  may  be  filled  up  with  sediment,  and 
the  recently-formed  barrier  will  then  be  cut  through  by  the 
river,  vhereaa  in  a  country  where  glacial  conditions  prevail  no 
such  obliteration  of  the  temporary  lake-basin  would  take  place  : 
for  however  deep  it  became  by  repeated  sinking  of  the  upper  or 
rising  of  the  lower  extremity,  being  always  filled  with  ice  it 
might  remain,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  free 
from  sediment  or  drift  until  the  ice  melted  at  the  close  of  the 
glacial  period. 

One  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the  exclusive  origin  by 
ice-erosion  of  wide  and  deep  lake-basins  arises  from  their  capri- 
cious distribution,  as  for  example  in  Piedmont,  both  to  the  east- 
ward and  westward  of  Turin,  where  great  lakes  are  wanting,^ 
although  some  of  the  largest  extinct  glaciers  descending  from 
Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Kosa  came  down  from  the  Alps  leaving 
their  gigantic  moraines  in  the  low  country.  Here,  therefore, 
we  might  have  expected  to  find  lakes  of  the  first  magnitude 
rivalling  the  contiguous  Lago  Maggiore  in  importance. 

A  still  more  striking  illustration  of  the  same  absence  of  lakes 
where  large  glaciers  aboimd  is  said  to  be  afforded  by  the 
Caucasus,  whose  loftiest  peaks  attain  heights  from  16,000  to 
18,000  feet.  The  present  glaciers  of  this  mountain  chain  are 
equal  or  superior  in  dimensions  to  those  of  Switzerland,  yet  it 
is  remarked  by  Mr.  Freshfield  that  ^  a  total  absence  of  lakes, 
on  both  sides  of  the  chains,  is  the  most  marked  feature.  Not 
only  are  there  no  great  subalpine  sheets  of  water,  like  Como  or 
Geneva,  but  moimtain  tarns,  such  as  the  Dauben  See,  on  the 
Gremmi,  or  the  Klonthal  See,  near  Glarus,  are  equally  wanting.'^ 

To  pass  to  another  region,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the 
chain  of  lakes  in  Equatorial  Africa  was  due  to  causes  other  than 
glaciaL  Yet  if  we  could  imagine  a  glacial  period  to  visit  that 
region  filling  the  lakes  with  ice  and  scoring  the  rocks  which  form 
their  sides  and  bottoms,  we  should  be  unable  to  decide  how 
much  the  capacity  of  the  basins  had  been  enlarged  and  the 
surface  modified  by  glacial  erosion.  Lago  Maggiore  and  Lake 
Superior  may  have  had  a  similar  origin,  although  the  present 
basins  of  both  of  them  afford  abundant  superficial  markings  due 
to  ice-action. 

But  to  whatever  combination  of  causes  we  attribute  the  great 
Alpine  lakes,  one  thing  is  clear,  namely,  that  they  are,  geologi- 
cally speaking,  of  modem  origin.      The  silt  now  brought  down 

8  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  361. 

^  Travels  in  Central  Caucasus,  1869  p.  452. 
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by  rivers  is  rapidly  filling  them  up,  as  it  has  in  all  probability 
already  obliterated  many  lakes,  and  converted  their  basins  into 
alluvial  meadows. 

On  the  whole,  although  it  appears  to  me,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  Professor  Ramsay,  M.  Mortillet,  Mr.  Geikie,  and 
others,  that  many  mountain  tarns  and  small  lakes  are  situated 
in  rock-basins,  their  waters  not  being  dammed  up  simply  by 
moraines,  but  due  to  the  action  of  ice  in  a  manner  not  yet  well 
understood  ;  still,  when  it  is  a  question  of  the  origin  of  larger 
and  deeper  lakes,  like  those  of  Switzerland  or  the  North  of 
Italy,  or  inland  freshwater  seas,  like  those  of  Canada,  it  will 
be  found  that  ice  erosion  has  played  a  subordinate  part  in 
comparison  with  those  movements  by  which  changes  of  level  in 
the  earth's  crust  are  gradually  brought  about. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

PLIOCENE   PEEIOD. 

Glacial  formations  of  Pliocene  age — ^Bridlington  beds — Glacial  drifts  of 
Ireland — Drift  of  Norfolk  cliffs — Cromer  forest-bed — Aldeby  and  Chilles- 
ford  beds — ^Norwich  Crag — Older  Pliocene  strata— Red  Crag  of  Suffolk — 
Coprolitic  bed  of  Red  Crag — White  or  Coralline  Crag — Relative  age, 
origin,  and  climate  of  the  Crag  deposits — Antwerp  Crag — ^Newer  Pliocene 
strata  of  Sicily — ^Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  the  Upper  Val  d*Amo— Older 
Pliocene  of  Italy — Subapennine  strata — Older  Pliocene  flora  of  Italy. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  description  given  in  the  last  chapter  of 
the  Pleistocene  formations  of  the  British  Isles  that  they  comprise 
a  large  proportion  of  those  commonly  termed  glacial,  character- 
ised by  sheUs  which,  although  referable  to  living  species,  usually 
indicate  a  colder  climate  than  that  now  belonging  to  the  lati- 
tudes where  they  occur  fossil.  But  in  parts  of  England,  more 
especially  in  Yorkshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  there  are  super- 
ficial formations  of  clay  with  glaciated  boulders,  and  of  sand  and 
pebbles,  containing  occasional,  though  rare,  patches  of  shells,  in 
which  the  marine  fauna  begins  to  depart  from  that  now  inhabit- 
ing the  neighbouring  sea,  and  to  resemble  that  of  the  crag  pre- 
sently to  be  described.  It  comprises  some  species  of  moUusca 
not  yet  known  as  living,  as  well  as  extinct  varieties  of  others, 
entitling  us  to  class  them  as  Newer  Pliocene,  although  belong- 
ing to  the  close  of  that  period  and  chronologically  on  the  verge 
of  the  later  or  Pleistocene  epoch. 

BrldlinfiTton  Oritt, — To  the  latest  part  of  this  era  belong  cer- 
tain deposits  in  the  well-known  locality  of  Bridlington,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Humber,  in  Yorkshire,  lat.  54°  N.,  where  about  59 
species  or  well-marked  varieties  of  shells  have  been  found  on  the 
coast,  near  the  sea-level,  in  a  thin  bed  of  sand  resting  on  glacial 
clay  with  much  chalk  (Uhris,  and  covered  by  a  deposit  of  purple 
day  with  glaciated  boulders.  More  than  a  third  of  these  are 
now  inhabitants  of  Arctic  regions,  imknown  to  the  British  seas  ; 
several  are  British  and  Arctic,  and  only  10  belong  to  those 
species  which  range  south  of  our  British  seas.  Five  species  or 
well-marked  varieties  are  not  known  living,  namely,  Trophoii 
Leckeribyi,  FUurotoma  Dowsoni,  P,  robv^ta,  Nucula  CobbolduBj 
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and  Tellina  ohliqua,  fig.  120,  p.  174.  Mr.  Searles  Wood  incUnes 
to  consider  Nucula  GohboldicR,  &g.  119,  p.  174,  now  absent  from 
the  European  seas  and  the  Atlantic,  as  specifically  distinct 
from  a  closely-allied  shell  now  living  in  the  seas  surrounding 
Vancouver's  Island,  which  some  conchologists  regard  as  a 
variety.  Tellina  ohliqua  also  approaches  very  near  to  a  shell 
now  living  in  Japan. 

Glacial  drift  of  Ireland.— Marine  drift  containing  the  last- 
mentioned  Niicula  and  other  glacial  shells  reaches  a  height  of 
from  1,000  to  1,200  feet  near  the  Three  Eock  Mountain,  south- 
east of  Dublin,  and  they  are  common  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
south  of  Dublin.  More  than  80  species  have  already  been 
obtained  from  this  formation.  The  great  elevation  at  which 
these  shells  occur,  and  the  still  greater  height  to  which  the  sur- 
face of  the  rocks  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Irelaiid  has  been 
smoothed  and  striated  by  ice-action,  have  led  geologists  to  the 
opinion  that  that  island,  like  the  greater  part  of  England  and 
Scotland,  after  having  been  united  with  the  continent  of  Europe, 
from  whence  it  received  the  plants  and  animals  now  inhabiting 
it,  was  in  great  part  submerged.  The  conversion  of  this  and 
other  parts  of  Great  Britain  into  an  archipelago  was  followed  by 
a  re-elevation  of  land  and  a  second  continental  period.  After 
all  these  changes  the  final  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain  took  place,  and  this  event  has  been  supposed  to  have 
preceded  the  opening  of  the  Straits  of  Dover.  ^ 

Brift  of  XTorfolk  olilTs. — ^There  are  deposits  of  boulder-clay 
till  and  sand  in  these  cliffs  principally  made  up  of  the  waste  of 
white  chalk  and  flints,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Searles 
Wood,  jun.,  and  Harmer,  are  older  than  the  Bridlington  sand. 
The  main  portion  of  these  drifts  can  nowhere  be  so  advan- 

Fig.  lie. 


Tellina  balthica  (7*.  solidula)^  nat.  size. 

tageously  studied  as  on  the  coast  between  Happisburgh  and 
Weyboume,  and  between  Lowestoft  and  Yarmouth.  Here  we 
may  see  them  in  vertical  cliffs,  sometimes  200  feet  and  more  in 
height,  exposed  for  a  distance  of  many  miles,  at  the  base  of  part 

'  See  Antiquity  of  Man,  chap.  xW. 
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of  which  the  chalk  with  flints  crops  out  in  nearly  horizontal 
strata.     A  boulder-clay  largely  composed  of  fragments  of  chalk, 
which  is  spread  over  a  large  part  of  Norfolk  and  SuflEblk,  is 
exhibited  in  section  at  the  top  of  the  cliffs  near  Lowestoft  and 
Yarmouth.     It  there  rests  on  a  thick  bed  of  fine  sand  called  the 
*  Middle  Glacial  Sand '  by  Messrs.  S.  Wood  and  Harmer,  as 
they  have  found  it  occupying  a  position  intermediate  between 
the  chalky  boulder-clay  and  an  older  glacial  drift  which  is  well 
shown  near  Cromer.     The  upper  part  of  the  cliff  is  there  com- 
posed of  beds  of  sand  and  loam,  often  strangely  contorted. 
They  sometimes  envelope  erratics  of  solid  chalk,  and  more  fre- 
quently huge  masses  consisting  of  chalk  which  has  been  crushed 
and  broken  into  small  fragments.     I  measured  one  of  these 
transported  blocks  in  1839  at  Sherringham,  and  found  it  to  be 
eighty  feet  in  its  longest  diameter,  with  layers  of  vertical  flint. 
It  has  been  since  entirely  removed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.     In 
the  floor  of  the  chalk  beneath  it  the  layers  of  flint  were  hori- 
zontal.    Such  erratics  have  evidently  been  moved  bodily  from 
their  original  site,  probably  by  the  same  glacial  action  which  has 
polished  and  striated  some  of  the  accompanying  granitic  and 
other  boulders,  occasionally  six  feet  in  diameter,  which  are  im- 
bedded in  the  drift. 

Mr.  Trimmer  has  suggested,  in  explanation  of  such  pheno- 
mena, the  intercalation  in  the  glacial  period  of  large  irregular 
masses  of  snow  or  ice  between  layers  of  sand  and  gravel.  Some 
of  the  cliffs  near  Behring's  Straits,  in  which  the  remains  of 
elephants  occur,  consist  of  ice  mixed  with  mud  and  stones  ;  and 
Middendorf  describes  the  occurrence  in  Siberia  of  masses  of  ice, 
found  at  various  depths  from  the  surface  after  digging  through 
drift.  Whenever  the  intercalation  oi  snow  and  ice  with  drift, 
whether  stratified  or  unstratified,  has  taken  place,  the  melting . 
of  the  ice  will  cause  such  a  failure  of  support  as  may  give  rise  to 
flexures,  and  sometimes  to  the  most  complicated  foldings.  But 
in  many  cases  the  strata  may  have  been  bent  and  deranged  by 
the  mechanical  pressure  of  an  advancing  glacier,  or  by  the  side- 
way  thrust  of  huge  islands  of  ice  running  aground  against 
sandbanks  ;  in  which  case  the  position  of  the  beds  forming  the 
foundation  of  the  banks  may  not  be  at  all  disturbed  by  the 
shock.  [Where  the  solid  chalk  formed  the  bed  of  the  sea,  it 
also  may  have  been  ploughed  into  and  so  furnished  the  masses 
of  reconstructed  chalk  now  found  embedded  in  the  drift.] 

Beneath  the  contorted  drift  lies  a  bed  of  stiff  till  containing 
far-transported  and  glaciated  blocks,  but  comparatively  few 
fragments  of  chalk. 

With  the  exception  of  three  species,  all  the  shells  found  in 
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these  deposits  are  common  to  the  Crag.  Two  shells,  Trophoti 
mediglacialis  and  T.  BiUockbie^isiSy  have  been  found  only  in  the 
Middle  glacial  sand.  The  third  form^  TeUhui  b<Uthica,  which 
abonnds  here,  is  found  fossil  at  Bridlington,  and  is  living  in  our 
British  seas,  but  it  is  wanting  in  all  the  formations,  even  the 
newest,  afterwards  to  be  described  as  Crag.  As  the  greater  part 
of  these  drifts  are  barren  of  organic  remains,  their  classification 
is  at  present  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty  ;  but  as  an  aid  to  the 
student  I  give  a  table  drawn  up  for  the  last  edition  of  the 
'  Antiquity  of  Man '  (1873),  showing  as  nearly  as  possible  their 
relative  position. 

Glacial  and  Post-glacial  Formations  sticceediTig  the  Cromer 

Forest-bed, 


Marine  Deposits. 


FIiEISTOCENB 


/U: 


ISnSSWEB 

PLIOCENE 


PPER  Glacial  : 
Bridlington  Beds. 
Chalk  Bonlder-clay 


Fbeshwater  and  Terres- 
trial Deposits. 
Hoxne  freshwater  deposit, 
with  Paleolithic  imple- 
ments, and  Mondesley 
beds  with  fish-scales, 
sects,  &c. 


Mid  Glacial  : 
Mid-glacial  Sands 

Lower  Glacial  : 
Contorted  Drift 
Till  of  the  Cromer  Cliffs 
Pebbly  Beds  of  Bure  Valley 
and  Westleton 


Wetbourne  Sands." 


Chillesford    and    Norwich 
.    Crag 


Lignite  layers,  with  Arctic 
plants,  Salix  Polaris^  and 
Hppnum  turgesceru. 


Cromer  Forest-bed,  with 
Elephas  meridionalUeoid 
other  extinct  and  living 
mammalia. 


Cromer  Forest-bed. — Intervening  between  these  glacial 
formations  and  the  subjacent  chalk  lies  what  has  been  called  the 
Cromer  Forest-bed,  near  the  base  of  a  series  of  freshwater,  estua- 
rine,  and  marine  formations.  This  buried  forest  has  been 
traced  from  Cromer  to  near  Kessingland,  a  distance  of  more 
than  forty  miles,  being  exposed  at  certain  seasons  between  high 
and  low  water  mark.     It  is  the  remains  of  an  old  land  and 

2  Mr.    Searles  Wood,  jun.,  and    the  Lower  Glacial ;  but  they  are  so 
Mr.  Harmer,  who  have  worked  out    clcwely  allied  with  the  Norw\e\!LCit«k!^, 
the  relations  of  these  beds,  place    that  it  Beema  to  me  eaiet  \a  Vns^ 
them,  on  account  of  the  occurrence    them  as  an  inteTmedVatetoTtMk^OTt— 
of  TeSina  dalthica,  at  the  base  of    as  I  did  in  pxevloua  eflatioika. 
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estuarine  deposit,  containing  the  submerged  stumps  of  trees, 
which  I  saw  standing  erect  with  their  roots  in  the  ancient  soil. 
Associated  with  the  stumps  and  overlying  them,  are  lignite  beds 
with  land  and  freshwater  shells  of  species  still  inhabiting 
England  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  waterlily,  the  buckbean,  and 
other  plants  that  now  live  in  marshes  and  ponds. 

Through  the  lignite  and  forest-bed  are  scattered  cones  of  the 
Scotch  and  spruce  firs  with  the  seeds  of  recent  plants,  and  the 
bones  of  at  least  twenty  species  of  terrestrial  mammalia. 
Among  these  are  two  species  of  elephant,  E.  meridionalis,  Nesti, 
and  E,  antiquus,  the  former  found  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  beds 
of  the  Val  d'Amo,  near  Florence.  In  the  same  bed  occur  Hip- 
popotam/us  major,  Bhmoceros  etruscusy  both  of  them  also  Val 
d'Amo  species,  many  species  of  deer  considered  by  Mr.  Boyd 
Dawkins  to  be  characteristic  of  warmer  countries,  and  also  a 
horse,  beaver,  and  field-mouse.  Half  of  these  mammalia  are 
extinct,  and  the  rest  still  survive  in  Europe.  The  vegetation 
taken  alone  does  not  imply  a  temperature  higher  than  that 
now  prevailing  in  the  British  Isles,  though,  in  some  laminated 
clay  of  later  date,  lying  beneath  the  Cromer  till,  Mr.  Nathorst, 
a^wedish  geologist,  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  Hypnum  tur- 
gescens,  an  Arctic  moss,  together  with' Scdix  polaris,  a  species  of 
willow  now  known  only  within  the  Arctic  circle. 

There  must  have  been  a  subsidence  of  the  forest  to  the 
amount  of  400  or  500  feet,  and  a  re-elevation  of  the  same  to  an 
equal  extent,  in  order  to  allow  the  ancient  surface  of  the  chalk 
or  covering  of  soil,  on  which  the  forest  grew,  to  be  first  covered 
with  several  hundred  feet  of  drift,  and  then  upheaved  so  that 
the  trees  should  reach  their  present  level.  Although  the  rela- 
tive antiquity  of  the  forest-bed  to  the  overlying  glacial  till  is 
dear,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  relation  to  the 
crag  presently  to  be  described. 

CliUlesford  and  Aldeby  beds. — It  is  in  the  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex  that  we  obtain  our  most  valuable 
information  respecting  the  British  Pliocene  strata,  whether 
newer  or  older.  They  have  received  in  those  counties  the  pro- 
vincial name  of  '  Crag,'  applied  particularly  to  masses  of  shelly 
sand  which  have  long  been  used  in  agriculture  to  fertilise  soils 
deficient  in  calcareous  matter.  At  Chillesford,  between  Wood- 
bridge  and  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  and  Aldeby,  near  Beccles, 
in  the  same  county,  there  occur  stratified  deposits,  older  than 
any  of  the  preceding  drifts  of  Yorkshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 
They  are  composed  at  both  localities  of  sands  and  laminated 
clays,  with  much  mica,  forming  horizontal  beds  about  twenty 
/aet  thick.     In  the  upper  part  of  the  laminated  clays  at  Chillea* 
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ford  a  skeleton  of  a  whale  was  found  associated  with  casts  of  the 
characteristic  shells,  Nxicuta  CohholdiceBJidTeUina  ohliqua,  already 
referred  to  as  no  longer  inhabiting  our  seas,  and  as       ^^^  ^7^ 
being  extinct  varieties  if  not  species.     The  same 
shells  occur  in  a  perfect  state  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  formation.     Natica  helicoides  (fig.  117)  is  an 
example  of  a  species  formerly  known  only  as  fossil, 
but  which  has  now  been  found  living  in  our  seas. 

At    Aldeby,    Messrs.   Crowfoot  and    Dowson     ,.    ^ ,.  ,, 
have  now  obtained  70  species  of  mollusca,  com-      Johnston, 
prising  the  Chillesford  species  and  some  others..      nat. size. 
Of  these  about  nine-tenths  are  recent.     They  are  in  a  perfect . 
state,  and  clearly  indicate  a  cold  climate,  as  two- thirds  of  them 
are  now  met  wiiJi  in  Arctic  regions.   As  a  rule,  the  lamellibran- 
chiate  molluscs  have  both  vsilves  united,  and  many  of  them, 
such  as  Mya  arenaria,  stand  with  the  siphonal  end  upwards,  as 
when  in  a  living  state.      Tellina  halthica,  before  mentioned 
(fig.  116)  as  so  characteristic  of  the  glacial  beds,  including  the 
drift  of  Bridlington,  has  not  yet  been  found  in  deposits  of  Chil- 
lesford and  Aldeby  age,  whether  at  Sudbourn,  Easton  Bavent, 
Horstead,  Coltishall,  Burgh,  or  where  they  overlie  the  Norwich 
Crag  proper  at  Bramerton  and  Thorpe. 

xrorwioli  or  riuTlo-marine  Craff. — ^The  Norwich  Crag  is 
chiefly  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  and  consists  of 
beds  of  incoherent  sand,  loam,  and  gravel,  which  are  exposed  to 
view  on  both  banks  of  the  Yare,  as  at  Bramerton  and  Thorpe. 
As  they  contain  a  mixture  of  marine,  land,  and  freshwater 
shells,  with  bones  of  fish  and  mammalia,  it  is  clear  that  these 
beds  have  been  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea  near  the 
mouth  of  a  river.  They  form  patches  rarely  exceeding  twenty 
feet  in  thickness,  resting  on  white  chalk.  At  their  junction  with 
the  chalk  there  invariably  intervenes  a  bed  called  the  ^  Stone- 
bed,'  composed  of  unrolled  chalk  flints,  commonly  of  large  size, 
mingled  with  the  remains  of  a  land  fauna,  comprising  Mastodon 
a/rvemensis,  Elephas  m^ridionalis,  and  an  extinct  species  of  deer. 
The  mastodon,  which  is  a  species  characteristic  of  the  Pliocene 
strata  of  Italy  and  France,  is  the  most  abundant  fossil,  and  one 
not  found  in  the  Cromer  forest  before  mentioned.  When  these 
flints,  probably  long  exposed  in  the  atmosphere,  became  sub- 
merged, they  were  covered  with  bamades,  and  the  surface  of 
the  chalk  became  perforated  by  the  Fholas  cri9p<Uaf  each  fossil 
shell  still  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  its  cylindrical  cavity,  now 
filled  up  with  loose  ss^d  from  the  incumbent  crag.  This  species 
of  Pholas  still  exists,  and  drills  the  rocks  between  high  and  lo^ 
water  on  the  British  coast.     The  name  oi  '  ¥\u\io-ixi»aivEka^  \iaA 
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(^ten  been  given  to  this  formation,  as  no  Ibbb  than  tweiitf  species 
of  land  tmd  freshwater  Hhells  have  been  found  in  it.  They  are 
all  of  living  species  ;  at  least  only  one  univalve,  a  Faludina, 
has  any,  and  that  a  very  doubtful,  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
extinct. 


DutDl^  Bbo     Hcrwlcb  (."rag,  Foat^ 


Of  the  marine  shells,  111  in  number,  about  17  per  cent,  are 
extinct,  according  to  the  latest  estimate  given  by  Mr.  Searlea 
Wood  in  his  Supplement  to  the  Crag  Molluflca  ; '  but  this  per- 
centage must  be  regarded  only  as  provisional.  Some  of  the 
Arctic  shells,  which  form  so  large  a  proportion  in  the  Chillesford 
And  Aldeby  beds,  are  more  rare  in  the  Norwich  Cr^,  though 
many  northern  species — such  as  ilAyncAonetIa  psittatea,  Solaria 

Fig.  lis.  Fig.  ISO, 


Jfumla  CMoWa, 


TtHina  Miqm, 


Qrtenlandica,  Aitarte  horealU,  Paiwpiea  nortegka,  and  others- 
still  occur.  The  N'wuiia  Cobboldia  and  Tellina  obliqtia  are  fre- 
quent in  these  bedir,  as  are  also  LiUorina  lUtorea,  Cardmm 
(dule,  and  TurrifeUa  commtmis,  of  our  seas,  proving  the  littoral 
origin  of  the  beds. 

1  Pileoatografilucal  Society,  iSTl. 
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OLDER    PLIOCENE  STRATA. 

Ited  Craff. — Among  the  English  Pliocene  beds  the  next  in 
antiquity  is  the  Red  Crag,  which  often  rests  immediately  on  the 
London  clay,  as  in  the  county  of  Essex,  illustrated  in  the  aoccnu- 
panying  diagram. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Suflfblk  that  it  is  found,  rarely 
exceeding  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  and  sometimes  overlying 

Hg.  121. 
Bed  Crag.  London  Clay.  OhaQc. 


another  Pliocene  deposit,  the  Coralline  Crag,  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  sequel.  It  has  yielded — exclusive  of  87  species  regarded 
by  Mr.  Wood  as  derivative — 248  species  of  mollusca,  of  which 
69,  or  27  per  cent.,  are  extinct.  Thus,  apart  from  its  order  of 
superposition,  its  greater  antiquity  as  a  whole  than  the  Norwich, 
and  its  still  greater  antiquity  than  the  glacial  beds  already 
described,  is  proved  by  the  greater  departure  of  its  fauna  from 
that  of  our  seas.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  in  most  of  the 
deposits  of  this  Red  Crag,  the  northern  forms  of  the  Norwich 
Crag,  and  of  such  glacial  formations  as  Bridlington,  are  less 
numerous,  while  those  having  a  more  southern  aspect  begin  to 
make  their  appearance.  Both  the  quartzose  sand,  of  which  it 
chiefly  consists,  and  the  included  shells,  are  most  commonly 
distinguished  by  a  deep  ferruginous  or  ochreous  colour,  whence 
its  name.  Many  of  the  shells  are  littoral  species.  They  are 
often  rolled,  sometimes  comminuted,  and  the  beds  have  much 
the  appearance  of  having  been  shifting  sandbanks,  like  those 
now  forming  on  the  Dogger-bank,  in  the  sea,  sixty  miles  east  of 
the  coast  of  Northxmiberland.  Cross  stratification  is  almost 
always  observable,  the  planes  of  the  strata  being  sometimes 
directed  towards  one  point  of  the  compass,  sometimes  to  the 
opposite,  in  beds  immediately  overlying.  That  such  a  structure 
is  not  deceptive  or  due  to  any  subsequent  concretionary  re-ar- 
rangment  of  particles,  or  to  mere  bands  of  colour  produced  by 
the  iron,  is  proved  by  each  bed  being  made  up  of  flat  pieces  of 
shell  which  lie  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  smaller  strata. 

It  has  long  been  suspected  that  the  different  patches  of  Red 
Crag  are  not  all  of  the  same  age^  although  thi^ix  Oc!CCOTL^<^^<:ib2L 
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relation  cannot  always  be  decided  by  superposition.     Separate 
maases  are  characterised  by  shells  specifically  distinct  or  greatly 
FigHJ  varying  in  relative  abundauGe,  in  a  manner 

implying  that  the  deposits  containing  thein 
were  separated  by  intervals  of  time.  At  Butley, 
Tun/itaJl,  Sudboum,  and  in  the  Red  Crag  at 
Chillesford,  the  mollusca  appear  to  assume  thoir 
most  modem  aspect  and  indicate  a  colder  climate 
I  than  when  the  earliest  deposits  of  the  same 
lod  were  formed.  At  Butley  is  fomid  Nwcula 
f  Cobboldia,  so  common  in  the  Norwich  and  certain 
glacial  beds,  but  unknown  in  the  older  parts  of 
the  Hed  Crag.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Walton- 
fimuana,  on-the-Naze,  in  Essex,  we  seem  to  have  an  ex- 
t.  iha  hibition  of  the  oldest  phase  of  the  Red  Crag  ; 
a  which  the  percentage  of  extinct  forms  is  almost  as  great  as 
Q  the  Coralline  Crag,  and  where  Pwrpwra  tetragoiuz  (fig.  ] ""' 


Tuiety  choractsrUtlc  of 
rolkCro«.    ™ 


BdCmg. 


very  abundant.  The  Walton  Crag  also  indicates  »  warmer 
climate,  both  by  the  absence  of  many  characteristic  Arctic  shells 
that  are  common  in  newer  portions  of  the  Red  Crag,  and  by  a 
greater  proportion  of  Mediterranean  species.  Vol^Ua  Laihberii, 
an  extinct  spedes  which  seems  to  have  flourished  chiefly  in  the 
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antecedent  Coralline  Crag  period,  is  still  represented  here  by 
individuals  of  every  age. 

The  reversed  whelk  (fig.  125)  is  common  at  Walton,  where 
the  dextral  form  of  that  shell  is  unknown.  Here  also  specimens 
of  lamellibranchiate  molluscs  are  sometimes  found  with  both  the 
valves  imited,  showing  that  they  belonged  to  this  sea  of  the 
Upper  Crag,  and  were  not  washed  in  from  an  older  bed,  such  as 
the  Coralline,  in  which  case  the  ligament  would  not  have  held 
together  the  valves  in  strata  so  often  showing  signs  of  the 
boisterous  action  of  the  waves.  Such  specimens  of  imited 
valves  are,  however,  rare.  Mr.  Searles  Wood,  after  a  most 
assiduous  search,  has  only  detected  thirteen  species  in  this 
perfect  condition,  and  among  these  Mactra  ovalis  alone  is 
common. 

At  and  near  the  base  of  the  Red  Crag  is  a  loose  bed  of  brown 
nodules,  first  noticed  by  Professor  Henslow  as  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  earthy  phosphates.  This  bed  of  coprolites 
(as  it  is  called,  because  they  were  originally  supposed  to  be  the 
fseces  of  animals)  does  not  always  occur  at  one  level,  but  is 
generally  in  largest  quantity  at  the  junction  of  the  Crag  and  the 
imderlying  formation.  In  thickness  it  usually  varies  from  six 
to  eighteen  inches,  and  in  some  rare  cases  amounts  to  many 
feet.  It  has  been  much  used  in  agriculture  for  manure,  as 
not  only  the  nodules,  but  many  of  the  separate  bones  associated 
with  them,  are  largely  impregnated  with  phosphate  of  lime,  of 
which  there  is  sometimes  as  much  as  60  per  cent.  They  are 
not  unfrequently  covered  with  barnacles,  showing  that  they 
were  not  formed  as  concretions  in  the  stratum  where  they  now 
lie  buried,  but  had  been  previously  consolidated.  Organic 
remains  fi:om  many  of  the  older  formations  are  included  in 
these  beds.  The  teeth  of  the  Pliocene  Mastodon  arvemeniM 
occur.  From  the  wreck  of  Miocene  deposits  are  found  remains 
of  Ehmoceros  Schhkrmouiheriy  Ta/pvrus  j>mctM,  Hippa/rion  (a 
quadruped  of  the  horse  family),  the  antlers  of  a  stag,  Cervm 
anoceros,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  skull  of  a  marine  animal 
of  the  genus  Halitheriwm  lately  recognised  by  Mr.  Flower  in 
the  collection  of  the  Rev.  H.  Canham  of  Waldringfield,  and 
named  by  him  H,  Canhami,  The  specimen  is  nearly  allied  to 
H,  Schvujziy  Kaup,  of  the  Miocene  of  the  Mayence  basin,  a  form 
now  represented  by  the  Manatee  or  sea-cow  and  the  Dugong. 
The  tusks  of  a  species  of  walrus  are  also  met  with,  together 
with  the  teeth  of  gigantic  sharks  and  the  earbones  and  other 
portions  of  several  species  of  whales,  dolphins,  and  other 
cetaceans. 

The  phosphatic  nodules  often  include  iostni  cxxx&^M^eak  «a^ 
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fishes  from  the  Eocene  London  clay.  Organic  remains  also  of 
the  older  chalk  and  lias  have  been  found,  showing  how  great 
must  have  been  the  denudation  of  previous  formations  during 
the  Pliocene  period.  As  the  older  White  Crag,  presently  to 
be  mentioned,  contains  similar  phosphatic  nodules  near  its 
base,  those  of  the  Red  Crag  may  be  partly  derived  from  this 
source. 

^Vliite  or  Coralline  Cragr* — The  lower  or  Coralline  Crag  is 
of  very  limited  extent,  ranging  over  an  area  about  twenty  miles 
in  length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  between  the  rivers 
Stour  and  Aide,  in  Suffolk.  It  is  generally  calcareous  and 
marly — often  a  mass  of  comminuted  shells,  and  the  remains  of 
polyzoa  (or  bryozoa),*  passing  occasionally  into  a  soft  building- 
stone.  At  Sudboum  and  Gedgave,  near  Orford,  this  building 
stone  has  been  largely  quarried.  At  some  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood the  softer  mass  is  divided  by  thin  flags  of  hard  lime- 
stone, and  polyzoa  placed  in  the  upright  position  in  which  they 
grew.  From  the  abundance  of  these  coraUoid  moUusca  the 
lowest  or  "White  Crag  obtained  its  popular  name  of  Coralline 
CrajT ;  but  true  corals,  as  now  defined,  or  zoantharia,  are  very 
ra«  fax  thiB  fonnation. 

The  Coralline  Crag  rarely,  if  ever,  attains  a  thickness  of 
thirty  feet  in  any  one  section.  Mr.  Prestwich,  who  has  thrown 
more  light  than  any  other  writer  on  the  geology  of  the  Crag, 
imagines  that  if  the  beds  foimd  at  different  localities  were 
united  in  the  probable  order  of  their  succession,  they  might 
exceed  eighty  feet  in  thickness  ;  ^  but  since  no  continuous  section 
of  any  length  can  be  obtained,  speculations  as  to  the  thickness 
of  the  whole  deposit  must  be  very  vague.  At  the  base  of  the 
formation  at  Sutton  a  bed  of  phosphatic  nodules,  very  similar 
to  that  before  alluded  to  in  the  Red  Crag,  with  remains  of 
mammalia,  has  been  met  with. 

Whenever  the  Red  and  Coralline  Crag  occur  in  the  same 
district,  the  Red  Crag  lies  uppermost ;  and,  in  some  cases,  as 
in  the  section  represented  in  fig.  126,  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  exposed  to  view  in  1839,  it  is  clear  that  the  older 
deposit  or  Coralline  Crag  h  had  suffered  denudation,  before  the 
newer  formation  a  was  thrown  down  upon  it.  At  D  there  was 
not  only  seen  a  distant  cliff,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  of  Coralline 


term 


*  Ehrenberg  proposed  in  1831  the  corals,  but  now  classed  by  naturalists 

u5rm5rwoa)MOT, or* Moss-animal/ for  as  moUusca.    The  term  Polyzoum, 

the  molluscous  or  ascidian  form  of  synonymous  with    Bryozoum,  was, 

polyp,  characterised  hy  having  two  however,   proposed  in  the  previous 

opemngs  to  the  digestive  sack,  as  in  year,  1830,  by  Mr.  J.  Y.  Thompson. 
jEachara,  Flustnt,  ReUpora^BxA other         ^  Quart.  Joum.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  325, 

.8)?^2t.fte0  popularly  included  in  the  1871. 
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Crag,  running  in  a  direction  N.E.  and  S.W.,  against  which  the 
lt«d  Crag  abuts  with  its  horizontal  layers,  but  this  cliff  occa- 
sionally  overhangs.  The  rock  composing  it  is  drilled  every- 
where by  Pholades,  the  holes  which  they  perforated  having  been 
afterwards  filled  with  sand,  and  covered  over  vhen  the  newer 


r.  B«dCrag. 


Section  uear  WooSbridge,  Id  Sofloli. 
b.  ConlUoe  Cree. 


E,  Londou  Clay. 


beds  were  thrown  down.  The  older  formation  is  shown  by  its 
fossils  to  have  accumulated  in  a  deeper  sea,  and  contains  very 
few  of  those  littoral  forma  such  as  the  limpet,  Patella,  found 
in  the  Bed  Crag.  So  great  an  amount  of  denudation  could 
scarcely  have  taken  place,  in  such  incoherent  materials,  with- 
out some  of  the  fossils  of  the  inferior  beds  becoming  mixed  up 
Fig.  in. 


IS  Edwards,  {.    Fumly,  TuiuUpoWdir,  ot  Buua  aatbor. 

PolyidBU  dI  eidDcC  geuDB,  from  the  iofslor  or  Coralline  One,  Sntlolk. 

a.  Exterior.       5.  Vertlc&l  Bectlou  of  Luterior.        c.  Portion  of  ox^rior  mAgnlfl^d. 

</.  Portlou  of  ioUrior  ma^kfled,  ahowiug  tbat  it  la  made  up  of  long,  tlibj,  Biiaigbt 

tubce,  united  in  conlca!  bntUtlee. 

with  the  overlying  Bed  Crag,  so  that  considerable  difficulty 
must  be  occaaionally  experienced  by  the  palieontoli^iat  in 
deciding  which  species  belong  severally  to  each  group  or  to 
both. 

Mr.  Searles  Wood  estimates  the  total  number  of  mMTUft. 
testaceous  mollosoa  of  the  CoraUine  Cng  &t  ^\,  c&  -vto^ 
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142  are  not  knovn  as  Hfing,  being  in  the  proportion  of  36 
per  cent,  extinct.  Ko  less  than  130  species  of  polygon  have 
been  found  in  the  Coralline  Crag,  aome  belonging  to  genera 
believed  to  be  now  extinct,  and  of  a  very  peculiar  stnicture  ;  as, 
for  example,  that  represented  in  fig.  127,  which  is  one  of 
several  species  having  a  globular  form.  Among  the  testacea 
the  genua  AatarU  (see  fig.  128)  is  largely  represented,  no  lesa 

Fig.  1!6. 


.,  DBt.  liiB  i  spHto  conuuon  to  riPixr  imd  Luwct  Crag. 

than  fourteen  species  being  known,  and  many  of  these  being 
rich  in  individuals.  There  is  an  absence  of  genera  peculiar 
to  hot  climates,  such  an  CotiMi,  Oliva,  Fasciolar'ia,  Craena- 
teUa,  and  others.  The  absence  also  of  large  cowries  (Cyprea) 
is  remarkable,  those  found  belonging  exclusively  to  the  section 
Trivia.  The  Iftrge  volute,  called  Voluta  LambeHi  (fig.  123, 
p.  176),  may  seem  an  exception  ;  but  it  difTem  in  form  from 
the  volutes  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  its  nearest  living  ally, 
Valuta  Junonia,  has  been  dredged  up  °  in  the  Oulf-stream  in 
extra-tropical  latitudes. 

The  occurrence  of  a.  apecieB  of  LingtUa  «t  Sutton  (see  fig.  129) 

ng.  129.  Tig.  130.  Fig,  181, 


I^st,  naC.  ^re ;  Sat-      CoreUine  Cni«,  Run-  . 

folic    and  Autn-ari      Bliolt,^.  aM  die   Cor  CiBg  BemsbDlt. 


is  worthy  of  remark,  as  this  genus  of  Brachiopod^  is  now  con- 
fined to  more  equatorial  latitudes ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 


■  Louis  Agswix,  Bnllto.  nf  M 


1)  of  Conpnnitive  Zoology,  1869,  p.  26S. 
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still  more  decidedly  of  a  species  of  Pyrula,  supposed  by  Mr. 
Wood  to  be  identical  with  P.  reticulata  (fig.  130),  now  living  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  A  genus  also  of  echinoderms,  called  by 
Professor  Forbes  Temnechiims  (fig.  131),  occurs  in  the  Red  and 
Coralline  Crag  of  Sufiblk,  and  until  lately  was  unknown  in  a 
living  state,  but  it  has  been  brought  to  light  as  an  existing  form 
by  the  deep-sea  dredgings,  both  of  the  United  States  Survey,  off 
Florida,  at  a  depth  of  from  180  to  480  feet,  and  more  recently 
(1869)  in  the  British  seas,  during  the  explorations  of  the  'Por- 
cupine.' 

Climate  of  tbe  Cragr  Deposits. — One  of  the  most  interesting 
conclusions  deduced  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  shells  of 
the  British  Pliocene  strata  and  the  fauna  of  our  present  seas 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Professor  E.  Forbes.  It  appears  that, 
during  the  Glacial  period,  an  epoch  intermediate,  as  we  have 
seen,  between  that  of  the  Crag  and  our  own  time,  many  shells, 
previously  established  in  the  temperate  zone,  retreated  south- 
wards to  avoid  an  imcongenial  climate,  and  they  have  been 
found  fossil  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily,  Southern 
Italy,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where  they  may  have  ex- 
perienced, during  the  era  of  floating  icebergs,  a  climate  resem- 
bling that  now  prevailing  in  higher  European  latitudes.  "^  The 
Professor  gave  a  list  of  fifty  shells  which  inhabited  the  British 
seas  while  the  Coralline  and  Bed  Crag  were  forming,  and  which, 
though  now  living  in  our  seas,  were  wanting,  as  far  as  was  then 
known,  in  the  glacial  deposits.  Some  few  of  these  species  have 
subsequently  been  found  in  the  glacial  drift,  but  the  general 
conclusion  of  Forbes  remains  unshaken.  This  view  is  ably 
supported  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood  in  the  concluding  remarks  of 
his  Supplement  to  the  Crag  Mollusca,®  where  he  points  out  how 
the  geographical  changes  produced  by  that  sinking  down  of 
land  which  accompanied  the  Glacial  period  may  have  altered 
the  coast  line,  shutting  out  a  former  connection  with  the 
Mediterranean,  and  opening  for  a  time  a  new  one  with  the 
Scandinavian  seas.^ 

The  transport  of  blocks  by  ice,  when  the  Bed  Crag  was  being 
deposited,  appears  to  me  evident  from  the  huge  size  of  some 
irregular,  quite  unrounded  chalk  flints,  retaining  their  white 
coating,  and  2  feet  long  by  18  inches  broad,  in  beds  worked  for 
phosphatic  nodules  at  Foxhall,  four  miles  south-east  of  Ipswich. 
These  must  have  been  tranquilly  drifted  to  the  spot  by  floating 

7  E.  Forbes,  Mem.  Geol.  Survey         »  For  a  fuller  discassion  of  the  di- 
Gt.  Brit.,  vol.  i.  p.  386.  mate  of  the  Crags  see  Aatio^t^  'Cki 

8  Paleontographical  Society,  1873.    Man,  4th  ed,  1»7B,  p^.  ^^i-Jlb"^, 
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ice.  Mr.  Prestwich  also  mentions  the  occurrence  of  a  large 
block  of  porphyry  at  the  base  of  the  Coralline  Crag  at  Sutton, 
which  would  imply  that  the  ice-action  had  begun  in  our  seas  even 
in  this  older  period.  The  cold  seems  to  have  gone  on  increasing 
'  from  the  time  of  the  Coralline  to  that  of  the  Norwich  Crag,  and 
became  more  and  more  severe,  not  perhaps  without  some  oscil- 
lations of  temperature,  until  it  reached  its  maximum  in  what 
has  been  called  the  Glacial  period,  or  at  the  close  of  the  Newer 
Pliocene,  and  in  the  Pleistocene  periods. 

Relation  of  tbe  Fauna  of  the  Cragr  to  tbat  of  tbe  recent 
Seas. — By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  marine  species  occur- 
ring in  the  several  Crag  formations  are  still  inhabitants  of  the 
British  seas ;  but  even  these  differ  considerably  in  their  rela- 
tive abundance,  some  of  the  commonest  of  the  Crag  shells  being 
now  extremely  scarce — as,  for  example,  Buccinum  Dalei — wjiile 
others,  rarely  met  with  in  a  fossil  state,  are  now  very  common, 
as  Murex  erinacei(^  and  Cardi/um  echinatttm.  Some  of  the 
species  also,  the  identity  of  which  with  the  living  would  not  be 
disputed  by  any  conchologist,  are  nevertheless  distinguishable 
as  varieties,  whether  by  slight  deviations  in  form  or  a  difference 
in  average  dimensions.  Since  Mr.  Searles  Wood  first  described 
the  marine  testacea  of  the  Crags,  the  additions  made  to  that 
fossil  fauna  have  been  considerable,  but  those  made  in  the  same 
period  to  our  knowledge  of  the  living  testacea  of  the  British  and 
Arctic  seas  and  of  the  Mediterranean  have  been  much  greater. 
By  this  means  the  naturalist  has  been  enabled  to  identify  with 
existing  species  many  forms  previously  supposed  to  be  extinct. 
The  recent  careful  deep-sea  dredgings  of  Mr.  Gwyn  Jefl5:eys  and 
his  companions  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  some  few  Mediter- 
ranean species  of  shells  as  still  living  in  the  abysmal  depths  of 
the  ocean,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  extinct  members  of 
the  Coralline  Crag  fauna.  But  in  spite  of  this  resuscitation,  as 
it  might  be  called,  of  a  few  fossil  forms,  Mr.  Searles  Wood  finds 
that  they  scarcely  produce  any  appreciable  difference  in  the 
percentage  given  by  him  of  forms  unknown  as  living.  Such  gene- 
ralisations must  however  always  depend  on  the  limits  assigned 
by  different  naturalists  to  the  terms  *  species '  and  *  variety.' 

In  the  supplement  to  the  invaluable  monograph  above  alluded 
to,  Mr.  Wood  has  completed  his  figures  and  descriptions  of  the 
British  Crag  shells  of  every  age,  and  lists  are  given  of  all  the 
fossil  shells,  of  which  a  summary  will  be  found  in  the  following 
table. 

To  begin  with  the  uppermost  or  Chillesford  beds,  it  will  be 
seen  that  about  15  per  cent,  are  extinct,  or  not  known  as  living; 
while  in  the  Norwich,  which  sucoeeds  in  the  descending  order, 
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16  in  100  are  extinct.  Formerly,  when  the  Norwich  or  Fluvio- 
marine  Crag  was  spoken  of,  both  these  formations  were  included 
under  the  same  head,  for  both  at  Bramerton  and  Thorpe,  the 
chief  localities  where  the  Norwich  Crag  was  studied,  an  over- 
lying deposit  occurs  referable  to  the  Ohillesford  age. 


NUMBER  OF  KNOWN  SPECIES  OF  MARINE  TES- 
TACEA  IN  THE  CRAG.    (1874.) 

CHILLESFOBD   AND  ALDEBY  BEDS. 

Total  Number.  ^^V^^ST  ^        Sh^erno^fSow 

L.iymg.  ^  Living. 


Bivalves  .  .  .51 
Univalves.  .  .  36 
Brachiopods      .        .       1 


I   } 


15-9 


NORWICH   OR  FLUVIO-MARINE  CRAG. 


Bivalves  .  .  .52 
Univalves .  .  .59 
Brachiopods      .        .      1 


} 


11  S-       16-0 

0 


RED   CRAG. 

(Exclusive  of  many  derivative  shells.) 


Bivalves  .  .  .  112 
Univalves .  .  .  134 
Brachiopods       .         .       2 


28 

40  y       27-8 


} 


CORALLINE   CRAG. 


Bivalves  .  .  .  169 
Univalves.  .  .  222 
Brachiopods      .        .      5 


60 

82  5-       36-0 

2 


To  come  next  to  the  Red  Crag,  the  reader  will  observe  that  a 
percentage  of  27  is  given  of  shells  unknown  as  living,  and  this 
increases  to  36  in  the  antecedent  Coralline  Crag.  But  the  gap 
between  these  two  stages  of  oiu*  Pliocene  deposits  is  reaUy  wider 
than  these  numbers  would  indicate,  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Coralline  Crag  is  more  strictly  the  product  of  a 
single  period  ;  the  Red]Crag,  as  we  have  seen,  consisting  of  sepa^ 
rate  and  independent  patches,  sHghtly  varying  in  age,  of  which 
the  newest,  or  that  called  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood  the  Scrobularia 
Crag,  is  probably  not  much  anterior  to  the  Norwich  Crag.  In- 
deed the  connection  between  this  newest  portion  of  the  Red 
Crag  and  the  overlying  Norwich  Crag  is  BOiiiU(^<^o«6£>(!&kaax%ss9 
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which  exists  between  the  oldest  and  newest  portions  of  the  Hed 
Crag  itself,  ^that  Mr.  Searles  Wood  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
these  two  upper  divisions  of  the  Crag,  '  with  their  overlying 
Chillesf ord  clay  and  sand,  can '  be  regarded  only  as  one  deposit 
constituting  in  England  the  upper  Crag,  as  the  Coralline  does 
the  lower ;  and  that  the  triple  division  of  the  Crag  which  has  for 
so  [many  years  been  assumed  must  be  abandoned.'  On  the 
other  hand,  between  the  periods  of  the  Coralline  and  Red  Crag, 
there  was  a  great  change  of  conditions,  both  as  to  the  depth  of 
the  sea  and  climate^  causing  the  fauna  in  each  to  differ  far 
more  widely  than  would  appear  from  the  above  numerical 
results. 

The  value  of  the  analysis  given  in  the  above  table  of  the 
shells  of  the  Red  and  Coralline  Crags  is  in  no  small  degree  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  they  were  all  either  collected  by  Mr. 
Wood  himself,  or  obtained  by  him  direct  from  their  discoverers, 
so  that  he  was  enabled  in  each  case  to  test  their  authenticity, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  those  errors  which  arise  from 
confounding  together  shells  belonging  to  the  sea  of  a  newer  de- 
posit and  those  washed  into  it  from  a  formation  of  older  date. 
The  danger  of  this  confusion  may  be  conceived  when  we  re- 
member that  the  number  of  species  rejected  from  the  Red  Crag 
as  derivative  by  Mr.  Wood  is  no  less  than  87.  Some  geologists 
have  held  that  on  the  same  grounds  it  is  necessary  to  exclude 
as  derivative  some  of  the  species  found  in  the  Norwich  Crag 
proper  ;  but  Mr.  Wood  does  not  entertain  this  view,  believing 
that  the  spurious  shells  which  have  sometimes  found  their  way 
into  the  lists  of  this  Crag  have  been  introduced  through  want 
of  care  from  Red  Crag  strata.  The  derivative  origin  of  a  spe- 
cies may  sometimes  be  indicated  by  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
the  individuals,  their  colour,  and  worn  condition  ;  whereas  an 
opposite  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  integrity  of  the 
shells,  especially  when  they  are  of  delicate  and  tender  structure, 
or  their  abundance,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  lamellibranchiata, 
by  their  being  held  together  by  the  ligament,  which  often 
happens  when  the  shells  have  been  so  broken  that  little  more 
than  the  hinges  of  the  two  valves  are  preserved.  As  to  the 
univalves,  I  have  seen  from  a  Red  Crag  pit,  near  Woodbridge, 
a  large  individual  of  the  extinct  Voluta  Lamberti,  seven  inches 
in  length,  of  which  the  lip,  then  perfect,  had  in  former  stages 
of  its  growth  been  frequently  broken,  and  as  often  repaired. 
It  had  evidently  lived  in  the  sea  of  the  Red  Crag,  where  it  had 
been  exposed  to  rough  usage^  and  sustained  injuries  like  those 
which  the  reversed  whelk,  Troph<yn  antiquum^  so  characteristic 
of  the  same  formation^  often  exhibits.    Additional  proofs,  how- 
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ever,  have  lately  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood  that  Voluta 
Lamberti  had  not  died  out  in  the  era  of  the  Red  Crag,  by  the 
discoveiy  of  the  same  fossil,  near  Southwold,  in  beds  of  the 
later  Norwich  Crag. 

Antwerp  Cragr- — Strata  of  the  same  age  as  the  Red  and 
Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk  have  been  long  known  in  the  country 
round  Antwerp,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  below  that 
city ;  and  the  lowest  division,  or  Black  Crag,  there  found,  is 
shown  by  the  shells  to  be  somewhat  more  ancient  than  any  of 
our  British  series,  and  probably  forms  the  first  links  of  a  down- 
ward passage  from  the  strata  of  the  Pliocene  to  those  of  the 
Upper  Miocene  period. 

Irewer  Pliocene  Strata  of  Sicily. — ^At  several  points  north 
of  Catania,  on  the  eastern  sea-coast  of  Sicily — as  at  Aci-Castello^ 
for  example,  Trezza,  and  Nizzeti — ^marine  strata,  associated  with 
volcanic  tuffs  and  basaltic  lavas,  are  seen,  which  belong  to  a 
period  when  the  first  igneous  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna  were 
taking  place  in  a  shallow  bay  of  the  Mediterranean.     They 
contain  numerous  fossil  shells,  and  out  of  142  species  that  have 
been  collected,  all  but  eleven  are  identical  with  species  now 
living.     Some  few  of  these  eleven  shells  may  possibly  still  linger 
in  the  depths  of  the  Mediterranean,  like  Murex 
vaginatt(^,  see    fig.    132.      The    last-mentioned 
shell  had  already  become  rare  when  the  associ- 
ated marine  and  volcanic  strata  above  alluded  to 
were  formed.     On  the  whole,  the  modem  cha- 
racter of  the  testaceous  fauna  under  considera- 
tion is  expressed  not  only  by  the  small  proportion 
of  extinct  species,  but  by  the  relative  number  of 
individuals  by  which  most  of  the  other  species 
are  represented,  for  the  proportion  agrees  with 
that  observed  in  the  present  fauna  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.     The  rarity  of  individuals    in  the   ^«rtx  voffinatvs, 
extinct  species  is  such  as  to  imply  that  they  j^ 
were  already  on  the  point  of  dying  out,  having  flourished  chiefly 
in  the  earlier  Pliocene  times,  when  the  Subapennine  strata  were 
in  progress. 

Yet  since  the  accumulation  of  these  Newer  Pliocene  sands 
and  clays,  the  whole  cone  of  Etna,  11,000  feet  in  height  and 
about  90  miles  in  circumference  at  its  base,  has  been  slowly 
built  up  ;  an  operation  requiring  many  thousands  of  years  for 
its  accomplishment,  and  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  which  it 
is  necessary  to  study  in  detail  the  internal  structure  of  the 
mountain,  and  to  see  the  proofs  of  its  double  axis,  or  the  evi- 
dence of  the  lavas  of  the  present  great  centre  oi  ot^x^\i\otv  V«s\s\% 
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gradually  oyerwhelmed  and  enveloped  a  more  ancient  cone 
situated  3^  miles  to  the  east  of  the  present  one.^ 

It  appears  that  while  Etna  was  increasing  in  bulk  by  a  series 
of  eruptions,  its  whole  mass,  comprising  the  foundations  of  sub- 
aqueous origin  aboye  alluded  to,  was  undergoing  a  slow  upheaval 
by  which  those  marine  strata  were  raised  to  the  height  of  1,200 
feet  above  the  sea,  as  seen  at  Catera,  and  perhaps  to  greater 
heights,  for  we  cannot  trace  their  extension  westward,  owing  to 
the  dense  and  continuous  covering  of  modem  lava  under  which 
they  are  buried.  During  the  gradual  rise  of  these  Newer  Plio- 
cene formations  (consisting  of  clays,  sands,  and  basalts),  other 
strata  of  Pleistocene  date,  marine  as  well  as  fluviatile,  accumu- 
lated round  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  these,  in  their  turn, 
partook  of  the  upward  movement,  so  that  several  inland  cliffs 
and  terraces  at  low  levels,  due  partly  to  the  action  of  the  sea 
and  partly  to  the  river  Simeto,  originated  in  succession.  Fossil 
remains  of  the  elephant,  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds,  have 
been  found  in  these  Pleistocene  strata,  associated  with  recent 
shells. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  Europe  where  the  Newer  Plio- 
cene formations  enter  so  largely  into  the  structure  of  the  earth's 
crust,  or  rise  to  such  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as 
Sicily.  They  cover  nearly  half  the  island,  and  near  its  centre, 
at  Castrogiovanni,  reach  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  They  con- 
sist principally  of  two  divisions,  the  upper  calcareous,  and  the 
lower  argillaceous,  both  of  which  may  be  seen  at  Syracuse,  Gir- 
genti,  and  Castrogiovanni.  According  to  Philippi,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  best  account  of  the  tertiary  shells  of  this 
island,  35  species  out  of  124  obtained  from  the  beds  in  Central 
Sicily  are  extinct. 

A  geologist  accustomed  to  see  nearly  all  the  Newer  Pliocene 
formations  in  the  North  of  Europe  occupying  low  grounds  and 
very  incoherent  in  texture,  is  naturally  surprised  to  behold  for- 
mations of  the  same  age  so  solid  and  stony,  of  such  thickness, 
and  attaining  so  great  an  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  upper  or  calcareous  member  of  this  group  in  Sicily  consists 
in  some  places  of  a  yellowish-white  stone,  like  the  Calcaire 
Grossier  of  Paris ;  in  others,  of  a  rock  nearly  as  compact  as 
marble.  Its  aggregate  thickness  amounts  sometimes  to  700  or 
800  feet.  It  usually  occurs  in  regular  horizontal  beds,  and  is 
occasionally  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  such  as  those  of  Sortino 
and  Pentsdica,  in  which  are  numerous  caverns.     The  fossils  are 

1  See  a  Memoir  on  the  Lavas  and  Mode  of  Origin  of  Mount  Etna,  by  the 
Author,  Phil.  Trans.  1858. 
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in  every  stage  of  preaervation,  from  shells  Tetainuig  portioiu  of 
their  aniiaal  matter  and  colour  to  others  which  are  mere  casta. 
The  limeatone  passes  downwards  into  a  sandstone  and  con^o- 
merate,  below  which  is  clay  and  blue  marl,  from  which  perfect 
shells  and  corals  may  be  disengaged.  The  clayaometimes  alter- 
nates with  yellow  sand. 

South  of  the  plain  of  Catania  is  a  region  in  which  the  tertiary 
beds  are  intermixed  with  volcanic  matter,  which  haa  been  for 
the  most  part  the  product  of  submarine  eniptions.  It  appears 
that,  while  the  clay,  sand,  and  yellow  limestone  before  mentioned 
were  in  course  of  deposition  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  volcanoes 
hurst  out  beneath  the  waters,  like  that  of  Graham  Island,  in 


1831,  ai  I  knd  again  at  distant 

intervals  m  tmic.  i  unikmi.  oBucB  auu  bhjiu  *ere  diowered  down 
and  spread  by  the  waves  and  currents  ao  as  to  form  strata  of 
tuff,  which  are  found  intercalated  between  beds  of  limestone 
and  clay  containing  marine  shells,  the  thickness  of  the  whole 
mass  exceeding  2,000  feet  The  fissures  through  which  the 
lava  rose  may  be  seen  in  many  places  forming  what  are  called 

No  shell  is  more  conspicuous  in  these  Sicilitm  strata  than  the 
great  scallop,  Pecten  jacolxeits  (fig.  133),  now  so  common  in  the 
neighbouring  seas.  The  more  we  refiect  on  the  preponderating 
number  of  this  and  other  recent  shells,  the  mora  Vft  ut%  vsi:^;nM& 
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at  th^  great  thickness^  solidity^  and  height  above  the  sea  of  the 
rocky  masses  in  which  they  are  entombed,  and  the  vast  amount 
of  geographical  change  which  has  taken  place  since  their  origin. 
It  must  be  remembered  that^  before  they  began  to  emerge,  the 
uppermost  strata  of  the  whole  must  have  been  deposited  under 
water.  In  order,  therefore,  to  form  a  just  conception  of  their 
antiquity,  we  must  first  examine  singly  the  innumerable  minute 
parts  of  which  the  whole  is  made  up,  the  successive  beds  of 
shells,  corals,  volcanic  ashes,  conglomerates,  and  sheets  of  lava  ; 
and  we  must  afterwards  contemplate  the  time  required  for  the 
gradual  upheaval  of  the  rocks,  and  the  excavation  of  the  valleys. 
The  historical  period  seems  scarcely  to  form  an  appreciable  unit 
in  this  computation,  for  we  find  ancient  Greek  temples,  like 
those  of  Girgenti  (Agrigentum),  built  of  the  modem  limestone 
of  which  we  are*'speaking,  and  resting  on  a  hill  composed  of  the 
same  ;  the  site  having  remained  to  all  appearances  unaltered 
since  the  Greeks  first  colonised  the  island. 

It  follows,  from  the  modem  geological  date  of  these  rocks,  that 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  a  large  part  of  Sicily  are  of  higher  anti- 
quity than  the  country  itself.  The  greater  part  of  the  island 
has  been  raised  above  the  sea  since  the  epoch  of  existing  species, 
and  the  animals  and  plants  now  inhabiting  it  must  have  mi- 
grated from  adjacent  countries,  with  whose  productions  the 
species  are  now  identical.  The  average  duration  of  species 
would  seem  to  be  so  great,  that  they  are  destined  to  outlive 
many  important  changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  those  innumerable  contri- 
vances by  which  they  are  enabled  to  extend  their  range  to  new 
lands  as  they  are  formed,  and  to  escape  from  those  which  sink 
beneath  the  sea. 

irewer  Pliocene  strata  of  the  Upper  Val  d'Amo. — When 
we  ascend  the  Amo  for  about  10  miles  above  Florence,  we  arrive 
at  a  deep  narrow  valley,  called  the  Upper  Val  d'Amo,  which 
appears  once  to  have  been  a  lake,  at  a  time  when  the  valley  below 
Florence  was  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  horizontal  lacustrine 
strata  of  this  upper  basin  are  12  miles  long  and  2  broad.  The 
depression  which  they  fill  has  been  excavated  out  of  Eocene  and 
Cretaceous  rocks,  which  form  everywhere  the  sides  of  the  valley 
in  highly  inclined  stratification.  The  thickness  of  the  more 
modem  and  unconformable  beds  is  about  750  feet,  of  which  the 
upper  200  feet  consist  of  Newer  Pliocene  strata,  while  the  lower 
are  Older  Pliocene.  The  newer  series  are  made  up  of  sands  and 
a  conglomerate  called  'sansino.'  Among  the  imbedded  fossil 
mammalia  are  MastocUyn  arvemensis,  Elephas  meridioiuilis,  Bhi- 
nocero8  etniscvsy  Hippopotavrvus  major,  and  remains  of  the  genera 
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bear,  hyaena,  and  felis,  nearly  all  of  which  occur  in  the  Cromer 
forest-bed  (see  p.  171). 

In  the  same  upper  strata  are  found,  according  to  M.  Gaudin, 
the  leaves  and  cones  of  Glyptostrobus  e^i/ropceus,  a  plant  closely 
allied  to  G.  heterophyUus,  now  inhabiting  the  north  of  China  and 
Japan.  This  conifer  had  a  wide  range  in  time,  having  been 
traced  back  to  the  Lower  Miocene  strata  of  Switzerland,  and 
being  common  at  (Eningen  in  the  Upper  Miocene,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel  (p.  205). 

Older  Pliocene  of  Italy. — Snbapennlne  strata. — The 
Apennines,  it  is  well  known,  are  composed  chiefly  of  Secondary 
or  Mesozoic  rocks,  forming  a  chain  which  branches  off  from  the 
Ligurian  Alps  and  passes  down  the  middle  of  the  Italian  penin- 
sula. At  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  on  the  side  both  of  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  are  found  a  series  of  tertiary 
strata,  which  form,  for  the  most  part,  a  line  of  low  hills  occu- 
pying the  space  between  the  older  chain  and  the  sea.  Brocchi 
was  the  first  Italian  geologist  who  described  this  newer  group  in 
detail,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  Subapennine.  Though  chiefly 
composed  of  Older  Pliocene  strata,  it  belongs  nevertheless,  in 
part,  both  to  older  and  newer  members  of  the  tertiary  series. 
The  strata,  for  example,  of  the  Superga,  near  Turin,  are 
Miocene  ;  those  of  Asti  and  Parma  Older  Pliocene,  as  is  the 
blue  marl  of  Siena ;  while  the  shells  of  the  incumbent  yellow 
sand  of  the  same  territory  approach  more  nearly  to  the  recent 
fauna  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  may  be  Newer  Pliocene. 

We  have  seen  that  most  of  the  fossil  shells  of  the  Older 
Pliocene  strata  of  Suffolk  which  are  of  recent  species  are  iden- 
tical with  testacea  now  living  in  British  seas,  yet  some  of  them 
belong  to  Mediterranean  species,  and  a  few  even  of  the  genera 
are  those  of  warmer  climates.  We  might  therefore  expect,  in 
studying  the  fossils  of  corresponding  age  in  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean,  to  find  among  them  some  species  and  genera 
of  warmer  latitudes.  Accordingly,  in  the  marls  belonging  to 
this  period  at  Asti,  Parma,  Siena,  and  parts  of  the  Tuscan  and 
Roman  territories,  we  observe  the  genera  Conus,  Cyproia, 
StronUyiis,  FyrtUa,  Mitra,  Fasciolaria,  SigaretuSj  DelphinuUiy 
AnciUaHay  Oliva,  Terehellunif  Terebra,  Fema,  FlvcaMa,  and 
Corhis,  some  characteristic  of  tropical  seas,  others  represented 
by  species  more  numerous  or  of  larger  size  than  those  now 
proper  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Older  Pliocene  flora  of  Italy. — I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  Newer  Pliocene  deposits  of  the  Upper  Val  d'Amo  above 
Florence,  and  stated  that  below  those  sands  and  conglomerates^^ 
containing  the  remains  of  the  Elephas  meridi(yaal\s  ^tA  o^«t 
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associated  quadrupeds,  lie  an  older  horizontal  and  conformable 
aeriea  of  beds,  which  may  be  daaaed  as  Older  Pliocene.  They 
confdat  of  blue  claya  with  some  subordinate  layers  of  lignite,  and 
exhibit  a  richer  flora  than  the  overlying  Newer  Pliocene  beds, 
and  one  receding  farther  from  the  existing  vegetation  of  Europe. 
They  also  comprise  more  species  common  to  the  antecedent 
Miocene  period.  Among  the  genera  of  flowering  plants,  M. 
Gaudin  enumerates  pine,  oak,  evei^een  oak,  plum,  plane, 
alder,  elm,  fig,  laurel,  maple,  walnut,  birch,  buckthorn,  hiccory, 
gumach,  sarsapariUa,  sassafras,  cinnamon,  Glyptostrobus, 
Tasodium,  Sequoia,  Fersea,  Oreodaphne  (fig.  134),  Cassia, 
Fsoralea,  and  soiue  others.  This  aseemblage  of  plants  indi- 
cates a  warm  climate,  but  not  so  subtropical  a  one  as  that  of  the 
Upper  Miocene  period,  which  will  presently  be  considered. 

M.  Gaudin,  jointly  with  the  Marquis  Strozzi,  has  thrown 
much  light  on  ^e  botany  of  beds  of  the  same  age  in  anotlier 
Flg.lU.  Fig.  13i. 


part  of  Tuscany,  at  a  place  called  Montajone,  between  the  rivers 
Elsa  and  Evola,  where,  among  other  plants,  ia  found  the 
Onodaj^ne  Heerii,  Oaud.  (see  fig.  134),  which  ia  probably  only 
a  variety  of  Oreodaplme  ftetena,  or  the  laurel  called  the  Til  in 
Madeira,  where,  as  in  the  Canaries,  it  constitutes  a  large  portion 
of  the  native  woods,  but  cannot  now  endure  the  climate  of 

'  FeuiJIfs  foBSiles  de  la  ToMane. 
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Europe.  In  the  fossil  specimens  the  same  glands  or  protuber- 
ances are  preserved  ^  (see  fig.  134),  as  those  which  are  seen  in 
the  axils  of  the  primary  veins  of  the  leaves  in  the  recent  Til. 
Another  plant  also  indicating  a  warmer  climate  is  the  Liquid" 
ambar  europcernn^y  Brong.  (see  fig.  135),  a  species  nearly  allied 
to  L,  styracifluum,  L. ,  which  floTirishes  in  most  places  in  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America,  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

5  Contributions  h  la  Flore  fossile  italienne.    Gaudin  and  Strozzi.    Plate 
11,  fig.  3.    Gaudin,  p.  22. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MIOCENE  PERIOD — UPPER  MIOCENE. 

Uplter  Miocene  strata  of  France — Faluns  of  Touraine— Tropical  climate 
implied  by  testacea — Proportion  of  recent  species  of  shells — Faluns  more 
ancient  than  the  Suffolk  Chrag — Upper  Miocene  of  Bordeaux  and  the  South 
of  France — Upper  Miocene  of  CEningen  in  Switzerland — Plants  of  the 
Upper  freshwater  Molasse — Fossil  fruit  and  flowers  as  well  as  leaves — 
Insects  of  the  Upper  Molasse — Middle  or  Marine  Molasse  of  Switzerland 
— Upper  Miocene  beds  of  the  Bolderberg  in  Belgium — Vienna  basin — 
Upper  Miocene  of  Italy  and  Greece — Upper  Miocene  of  India ;  Siwalik 
hills — Older  Pliocene  and  Miocene  of  the  United  States. 

Upper  BCiocene  strata  of  France. — Faluns  of  Touraine. — 

The  strata  which  we  meet  with  next  in  the  descending  order 
are  those  called  by  many  geologists  '  Middle  Tertiary,'  for  which 
in  1833  I  proposed  the  name  of  Miocene,  selecting  the  *  faluns ' 
of  the  valley  of  the  Loire  in  France  as  my  example  or  type.  I 
shall  now  call  these  falunian  deposits  Upper  Miocene,*  to 
distinguish  them  from  others  to  which  the  name  of  Lower 
Miocene  will  be  given. 

No  British  strata  have  a  distinct  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
Upper  Miocene  ;  and  as  the  Lower  Miocene  are  also  but  feebly 
represented  in  the  British  Isles,  we  must  refer  to  foreign  ex- 
amples in  illustration  of  this  important  period  in  the  earth's 
history.  The  term  'faluns'  is  given  provincially  by  French 
agriculturists  to  shelly  sand  and  marl  spread  over  the  land 
in  Touraine,  just  as  the  similar  shelly  deposits  called  Crag  were 
formerly  much  used  in  Suflfolk  to  fertilise  the  soil,  before  the 
coprolitic  or  phosphatic  nodules  came  into  use.  Isolated  masses 
of  such  faluns  occur  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nantes,  to  as  far  inland  as  a  district  south  of 
Tours.  They  are  also  found  at  Pontlevoy,  on  the  Cher,  about 
seventy  miles  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Loire, 
and  thirty  miles  S.E.  of  Tours.  Deposits  of  the  same  age 
also  appear  under  new  mineral  conditions  near  the  towns  of 
Dinan  and  Rennes,  in  Brittany.    I  have  visited  all  the  localities 

*  In  the  recent  works  of  M.  Gaudiy  the  two  authors  do  not  entirely  agree, 

and  M.  Milne-Edwards  the  Upper  M.  Gaudry  placing  Eppelsheim  in 

Miocene  is  subdivided  into  Upper  the  Upper,  and  Milne-Edwards  in 

and  Middle ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  Middle  Miocene. 
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above  enumerated,  and  found  the  beds  on  the  Loire  to  oonBist 
principally  of  sand  and  marl,  in  which  are  shells  and  corala, 
some  entire,  some  rolled,  and  others  in  minute  fragments.  In 
certain  districts,  as  at  Dou^,  in  the  Department  of  Maine  and 
Loire,  ten  miles  S.W.  of  Saumur,  thej  form  a  soft  building- 
stone,  chiefly  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  broken  shelis,  poly- 
Eoa,  corals,  and  echinoderms,  united  by  a  calcareous  cement ; 
the  whole  mass  being  lithologically  very  like  the  Coralline  Crag 
near  Aidborough  and  Sudboum  in  Suffolk.  The  scattered 
patches  of  faluns  are  of  alight  thickness,  rarely  exceeding  fifty 
feet ;  and  between  the  district  called  ha,  Sologne  and  the  sea 
they  repose  on  a  great  variety  of  older  rocks  ;  being  seen  to  re«t 
Buocessively  upon  gneiss,  clay-slate,  varions  second&iy  forma- 
tions, including  the  chalk  ;  and,  lastly,  upon  the  upper  fresh- 
water limestone  of  the  Parisian  tertiary  series,  which,  aa  before 
mentioned  (p.  119),  stretches  continuously  from  the  basin  of  the 
Seine  to  that  of  the  Loire. 

At  some  pointa,  as  at  Louans,  sooth  of  Tours,  the  shells  are 
stained  of  a  femiginoua  colour,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Red  Crag 
of  Suffolk.  The  species  are,  for  the  most  part,  marine,  but  a 
few  of  them  belong  to  land  and  fluviatile  genera.  Among  the 
former,  Helw  luranensis  (fig.   38,  ^.    ^^ 

p.  32)  is  the  most  abundant.  Re- 
mains of  terreatrial  quadrupeds 
ore  here  and  there  intermixed, 
belonging  to  the  genera  Dino- 
theriura  (fig.  136),  Maatodon, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Chte- 
ropotomus,  Dichobune,  Deer,  and 
others,  and  these  are  accompanied 
by  cetacea,  such  as  the  Lamantine, 
Morse,  Sea-Calf,  and  Dolphin,  all 
of  extinct  species. 

The  fossil  testaceaof  thefaluna 
of  the  Loire  imply,  according  to 
the  late  Edward  Forbes,  that  the 
beds  were  formed  partly  on  the 
shore  itself  at  the  level  of  low  water,  and  partly  at  very  mode- 
rate depths,  not  exceeding  ten  fathoms  below  that  level.  The 
molluscan  fauna  is  on  the  whole  much  more  littoral  than  that 
of  the  Pliocene  Red  and  Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk,  and  implies 
a  shallower  sea.  It  k,  moreover,  contrasted  with  the  Suffolk 
Crag  by  the  indications  it  afibrds  of  an  extra-European  climate. 
Thus  it  contains  seven  species  of  Cypnga,  some  lai^et  than  any 
existing  cowry  of  the  Mediterranean,  sevenl  tt$eri^«&  c>i  OIvhx^ 
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AneiUa/ria,  Mitra,  Terebra,  Pynday  Fasciolaria,  and  Coivus.  Of 
the  cones  there  are  no  less  than  eight  species,  some  very  large, 
whereas  the  only  European  cone  now  living  is  of  diminutive 
size.  The  genus  NerUa,  and  many  others,  are  also  represented 
by  individuals  of  a  type  now  characteristic  of  equatorial  seas, 
and  wholly  unlike  any  Mediterranean  forms.  These  proofs  of 
a  inore  elevated  temperature  seem  to  imply  the  higher  antiquity 
of  the  faluns  as  compared  with  the  Suffolk  Crag,  and  are  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  fact  of  the  smaller  proportion  of 
testacea  of  recent  species  found  in  the  faluns. 

Out  of  290  species  of  shells,  collected  by  myself  in  1840  at 
Pontlevoy,  Louans,  Boss^e,  and  other  villages  twenty  miles 
south  of  Tours,  and  at  Savign^,  about  fifteen  miles  north-west 
of  that  place,  seventy-two  only  could  be  identified  with  recent 
species,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  A 
large  number  of  the  290  species  are  common  to  all  the  localities, 
those  peculiar  to  each  not  being  more  numerous  than  we  might 
expect  to  find  in  difierent  bays  of  the  same  sea. 

The  total  number  of  species  of  testaceous  moUusca  from  the 
faluns  in  my  possession  is  302,  of  which  46  only,  or  fourteen 
per  cent.,  were  found  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be  common  to  the  Siifiblk 
Crag.  The  number  of  polyzoa  and  zoantharia  obtained  by  me 
at  Doud,  and  other  localities  before  adverted  to,  amounts  to  43 
as  determined  by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  of  which  seven  (one  of  them  a 
zoantharian)  agree  specifically  with  those  of  the  Sufiblk  Crag. 
Some  of  the  genera  occurring  fossil  in  Touraine,  as  the  corals 
Astrea  and  Deridrophyllia,  and  the  polyzoan  Lunulites,  have 
not  been  found  in  European  seas  north  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
nevertheless  the  zoantharia  of  the  faluns  do  not  seem  to  indicate 
on  the  whole  so  warm  a  climate  as  would  have  been  inferred 
from  the  shells. 

The  principal  grounds  for  referring  the  English  Crag  to  the 
Older  Pliocene  and  the  French  faluns  to  the  Upper  Miocene 
epochs,  consist  in  the  predominance  of  fossil  shells  in  the 
British  strata  identifiable  with  species,  not  only  still  living, 
but  which  are  now  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  seas,  while  the 
accompanying  extinct  species  are  of  genera  such  as  characterise 
Europe.  In  the  faluns,  on  the  contrary,  the  recent  species  are 
in  a  decided  minority ;  and  most  of  them  are  now  inhabitants  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
in  a  word,  less  northern  in  character,  and  pointing  to  the  pre- 
valence of  a  warmer  climate.  They  indicate  a  state  of  things 
receding  farther  from  the  present  condition  of  Central  Europe 
in  physical  geography  and  climate,  and  doubtless,  therefore, 
receding  farther  from  our  era  in  time. 
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Among  ths  conspicuous  fosails  common  to  the  falung  of  the 
Loire  and  the  Suffolk  Crag,  is  a  variety  of  the  Vohda  Lamberti,  a 
BheU  alrendjr  aUuded  to  (p.  177,  fig.  126).  Pte.  i87. 

The  specimens  of  this  shell  which  I  have 
myself  collected  in  Touraine,  of  have  seen 
in  museums,  are  thicker  and  heavier  than 
British  individuals  of  the  same  species, 
and  shorter  in  proportion  to  their  width, 
and  have  the  folds  on  the  columella  leu  , 
oblique,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  i 
figure. 

Vpper  Mloeane  mtrata  of  Sordckax   1 
•nd  Sotttb  of  Vranoe. — A  great  extent 
of  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Gironde  is  overspread  by  tertiary  deposits 
of  various  ages  and  chiefly  of  Micx»ue 
date.     Some    of   these,  near    Bordeaux, 
coincide  in  ago  with  the  faluns  of  Tou- 
raine,  already  mentioned,  but  many  of    Toiuia 
the  species  of  shells  ai«  peculiar  to  the     iIuddi 
south.     The  succession  of  beds  in  the    "™"^ 
basin  of  the  Gironde  implies  several  oscillations  of  level  by 
whidi  the  same  wide  area  was  alternately  converted  into  sea 
and  land  and  into   brackish-water  lagoons,  and  finally  into 
freshwater  ponds  and  lakes. 

Among  the  freshwater  strata  of  this  age  near  the  base  of  the 
Pyrenees  are  marls,  limestones,  and  sands,  in  which  the  eminent 
comparative  anatomist,  M.  Lartet,  obtained  a  great  number  of 
fossil  mammalia  common  to  the  faluns  of  the  Loire  and  the 
Upper  Miocene  beds  of  Switzerland,  such  as  IHnotheriwn  gigan-- 
teiim  and  Mastodon  angwstuiena.  More  lately  M.  Oaudry  has 
enmnerated  16  species  of  vertebrata  from  strata  of  this  age  at 
Mont  L^beron  in  Vaucluse,  among  which  are  Madmirodui 
eultridens,  Shinoceros  Schleiermaeheri,  Dinothermm  yi^onteum, 
and  the  gigantic  ruminant  HeUadtithtrhtm  Ihmemoi/i,  rivalling 
the  giraffe  in  statuie.  This  herbivore  had  a  wide  range  over 
Europe  and  Asia,  its  remains  having  been  found  in  Greece  and 
India.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  remains  found  in 
the  Upper  Miocene  strata  of  the  South  of  EVance  wore  the  bones 
of  quadrumana,  or  of  the  ape  and  monkey  tribe,  which  wer« 
discovered  by  M.  Lartet  in  1837,  the  first  of  that  order  of 
quadrupeds  detected  in  Europe.  They  occurred  at  Sanson, 
near  Aucb,  in  the  Department  of  Gers,  in  latitude  43°  Sy  N,, 
about  forty  miles  west  of  Toulonse.  They  were  referred  b^ 
MM.  Lartet  and  Blainville  to  a  genus  dosely  alE^i  V>  &«Q(fti\KA., 
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to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  PliopUhecus,  When  I  visited 
Sansan  in  the  spring  of  1872  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
explanation  of  so  many  mammalia  and  other  vertebrata  being 
preserved  at  Sansan  alone,  in  so  very  limited  an  area,  was 
probably  the  partial  recurrence  of  a  very  thick  impervious  marly 
deposit  or  layer  in  which  the  quadrupeds  may  have  been  bogged, 
and  which  prevented  free  percolation  of  water,  whereas  in 
general  impervious  beds  must  have  been  wanting,  so  that  all 
organic  remains  of  the  date  of  the  faluns  were  destroyed  where 
they  happened  to  be  imbedded. 

In  1856,  M.  Lartet  described  another  species  of  the  same 
family  of  long-armed  apes  (Hylohates),  which  he  obtained  from 
strata  of  the  same  age  at  Saint-Graudens  in  the  Haute  Garonne. 
The  fossil  remains  of  this  animal  consisted  of  a  portion  of  a 
lower  jaw  with  teeth  and  the  shaft  of  a  humerus.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  tree-climbing  frugivorous  ape,  equaUing 
Man  in  stature.  As  the  trunks  of  oaks  are  common  in  the 
lignite  beds  in  which  it  lay,  it  has  received  the  generic  name  of 
Dryopithecus.  The  angle  formed  by  the  ascending  ramus  of  the 
jaw  and  the  alveolar  border  is  less  open,  and  therefore  more  like 
the  human  subject,  than  in  the  Chimpanzee  ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  the  fossil,  a  yoiuig  but  adult  individual,  had 
all  its  milk  teeth  replaced  by  the  second  set,  while  its  last  true 
molar  (or  wisdom  tooth)  was  still  undeveloped,  or  only  existed 
as  a  germ  in  the  jaw-bone.  In  the  mode,  therefore,  of  the  suc- 
cession of  its  teeth  (which,  as  in  all  the  Old-World  apes,  exactly 
agree  in  number  with  those  in  Man)  it  differed  from  the  Gorilla 
and  Chimpanzee,  and  corresponded  with  the  human  species. 

ITpper  Miocene  beds  of  (Eningren  in  Sivltzerland. — The 
faluns  of  the  Loire  first  served,  as  already  stated  (p.  192),  as 
the  type  of  the  Miocene  formations  in  Euroi)e.  They  yielded  a 
plentiful  harvest  of  marine  fossil  shells  and  corals,  but  were  en- 
tirely barren  of  plants  and  insects.  In  Switzerland,  on  the  other 
hand,  deposits  of  the  same  age  have  been  discovered,  remark- 
able for  their  botanical  and  entomological  treasures.  We  are 
indebted  to  Professor  Heer  of  Zurich  for  the  description,  re- 
storation, and  classification  of  several  hundred  species  and  vari- 
eties of  these  fossil  plants,  the  whole  of  which  he  has  illustrated 
by  excellent  figures  in  his  *  Flora  Tertiaria  Helvetise.'  This  great 
work,  and  those  of  Adolphe  Brongniart,  linger,  Goeppert,  and 
others,  show  that  this  class  of  fossils  is  beginning  to  play  the 
same  important  part  in  the  classification  of  the  tertiary  strata 
containing  lignite  or  brown  coal  as  an  older  flora  has  long  played 
in  enabling  us  to  understand  the  ancient  coal  or  carboniferous  for- 
mation. No  smaU  scepticism  has  always  prevailed  among  botan- 
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ists  as  to  whether  the  leaves  alone  and  the  wood  of  plants  could 
ever  afford  sufficient  data  for  determining  even  genera  and  fa- 
milies in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  truth,  before  such  remains 
could  be  rendered  available,  a  new  science  had  to  be  created.  It 
was  necessary  to  study  the  outlines,  nervation,  and  microscopic 
structure  of  the  leaves,  with  a  degree  of  care  which  had  never 
been  called  for  in  the  classification  of  living  plants,  where  the 
flower  and  fruit  afforded  characters  so  much  more  definite  and 
satisfactory.  As  geologists,  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  those 
who,  instead  of  despairing  when  so  difficult  a  task  was  presented 
to  them,  or  being  discouraged  when  men  of  the  highest  scientific 
attainments  treated  the  fossil  leaves  as  worthless,  entered  with 
full  faith  and  enthusiasm  into  this  new  and  unexplored  field. 
That  they  should  frequently  have  fallen  into  errors  was  un- 
avoidable ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  especially  if  we  enquire  into  the 
history  of  Professor  Heer's  researches,  how  often  early  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  genus  and  family  founded  on  the  leaves  alone 
were  afterwards  confirmed  when  fuller  information  was  obtained. 
As  examples  to  be  found  on  comparing  Heer's  earlier  and  later 
works,  I  may  instance  the  chestnut,  elm,  maple,  cinnamon, 
magnolia,  buckbean  or  Menyanthes,  vine,  buckthorn  (Wicminus), 
Andromeda,  and  Myrica,  and  among  the  conifers  Sequoia  and 
TaxodiA(/m.  In  all  these  cases  the  plants  were  first  recognised  by 
their  leaves  ;  and  the  accuracy  of  the  determination  was  after- 
wards confirmed  when  the  fruit,  and  in  some  instances  both  fruit 
and  flower,  were  found  attached  to  the  same  stem  as  the  leaves. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  no  fruit,  seed,  or  flower  had  ever  been 
met  with  in  a  fossil  state,  we  should  have  still  been  indebted  to 
the  persevering  labours  of  botanical  palaeontologists  for  one  of 
the  grandest  scientific  discoveries  for  which  the  present  century 
is  remarkable — namely,  the  proofs  now  established  of  the  pre- 
valence of  a  mild  climate  and  a  rich  arborescent  flora  in  the  Arctic 
regions  in  that  Miocene  epoch  on  the  history  of  which  we  are 
now  entering.  It  may  be  useful  if  I  endeavour  to  give  the 
reader  in  a  few  words  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  of 
these  important  conclusions,  to  show  how  far  they  maybe  safely 
based  on  fossil  leaves  alone.  When  we  begin  by  studying  the 
fossils  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  deposits,  such  as  those  of  the  Upper 
Val  d'Amo,  before  alluded  to,  we  perceive  that  the  fossil  foliage 
agrees  almost  entirely  with  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  modem 
European  forest.  In  the  plants  of  the  Older  Pliocene  strata  of 
the  same  region  we  observe  a  larger  proportion  of  species  and 
genera  which,  although  they  may  agree  with  well-known  Asiatic 
or  other  foreign  types,  are  at  present  wanting  in  Italy.  If  m^ 
then  examine  the  Miocene  formations  of  the  aaiELQ  ooxaLtrj  ^  e^Qk\>v^ 
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forms  become  more  abundant,  especially  the  palms,  whether 
they  belong  to  the  European  or  American  fan-palms,  Ghamcerops 
and  Sahal  (fig.  151,  p.  219),  or  to  the  more  tropical  family  of  the 
date-palms  or  FJuxnicUes,  which  last  are  conspicu  ous  in  the  Lower 
Miocene  beds  of  Central  Europe.  Although  we  have  not  found 
the  fruit  or  flower  of  these  palms  in  a  fossil  state,  the  leaves  are 
so  characteristic  that  no  one  doubts  the  family  to  which  they 
belong,  or  hesitates  to  accept  them  as  indications  of  a  warm  and 
sub-tropical  climate. 

When  the  Miocene  formations  are  traced  to  the  northward 
of  the  50th  degree  of  latitude,  the  fossil  palms  fail  us  ;  but  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  leaves,  whether  identical  with  those  of 
existing  European  trees  or  of  forms  now  unknown  in  Europe, 
which  had  accompanied  the  Miocene  palms,  still  continue  to 
characterise  rocks  of  the  same  age,  imtU  we  meet  with  them  not 
only  in  Iceland,  but  in  Greenland,  in  latitude  70*^  N.,  and  in 
Spitzbergen,  lat.  78°  56',  or  within  about  11  degi'ees  of  the  pole, 
and  under  circumstances  which  clearly  show  them  to  have  been 
indigenous  in  those  regions,  and  not  to  have  been  drifted  from 
the  south  (see  p.  222).  Not  only,  therefore,  has  the  botanist 
aflfbrded  the  geologist  much  palseontological  assistance  in  identi- 
fying distinct  tertiary  formations  in  distant  places  by  his  power 
of  accurately  discriminating  the  forms,  veining,  and  microscopic 
structure  of  leaves  or  wood,  but  independently  of  that  exact 
knowledge,  derivable  from  the  organs  of  fructification,  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  one  of  the  most  novel  and  unexpected  results 
of  modem  scientific  enquiry. 

The  Miocene  formations  of  Switzerland  have  been  called 
MolassCy  a  term  derived  from  the  French  mol,  and  applied  to  a 
soft,  incoherent,  greenish  sandstone,  occupying  the  country  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  This  molasse  comprises  three 
divisions,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  marine,  and  being  closely 
related  by  its  shells  to  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  may  be  classed 
as  Upper  Miocene.  The  two  others  are  freshwater,  the  upper 
of  which  may  be  also  grouped  with  the  faluns,  while  the  lower 
must  be  referred  to  the  Lower  Miocene,  as  defined  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Upper  flrestawater  Molasse. — This  formation  is  best  seen  at 
(Eningen,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  between  Constance  and 
Schaffhausen,  a  locality  celebrated  for  having  produced  in  the 
year  1700  the  supposed  human  skeleton  called  by  Scheuchzer 
'  homo  diluvii  testis,^  a  fossil  afterwards  demonstrated  by  Cuvier 
to  be  a  reptile,  or  aquatic  salamander,  of  larger  dimensions  than 
even  its  great  living  representative  the  salamander  of  Japan. 

The  (Eningen  strata  oonsist  of  a  series  of  marls  and  lime- 
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stones,  many  of  them  thinly  laminated,  and  which  appear  to 
have  slowly  accumulated  in  a  lake  probably  fed  by  springs 
holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  The  elliptical  area  over 
which  this  freshwater  formation  has  been  traced  extends,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Koderick  Murchison,  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  east 
and  west  from  Berlingen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  to 
Wangen,  and  to  (Eningen,  near  Stein,  on  the  left  bank.  The 
organic  remains  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  two  quarries, 
the  lower  of  which  is  about  550  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  while  the  upper  quarry  is  150  feet  higher.  In 
this  last,  a  section  thirty  feet  deep  displays  a  great  succession  of 
beds,  most  of  them  spUtting  into  slabs,  and  some  into  very  thin 
laminaB.  Twenty-one  beds  are  enumerated  by  Professor  Heer, 
the  uppermost  a  bluish-grey  marl  seven  feet  thick,  with  organic 
remains,  resting  on  a  limestone  with  fossil  plants,  including 
leaves  of  poplar,  cinnamon,  and  pond-weed  (Potamogeton),  to- 
gether with  some  insects  ;  while  in  the  bed  No.  4,  below,  is  a 
bituminous  rock,  in  which  the  Mastodon  tapiroides,  a  character- 
istic Upper  Miocene  quadruped,  has  been  met  with.  The  5th 
bed,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  contains  fossil  fish,  e.g.  Laidscus 
(roach),  and  the  larvae  of  dragon-flies,  with  plants  such  as  the 
elm  {TJlmus\  and  the  aquatic  Chara.  Below  this  are  other 
plant-beds  ;  and  then,  in  No.  9,  the  stone  in  which  the  great 
salamander  {Andrias  Scheuchzeri)  and  some  fish  were  found. 
Below  this,  other  strata  occur  with  fish,  tortoises,  the  great 
salamander  before  alluded  to,  freshwater  mussels,  and  plants. 
In  No.  16  the  fossil  fox  of  CEningen,  Galecyrms  CEnmgermSf 
Owen,  was  obtained  by  Sir  R.  Murchison.  To  this  succeed 
other  beds  with  mammalia  (LagomAfs),  reptiles  (EmAfs),  fish,  and 
plants,  such  as  walnut,  maple,  and  poplar.  In  the  19th  bed 
are  numerous  fish,  insects,  and  plants,  below  which  are  marls 
of  a  blue  indigo  colour. 

In  the  lower  quarry  eleven  beds  are  mentioned,  in  which,  as 
in  the  upper,  both  land  and  freshwater  plants  and  many  insects 
occur.  In  the  6th,  reckoning  from  the  top,  many  plants  have 
been  obtained,  such  as  Liquidambcur,  Ci/rmot/inomwrn,  Podogoniwn, 
and  Uhrvus,  together  with  tortoises,  besides  the  bones  and  teeth 
of  a  ruminant  quadruped,  named  by  H.  von  Meyer  Pdleomeryx 
eminens.  No.  9  is  called  the  insect  bed,  a  layer  only  a  few 
inches  thick,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  frost,  splits  into  leaves 
as  thin  as  paper.  In  these  thin  laminae  plants  such  as  Liquid- 
ambar,  Cinnamormim,  and  Qlyptosbrdbus  occur,  with  innumerable 
insects  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation,  usually  found 
singly.      Below  this  is  an  indigo-blue  marl,  lika  t\i^  ^  ^Oaa 
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bottom  of  the  higher  quarry,  resting  on  yellow  marl  ascertained 
to  be  at  least  thirty  feet  thick. 

All  the  above  fossil-bearing  strata  were  evidently  formed  with 
extreme  slowness.  Although  the  fossiliferous  beds  are,  in  the 
aggregate,  not  more  than  a  few  yards  in  thickness,  and  have 
only  been  examined  in  the  small  area  comprised  in  the  two 
quarries  just  alluded  to,  they  give  us  an  insight  into  the  state  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  in  part  of  the  Upper  Miocene  period, 
such  as  no  other  region  in  the  world  has  elsewhere  supplied. 
In  the  year  1859,  Prof.  Heer  had  already  determined  no  less 
than  475  species  of  plants  and  more  than  800  insects  from  these 
(Eningen  beds.  He  supposes  that  a  river  entering  a  lake  floated 
into  it  some  of  the  leaves  and  land  insects,  together  with  the 
carcases  of  quadrupeds,  among  others  a  great  Mastodon.  Occa- 
sionally, during  tempests,  twigs  and  even  boughs  of  trees  with 
their  leaves  were  torn  off  and  carried  for  some  distance  so  as  to 
reach  the  lake.  Springs,  containing  carbonate  of  lime,  seem  at 
some  points  to  have  supplied  calcareous  matter  in  solution, 
giving  origin  locally  to  a  kind  of  travertin,  in  which  organic 
bodies  sinking  to  the  bottom  became  hermetically  sealed  up. 

In  his  work  entitled  '  The  Naturalist  of  the  Amazons,'  Mr. 
Bates  mentions  having  observed  on  the  Tapajos  river  in  Brazil 
the  dead  or  half-dead  bodies  of  ants  heaped  up  in  a  line  an  inch 
or  two  in  height  and  breadth  for  miles  along  the  beach.*  I  am 
also  informed  by  the  same  naturalist  that  on  the  sandy  shores 
of  Lake  Ega,  on  the  Upper  Amazons,  he  saw  on  several  occa- 
sions sloping  ridges  of  dead  insects  of  all  orders  piled  up  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  This  sudden  destruction  of  whole  shoals  of 
insects  is  caused,  he  says,  by  a  sudden  chill  and  squall  occur- 
ring in  the  night  over  a  wide  expanse  of  water  after  a  hot 
evening.  The  insects  are  tempted  to  fly  by  the  sultry  weather, 
the  chill  and  storm  overtake  them,  and  they  are  cast  into  the 
water,  the  waves  of  which  wash  their  bodies  on  to  the  lee-shore. 
Sand  is  also  often  thrown  up  at  the  same  time,  and  some  of  the 
insects  are  thus  buried  a  little  above  the  water-line. 

The  laminae  of  the  (Eningen  beds  which  immediately  succeed 
each  other  were  not  all  formed,  according  to  Prof.  Heer,  at  the 
same  season,  for  it  can  be  shown  that  when  some  of  them 
originated,  certain  plants  were  in  flower,  whereas,  when  the 
next  of  these  layers  was  produced,  the  same  plants  had  ripened 
their  fruit.  This  inference  is  confirmed  by  independent  proofs 
derived  from  insects.  The  principal  insect-bed  is  rarely  two 
inches  thick,  and  is  composed,  says  Heer,  of  about  250  leaf-like 

2  Naturalist  of  the  Amazons,  1863,  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 
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laminffl,  some  of  which  were  deposited  in  the  spring,  when  the 
Cittiuimomum  polymorj^lMim  (fig.  138}  was  in  flower ;  others  in 
Bummer,  when  winged  ants  were  numerouB,  and  when  the 
poplar  and  willow  had  matured  their  seed  ;  others,  again,  in 
autumn,  when  the  aame  Cmnamomum  polyvwrpkum  (Gg.  138) 
was  in  fruit,  as  well  as  the  liquidambar,  oak,  clematis,  and 
many  other  plants.  The  ancient  lake  seemH  to  hare  had  a  belt 
of  poplars  and  willows  round  its  borders,  conntless  leaves  of 


which  were  imbedded  in  mud,  and  together  with  them  at  some 
pointo  a  species  of  reed,  Arvndo,  which  was  very  common. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  shrubs  is  a  legnminouB  and 
papillionaceoua  plant  of  an  extinct  genus,  called  by  Eeer  Podo- 
gonium,  of  which  two  species  are  knowiL  Entire  twigs  have 
been  found  with  flowers,  and  always  without  leaves,  as  the  flowers 
evidently  came  out,  as  in  the  poplar  imd  willow  tribe,  before 
any  leaves  made  their  appearance.  Other  specimens  have  been 
obtained  with  ripe  fruits  accompanied  by  leaves,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  tamarind,  to  which  it  was  evidently  allied,  being  of 
the  family  Ciesalpinse,  now  proper  to  warmer  regions. 

The  Upper  Miocene  flora  of  (Eningen  is  peculiarly  important, 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  genera  of  which  not  merely  the 
leaves,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Podogonium  jast  mentioned, 
the  fruit  also  and  even  the  flower  are  known.  Thua  there  are 
nineteen  species  of  maple,  ten  of  which  have  already  been 
found  with  fruit.  Although  in  no  one  ze^on  ol  '&e  ^o\iei  &<q  wi 
many  maples  now  flourish,  we  need  not  Koapect  "St^A,  "H^sft 
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of  haying  m&de  too  many  species  in  this  genus  when  we  consider 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  defJt  with  one  of  them,  Acer  trilo- 
bdfwn  (figs.  139,  140).     Of  this  plant  the  nnmber  of  marked 


varieties  figured  and  named  is  very  great,  and  no  less  than  three 
of  them  had  been  considered  aa  distinct  species  by  other 
botanists,  wbUe  six  of  the  others  might  have  laid  daimj  with 


a.  AbnoHDHlTsrletyoIlMl.    Eur,  Fl.llO.Sg.IS. 

».  Flower  and  bnota.nonnBltorm.    Heer,  Fl.lll,  fig.  21 

c.  Hair  a.  KCd  vessel.    Heer,  PI.  Ill,  fig.  b, 

nearly  equal  propriety,  to  a  like  distinction.      The  < 
form,  called  Jeer  tnkihabum,,  6g.  139,  may  be  taken  as  a  normal 
ropreaeatative  of  the  (Eningen  fossil,  and  fig.  140  as  one  of  the 
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most  dirergent  varieties,  having  almost  four  lobes  in  the  Wf 
inatead  of  three. 

Among  the  conspicaoas  genent  which  ftboanded  in  the 
Mioceno  period  in  Europe  is  the  plane-tree,  PlatatMU,  the  fossil 
species  being  considered  bf  Heer  to  come  nearerto  the  American 
P.  ocddentalia  than  to  P.  orientalU  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
In  some  of  the  fossil  specimens  the  male  flowers  are  preserved. 
Amoi^  other  points  of  resemblance  with  the  Uving  plane-trees, 
OB  we  see  them  in  the  parks 
and    squares     of    London,    fossil  Fig.m. 

fragments  of  the  trunk  are  met 
with,  having  pieces  of  their  bark 
peeling  off. 

The  vine  of  CEningen,  Vitis  teu- 
tonica,  Ad.  Brong.,  is  of  a  North 
American  type.  Both  the  leaves 
and  seeds  have  been  found  at 
CEningen,  and  bunches  of  com- 
pressed grapes  of  the  same  species 
have  been  met  with  in  the  brown 
coal  of  Wetteravia  in  Germany. 
No  less  than  eight  species  of  smi- 
lax,  a  monocotyledonouB  genus, 
occur  at  (Eningen  and  in  other 
Upper  Miocene  localities,  the  *:  |£g^?t  MTrt^,"^^^ 
flowers  ot  some  of   them,   as  well 

as  the  leaves,  beii^  preserved,  as  in  the  case  of  the  very  common 
fossil,  Smilax  sagitli/era  (fig.  142,  a). 

Leaves  of  plants  supposed  to  belong  to  the  order  Proteacie 
have  been  obtained  partly  from  (Eningen  and  partly  from  the 
lacustrine  formation  of  the  same  age  at  Lode  in  the  Jura. 
They  have  been  referred  to  the  genera  SaiJcaia,  OrevUha, 
Hakea,  and  Feraoonia,  Of  Hakea  there  is  the  impression  of  a 
supposed  seed-vessel,  with  its  characteristic  thick  stalk  and  seeds  ; 
but  as  the  fruit  is  without  structure,  and  has  not  yet  been  found 
attached  to  the  same  stem  as  the  leaf,  the  proof  is  incomplete. 

To  whatever  family  the  foliage  hitherto  regarded  as  protea- 
eeons  by  many  able  pelteontologiats  may  eventually  be  shown  to 
beloi^,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  question  their  affinity  to  that 
order  of  plants  on  those  geographical  considerations  whieh  have 
influenced  some  botanists.  The  nearest  living  Proteacffi  now 
flourish  in  Abyssinia  in  lat.  20°  N. ,  but  the  greatest  number 
are  coiifined  to  the  Cape  and  Australia.  The  ancestors,  however, 
of  the  (Eningen  fossils  ought  not  to  be  looked  for  in  sufiH  &S;A»s& 
regions,  but  from  that  European  land  wMbliYii'LOT<«'E'Wk»n«>tA 
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timea  bore  treea  with  Bimilar  foliage  ;  and  these  had  doubtless 
an  Eocene  source,  for  conea  admitted  by  all  botajuHts  to  be  pro- 
teaceous  hare  been  met  with  in  one  division  of  that  older 
Tertiary  group  (see  fig.  206,  p.  247).     The  source  of  these  last. 


agun,  mtist  not  be  .sought  in  the  Antipodes,  for  in  the  white 
Bands  and  luninated  clays  of  cretaceous  age  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
leaves  like  those  of  Qreiillea  and  other  proteaceous  genera  have 
been  found  in  abundance,  and  as  we  shall  see  (p.  287)  in  a  most 
perfect  state  of  preservation.    All  geolc^^ists  agree  that  the  dis- 


taUtpvi,  B.  Brown,  ^ 


tribution  of  the  cretaceous  land  and  saa  had  scarcely  ajiy  con- 
nection with  the  present  geography  of  the  globe. 

In  the  same  beds  with  the  supposed  Frot«aceie  there  occurs 
Kt  Locle  a  fan-pahn  of  the  American  type  Sabal  (for  genus  see 
J^.  IBIX  Bgenus  which  ranges  throughout  the  low  country  near 
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the  sea  from  the  Ciirolinas  to  Florida  and  LoniEdana.     Among 
the  Cooiferse  of  Upper  Miocene  age  is  found  a  deciduoiu  oypreu 
nearly  allied  to  the  TaxtxKvmi  dietidiiim  of  North  America,  and 
a   QlyptostTobus  (fig.    144),  Tery  like  the 
Japanese  G.  heterophyUas,  now  common  in 
onr  shrubberies. 

Before  the  appearance  of  Beer's  work 
on  the  Miocene  Flora  of  Switzerland, 
Unger  and  Giippert  had  alreadj  pointed 
out  the  large  proportion  of  living  North 
American  genera  which  distinguished 
the  vegetation  of  the  Miocene  period  in 
Central  Europe.  Next  in  number,  Bays 
Heer,  to  these  American  forms  at  CEnin-  oirpioMrobtu  Biavetmi 
gen  the  European  genera  preponderate,  Bnmoii  with  ripe  Wt. 
the  Asiatic  ranking  in  the  third,  the  ™5iiooeiM,  (siilngBaJ''"' 
Atrictm  in  the  fourth,  and  the  Australian 
in  the  fifth  degree.  The  American  forms  are  more  numerous 
than  in  the  Italian  Pliocene  flora,  and  the  whole  vegetation 
indicates  a  warmer  climate  than  the  Pliocene,  though  not  so 
high  a  temperature  as  that  of  the  older  or  Lower  Miocene  period. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  insects  are  for  the  most  part 
in  perfect  harmony   with   those 
derived  from  the  plants,  but  they  """  '" 

have  a  somewhat  less  tropical  s 
less  American  aspect,  the  South 
European  types  being  more  nume- 
rous. On  the  whole,  the  insect 
fauna  is  richer  than  that  now 
inhabiting  any  part  of  Europe. 
No  less  than  844  species  are 
reckoned  by  Heer  from  the  CEnin- 
gen  beds  alone,  the  number  of 
specimens  which  he  has  examined 
being  5,080.  The  entire  list  of 
Swiss  species  from  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Miocene  together  amount 
to  1,322,  and  nearly  all  the  species 
belong  to  existing  genera.  Almost 
all  the  Living  families  of  Coleop- 
tera  are  represented ;  but,  as  we 
might  have  anticipated  from  the 
preponderance  of  arborescent  and  ligneous  plants,  the  wood- 
eating  beetles  play  the  most  conspicuous  part,  the  Bu¥c«a,t,vd^ 
and  other  long-homed  beetles  being  particuluVy  tAran&mi^. 
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The  patterns  and  some  remains  of  the  colours  both  of  Coleop- 
tera  and  Hemiptera  are  preserved  at  (Eningen  ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  above  figure  of  Ha/rpactor,  in  which  the  antennaB,  one 
of  the  eyes,  and  legs  and  wings  are  retained.  The  characters, 
indeed,  of  many  of  the  insects  are  so  well  defined  as  to  incline 
us  to  believe  that,  if  this  class  of  the  invertebrata  were  not 
so  rare  and  local,  they  might  be  more  useful  than  even  the  plants 
and  shells  in  settling  disputed  points  in  geological  chronology. 

Miaaie  or  Marine  Molasse  (Upper  Miocene)  of  Switzer- 
land.— ^It  was  before  stated  that  the  Miocene  formation  of 
Switzerland  consisted  of — 1st,  the  upper  freshwater  molasse, 
comprising  the  lacustrine  marls  of  (Eningen  ;  2ndly,  the  marine 
molasse,  corresponding  in  age  to  the  faluns  of  Touraine;  and 
3rdly,  the  lower  freshwater  molasse.     Some  of  the  beds  of  the 
marine  or  middle  series  reach  a  height  of  2,470  feet  above  the 
sea.     A  large  number  of  the  shells  are  common  to  the  faluns  of 
Touraine,  the  Vienna  basin,  and  other  Upper  Miocene  localities. 
The  terrestrial  plants  play  a  subordinate  part  in  the  fossil- 
iferous  beds,  yet  more  than  ninety  of  them  are  enumerated 
by  Heer  as  belonging  to  this  falunian  division,  and  of  these 
more  than  half  are  conmion  to  subjacent  Lower  Miocene  beds, 
while  a  proportion  of  about  45  in  100  are  common  to  the  over- 
lying (Eningen  flora  ;  26  of  the  92  species  are  peculiar. 

Upper  Miocene  of  tbe  Bolderbergr  in  Belgrium* — In  a 
small  hill  or  ridge  called  the  Bolderberg,  which  I  visited  in 
1851,  situated  near  Hasselt,  about  forty  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Brussels,  strata  of  sand  and  gravel  occur,  to  which  M.  Dumont 
first  called  attention  as  appearing  to  constitute  a  northern 
representative  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine.  On  the  whole,  they 
are  very  distinct  in  their  fossils  from  the  two  upper  divisions 
of  the  Antwerp  Oag  before  mentioned  (p.  186),  and  contain 
shells  of  the  genera  Oliva^  Conus,  Ancilla/ria^  PUurotoma,  and 
Fiff  146  Cancellaria    in    abundance.       The    most 

«A  common  shell  is  an  olive  (fig.  146),  called 
by  Nyst  Olvoa  Dufresnii ;  and  constitut- 
ing, as  M.  Bosquet  observes,  a  smaller 
and  shorter  variety  of  the  Bordeaux 
species. 

So  far  as  the  shells  of  the  Bolderberg 
J..  ^  _^     are  known,  the  proportion  of  recent  species 

OHva    Dvfreimx,     Bast.  -xi!  xv   f  •     xi.     r  i  r  m  • 

Bolderberg,  Belgium;    agrees  With  that  m  the  faluns  of  Tourame, 

?ie^,  te^k  Td^^"*"    *^<^  *^®  climate  must  have  been  warmer 

than  that  of  the  Coralline  Crag  of  England. 

Fpper  nitpccne  bc4s  of  tlic  Vienna  basin. — In  South 

Grermany  the  general  resemblance  of  the  shells  of  the  Vienna 
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tertiary  baidik  to  those  of  the  faluns  of  Toaradne  has  long  been 
acknowledged.  In  the  lat«  Dr.  HdmeH*  ezoellent  work  on  the 
fossil  molluaca  of  that  formation,  we  see  accurate  figures  of 
many  shells,  cleail;  of  the  same  species  as  those  found  in  the 
falonian  sands  of  Touraiue. 

According  to  Professor  Suesa,  the  moat  andent  and  purely 
marine  of  the  Miocene  strata  in  this  basin  consist  of  aonds, 
conglomerates,  limestones,  and  clays,  and  they  are  inclined 
inwards,  or  from  the  borders  of  the  trough  towards  the  centre, 
their  outcropping  edges  rising  much  higher  than  the  newer 
beds,  whether  Miocene  or  Pliocene,  whieh  overlie  them,  and 
which  occupy  a  smaller  area  at  an  inferior  elevation  above  tint 
sea.  M.  HSmes  has  described  no  less  than  500  speoiM  of 
gasteropods,  of  which  he  identifies  one-fifth  with  living  speues 
of  the  Mediterranean,  Indian,  of  African  seas,  bat  the  propor- 
tion of  existing  species  among  the  lamellibranchiate  bivalves 
exceeds  this  average.  Among  many  univalves  agreeing  with 
those  of  AMca  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  Cypraa 
$a/nguinoknta,  RucdmiTii  lyr<Uum,  and  OUva  fiammnilata.  In 
the  lowest  marine  beds  of  the  Vienna  basin  the  remains  of 
several  mammalia  have  been  found,  and  among  ^em  a  species 
of  DinuOiervum,,  a  Mastodon  of  the  Triloplwdon  division,  a  Bliino- 
ceros  (allied  to  R.  megarhiivus,  Christol),  also  an  animal  of  the 
hog  tribe,  lAsOriodon,  Von  Meyer,  and  a  carnivorous  animal  of 
the  canine  family.  The  Helix  Uwoiiengiii  (fig.  38,  p.  32),  the  most 
common  land  shell  of  the  French  faluns,  accompanies  the  above 
land  animals.  In  a  higher  member  of  the  Vienna  Miocene  series 
are  found  IHnotheTwm  gigonteum  (fig.  136,  p.  193),  Mastod/m 
hngirotlris,  Bhinoceroa  SMeUrmacheri,  A  cerotherium  in«*iMtm, 
and  Si^qxaherivm  gradU,  all  of  them  equally  characteristic  of  an 
Upper  Miocene  deposit  occurring  at  Eppelsheim  in  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt ;  a  locality  also  remarkable  as  having  furnished  in  latitude 
40°  50'  N,  the  bone  of  a  lai^e  ape  of  the  y^^  j.,-;_ 

Gibbon  kind,  the  moat  northerly  example  ~~~ 

yet  discovered  of  a  quadrumanous  animal. 

M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny  has  shown  that 
the  foraminifera  of  the  Vienna  basin  differ 
alike  from  the  Eocene  and  Pliocene  species, 
and  agree  with  those  of  the  faluns,  bo  far 
as  the  latter  are  known.  Among  the  Vienna 
foraminifera  the  genus  AmpkisUgifiui  (fig.    ''^^f^^j^^l^^ 
147)  is  very  characteristic,  and  is  supposed     Btmu,  V^na  ;  mtg 
by  D'Archiac  to  take  the  same  place  among     lo-ii™!!.  ■ 
the  Rhiisopods  of  the  Upper  Miocene  era  which  the  NummJilitea 
occupy  in  the  Eocene  period. 
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The  flora  of  the  "Vienna  basin  exhibits  some  species  which 
have  a  general  range  through  the  whole  Miocene  period,  such 
as  Cvrmamomum  polymorphum  (fig.  138),  and  0.  Scheiichaeri, 
also  Planera  Bichardi,  Mich.,  lAqwidambar  europceum  (fig.  133, 
p.  191),  Juglans  hilinica,  Cassia  arribiguay  and  C,  lignitv/tn. 
Among  the  plants  conmion  to  the  Upper  Miocene  beds  of 
(Eningen  in  Switzerland  are  Plataivus  aceroides  (fig.  141,  p.  203), 
Myrica  vvndohonensis,  and  others. 

Vpper  Miooeii«  strata  of  Italy. — We  are  indebted  to 
Signer  Michelotti  for  a  valuable  work  on  the  Miocene  shells  of 
Northern  Italy.  Those  found  in  the  hill  called  the  Superga, 
near  Turin,  have  long  been  known  to  correspond  in  age  with 
the  faluns  of  Touraine,  and  they  contain  so  many  species  com- 
mon to  the  Upper  Miocene  strata  of  Bordeaux  as  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  free  communication  between  the 
northern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in 
the  Upper  Miocene  period.  In  the  hills  of  which  the  Superga 
forms  part  the  Tertiary  strata  pass  down  into  the  Lower  Miocene 
presently  to  be  described  (p.  226). 

Upper  Miocene  formations  of  Oreece. — At  Pikermi,  near 
Athens,  MM.  Wagner  and  Both  have  described  a  deposit  in 
which  they  found  the  remains  of  the  genera  Ma^stodoriy  Dino- 
thervwm,  Hipparion,  two  species  of  CH/raffe,  Antelope,  and  others, 
some  living  and  some  extinct.  With  them  were  also  associated 
fossil  bones  of  the  Semnopithecv^,  showing  that  here,  as  in  the 
South  of  France,  the  quadrumana  were  characteristic  of  this 
period.  The  whole  fauna  attests  the  former  extension  of  a  vast 
expanse  of  grassy  plains  where  we  have  now  the  broken  and 
mountainous  country  of  Greece  ;  plains,  which  were  probably 
united  with  Asia  Minor,  spreading  over  the  area  where  the  deep 
Egean  Sea  and  its  numerous  islands  are  now  situated.  We  are 
indebted  to  M.  Gaudry,  who  visited  Pikermi,  for  a  treatise  on 
these  fossil  bones,  showing  how  many  data  they  contribute  to 
the  theory  of  a  transition  from  the  mammalia  of  the  Upper 
Miocene  through  the  Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  forms  of  those 
of  living  genera  and  species.  For  example,  he  recognised  an 
ape  intermediate  between  the  living  genera  Semnopithecus  and 
Macacus ;  a  carnivore  intermediate  between  the  hyaena  and 
the  civet ;  a  pachyderm  (Hipparion)  intermediate  between  the 
Anchitherium  and  the  horse ;  and  a  ruminant  intermediate 
between  the  goat  and  the  antelope.  One  striking  feature  of  the 
change  of  the  fauna  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Eocene  era  is 
the  increased  number  of  species  of  ruminants  as  compared  to 
pachyderms.     M.  Gaudry  considers  the  deposit  at  Pikermi  as 
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belonging  to  a  somewhat  newer  part  of  the  Upper  Miocene  than 
that  of  Eppelsheim  above  described.^ 

Vpper  Miocene  of  India.  Siw4lik  Bills. — ^The  Siw41ik 
Hills  lie  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Himalayan  chain,  rising  to 
the  height  of  2,000  and  3,000  feet.  Between  the  Jumna  and 
the  Ganges  they  consist  of  inclined  strata  of  sandstone,  shingle, 
clay,  and  marl.  We  are  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  researches 
of  Dr.  Falconer  and  Sir  Proby  Cautley,  continued  for  15  years, 
for  the  discovery  in  these  marls  and  sandstones  of  a  great 
variety  of  fossil  mammalia  and  reptiles,  together  with  many 
freshwater  shells.  Out  of  15  species  of  shells  of  the  genera 
Fcdtidma,  Melunia,  Am^Uaria,  and  Unto,  all  are  extinct  or 
unknown  species  with  the  exception  of  4,  which  are  still 
inhabitants  of  Indian  rivers.  Such  a  proportion  of  living  to 
extinct  mollusca  agrees  well  with  the  usual  character  of  an 
Upper  Miocene  or  Falunian  fauna,  as  observed  in  Touraine,  or 
in  the  basin  of  Vienna  and  elsewhere. 

The  genera  of  mammalia  point  in  the  same  direction.  One 
of  them,  of  the  genus  Chalicotheriwm  (or  Anisodon  of  Lartet),  is 
a  pachyderm  intermediate  between  the  Bhiiwceros  and  Anoplo- 
therium,  and  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Miocene  strata  of 
Eppelsheim,  and  of  the  South  of  France.  With  it  occurs  also 
an  extinct  form  of  HippopotarmiSy  called  Hexaprotodon,  and  a 
species  of  Hippotherium  and  pig  ;  also  two  species  of  Mastodon, 
two  of  elephant,  and  three  other  elephantine  proboscidians  ; 
none  of  them  agreeing  with  any  fossil  forms  of  Europe,  and 
being  intermediate  between  the  genera  Elephas  and  Mastodon, 
constituting  the  sub-genus  Stegodon  of  Falconer.  With  these 
are  associated  a  monkey,  allied  to  the  Semnopithecus  enteUus, 
now  living  in  the  Himalaya,  and  many  ruminants.  Amongst 
these  last,  besides  the  giraffe,  camel,  antelope,  stag,  and  others, 
we  find  a  remarkable  new  type,  the  Sivatherium,,  a  gigantic 
four-homed  ruminant  allied  to  Antilocapra,  the  Prongbuck  of 
North  America.  There  are  also  new  forms  of  camivora,  both 
feline  and  canine,  the  Machairod/iis  among  the  former,  also 
hyaenas,  and  a  subursine  form  called  the  Hyoenarctos,  and  a 
genus  allied  to  the  otter  (Enhydriodon),  of  formidable  size. 

The  giraffe,  camel,  and  a  large  ostrich  may  be  cited  as  proofs 
that  there  were  formerly  extensive  plains  where  now  a  steep 
chain  of  hills,  with  deep  ravines,  runs  for  many  hundred  miles 
ca,st  and  west.  Among  the  accompanying  reptiles  are  several 
crocodiles,  some  of  huge  dimensions,  and  one  not  distinguish- 
able, says  Dr.   Falconer,   from  a  species  now  living  in  the 

^  Gaudry,  Considerations  sur  les  Mammif^res  de  TEpoque  Miocene.  187S 
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Ganges  {C  OangetMHii),  and  there  ia  Btill  another  saurian  which 
the  same  anatomkt  has  identified  with  a  speciea  now  inhabiting 
India.  There  was  also  an  extinct  specie^  of  tortoise  of  gigantic 
proportions  ((jolo»»odielya  Atlas),  the  curved  sheU  of  which  waa 
twcjve  feet  tiiree  inches  long  and  eight  feet  in  diameter,  the 
entire  length  of  the  animal  being  eatimated  at  eighteen  feet, 
and  itfi  probable  height  seven  feet. 

HumerouH  fosailH  of  the  Siwfllik  type  have  also  been  foirnd  in 
Ferim  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  among  these  a  species 
of  DinotheriMja,  a  genus  so  characteriatio  of  the  Upper  Miocene 
period  in  Europe. 

Older  miKi«n«  and  BUooene  fonunUoni  In  t&e  ITnlMd 
■tMeSi — Between  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  formed  of  older 
roclu,  and  the  Atlantic,  there  intervenes,  in  the  United  States, 
a  low  region  occupied  principally  by  beds  of  marl,  clay,  and 
Bond,  consisting  of  the  cretaceous  and  tertiaiy  formations,  and 
chiefly  of  the  latter.  The  general  elevation  of  this  plain  bor- 
dering the  Atlantic  does  not  exceed  100  feet,  although  it  is 
sometimes  several  hundred  feet  high.  Its  width  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States  ia  very  commonly  from  100  to  150  ndlea. 
It  consists,  in  the  South,  as  in  Geoigia,  Alabama,  and  South 
Carolina,  almost  exclusively  of  Eocene  deposits ;  but  in  North 
Carolina,  Maryland,  yi]^;inia,  and  Delaware  more  modem  strata 


u,  \,    Maryland. 


qaadritiMalw,  Say,  }.    Uuyluid. 


predominate,  of  the  age  of  the  English  Crag  and  faluns  of 
Touraine.* 

In  the  Yiiginian  sands  we  find  in  great  abundance  a  species 
of  Astarte  [A.  ^md»daia,  Conrad),  which  resembles  closely,  and 
may  possibly  be  a  variety  of ,  one  of  the  oommonest  fossils  of  the 
*  Proceed,  of  (he  GeoL  Soc,  vol.  iv.  pt  3, 1846,  p.  547. 
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Suffolk  Crag  (A.  Omalii)  ;  the  other  shells  also,  of  the  genera 
Nalica,  Fissurella,  Artemii,  Lutina,  Chama,  Pectuntyid'ut,  and 
Pecten,  are  anAlogous  to  shells  both  of  the  English  Crag  and 
French  faluns,  although  the  species  are  almost  all  distinct.  Out 
of  147  of  these  American  f oesUs  I  could  onlj  find  thirteen  apedes 
common  to  Europe,  and  these  occur  partly  in  the  Suffolk  Crag, 
and  partly  in  the  faluns  of  Touraine ;  but  it  is  an  important 
characteriBtio  of  the  American  group,  that  it  not  only  contains 
many  peculiar  extinct  forma,  anch  as  Furui  quadrviotttUvs,  Say 
{aee  fig.  149),  and  Feniu  tridacnoides,  abundant  in  these  same 
formations,  but  alao  some  ahells  which,  like  Fulgnr  Carka  of 
Say  and  F.  eanalundatv^  (see  fig.  148),  Caiyptraa  coHata,  Vmwa 
fitercenana,  Lam.,  Modioia  gUmduia,  Totten,  and  Peclai  magd- 
laiticui,  Lam.,  are  recent  species,  yet  of  forms  now  confined  to 
the  Western  side  of  the  Atlantic —  ^ 

a  fact  implying  that  some  traces 
of  the  beginning  of  the  preaent 
geographical  distribution  of  mol- 
Insca  date  back  to  a  period  as 
remote  as  that  of  the  Miocene 
strata. 

Of  ten  species  of  corals  which  I 
procured  on  the  banks  of  the  James 
Biver,  one  agrees  generically  with 
a  coral  now  living  on  the  coast  of 
the  United  States.     Mr.  Lonsdale        -■i^.^,--%.---.ii,--i-,      - 

,    ,    ,,  ,  ■    J-     i-  WilliMnsbuig,  Virginia. 

r^arded  these  corals  as  indicating 

a  temperature  exceeding  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
shells  would  lead  to  similar  conclusions.  Those  occurring  on 
the  Jamea  River  are  in  the  3Tth  degree  of  N.  latitude,  while 
the  French  faluns  are  in  the  47th  ;  yet  the  forms  of  the 
American  fossils  would  aoarcely  imply  so  warm  a  climate  as 
must  have  previuled  in  France  when  the  Miocene  strata  of 
Tonraine  originated. 

Amot^  the  remains  of  Ssh  in  these  post-Eocene  strata  of  the. 
United  States  are  several  large  teeth  of  the  shark  family,  not 
distinguishable  specifically  from  fossils  of  the  faluns  of  Toa 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

LOWER    MIOCENE.^ 

Lower  Miocene  strata  of  France — Line  between  Miocene  and  Eocene — 
Lacustrine  strata  of  Anvergne — Fossil  mammalia  of  the  Limagne  d'Au- 
vergne — ^Lower  Molasse  of  Switzerland — Dense  conglomerates  and  proofs 
of  subsidence — Flora  of  the  Lower  Molasse — American  character  of  the 
Flora — ^Theory  of  a  Miocene  Atlantis — Lower  Miocene  of  Belgium — 
Rnpelian  clay  of  Hermsdorf,  near  Berlin — Mayence  basin — Lower  Miocene 
of  Croatia — Oligocene  strata  of  Beyrich — Lower  Miocene  of  Italy- 
Lower  Miocene  of  England — ^Hempstead  beds — Bovey  Tracey  lignites  in 
Devonshire — Isle  of  Mull  leaf-beds — Arctic  Miocene  Flora — Disco  Island 
— Lower  Miocene  of  United  States — Fossils  of  Nebraska. 

Boundary  line  between  Miocene  and  Socene  formations. — 

The  marine  faluns  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire  have  been  abready 
described  as  resting  in  some  places  on  a  freshwater  tertiary 
limestone,  fragments  of  which  have  been  broken  off  and  rolled 
on  the  shores  and  in  the  bed  of  the  Upper  Miocene  sea.  Such 
pebbles  are  frequent  at  Pontlevoy  on  the  Cher,  with  hollows 
drilled  in  them  in  which  the  perforating  marine  shells  of  the 
Falunian  period  stiU  remain.  Such  a  mode  of  superposition 
implies  an  interval  of  time  between  the  origin  of  the  freshwater 
limestone  and  its  submergence  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Upper 
Miocene  sea.  The  limestone  in  question  forms  a  part  of  the 
formation  called  the  Calcaire  de  la  Beauce,  which  constitutes  a 
large  tableland  between  the  basins  of  the  Loire  and  the  Seine. 
It  is  associated  with  marls  and  other  deposits,  such  as  may  have 
been  formed  in  marshes  and  shallow  lakes  in  the  newest  part 
of  a  great  delta.  Beds  of  flint,  continuous  or  in  nodules,  accu- 
mulated in  these  lakes,  and  aquatic  plants,  called  CharoBy  left 
their  stems  and  seed-vessels  imbedded  both  in  the  marl  and 
flint,  together  with  freshwater  and  land  shells.  Some  of  the 
siliceous  rocks  of  this  formation  are  used  extensively  for  mill- 
stones. The  flat  summits  or  platforms  of  the  hills  round  Paris, 
and  large  areas  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  as  well  as  the 
Plateau  de  la  Beauce,  already  alluded  to,  are  chiefly  composed 
of  these  freshwater  strata.  Next  to  these  in  the  descending 
order  are  marine  sands  and  sandstone,  commonly  called  the  Gr^s 
de  Fontainebleau,  from  which  a  considerable  number  of  shells, 

*  Oligocene  of  Beyrich. 
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very  distinct  £rom  those  of  the  falims,  have  been  obtained  at 
£tampes,  south  of  Paris,  and  at  Montmartre  and  other  hills  in 
Pans  itself,  or  in  its  suburbs.  At  the  bottom  of  these  sands  a 
green  clay  occurs,  containing  a  small  oyster,  Ostrea  eyath/ula, 
Lam.,  which,  although  of  slight  thickness,  is  spread  over  a  wide 
area.  This  clay  rests  immediately  on  the  Paris  gypsum,  or  that 
series  of  beds  of  gypsum  and  gypseous  marl  from  which  Cuvier 
first  obtained  several  species  of  Paleotherium  and  other  extinct 
mammalia.* 

At  this  junction  of  the  day  and  the  gypsum  the  majority  of 
French  geologists  have  always  drawn  the  line  between  the 
Middle  and  Lower  Tertiary,  or  between  the  Miocene  and 
Eocene  formations,  regarding  the  Fontainebleau  sands  and  the 
Ostrea  cyath/ula  clay  as  the  base  of  the  Miocene,  and  the  gypsum 
with  its  mammalia  as  the  top  of  the  Eocene  group.  I  formerly 
dissented  from  this  division,  but  I  now  find  that^I  must  admit  it 
to  be  the  only  one  which  will  agree  with  the  distribution  of  the 
Miocene  mammalia,  while  even  the  mollusca  of  the  Fontaine- 
bleau sands,  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  present  a  pre- 
ponderance of  affinities  to  an  Eocene  fauna,  have  since  been 
shown  to  agree  more  closely  with  the  fossils  of  certain  deposits 
always  regarded  as  Middle  Tertiary  at  Mayence  and  in  BeJ^imi. 
In  fact  we  are  now  arriving  at  that  stage  of  progress  when  the 
line,  wherever  it  be  drawn  between  Miocene  and  Eocene,  will 
be  an  arbitrary  one,  or  one  of  mere  convenience,  as  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  showing  when  the  Upper  Eocene  formations 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  described  in  the  sixteenth  chapter. 

Xower  Miocene  of  Central  Franco^ — Lacustrine  strata, 
belonging,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  same  Miocene  system  as 
the  Calcaire  de  la  Beauce,  are  again  met  with  further  south  in 
Auvergne,  Cantal,  and  Velay.  They  appear  to  be  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  lakes,  which,  like  some  of  those  now  existing 
in  Switzerland,  once  occupied  the  depressions  in  a  mountainous 
region,  and  have  been  each  fed  by  one  or  more  rivers  and  tor- 
rents. The  country  where  they  occur  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  granite  and  different  varieties  of  granitic  schist,  with 
here  and  there  a  few  patches  of  Secondary  strata,  much  dislo- 
cated, and  which  have  suffered  great  denudation.  There  are 
also  some  vast  piles  of  volcanic  matter,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  newer  than  the  freshwater  strata,  and  is  sometimes  seen  to 
rest  upon  them,  while  a  small  part  has  evidently  been  of  con- 
temporaneous origin.  Of  these  igneous  rocks  I  shall  treat  more 
particularly  in  the  sequel. 

3  Bulletin,  1856,  Joum.  vol.  xii.  p.  7^%. 
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The  study  of  these  regions  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  very 
distinct  in  kind  from  that  derivable  from  the  investigation 
either  of  the  Parisian  or  English  tertiary  areas.  For  we  are 
presented  in  Auvergne  with  the  evidence  of  a  series  of  events 
of  astonishing  magnitude  and  grandeur,  by  which  the  original 
form  and  features  of  the  country  have  been  greatly  changed, 
yet  never  so  far  obliterated  but  that  they  may  still,  in  part  at 
least,  be  restored  in  imagination.  Great  lakes  have  disappeared 
—lofty  mountains  have  been  formed  by  the  reiterated  emission 
of  lava,  preceded  and  followed  by  showers  of  sand  and  scoriae — 
deep  valleys  have  been  subsequently  furrowed  out  through 
masses  of  lacustrine  and  volcanic  origin — at  a  still  later  date, 
new  cones  have  been  thrown  up  in  these  valleys — ^new  lakes 
have  been  formed  by  the  damming  up  of  rivers — and  more 
than  one  assemblage  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  plants,  Eocene, 
Miocene,  and  Pliocene,  have  followed  in  succession  :  yet  the 
region  has  preserved  from  first  to  last  its  geographical  identity  ; 
and  we  can  still  recal  to  our  thoughts  its  external  condition 
and  physical  structure  before  these  wonderful  vicissitudes 
began,  or  while  a  part  only  of  the  whole  had  been  completed. 
There  was  first  a  period  when  the  spacious  lakes,  of  which  we 
still  may  trace  the  boundaries,  lay  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  of 
moderate  elevation,  unbroken  by  the  bold  peaks  and  precipices 
of  Mont  Dore,  and  unadorned  by  the  pictiu-esque  outline  of  the 
Puy-de-D6me,  or  of  the  volcanic  cones  and  craters  now  covering 
the  granitic  platform.  During  this  earlier  scene  of  repose 
deltas  were  slowly  formed  ;  beds  of  marl  and  sand,  several 
hundred  feet  thick,  deposited ;  siliceous  and  calcareous  rocks 
precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs ;  shells  and 
insects  imbedded  together  with  the  remains  of  the  crocodile 
and  tortoise,  the  eggs  and  bones  of  water-birds,  and  the  skele- 
tons of  quadrupeds,  most  of  them  of  genera  and  species  charac- 
teristic of  the  Miocene  period.  To  this  tranquil  condition  of 
the  surface  succeeded  the  era  of  volcanic  eruptions,  when  the 
lakes  were  drained,  and  when  the  fertility  of  the  mountainous 
district  was  probably  enhanced  by  the  igneous  matter  ejected 
from  below,  and  poured  down  upon  the  more  sterile  granite. 
During  these  eruptions,  which  appear  to  have  taken  place 
towards  the  close  of  the  Miocene  epoch,  and  which  continued 
during  the  Pliocene,  various  assemblages  of  quadrupeds  succes- 
sively inhabited  the  district,  amongst  which  are  found  the 
genera  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  tapir,  hippopotamus, 
together  with  the  ox,  various  kinds  of  deer,  the  bear,  hyaena, 
and  many  beasts  of  prey  which  ranged  the  forest,  or  pastured 
on  the  plain,  and  were  occasionally  overtaken  by  a  fall  of 
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burning  cinders,  or  buried  in  flows  of  mud,  such  as  accompany 
volcanic  eruptions.  Lastly,  these  quadrupeds  became  extinct, 
and  gave  place  in  their  turn  to  the  species  now  existing.  There 
are  no  signs,  during  the  whole  time  required  for  this  series  of 
events,  of  the  sea  having  intervened,  nor  of  any  denudation 
which  may  not  have  been  accomplished  by  currents  in  the  dif- 
ferent lakes,  or  by  rivers  and  floods  accompanying  repeated 
earthquakes,  or  subterranean  movements,  during  whidi  the 
levels  of  the  district  have  in  some  places  been  materially  modi- 
fied, and  perhaps  the  whole  upraised  relatively  to  the  surround- 
ing parts  of  France. 

Av/Dergne, — The  most  northern  of  the  freshwater  groups  is 
situated  in  the  valley  plain  of  the  Allier,  which  lies  within  the 
department  of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  being  the  tract  which  went 
formerly  by  the  name  of  the  Limagne  d'Auvergne.  The  average 
breadth  of  this  tract  is  about  twenty  miles ;  and  it  is  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  sand,  sand- 
stone, calcareous  marl,  clay,  and  limestone,  none  of  which 
observe  a  fixed  and  invariable  order  of  superposition.  The 
ancient  borders  of  the  lake,  wherein  the  freshwater  strata  were 
accumulated,  may  generally  be  traced  with  precision,  the 
granite  and  other  ancient  rocks  rising  up  boldly  from  the  level 
country.  The  actual  junction,  however,  of  the  lacustrine  beds 
and  the  granite  is  rarely  seen,  as  a  small  valley  usually  inter- 
venes between  them.  The  freshwater  strata  may  sometimes  be 
seen  to  retain  their  horizontality  within  a  very  slight  distance 
of  the  border-rocks,  while  in  some  places  they  are  inclined,  and 
in  a  few  instances  vertical.  The  principal  divisions  into  which 
the  lacustrine  series  may  be  separated  are  the  following  : — 1st, 
Sandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate,  including  red  marl  and  red 
sandstone  ;  2ndly,  Green  and  white  foliated  marls  ;  3rdly,  Lime- 
stone, or  travertin,  often  oolitic  in  structure  ;  4thly,  Gypseous 
marls. 

The  relations  of  these  different  groups  cannot  be  learnt  by 
the  study  of  any  one  sectidn  ;  and  the  geologist  who  sets  out 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  fixed  order  of  succession  may 
perhaps  complain  that  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  basin  give  con- 
tradictory results.  The  arenaceous  division,  the  marls,  and  the 
limestone  may  all  be  seen  in  some  places  to  alternate  with  each 
other ;  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  afiSpmed  that  there  is  no  order 
of  arrangement.  The  sands,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate  con- 
stitute in  general  a  littoral  group  ;  the  foliated  white  and  green 
marl,  a  contemporaneous  central  deposit  more  than  700  feet 
thick,  and  thinly  foliated,  a  character  which  often  anises  fnoln 
the  innumerable  thin  shells  or  carapace  valvQa  e&i<&^\3i^\3feL<^^8iife^^ 
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crustacean  called  Cypris  in  the  ancient  lakes  of  Auvergne  ;  and 
lastly  the  limestone  is  for  the  most  part  subordinate  to  the  newer 
portions  of  both  the  above  formations. 

It  seems  that,  when  the  ancient  lake  of  the  Limagne  first 
began  to  be  filled  with  sediment,  no  volcanic  action  had  yet 
produced  lava  and  scorisB  on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  Auvergne. 
No  pebbles,  therefore,  of  lava  were  transported  into  the  lake — 
no  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks  embedded  in  the  conglomerate. 
But  at  a  later  period,  when  a  considerable  thickness  of  sand- 
stone and  marl  had  accumulated,  eruptions  broke  out,  and  lava 
and  tuff  were  deposited,  at  some  spots,  alternately  with  the  la- 
custrine strata.  It  is  not  improbable  that* both  cold  and  hot 
springs,  holding  different  mineral  ingredients  in  solution, 
became  more  numerous  during  the  successive  convulsions  at- 
tending this  development  of  volcanic  agency,  and  thus  deposits 
of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  silex,  and  other  minerals 
were  produced.  Hence  these  minerals  predominate  in  the 
uppermost  strata.  The  subterranean  movements  may  then  have 
continued  until  they  altered  the  relative  levels  of  the  country, 
and  caused  the  waters  of  the  lakes  to  be  drained  off,  and  the 
farther  accumulation  of  regular  freshwater  strata  to  cease. 

Xiower  Miocene  mammalia  of  tbo  Xiima§rne. — It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  determine  the  age  of  the  oldest  part  of  the 
freshwater  series  of  the  Limagne,  large  masses  both  of  the  sandy 
and  marly  strata  being  devoid  of  fossils.  Some  of  the  lowest 
beds  may  be  of  Upper  Eocene  date,  although,  according  to  M. 
Pomel,  only  one  bone  of  a  FalceotheHum  has  been  discovered  in 
Auvergne.  But  in  Vdlay,  in  strata  containing  some  species  of 
fossil  mammalia  common  to  the  Limagne,  no  less  than  four 
species  of  PalaBothere  have  been  found  by  M.  Aymard,  and  one 
of  these  is  generally  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Palceotherium 
magmmi,  an  undoubted  Upper  Eocene  fossil,  of  the  Paris 
gypsum,  the  other  three  being  peculiar. 

Not  a  few  of  the  other  mammalia  of  the  Limagne  belong  un- 
doubtedly to  genera  and  species  elsewhere  proper  to  the  Lower 
Miocene.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Cainotherium  of  Bravard,  a 
genus  not  far  removed  from  the  Anoplotherium,  is  represented 
by  several  species,  one  of  which,  as  I  learn  from  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
agrees  with  Microtheri/um  Benggeri  of  the  Mayence  basin.  In 
like  manner  the  Amphitragulus  degans  of  Pomel,  an  Auvergne 
fossil,  is  identified  by  Waterhouse  with  Dorcatherium  nanum  of 
Kaup,  a  Rhenish  species  from  Weissenau,  near  Mayence.  A 
small  species  also  of  rodent,  of  the  genus  Titanomys  of  H.  von 
Meyer,  is  common  to  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Mayence  and  the 
Limagne  d' Auvergne;  and  there  are  many  other  points  of  agree- 
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ment  which  the  discordance  of  nomendatnre  tends  to  conceal. 
A  remarkable  carnivorous  genus,  the  Hycenodon  of  Laizer,  is 
represented  by  more  than  one  species.  The  same  genus  has  also 
been  found  in  the  Upper  Eocene  marls  of  Hordwell  CliflT, 
Hampshire,  just  below  the  level  of  the  Bembridge  Limestone, 
and  therefore  a  formation  older  than  the  Gypsum  of  Paris. 
Several  species  of  opossum  (Didelphis)  are  met  with  in  the  same 
strata  of  the  Limagne.  The  total  number  of  mammalia  enu- 
merated by  M.  Pomel  as  appertaining  to  the  Lower  Miocene 
fauna  of  the  Limagne  and  V^ay,  falls  little  short  of  a  hundred, 
and  with  them  are  associated  some  large  crocodiles  and  tortoises, 
and  some  Ophidian  and  Batrachian  reptiles.  The  birds  of 
the  Limagne  and  those  of  the  Mayence  basin  are,  according 
to  Mr.  Milne  Edwards,  almost  identical.  Among  these,  in  the 
Limagne,  are  extinct  species  of  duck,  stork,  and  many  of  the 
swallow  tribe ;  also  several  kinds  of  pheasants  and  species  of 
trogon  and  parrot,  birds  that  are  now  confined  to  Asia  and  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 

&ower  Molasse  of  Switzerland, — The  two  upper  divisions 
of  the  Swiss  Molasse— the  one  freshwater,  the  other  marine — 
have  already  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  treat  of  the  third  division,  which  is  of  Lower  Miocene 
age.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  Lower  Molasse  is  freshwater ; 
yet  some  of  the  inferior  beds  contain  a  mixture  of  marine  and 
fluviatile  shells,  the  Gerithvum  ma/rgarxtacewm,  a  well-known 
Lower  Miocene  fossil,  being  one  of  the  marine  species.  Not- 
withstanding, therefore,  that  some  of  these  Lower  Miocene 
strata  consist  of  old  shingle  beds  several  thousand  feet  in 
thickness,  as  in  the  Rigi  near  Lucerne,  and  in  the  Speer  near 
Wesen,  mountains  5,000  and  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  de- 
position of  the  whole  series  must  have  begun  at  or  below  the  sea- 
level. 

The  conglomerates,  as  might  be  expected,  are  often  very 
unequal  in  thickness,  in  closely  adjoining  districts,  since  in  a 
littoral  formation  accumulations  of  pebbles  would  swell  out 
in  certain  places  where  rivers  entered  the  sea,  and  would  thin 
out  to  comparatively  small  dimensions  where  no  streams,  or  only 
small  ones,  came  down  to  the  coast.  For  ages,  in  spite  of  a 
gradual  depression  of  the  land  and  adjacent  sea-bottom,  the 
rivers  continued  to  cover  the  sinking  area  with  their  deltas ; 
until  finally,  the  subsidence  being  in  excess,  the  sea  of  the 
Middle  Molasse  gained  upon  the  land,  and  marine  beds  were 
thrown  down  over  the  dense  mass  of  freshwater  and  brackish- 
water  deposit,  called  the  Lower  Molasse,  which  had  previousljf' 
accumulated. 
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nora  of  tbe  Siower  MoUuise. — In  part  of  the  Swiss  Molasse 
whioh  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Lower  Miocene  Period,  the 
number  of  plants  has  been  estimated  at  more  than  500  species, 
somewhat  exceeding  those  which  were  before  enumerated  as 
occurring  in  the  two  upper  divisions.  The  Swiss  Lower  Miocene 
may  best  be  studied  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  between  Lausanne  and  Yevay,  where  the  contiguous 
villages  of  Monod  and  Kivaz  are  situated.  The  strata  there, 
which  I  have  myself  examined,  consist  of  alternations  of  con- 
glomerate, sandstone,  and  finely  laminated  marls  with  fossil 
plants.  A  small  stream  falls  in  a  succession  of  cascades  over 
the  harder  beds  of  pudding-stone,  which  resist,  while  the  sand- 
stone and  plant-bearing  shales  and  marls  give  way.  From  the 
latter  no  less  than  193  species  of  plants  have  been  obtained  by 
the  exertions  of  MM.  Heer  and  Gaudin,  and  they  are  considered 
to  afford  a  true  type  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Lower  Miocene 
formations  of  Switzerland — a  vegetation  departing  farther  in  its 
character  from  that  now  flourishing  in  Europe  than  any  of  the 
higher  members  of  the  series  before  alluded  to,  and  yet  dis- 
playing so  much  affinity  to  the  flora  of  (Eningen  as  to  make  it 
natural  for  the  botanist  to  refer  the  whole  to  one  and  the  same 
Miocene  period.  There  are,  indeed,  no  less  than  81  species  of 
these  Older  Miocene  plants  which  pass  up  into  the  flora  of 
(Eningen. 

This  fact  is  important  as  bearing  on  the  propriety  of  classify- 
ing the  Lower  Molasse  of  Switzerland  as  belonging  to  the  Miocene 
rather  than  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Eocene  period.  There  are, 
indeed,  so  many  types  among  the  fossils  both  specific  and  generic 
which  have  a  wide  range  through  the  whole  of  the  Molasse,  that 
a  unity  of  character  is  thereby  stamped  on  the  whole  flora,  in 
spite  of  the  contrast  between  the  plants  of  the  uppermost  and 
lowest  formations,  or  between  CEningen  and  Monod.  The  proofs 
of  a  warmer  climate  and  the  excess  of  arborescent  over  herba- 
ceous plants  and  of  evergreen  trees  over  deciduous  species,  are 
characters  common  to  the  whole  flora,  but  which  are  intensified 
as  we  descend  to  the  inferior  deposits. 

Nearly  all  the  plants  at  Monod  are  contained  in  three  layers 
of  marl  separated  by  two  of  soft  sandstone.  The  thickness  of 
the  marls  is  ten  feet,  and  vegetable  matter  predominates  so 
much  in  some  layers  as  to  form  an  imperfect  lignite.  One  bed 
is  filled  with  large  leaves  of  a  species  of  fig  (Flciis  popnlhia),  and 
of  a  hornbeam  {Carpinus  grcmdis),  the  strength  of  the  wind 
having  probably  been  great  when  they  were  blown  into  the  lake ; 
whereas  another  contiguous  layer  contains  almost  exclusively 
smaller  leaves,  indicating,  apparently,  a  diminished  strength  in 
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the  wind.    Some  of  the  upper  beds  at  Uoaod  abound  in  leaves 

of  Proteaces,  Cyperaceaa,  and  ferns,  while  in  gome  of  the  lower 

ones  Sequoia,  Cimuimomum,  and  Sparganium  are  common.     In 

one  bed  of  sandstone  the  trunk  of  a  large  palm  ■  tree  was  foimd 

unaocompanied  by  other  foaaila,  p.    ,^ 

and  near  Yevay,  in  the  same 

series  or  Lower  Miocene  strata, 

the  leaves  of  a  fan-palm  of  the 

genus  Sabal  (fig.  161),  a  genus 

now  proper  to  North  America, 

were  obtained. 

Among  other  genera  of  the 
same  class  is  a  FlahelkiHa  occur- 
ring near  Lausanne,  and  a  mag- 
nificent Phcetticites  allied  to  the 
date-palm.  When  these  plants 
flourished  the  climate  must  have 
been  much  hotter  than  now. 
The  Alps  were  no  doubt  much 
lower,  and  the  palms  now  found  fossil  in'strata  elevated  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea  grew  nearly  at  the  sea-level,  as  is  demon- 
strated by  the  brackish-water  character  of  some  of  the  beds  into 
which  they  were  carried  by  winds  or  rivers  from  the  adjoining 

In  the  same  plant-bearing  deposits  of  the  Lower  Molasse  in 
Switzerland  leaves  have  been  found  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  order  Proteaceie  already  spoken  of  as  well  represented  in 
the  CEningen  beds  (see  p.  203).  The  Proteas  and  other  plants 
of  this  family  now  flourish  at  the  Cape  of  Gtood  Hop» ;  while  the 
Banksias,  and  a  set  of  genera  distinct  from  those  of  Africa,  grow 
most  luxuriantly  in  the  southern  and  temperate  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia. They  were  probably  inhabitants,  says  Heer,  of  dry  hilly 
ground ;  and  the  stiff  leathery  character  of  their  leaveB  must  have 
been  favourable  to  their  preservation,  allowing  them  to  float  on  a 
river  for  great  distances  without  being  injured  and  then  to  sink, 
when  water-logged,  to  the  bottom.  It  has  been  objected  that 
the  fruit  of  the  Prot«acefe  is  of  so  tough  and  enduring  a  texture 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  more  commonly  met  with ;  but  in  the 
first  place  we  must  not  forget  the  numerous  cones  found  in  the 
Eocene  strata  of  Sheppej,  which  all  admit  to  be  proteaceous  and 
to  belong  to  at  least  two  species  (see  p.  247).  Secondly,  besides 
the  fruit  of  Hakea  before  mentioned  (p.  204),  Heer  found  asso- 
ciated with  fossil  leaves,  having  the  exact  form  and  nervation  of 
Banksia,  fruit  precisely  such  as  may  have  come  from  a  cone  of 
that  plant,  and  lately  he  has  received  another  kqv&ke  \c^h 
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from  the  Lower  Miocene  strata  of  Lucerne.    They  maj  hare 
fallen  out  of  a  deoayed  cone  in  the  aame  waj  aa  often  happens 


Srgitftia  Lftnffxdorfil. 


to  the  seeds  of  the  spruce  fir,  Pmtu  nlne»,  found  scattered  over 
the  ground  in  our  woods.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  among  the 
Irring   ProteaceEB   the  cones  are  very  firmly  attached   to  the 


branches,  so  that  the  seeds  drop  out  without  the 

iaUing  to  tiie  ground ;  and  thia  may  perhaps  bo  the  reason 


itself 
why, 
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in  some  instances  in  which  fossil  seeds  have  been  found,  no 
traces  of  the  cone  have  been  observed. 

Among  the  Ooniferss  the  Sequoia  (fig.  153)  is  common  at 
Rivaz,  and  is  one  of  the  most  universal  plants  in  the  Lowest 
Miocene  of  Switzerland,  while  it  also  characterises  the  Miocene 
Brown  Coals  of  Germany  and  certain  beds  of  the  Val  d'Amo, 
which  I  have  called  Older  Pliocene,  p.  190. 

Among  the  ferns  met  with  in  profusion  at  Monod  is  the 
Lastroea  stiricicay  Unger,  which  has  a  wide  range  in  the  Miocene 
period  from  strata  of  the  age  of  (Eningen  to  the  lowest  part  of 
the  Swiss  molasse.  In  some  specimens,  as  shown  in  figure  1 54, 
the  fructification  is  distinctly  seen. 

Among  the  laurels  several  species  of  Cmruamomif/m  are  very 
conspicuous.  Besides  0.  polymorphv/m,  before  figured,  p.  203, 
another  species  also  ranges  from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper 
Molasse  of  Switzerland,  and  is  very  characteristic  of  dififereni 
deposits  of  Brown  Coal  in  Germany.  It  has  been  called  Cinnor 
momum  Bossmclssleri  by  Heer  (see  fig.  155).  The  leaves  are 
easily  recognised  as  having  two  side  veins,  which  run  up  un- 
interruptedly to  their  point. 

Ajnerlcan  cbaracter  of  tbe  flora. — If  we  consider  not  merely 
the  number  of  species  but  those  plants  which  constitute  the 
mass  of  the  Lower  Miocene  vegetation,  we  find  the  European 
part  of  the  fossil  flora  very  much  less  prominent  than  in  the 
(Eningen  beds,  while  the  foreground  is  occupied  by  American 
forms,  by  evergreen  oaks,  maples,  poplars,  planes,  Liquidambar, 
Bobinia,  Sequoia,  Taxodium,  and  temate-leaved  pines.  There 
is  also  a  much  greater  fusion  of  the  characters  now  belonging  to 
distinct  botanical  provinces  than  in  the  Upper  Miocene  flora, 
and  we  shall  find  this  fusion  still  more  strikingly  exemplified  as 
we  go  back  to  the  soitecedent  Eocene  and  Cretaceous  periods. 

Professor  Heer  has  advocated  the  doctrine,  first  advanced  by 
Unger  to  explain  the  large  number  of  American  genera  in  the 
Miocene  flora  of  Europe,  that  the  present  basin  of  the  Atlantic 
was  occupied  by  land  over  which  the  Miocene  flora  could  pass 
freely.  But  other  able  botanists  have  shown  that  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  the  American  plants  came  from  the  east  and  not 
from  the  west,  and,  instead  of  reaching  Europe  by  the  shortest 
route  over  an  imaginary  Atlantis,  migrated  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, crossing  the  whole  of  Asia. 

.Arctic  Miocene  Flora« — But  when  we  indulge  in  specula- 
tions as  to  the  geographical  origin  of  the  Miocene  plants  of 
Central  Europe,  we  must  take  into  account  the  discoveries  re- 
cently made  of  a  rich  terrestrial  flora  having  fl.ouxis2cv!^^  'yclH^^ 
Arcj^^tegions  in  the  Miocene  period  iroixv  ^Ykic^  msxcf  w^^^^*^ 
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may  have  migrated  from  a  common  centre  so  as  to  reach  the 
present  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Professor 
Heer  has  examined  the  various  collections  of  fossil  plants  that 
have  been  obtained  in  N.  Greenland  (lat.  70°),*  Iceland,  Spitz- 
bergen,  and  other  parts  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  has  determined 
that  they  are  of  Miocene  age  and  indicate  a  temperate  climate.* 
Including  the  collections  recently  brought  from  Greenland  by 
Mr.  Whymper,  the  Arctic  Miocene  flora  now  comprises  353 
species,  and  that  of  Greenland  169  species,  of  which  69,  or  nearly 
two-fifths,  are  identical  with  plants  found  in  the  Miocene  beds 
of  Central  Europe.  Considerably  more  than  half  the  number 
are  trees,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  since  at  the  present  day 
trees,  do  not  exist  in  any  part  of  Greenland  even  10°  farther 
south. 

More  than  50  species  of  Conif ersa  have  been  found,  includ- 
ing several  Sequoias  (allied  to  the  gigantic  Wellingtonia  of 
California),  with  species  of  Thujopsis  and  Salisburia  now  pecu- 
liar to  Japan.  There  are  also  beeches,  oaks,  planes,  poplars, 
maples,  walnuts,  limes,  and  even  a  magnolia,  two  cones  of  which 
have  recently  been  obtained,  proving  that  this  splendid  tree  not 
only  lived  but  ripened  its  fruit  within  the  Arctic  circle.  Many 
of  the  limes,  planes,  and  oaks  were  large-leaved  species,  and 
both  flowers  and  fruit,  besides  immense  quantities  of  leaves,  are 
in  many  cases  preserved.  Among  the  shrubs  were  many  ever- 
greens, as  Andromeda^  and  two  extinct  genera,  Daphnogene  and 
M^Clintockia,  with  fine  leathery  leaves,  together  with  hazel, 
blackthorn,  holly,  logwood,  and  hawthorn.  Potomogeton, 
Sparganiv/niy  and  Menyanthes  grew  in  the  swamps,  while  ivy 
and  vines  twined  around  the  forest  trees,  and  broad-leaved  ferns 
grew  beneath  their  shade.  Even  in  Spitzbergen,  as  far  north  as 
lat.  78°  56',  no  less  than  179  species  of  fossil  plants  have  been 
obtained,  including  Taxodiwm  of  two  species,  hazel,  poplar, 
alder,  beech,  plane-tree,  and  lime.*  Such  a  vigorous  growth  of 
trees  within  12°  of  the  pole,  where  now  a  dwarf  willow  and  a 
few  herbaceous  plants  form  the  only  vegetation,  and  where  the 
ground  is  covered  with  almost  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  is  truly 
remarkable. 

The  identity  of  so  many  of  the  fossils  with  Miocene  species  of 
Central  Europe  and  Italy  not  only  proves  that  the  climate  of 

s  During  the  last  English  Polar  Expedition  to  N.  Greenland,  1875, 
twenty-five  species  of  plants  of  Miocene  age  were  found  by  Captain  Feilden 
in  Grinnell-land,81°  46'  N.  lat.,  and  described  by  Prof.  Heer,  Q.  J.  G.  Soc, 
vol.  xxxiv.  p.  66. 

^  Heer,  Flora  Fossilis  Arctica,  and  Fossil-Flora  von  Alaska,  1869. 

^  Heer,  Miocene  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Spitzbergen.    Stockholm,  1875. 
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Greenland  was  much  warmer  than  it  is  now,  but  also  renders  it 
probable  that  a  much  more  uniform  climate  prevailed  over  the 
entire  northern  hemisphere.  This  is  also  indicated  by  the 
whole  character  of  the  Upper  Miocene  Flora  of  Central  Europe, 
which  does  not  necessitate  a  mean  temperature  very  much 
greater  than  exists  at  present,  if  we  suppose  such  absence  of 
winter  cold  as  is  proper  to  insular  climates.  Professor  Heer 
believes  that  the  mean  temperature  of  North  Greenland  must 
have  been  at  least  30°  higher  than  at  present,  while  an  addition 
of  10°  to  the  mean  temperature  of  Central  Europe  woidd  pro- 
bably be  as  much  as  was  required.  The  chief  locality  where 
this  wonderful  flora  is  preserved  is  at  Atanekerdluk  in  North 
Greenland  (lat.  70°),  on  a  hiU  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,200 
feet  above  the  sea.  There  is  here  a  considerable  succession  of 
sedimentary  strata  pierced  by  volcanic  rocks.  Fossil  plants 
occur  in  all  the  beds  ;  and  the  erect  trunks  as  thick  as  a  man's 
body  which  are  sometimes  found,  together  with  the  abundance 
of  specimens  of  flowers  and  fruit  in  good  preservation,  suffi- 
ciently prove  that  the  plants  grew  where  they  are  now  found. 
At  Disco  Island  and  other  localities  on  the  same  part  of  the 
coast)  good  tertiary  coal  is  abundant,  interstratified  with  beds 
of  sandstone  in  some  of  which  fossil  plants  have  also  been 
found,  similar  to  those  at  Atanekerdluk. 

XKiwer  Miocene,  Bel^iimi. — The  Upper  Miocene  Bolder- 
berg  beds,  mentioned  at  p.  206,  rest  on  a  Lower  Miocene  for- 
mation called  the  Kupelian  of  Dumont.  This  formation  is  best 
seen  at  the  villages  of  Rupelmonde  and  Boom,  ten  miles  south 
of  Antwerp,  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  and  near  the  junction 
with  it  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Rupel.  A  stiff  clay  abound- 
ing in  fossils  is  extensively  worked  at  the  above  localities  for 
making  tiles.  It  attains  a  thickness  of  about  100  feet,  and, 
though  very  different  in  age,  much  resembles  in  mineral  cha- 

Fig.156. 


Leda  (NucuUi)  Desfuiyetiana,  Nyst.,  nat.  size. 

racter  the  *  London  Clay,'  containing,  like  it,  septaria  or  con- 
cretions of  argillaceous  limestone  traversed  by  cracks  in  the 
interior,  which  are  filled  with  calc-spar.     The  shells,  referable 
to  about  forty  species,  have  been  described  by  "MTML  "^y^X.  «s^^ 
De  Eoninck.    Among  them  Leda,  (or  Nitcula)  DesKo/\)««^'v^  V^Rj^ 
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fig.  156)  is  by  far  the  most  abundant ;  a  fossil  unknown  as  yet 
in  the  English  tertiary  strata,  but  when  young  much  resembling 
Leda  amygdcUoides  of  the  London  Clay  proper  (see  fig.  212, 
p.  249).  Among  other  characteristic  shells  are  Pecten  Hcening- 
ha/usii,  and  a  species  of  CasMariay  and  several  of  the  genus 
Fleurotoma,  Not  a  few  of  these  testacea  agree  with  English 
Eocene  species,  such  as  Actoeon  sirmilatus,  Sow.,  CanceUaria 
evulsa,  Brander,  Corbula  pisum  (fig.  158),  and  NautUva  (AUma) 
ziczac.  They  are  accompanied  by  many  teeth  of  sharks,  as 
Lamna  contortidens,  Ag.,  Oxyrhma  xiphodoriy  Ag.,  Ca/rcharodon 
a/ngustid&ns  (see  fig.  195,  p.  244),  Ag.,  and  other  fish,  some  of 
them  common  to  the  Middle  Eocene  strata. 

Kleyn  Spawen  beds. — The  succession  of  the  Lower  Miocene 
strata  of  Belgium  can  be  best  studied  in  the.  environs  of  Kleyn 
Spawen,  a  village  situated  about  seven  miles  west  of  Maestricht, 
in  the  old  province  of  Limburg,  in  Belgium.  In  that  region, 
about  200  species  of  testacea,  marine  and  freshwater,  have  been 
obtained,  with  many  f  oraminif  era  and  remains  of  fish.  In  none 
of  the  Belgian  Lower  Miocene  strata  could  I  find  any  nummu- 
lites ;  and  M.  d'Archiac  had  previously  observed  that  these 
foraminifera  characterise  his  '  Lower  Tertiary  Series,'  as  •  con- 
trasted with  the  Middle,  and  they  therefore  serve  as  a  good  test 
of  age  between  Eocene  and  Miocene,  at  least  in  Belgium  and  the 
North  of  France.^  Between  the  Bolderberg  beds  and  the 
Kupelian  clay  there  is  a  great  gap  in  Belguim,  which  seems, 
according  to  M.  Beyrich,  to  be  filled  up  in  the  North  of  Ger- 
many by  what  he  calls  the  Sternberg  beds,  and  which,  had 
Diunont  found  them  in  Belgium,  he  might  probably  have 
termed  Upper  RupeHan. 

liower  Miocene  of  Germany. — R^ipelicm  Clay  of  Hermsdorf, 
near  Berlin, — Professor  Beyrich  has  described  a  mass  of  clay, 
used  for  making  tiles,  withhi  seven  miles  of  the  gates  of  Berlin, 
near  the  village  of  Hermsdorf ,  rising  up  from  beneath  the  sands 
with  which  that  country  is  chiefly  overspread.  This  clay  is 
more  than  forty  feet  thick,  of  a  dark  Wuish-grey  colour,  and, 
'like  that  of  Rupelmonde,  contains  septaria.  Among  other  shells 
the  Leda  Deshayesiana,  before  mentioned  (fig.  156),  abounds, 
together  with  many  species  of  Fleurotomaf  Voluta,  &c.,  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  fossils  being  identical  in  species  with  those  of 
Rupehnonde. 

MoAjence  &(mn. — An  elaborate  description  has  been  published 
by  Dr.  F.  Sandberger  of  the  Mayence  tertiary  area,  which 
occupies  a  tract  from  five  to  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  extending 

0  D'Archiac,  Monogr.,  pp.  79, 100. 
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for  a  great  distance  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from 
Mayence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mannheim,  and  which  is  also 
found  to  the  east,  north,  and  south-weat  of  Frankfort.  M.  de 
Koninck,  of  Li^,  first  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  purelj 
muine  portion  of  the  deposit  contained  many  species  of  shells 
common  to  the  Kleyn  Spawen  beds,  and  to  the  clay  of  Bupel- 
monde,  near  Antwerp.  Among  these  he  mentioned  Canidaria 
depreaaa,  Tritonium  argutum,  Brander  {T.  fiaiuhietim,  De 
Koninck),  TomateUa  dmidata,  Aporrhaia  Sowerbyi,  Leda  Ih»- 
hayesiana  (fig.  166),  Corbula  ptsum  (fig.  16S,  p.  327),  and  others. 

Z^wer  MlMene  bed*  of  Croatia. — The  Brown  Coal  of 
Badaboj,  near  Agram,  in  Croatia,  not  far  from  the  borders  of 
Styria,  is  covered,  says  Yon  Buch,  by  beds  oontainii^  the 
marine  shells  of  the  Vienna  basin,  or,  in  other  words,  by  Upper 
Miocene  or  Falnnian  strata.  They  appear  to  correspond  in 
age  to  the  Mayence  basin,  or  to  the  Bupelian  strata  of  Belgium. 
They  have  yielded  more  than  200  species  of  fossil  plants,  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Professor  Unger.  These  plants  are  well 
preserved  in  a  hard  marlstone,  and  contain  several  palms ; 
among  them  the  Sabal  (fig.  161,  p.  219),  and  another  genus 
allied  to  the  date-palm,  Fhtenicites  ipeeU^iilis.  The  only  abun- 
dant plant  among  the  Badaboj  fossils  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  Upper  Miocono  period  is  the  Pop^ilus  mwtabUU,  whereas  no 
less  tlian  fifty  of  the  Badaboj  species  are  common  to  the  more 
ancient  fiora  of  the  Lower  Molasse  of  Switzerland. 

The  insect  fauna  is  very  rich,  and,  like  the  plants,  indicates  a 


rei  Miocene,  lUdsboi,  Orcatta. 


more  tropical  climate  than  do  the  foaaila  of  (Eningen  presently 
to  be  mentioned.     There  are  ten  species  of  Termites,  or  whita 
ants,  some  of  gigantic  size,  and  large  dn^u-fliM  m*^  c^qi^^kA. 
wings,  like  thoee  of  the  Southern  BttAw  ia  ScicVb  £kX(tf^ff»-> 

LB 
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there  are  also  grasshoppers  of  considerable  size,  and  even  the 
Lepidoptera  are  not  unrepresented.  In  one  instance,  the  pat- 
tern of  a  butterfljT^s  wing  has  escaped  obliteration  in  the  marl- 
stone  of  Badaboj  ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  remoteness  of 
the  time  from  which  it  has  been  faithfully  transmitted  to  ns, 
this  fact  may  inspire  the  reader  with  some  confidence  as  to  the 
reliable  nature  of  the  characters  which  other  insects  of  a  more 
durable  texture,  such  as  the  beetles,  may  afford  for  specific 
determination.  The  Vanessa  (fig.  157)  retains,  says  Heer, 
some  of  its  colours,  and  corresponds  with  V,  Hadena  of 
India. 

Professor  Beyrich  has  made  known  to  us  the  existence  of  a 
long  succession  of  marine  strata  in  North  Germany,  which  lead 
by  an  almost  gradual  transition  from  beds  of  Upper  Miocene 
age  to  others  of  the  age  of  the  base  of  the  Lower  Miocene. 
Although  some  of  the  German  lignites  called  Brown  Coal 
belong  to  the  upper  parts  of  this  series,  the  most  important  of 
them  are  of  Lower  Miocene  date,  as  for  example,  those  of  the 
Siebengebirge,  near  Bonn,  which  are  associated  with  volcanic 
rocks.  Professor  Beyrich  confines  the  term  *  Miocene '  to  those 
strata  which  agree  in  age  with  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  and  he 
has  proposed  the  term  '  Oligocene '  for  those  older  formations 
called  Lower  Miocene  in  this  work. 

&ower  Miocene  of  Italy. — In  the  hills  of  which  the  Superga 
forms  a  part  (see  above,  p.  208)  there  is  a  great  series  of  Tertiary 
strata  which  pass  downwards  into  the  Lower  Miocene.  Even 
in  the  Superga  itself  there  are  some  fossil  plants  which,  accord- 
ing to  Heer,  have  never  been  found  in  Switzerland  so  high  as 
the  marine  Molasse,  such  as  Bcmkda  hngifoUa  and  Carpiwus 
grcmdis.  In  several  parts  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  as  at 
D^go  and  Carcare^  the  Lower  Miocene  appears,  containing 
some  nummulites,  and  at  Cadibona,  north  of  Savona,  freshwater 
strata  of  the  same  age  occur,  with  dense  beds  of  lignite  enclos- 
ing remains  of  the  Anthracothervum  magrmm  and  A,  mmimuniy 
besides  other  mammalia  enumerated  by  GastaldL  In  these 
beds  a  great  number  of  the  Lower  Miocene  plants  of  Switzerland 
have  been  discovered. 

abower  Miocene  of  Bngrland — Bempstead  beds. — We  have 
already  stated  that  the  Upper  Miocene  formation  is  nowhere 
represented  in  the  British  Isles ;  but  strata  referable  to  the 
Lower  Miocene  period  are  found  both  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  In  the  Hampshire  basin  these  occupy  a  very 
small  superficial  area,  having  been  discovered  by  the  late 
Edward  Forbes  at  Hempstead  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight^  where  they  are  170  feet  thick,  and 
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rich  in  characteristic  marine  shells.  They  overlie  the  upper- 
most of  an  extensive  series  of  Eocene  deposits  of  marine, 
brackish,  and  freshwater  formations,  which  rest  on  the  Chalk 
and  terminate  upwards  in  strata  corresponding  in  age  to  the 
Paris  gypsum,  and  containing  the  same  extinct  genera  of  quad- 
rupeds, Falceotherinniy  AnoplotheHv/m,  and  others  which  Cuvier 
first  described.  The  following  is  the  succession  of  these  Lower 
Miocene  strata,  most  of  them  exposed  in  a  cliff  east  of  Yar- 
mouth. 

1.  The  uppermost  or  Corbula  beds,  consisting  of  marine 
sands  and  clays,  contain  Voluta  Rathieri,  a  characteristic  Lower 
Miocene  shell ;  Corbula  pisum  (fig.  158),  a  species  common  to  the 
Upper  Eocene  clay  of  Barton ;  Cyretia  semistriata  (fig.  159), 
several  Cerithia,  and  other  shells  peculiar  to  this  series. 


Fig.  168. 


Pig.  169. 


Corbula  pisum.    Hempstead  Beds, 
Isle  of  Wight. 


Cyrena  semUtriatUy  |. 
Hempstead  Beds. 


2.  Next  below  are  freshwater  and  estuary  marls  and  carbon- 
aceous clays,  in  the  brackish- water  portion  of  which  are  found 
abundantly  Cerithmm  pUcatuniy  Lam.  (fig.  160),  C.  elegans  (fig. 
161),  and  0.  tricincttim ;  also  Bissoa  Chastelii  (fig.  162),  a  very 

Fig.  160.  Fig.  161. 


Fig.  163. 


Cerithiutn  plicatum,     Cerithium  elegans,    Rissoa  Chastelii,  Nyst.      Paludina  lenta,  \t 
,   Lam.,  nat.   size.        nat.  size.  Hemp-       Sp.  Hempstead,  Isle     Hempstead  Beds. 
Hempstead.  stead.  of  Wight. 

conunon  Kleyn  Spawen  shell,  which  occurs  in  each  of  the 
four  subdivisions  of  the  Hempstead  series  down  to  \\;i&  \^%s^^ 
where  it  passes  into  the  Bembridge  beds,    la  \iia  tefiStc««X«t 
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portion  of  the  same  beds  Pahidina  lerUa  (fig.  163)  occurs ;  a 
shell 'identified  by  some  conchologists  with  a  species  now  living,- 
P.  wiicolor;  also  several  species  of  Lirmiceus,  Planorhis,  and 
Unio, 

3.  The  next  series,  or  middle  freshwater  and  estuary  marls, 
are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  Melania  fasciata,  Fcdudviia 
lenta,  and  clays  with  Cypris ;  the  lowest  bed  contains  Cyrena 
semistriata  (fig.  159),  mingled  with  Cerithia  and  a  Panopoea. 

4.  The  lower  freshwater  and  estuary  marls  contain  Mela/iiia 
eostatay  Sow.,  Melanopsis,  &c.  The  bottom  bed  is  carbonaceous, 
and  called  the  '  Black  band,'  in  which  Rissoa  Chastelii  (fig.  162) 
before  alluded  to  is  common.  This  bed  contains  a  mixture  of 
Hempstead  shells  with  those  of  the  underlying  Upper  Eocene 
or  Bembridge  series.  The  mammalia,  among  which  is  Hyopo- 
tamus  bovirms,  differ,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  from  those  of 
the  Bembridge  beds.  The  Hyopotamus  belongs  to  the  hog 
tribe,  or  the  same  family  as  the  Anthracotherium,  of  which 
seven  species,  varying  in  size  from  the  hippopotamus  to  the 
wild  boar,  have  been  found  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe 
associated  with  the  lignites  of  the  Lower  Miocene  period. 

Among  the  plants.  Professor  Heer  has  recognised  four  species 
common  to  the  lignite  of  Bovey  Tracey  (a  Lower  Miocene  for- 
mation presently  to  be  described)  :  namely  Sequoia  Couttsice, 
Heer  ;  Andromeda  reticulata,  Ettingsh.  ;  Nelumbium,  (Nymphcea) 
Doris,  Heer  ;  and  Carpolithes  Websteri,  Brong.^  The  seed- 
vessels  of  Chara  mecHcagirmla,  Brong.,  and  G,  helicteres  are 
characteristic  of  the  Hempstead  beds  generally. 

Kigmites  and  Clays  of  Bovey  Tracey,  Devonsbire. — Sur- 
rounded by  the  granite  and  other  rocks  of  the  Dartmoor  hill 
in  Devonshire,  is  a  formation  of  clay,  sand,  and  lignite,  long 
known  to  geologists  as  the  Bovey  Coal  formation,  respecting 
the  age  of  which,  until  the  year  1861,  opinions  were  very 
unsettled.  This  deposit  is  situated  at  Bovey  Tracey,  a  village 
distant  eleven  miles  from  Exeter  in  a  south-west,  and  about  as 
far  from  Torquay  in  a  north-west,  direction.  The  strata  extend 
over  a  plain  nine  miles  long,  and  they  consist  of  the  materials 
of  decomposed  and  worn- down  granite  mixed  with  vegetable 
matter,  and  have  evidently  filled  up  an  ancient  hollow  or  lake- 
like expansion  of  the  valleys  of  the  Bovey  and  Teign. 

The  lignite  is  of  bad  quality  for  economical  purposes,  having 
^  great  admixture  of  iron  pyrites,  and  emitting  a  sulphurous 
odour ;  it  has,  however,  been  successfully  applied  to  the  baking 

7  Pengelly,  preface  to  *The  Lignite  Formationof  Bovey  Tracey,' p.  xvii. ; 
London  18&3. 
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of  pottery,  for  which  some  of  the  fine  clays  are  well  adapted. 
Mr.  Pengelly  has  confirmed  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche's  opinion  that 
much  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  old  lacxistrine  formation  has 
been  removed  by  denudation.® 

At  the  surface  is  a  dense  covering  of  white  clay  and  gravel 
with  angular  stones  probably  of  the  Pleistocene  period,  for  in 
the  day  are  three  species  of  willow  and  the  dwarf  birch,  Betfda 
noma,  indicating  a  climate  colder  than  that  of  Devonshire  at  the 
present  day. 

Below  this  are  Lower  Miocene  strata  about  300  feet  in  thick- 
ness, in  the  upper  part  of  which  are  twenty-six  beds  of  Hgnite, 
clay,  and  sand,  and  at  their  base  a  ferruginous  quartzose  sand, 
varying  in  thickness  from  two  to  twenty-seven  feet.     Below 
this  sand  are  forty-five  beds  of  alternating  lignite  and  clay.    No 
shells  or  bones  of  mammalia,  and  no  insect,  with  the  exception 
of  one  fragment  of  a  beetle  {Bupestris)  ;  in  a  word,  no  organic 
remains,  except  plants,  have  as  yet  been  found.     These  plants 
occur  in  fourteen  of  the  beds ;  namely,  in  two  of  the  clays,  and 
the  rest  in  the  lignites.     One  of  the  beds  is  a  perfect  mat  of  the 
dibris  of  a  coniferous  tree,  called  by  Heer  Sequoia  GouUsue, 
intermixed  with  leaves  of  ferns.     The  same  Sequoia  (before 
mentioned  as  a  Hempstead  fossil,  is  spread  through  all  parts 
of  the  formation,  its  cones,  and  seeds,  and  branches  of  every 
age  being  preserved.     It  is  a  species  supplying  a  link  between 
iS.  Langsdorfii  (see  fig.  153,  p.  220)  and  8,  Sternbergi,  the  widely 
spread  fossil  representatives  of  the  two  living  trees  8.  semper- 
virens  and  8.  gigantea  (or  Wellingtonia),  both  now  confined  to 
California.     Another  bed  is  full  of  the  large  rhizomes  of  ferns, 
while  two   others   are  rich  in  dicotyledonous  leaves.     In  all 
Professor  Heer  enumerates  forty-nine  species  of  plants,  twenty 
of  which  are  common  to  the  Miocene  beds  of  the  Continent,  a 
majority  of  them  being  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Miocene. 
The  new  species,  also  of  Bovey,  are  allied  to  plants  of  the 
older  Miocene  deposits  of  Switzerland,   Germany,  and  other 
Continental  countries.     The  grape-stones  of  two  species  of  vine 
occur  in  the  clays,  and  leaves  of  the  fig,  and  seeds  of  a  water- 
lily.     The  oak  and  laurel  have  supplied  many  leaves.     Of  the 
triple-nerved  laurels  several  are  referred  to  Cinnamomum.  There 
are  leaves  also  of  a  palm  of  which  the  genus  is  not  determined. 
Leaves  also  of  protaceous  forms,  like  some  of  the  Continental 
fossils  before  mentioned,  occur,  and  ferns  like  the  well-known 
Lastr<za  stvriaca  (fig.  154,  p.  220),  displaying  at  Bovey  as  in 
Switzerland  its  fructification. 

8  PhU.  Trans.,  1863.    Paper  by  W.  Pengelly,  l^^BJ^.,  «x^l>t«  Os««JA. 
Heer. 
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The  croziers  of  some  of  the  young  ferns  are  very  perfect,  and 
were  at  first  mistaken  by  collectors  for  shells  of  the  genus  Plcm- 
orbU,  On  the  whole,  the  vegetation  of  Bovey  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  a  sub-tropical  climate  in  Devonshire,  in  the  Lower 
Miocene  period. 

Scotland.— Isle  of  Moll. — In  the  sea-cliffs,  forming  the  head- 
land of  Ardtun,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides, 
several  bands  of  tertiary  strata  containing  leaves  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  were  discovered  in  1851  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.® 
From  his  description  it  appears  that  there  are  three  leaf-beds, 
varying  in  thickness  from  H  to  2^  feet,  which  are  interstratified 
with  volcanic  tuff  and  trap,  the  whole  mass  being  about  130 
feet  in  thickness.  A  sheet  of  basalt  40  feet  thick  covers  the 
whole ;  and  another  columnar  bed  of  the  same  rock,  10  feet 
thick,  is  exposed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff.  One  of  the  leaf- 
beds  consists  of  a  compressed  mass  of  leaves  unaccompanied  by 
any  stems,  as  if  they  had  been  blown  into  a  marsh  where  a 
species  of  Equisetv/m  grew,  of  which  the  remains  are  plentifully 
embedded  in  clay. 

It  is  supposed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  that  this  formation  was 
accumulated  in  a  shallow  lake  or  marsh  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  volcano,  which  emitted  showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of  lava. 
The  tufaceous  envelope  of  the  fossils  may  have  fallen  into  the 
lake  from  the  air  as  volcanic  dust,  or  have  been  washed  down 
into  it  as  mud  from  the  adjoining  land.  Even  without  the  aid 
of  Tertiary  fossil  plants,  we  might  have  decided  that  the  deposit 
was  newer  than  the  chalk,  for  chalk  flints  containing  cretaceous 
fossils  were  detected  by  the  Duke  in  the  principal  mass  of  vol* 
canic  ashes  or  tuff.^ 

The  late  Edward  Forbes  observed  that  some  of  the  plants  of 
this  formation  resembled  those  of  Croatia,  described  by  Unger  ; 
and  his  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  Professor  Heer,  who 
found  that  the  conifer  most  prevalent  was  the  Seqicoia  Langs- 
dor  ffi  (fig.  153,  p.  220),  also  Corylus  grosse-detitata,  a  Lower  Mio* 
cene  species  of  Switzerland  and  of  Menat,  in  Auvergne.  There 
is  likewise  a  plane  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  seem  to  agree  with 
those  of  Flatcmvs  aceroides  (fig.  141,  p.  203),  and  a  fern.  Fill- 
cites  hebridica,  Forbes,  which  is  as  yet  peculiar  as  a  European 
fossil  to  Mull,  but  which  is  considered  by  Newberry  to  be 
identical  with  a  living  American  species,  Onocka  sensibilis* 

These  interesting  discoveries  in  Mull  led  geologists  to  sus- 
pect that  the  basalt  of  Antrim  and  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in 

9  Quart.  Geol.  Journal,  1851,  p.  19. 
1  Ibid.  p.  90. 
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Ireland,  might  be  of  the  same  age.  The  volcanic  rocks  that 
overlie  the  chalk,  and  some  of  the  strata  associated  with  and 
interstratified  between  masses  of  basalt,  contain  leaves  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants,  somewhat  imperfect,  but  resembling  the  beech, 
oak,  and  plane,  and  also  some  conif  erse  of  the  genera  pine  and 
Sequoia.  The  general  dearth  of  strata  in  the  British  Isles, 
intermediate  in  age  between  the  formation  of  the  Eocene  and 
Pliocene  periods,  may  arise,  says  Professor  Forbes,  from  the 
extent  of  dry  land  which  prevailed  in  that  vast  interval  of 
time.  If  land  predominated,  the  only  monuments  we  are  likely 
ever  to  find  of  Miocene  date  are  those  of  lacustrine  and  volcanic 
origin,  such  as  the  Bovey  Coal  in  Devonshire,  the  Ardtun  beds 
in  Mull,  or  the  lignites  and  associated  basalts  in  Antrim. 

abower  Miocene,  United  Btatem,— ^Nebraska, — ^In  the  terri- 
tory of  Nebraska,  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  near  the  Platte  River, 
lat.  42°  N.,  a  Tertiary  formation  occurs,  consisting  of  white 
limestone,  marls,  and  siliceous  clay,  described  by  Dr.  D.  Dale 
Owen,*  in  which  many  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds,  and  of 
chelonians  of  land  or  freshwater  forms,  are  met  with.  Among 
these.  Dr.  Leidy  describes  a  gigantic  quadruped,  caUed  by  him 
Titanotherium,  nearly  allied  to  the  Palceotheritmi,  but  larger  than 
any  of  the  species  found  in  the  Paris  gypsum.  With  these  are 
several  species  of  the  genus  Oreodon,  Leidy,  uniting  the  charac- 
ters of  pachyderms  and  ruminants  ;  Eucrotaphus,  another  new 
genus  of  the  same  mixed  character ;  two  species  of  rhinoceros 
of  the  sub-genus  Acerotherium,  a  Lower  Miocene  form  of 
Europe  before  mentioned ;  two  species  of ' Archceotheriumf  a 
pachyderm  allied  to  Chceropotamus  and  Hyracothervum  ;  also 
PcehrothervK/m,  an  extinct  ruminant  allied  to  Dorcatheriu/ifn, 
Kaup  ;  also  Agriochoegus  of  Leidy,  a  ruminant  allied  to  Meryco- 
potamms  of  Falconer  and  Cautley ;  and,  lastly,  a  large  carnivo- 
rous animal  of  the  genus  Machairodkis,  the  most  ancient  example 
of  which  in  Europe  occurs  in  the  Lower  Miocene  strata  of  Au- 
vergne,  but  of  which  some  species  are  found  in  Pliocene  depo- 
sits ;  and  one  species  even  survived  inPalsdolithic  times,  occurring 
in  Kent's  Cavern,  associated  with  unpolished  flint  implements. 
The  turtles  are  referred  to  the  genus  Testiido,  but  have  some 
affinity  to  Emys,  On  the  whole,  the  Nebraska  formation  is 
probably  newer  than  the  Paris  gypsum,  and  referable  to  the 
Lower  Miocene  period,  as  above  defined. 

'  David  Dale  Owen,  Geol.  Survey  of  Wisconsm,  &c. ;  Philad.  1862. 
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Euceae  aieu  of  Sortb  of  Europe — Table  of  English  sod  French  Eocene 
Btrattl — Upper  Eotieoe  of  England — Bembridge  beds — Oaboroe  or  St. 
Helen's  b«da — Headon  eeriea — Fossils  of  the  Barton  sands  and  claye — 
Middle  Eocene  of  England — Shells,  nummuliteB,  fish,  and  reptiles  ot  the 
Braekleaham  heda  and  Bagahot  aands — Plants  ot  Alum  Bay  and  Bonnie- 
mouth— Lower  Eocene  of  England— London  Clay  foBsila— Woolwich  and 
Reading  beda  formerly  called  '  Plaalic  Clay '— FluviatilB  beds  underlying 
deep-sea  strata— ^Thanet  aanda — Upper  Eocene  strata  of  France — ^ypeeons 
series  of  Montmarfie  and  extinct  qoadiupeda — Foaail  tootpriola  in  Paris 
gypaum — Imperfection  of  the  fieoin^ — Calcaire  siUceux — Grta  de  Beau- 
champ— Calcaiie  grossier — MilioUte  limestone — Soissonais  sands — Lover 
Eocene  of  France — Nummulitic  formations  of  Europe,  AfMca,  and  Asia — 
Eocene  strata  in  United  States — Grigantic  cetacean. 

■ooeaa  ar«na  of  tlie  Mortb  of  ■nrope. — The  strata  next  in 
order  in  the  descending  series  are  those  which  I  term  Eocene. 


tile  clialk  inclusiTe. 


In  the  accompanjing  map,  the  position  of  several  Eocene  areas 
in  tlie  North  of  Europe  is  pointed  out.     When  this  map  was 
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constructed  I,  classed  as  the  newer  part  of  the  Eocene  those 
Tertiary  strata  which  have  been  described  in  the  last  chapter  as 
Lower  Miocene,  and  to  which  M.  Beyrich  has  given  the  name 
of  Oligocene.  None  of  these  occur  in  the  London  Basin,  and 
they  occupy  in  that  of  Hampshire,  as  we  have  seen  at  p.  227, 
too  insignificant  a  superficial  area  to  be  noticed  in  a  map  on 
this  scale.  They  fill  a  larger  space  in  the  Paris  Basin  between 
the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  and  constitute  also  a  part  of  the  north- 
em  limits  of  the  area  of  the  Netherlands  which  are  shaded  in 
the  map. 

It  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  that  we  haye 
the  uppermost  beds  of  the  true  Eocene  best  exhibited,  namely, 
those  which  correspond  in  their  fossils  with  the  celebrated 
gypsum  of  the  Paris  Basin  before  alluded  to,  p.  213  (see  Table, 
p.  234).  This  gypsum  has  been  selected  by  almost  all  Continental 
geologists  as  affording  the  best  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Middle  and  Lower  Tertiary,  or,  in  other  words,  between  the 
Lower  Miocene  and  Eocene  formations. 

In  reference  to  the  annexed  table  I  may  observe  that  the  cor- 
relation of  the  French  and  English  subdivisions  here  laid  down 
is  often  a  matter  of  great  doubt  and  difficulty,  notwithstanding 
their  geographical  proximity.  This  arises  from  various  circum- 
stances, partly  from  the  former  prevalence  of  marine  conditions 
in  one  basin  simultaneously  with  fluviatile  or  lacustrine  in  the 
other,  and  sometimes  from  the  existence  of  land  in  one  area 
causing  a  break  or  absence  of  all  records  during  a  period  when 
deposits  may  have  been  in  progress  in  the  other  basin.  As 
bearing  on  this  subject  it  may  be  stated  that  we  have  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  oscillations  of  level  shown  by  the  superpo- 
sition of  salt  or  brackish- water  strata  to  fluviatile  beds  ;  and 
those  of  deep-sea  origin  to  strata  formed  in  shallow  water. 
Even  if  the  upward  and  downward  movements  were  uniform  in 
amount  and  direction,  which  is  very  improbable,  their  effect 
in  producing  the  conversion  of  sea  into  land  or  land  into 
sea  would  be  different  according  to  the  previous  shape  and 
varying  elevation  of  the  land  and  bottom  of  the  sea.  Lastly, 
denudation,  marine  and  subaerial,  has  frequently  caused  the 
absence  of  deposits  in  one  basin  of  corresponding  age  to  those 
in  the  other,  and  this  destructive  agency  has  been  more  than 
ordinarily  effective  on  account  of  the  loose  and  unconsolidated 
nature  of  the  sands  and  clays. 
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TABLE  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  EOCENE  STRATA. 

UPPER  EOCENE. 


English  subdivisions. 

A.  1.  Bembridge  series,  Isle  of 

Wight,  p.  234. 
Al.  2.  Osborne  or  St.  Helen's 

series,  Isle  of  Wight,  p.  236. 
A.  3.  Headon   series.  Isle  of 

Wight,  p.  237. 
A.  4.  Barton   series.      Sands 

and  clays  of  Barton  Cliff, 

Hants,  p.  239. 


French  equivalents. 

A.  1.  Gypseousseriesof  Mont- 

martre,  p.  263. 
A.  2  and  3.     Calcaire  sHiceux, 

or   Travertin  infdrieur,   p. 

256. 

A.  4.  Gr^s  de  Beauchamp,  or 
Sables  moyens,  p.  256. 


MIDDLE  EOCENE. 

B.  1.  Bracklesham  series,   p.      B.  1.  Calcaire  grossier,  p.  256. 

241. 
B.  2.  Alum  Bay  and  Bourne-      B.  2.  Wanting  in  France  ? 

mouth  beds,  p.  244. 

B.  2.  Wanting  in  England  ?  B.  2.  Soissonnais    sands,     or 

Lits  coquilliers,  p.  258. 

LOWER  EOCENE. 

C.  1.  London  Clay,  p.  246.  C.  1.  ArgiledeLondres,Cassel, 

near  Dunkirk. 
C.  2.  Woolwich  and  Reading      C.  2.  ArgUe  plastique  and  lig- 

series,  p.  249.  nite,  p.  258. 

C.  3.  Thanet  sands,  p.  251.  C.  3.  Sables  de  Bracheux,  p. 

259. 


UPPER  EOCENE,    ENGLAND. 

Bembrldffe  series,  A.  1. — These  beds  are  about  120  feet 
thick,  and,  as  before  stated  (p.  227),  lie  immediately  under  the 
Hempstead  beds  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  being 
conformable  with  those  Lower  Miocene  strata.  They  consist  of 
marls,  clays,  and  limestones  of  freshwater,  brackish,  and  marine 
origin.  Some  of  the  most  abundant  shells,  as  Cyrena  semistriata 
var.,  and  Falndina  lenta  (fig.  163,  p.  227),  are  common  to  this 
and  to  the  overlying  Hempstead  series  ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
species  are  distinct.  The  following  are  the  subdivisions  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Professor  Forbes  : — 

a.  Upper  marls,  distinguished  by  the  abundance  of  Melania 
turritissima,  Forbes  (fig.  165). 

b.  Lower  marls,  characterised  by  Cerithmm  rmUabUe,  Cyrena 
pvMira,  &c.,  and  by  the  remains  of  Triorvyx  (see  fig.  166). 


UPPER  EOCENE  F0BMATI0H8. 


e.  Green  matla,  often  abonnduig  in  a  peculiar  species  of 
ojster,  and  accompanied  by  Certt/iium,  Jtf^tliM,  Ana,  Nvctda, 


FlanoriU  iUkui,  Edwaids.       Ummtafiaf/crmii,  Bcnr.., 


d.  Bembridge  limestones,  compact  cream-colonredlimeBtonea 
altematinK  with  shalei  and  marls,  in  all  o{  1r\u:^^»a&-1ibfi&l•  «xik 
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common,  especially  at  Sconce,  near  Yarmouth,  as  described  by 
Mr.  F.  Edwards.  The  Bulvrmis  ellipticiis  (fig.  167)  and  Helix 
occlusa  (fig.  168)  are  among  its  best-known  land  shells.  PaXudma 
orhicularis  (fig.  169)  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence.  One  of  the 
bands  is  filled  with  a  little  globular  Falydina,  Among  the 
freshwater  pulmonifera,  Limnosa  fusiformis,  Sow.  (fig.  171)  and 
Fkmorhis  discus  (fig.  170)  are  the  most  generally  distributed  :  the 
latter  represents  or  takes  the  place  of  the  Flanorbis  euomphalus 
(see  fig.  174)  of  the  more  ancient  Headon  series.  Chara  tuber- 
culata  (fig.  172)  is  the  characteristic  Bembridge  '  gyrogonite  '  or 
seed-vessel. 

From  this  formation  on  the  shores  of  Whiteclifi"  Bay,  Dr. 
Mantell  obtained  a  fine  specimen  of  a  fan  palm,  Flabellaria 
Lamanonis,  Brong.,  a  plant  first  obtained  from  beds  of  corre- 
sponding age  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  The 
Fig.  173.  well-known  building-stone  of  Binstead,  near 

Ryde,  a  limestone  with  numerous  hollows 
caused  by  Oi/renoe  .which  have  disappeared 
and  left  the  moulds  of  their  shells,  belongs 
to  this  subdivision  of  the  Bembridge  series. 
In  the  same  Binstead  stone  Mr.  Pratt 
and  the  Rev.  Darwin  Fox  first  discovered 
Lo^er  molar  tooth,      the  remains  of  mammalia  characteristic  of 

AnopiotheHut^mune.   ^^^  gypseous    Series  of   Paris,    a&  FalcBO- 
Binstead,  Isle  of  Wight,    therium  mognum,  P.   medium,  F,   mi/iius, 

F,  mvnimv/m,  F,  cv/rtumi,  F,  crassum ;  also 
Anoplotheri/um  commune  (fig.  173),  A.  secundarium,  Dichohwie 
cermnu/m,  and  Ghceropotamus  Cuvieri,  The  Paleothere,  above 
alluded  to,  resembled  the  living  tapir  in  the  form  of  the  head, 
and  in  having  a  short  proboscis,  but  its  molar  teeth  were  more 
like  those  of  the  rhinoceros.  Falceotherium  mxignwm  was  of  the 
size  of  a  horse,  four  or  five  feet  high.  As  the  vertical  range  of 
particular  species  of  quadrupeds,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends, is  far  more  limited  than  that  of  the  testacea,  the  occur- 
rence of  so  many  species  at  Binstead,  agreeing  with  fossils  of 
the  Paris  gypsum,  strengthens  the  evidence  derived  from  shells 
and  plants  of  the  synchronism  of  the  two  formations. 

Osborne  or  St.  Helen's  series,  A.  2. — This  group  is  of  fresh 
and  brackish-water  origin,  and  very  variable  in  mineral  cha- 
racter and  thickness.  Near  Ryde,  it  supplies  a  freestone  much 
used  for  building,  and  called  by  Professor  Forbes  the  Nettle- 
stone  grit.  In  one  part  ripple-marked  flag-stones  occur,  and 
rocks  with  fucoidal  markings.  The  Osborne  beds  are  distin- 
guished by  peculiar  £^>ecies  of  FaMMWLy  Melcmia^  and  Mela/nop- 
aia,  as  also  of  Cypria  and  the  seeds  of  Quira, 
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Keadon  series,  A.  3. — These  beds  are  seen  both  in  White- 
cliff  Bay,  Headon  "Hill,  and  Alum  Bay,  or  at  the  east  and  west 
extremities  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  upper  and  lower  portions 
are  freshwater,  and  the  middle  of  mixed  origin,  sometimes 
brackish  and  marine.  Everywhere  FUmorhis  euomphahis  (fig. 
174)  characterises  the  freshwater  deposits,  just  as  the  allied 
form,  P.  discus  (fig.  170)  does  the  Bembridge  limestone.    The 

Pig.  174. 


PlanarbU  euompfuilus,  Sow. 
Headon  Hill,  ^  diam. 


Helix  labyrinthica,  Say.,  Headon  Hill,  Isle  of  Wight; 
and  Hordwell  ClifF,  Hants — also  recent. 


brackish- water  beds  contain  Potamomya  pUma,  Cerithium  mutor- 
hiUy  and  Fotamides  cincUis  {^g.  37,  p.  32),  and  the  marine  beds 
Vemts  (or  Cytherea)  mcrassata,  a  species  common  to  the  Lim- 
burg  beds  and  Gr^s  de  Fontainebleau,  or  the  Lower  Miocene 


Fig.  177. 


Fig.  178. 


Fig.  176. 


Neritina  concava,  Sow., 
nat.  size.    Headon  series. 


Limnoea  caudata,  Edw.,  i.  Cerithium  concavum,  Sow., 
Headon  series.  §,    Headon  series. 


series.     The  prevalence  of  marine  species  is  most  conspicuous 
in  some  of  the  central  parts  of  the  formation. 

Among  the  shells  which  are  widely  distributed  through  the 
Headon  series  are  Neritina  concava  (fig.  176),  Lvmnoea  ca/iidata 
(fig.  177),  and  Cerithmrn,  concavum  (fig.  178),  Helix  lahyrvnthica, 
Say  (fig.  175),  a  land-shell  now  inhabiting  the  United  States, 
was  discovered  in  this  series  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood  in  Hordwell 
Cliff.  It  is  also  met  with  in  Headon  Hill,  in  the  same  beds.  At 
Sconce,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  occurs  in  the  Bembtv^^*^  ««C^<b<«^> 
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and  affords  a  rare  example  of  an  Eocene  fossil  of  a  species 
still  living,  though,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  having  no  local 
connection  with  the  actual  geographical  range  of  the  species. 
The  lower  and  middle  portion  of  the  Headon  series  is  also  met 
with  in  Hordwell  Cliff  (or  Hordle,  as  it  is  often  spelt),  near 
Lymington,  Hants.  The  chief  shells  which  aboimd  in  this 
Cliff  are  Paludma  lenta  and  various  species  of  Lvimio&a,  Flanorhis^ 
Melcmiay  Gyclas,  TJnio^  Fotamomya,  Dreissena,  &c. 

Among  the  chelonians  we  find  a  species  of  Emys,  and  no  less 
than  six  species  of  Trionyx;  among  the  saurians  an  alligator 
and  a  crocodile ;  among  the  ophidians  two  species  of  land- 
snakes  {Pdleryx,  Owen) ;  and  among  the  fish  Sir  P.  Egerton 
and  Mr.  Wood  have  foimd  the  jaws,  teeth,  and  hard  shining 
scales  of  the  genus  Lepidostevs,  or  bony  pike  of  the  American 
rivers.  The  same  genus  of  freshwater  ganoids  has  also  been  met 
with  in  the  Hempstead  beds  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  bones 
of  several  birds  have  been  obtained  from  Hordwell,  and  the  re- 
mains of  quadrupeds  of  the  genera  FalceotheriAi/m  (P.  minus), 
Anophtheriv/m,  Dichodon,  Dichohune,  Spalacodon,  Microchcen/us, 
Lophiodon,  Hyopotamus,  and  Hycenodon,  The  latter  offers,  I 
believe,  the  oldest  known  example  of  a  true  carnivorous  animal 
in  the  series  of  British  fossils ;  although  I  attach  very  little  theo- 
retical importance  to  the  fact,  because  herbivorous  species  are 
those  most  easily  met  with  in  a  fossil  state  in  all  save  cavern 
deposits.  In  another  point  of  view,  however,  this  fauna  de- 
serves notice.  Its  geological  position  is  considerably  lower  than 
that  of  the  Bembridge  or  Montmartre  beds,  from  which  it  differs 
almost  as  much  in  species  as  it  does  from  the  still  more  ancient 
fauna  of  the  Lower  Eocene  beds  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 
It  therefore  teaches  us  what  a  grand  succession  of  distinct 
assemblages  of  mammalia  flourished  on  the  earth  during  the 
Eocene  period. 

Many  of  the  marine  shells  of  the  brackish- water  beds  of  the 
above  series,  both  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hordwell  Cliff,  are 
common  to  the  underlying  Barton  Clay ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  freshwater  shells,  such  as  Cyrena  dbovata, 
which  are  common  to  the  Bembridge  beds,  notwithstanding  the 
intervention  of  the  St.  Helen's  series.  The  white  and  green 
marls  of  the  Headon  series,  and  some  of  the  accompanying 
limestones,  often  resemble  the  Eocene  strata  of  France  in 
mineral  character  and  colour  in  so  striking  a  manner,  as  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  the  sediment  was  derived  from  the  same 
region  or  produced  contemporaneously  under  very  similar 
geographical  circumstances. 

At   Brockenhurst,  near  Lyndhurst,  in  the  New  Forest^ 
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marine  strata  have  recently  been  found,  containing  69  apecies 
of  sheila,  many  of  which  have  been  deacribed  by  Mr.  Edwards. 
These  beda  rest  on  the  Lower  Headon,  and  are  oonaidered  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  middle  part  of  the  Headon  aeriea,  many 
of  the  shells  being  common  to  the  brackiah-water  or  Middle 
Headon  beds  of  Colwell  and  WhitecUff  Bays,  such  aa  CanceU 
laria  mMricata,  Sow. ,  Fvaus  laMa- 
tui,   Sow.,  &c.     In  theae  beds  at  """  "° 

Brockenhurat,  corab,  ablj  described 
by  Dr.  Duncan,  have  recently  been 
found  in  abundance  and  perfection. 
(See  fig.  179,  Solenoftrtea  ceUulosa.)   , 
Baron  von  Konen '  has  pointed  (| 
out  that  no  leas  than  46  out  of  the  '- 
69  aN^ckenhurat  shells,  or  a  pro- 
portion of  78  per  cent,  f^ee  with 
apeciea     occurring     in    Dumont'a 
Lower  Tongrian  formation  in  Bel- 
gium.    This  being   the    case,   we 
might  fairly    expect    that    if    we 

Had  a  marine  equivalent  of  the  Bembridge  aeries  or  of  the 
contemporaneous  Paris  gypsum,  we  should  find  it  to  oon- 
t^n  a  atill  greater  number  of  ahella  common  to  the  Tongrian 
beds  of  Belgium ;  but  the  exact  correlation  of  theae  freshwater 
groups  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Britain  has  not  yet  been  fuUy 
made  out.  It  is  possible  that  the  Tongrian  of  Dumdnt  may  be 
newer  than  the  Bembridge  series,  and  therefore  referable  to  the 
Lower  Miocene.  If  ever  the  whole  series  should  be  complete, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  find  the  marine  equivalent  of  the  Bem- 
bri^e  beds,  or  the  uppermost  Eocene,  passing  by  imperceptible 
shades  into  the  inferior  beds  of  the  overlying  Miocene  strata. 

Among  the  fossils  found  in  the  Middle  Headon  are  Cytherea 
incrassataaai  Cerithiumplkatum,  fig.  160,  p.  227.  Theseshell^ 
especially  the  lajter,  are  very  characteristic  of  the  Lower 
Miocene,  and  their  occurrence  in  the  Headon  series  has  been 
cited  as  an  objection  to  the  line  proposed  to  be  drawn  between 
Miocene  and  Eocene.  But  if  we  were  to  attach  importance  to 
such  occasional  passages,  we  should  soon  find  that  no  lines  of 
division  could  be  drawn  anywhere,  for  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  Tertiary  series  there  will  always  be  species 
common  to  beds  above  and  below  our  bonndary-lines. 

BM-ton  aeriea  (Sands  and  Claya),  A.  4,  Table,  p.  234.— Both 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  Hotdwell  Cliff,  Hants,  the  Headon 
beds  above  mentioned  rest  on  white  sands  usnal^  devoid  of 
'  QnsH.  Geol.  Jonmal,  toL  ix.  p.  91 .   l&M. 
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fossils,  and  used  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  making  glass.  In  one 
of  these  sands  Dr.  Wright  found  Ghama  squamosa,  a  Barton  clay 
shell,  in  great  plenty,  and  certain  impressions  of  marine  shells 

have  been  found  in  sands  supposed  to  be  of  the 
Fig^iso.  same  age  in  Whitediff  Bay.  These  sands  have 
been  called  Upper  Bagshot  in  the  maps  of  our 
Government  Survey,  but  this  identification  of  a 
fossiliferous  series  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  an 
unfossiliferous  formation  in  the  London  Basin 
can  scarcely  be  depended  upon.  The  Barton 
clay,  which  immediately  imderlies  these  sands, 
mS^  ^B^i.  ^  ^^  vertical  in  Alum  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 

nearly  horizontal  in  the  cli^  of  the  mainland 
near  Lymington.  This  clay,  together  with  the  Bracklesham 
beds,  presently  to  be  described,  has  been  termed  Middle  Bagshot 
by  the  Survey.  In  Barton  Cliff,  where  it  attains  a  thickness  of 
about  300  feet,  it  is  rich  in  marine  fossDs. 

It  was  formerly  confounded  with  the  London  Clay,  an  older 
Eocene  deposit  of  very  similar  mineral  character,  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  sequel  (p.  246),  which  contains  many  shells  in 
common,  but  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  In  other 
words,  there  are  known  at  present  247  species  in  the  London 
Clay  and  321  in  that  of  Barton,  and  only  70  common  to  the 
two  formations  ;  66  of  these  have  been  found  in  the  inter- 
mediate Bracklesham  beds,  and  the  reappearance  of  the  other 
14  may  imply  a  return  of  similar  conditions,  whether  of  tempe- 
rature or  depth  or  of  a  muddy  argillaceous  bottom,  common  to 
the  two  periods  of  the  London  and  Barton  clays.  According 
to  M.  Hebert,  the  most  characteristic  Barton  Clay  fossils  corre- 
spond to  those  of  the  Grbs  de  Beauchamp,  or  Sables  moyens, 
of  the  Paris  Basin,  but  it  also  contains  many  common  to  the 
older  Calcaire  grossier. 

SHELLS   OF   THE  BARTON  CLA^. 

Certain  f  oraminif  era  called  Nummulites  begin,  when  we  study 
the  Tertiary  formations  in  a  descending  order,  to  make  their 
first  appearance  in  these  beds.  A  small  species  called  Nummu- 
lites  ^ariolaria  (fig.  189)  is  found  both  on  the  Hampshire  coast 
and  in  beds  of  the  same  age  in  Whitecliff  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Several  marine  shells,  among  which  is  Corbida  pisum 
(fig.  158,  p.  227),  are  common  to  the  Barton  beds  and  the 
Hempstead  or  Lower  Miocene  series,  and  a  still  greater  number, 
as  before  stated,  are  common  to  the  Headon  series. 
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llUrv  niipit,  Bow.,         F«liKo  auMgua,  Sol.,  1-        Typhii  ^9^  Brand,, 
Fig.lBl.  Fi«.18(.  Kg.lW. 


BFaokIe«liam  Beds  aod  Bagsbot  BKnda  (B.  1,  Table,  p. 
234). — Beneath  the  Barton  Claywe  find  in  the  north  of  the  lele  of 
Wight,  both  in  Alum  and  WhitecliffBaTi!,  a  great  series  of  variona- 
coloured  sands  and  clays  for  the  most  part  unfoBstliferoua,  and 
probably  of  estuarine  origin.  As  some  of  these  beds  contain 
CardiU  pkmicorfa  (fig.  190)  they  have  been  identified  with  the 
marine  beds  much  richer  in  fossils  seen  in  the  coast  section  in 
Bnckleaham  Bay,  near  Chichester  in  Sussex,  wh«i«  t\tA  iX.-ceJue. 
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consist  chiefly  of  green  clayey  sands  with  some  lignite.  Among 
the  Brackleaham  foBsila,  hesides  the  Cardita,  occilrs  the  huge 
Cerithium  giganUum,  bo  conapiciiona  in  the  Calcaire  Grossier  of 


I  ( Vauricardia)  pit 


Lsm.,1. 


Paris,  where  it  is  sometimes  two  feet  in  lengtL  Nwrnmndites 
hemgaia  (see  flg.  191),  so  characteristic  of  the  lower  hods  of  the 
Calcaire  Grossier  in  Prance,  where  it  sometimes  forms  atony 
layers,  as  near  Compifegna,  is  also  very  common  in  these  beds, 

Ffg.  l»l. 


together  with  N.  seahra  and  N.  vairiolaria.  Out  of  193  species 
of  teatacea  procured  from  the  Bagshot  and  Bracklesham  beds  in 
England,  126  occur  in  the  Calcaire  Grossier  in  France.  It  was 
clearly,  therefore,  coeval  with  that  part  'of  the  Parisian  series 
more  nearly  than  with  any  other. 

According  to  tables  compiled  from  the  best  authorities  by  Mr. 
Etheridge,  the  numher  of  mollnsca  now  known  ftom  the  Brackle- 
sham beds  in  Great  Britain  is  393,  of  which  no  less  than  240 
are  peculiar  to  this  subdivision  of  the  British  Eocene  series, 
while  TO  are  common  to  the  Older  Ijondon  Clay,  and  140  to  the 
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Kewer  Barton  Clay.    The  volutea  and  cowrieH  of  (his  formEitioii, 
as  well  as  the  polyzoa  and  corah,  favour  the  id6^  of  a  warm 


FalaopAU  Ispiatu,  Oi 


climate  having  prevailed,  which  is  borne  out  by  the  discovery 
of  the  remains  of  a  serpent,  Palaophis  iyphixua  (see  fig.  192), 


ne  ot  Oitnoeon,  \,    Bnckleehara. 

exceeding,  according  to  Profesaor  Owen,  twenty  feet  in  length, 
and  allied  in  its  osteology  to  the  Boa,  Pytlion,  Colub«r,  and 
Hydrua.  The  compreaaed 
form  and  diminutive  size  of 
certain  caudal  vertobrie  indi- 
cate so  much  analogy  with 
HydrUB  aa  to  induce  Pro- 
feasor  Owen  to  pronounce 
thia  extinct  ophidian  to  have 
been  marine. '  Amongst  the 
companions  of  the  aoa-snake 
of  Bracklesham  was  an  ex- 
tinct crocodile  {Gamalis 
Dixoni,  Owen),  and  nume- 
rous fish,  Buch  as  now  frequent  the  seas  of  warm  latitades,  as 
the  Ostraoeon  of  the  family  Balistidfe,  of  which  a  dorsal  spine  is 

I  Fftleont,  Soc.  Monogtapii,  Rept.,  pt.  ii.  'p.  61, 
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figured  (aee  fig.  193),^  and  gigantic  rayji  of  the  genus  Myliobatet 
(flee  fig.  194). 

The  teeth  of  aharke  alao,  of  the  genera  Carcharodmi,  Otodtu, 
Lamna,  GaUocerdo,  and  others,  ate  abundant.  (See  figs.  196, 
196,  197,  198.) 


Pte.  l»i. 


I.  OMtu  oillguu 

TeeUi  of  Sbarb  from  BncUisbiuii  Beds. 
Marine  SktUt  of  Brackletham  Bedt. 


+    I 


\  beoa  {Lower  Bagshot  of 
Englith  Surtey),  B.  2,  Table,  p.  234.— To  that  great  Beries  of 
sands  and  clays  which  intervene  between  the  equivalenta  of  the 
BrackleBham  Beds  and  the  London  Clay  of  Lower  Eocene,  our 
Government  Surrey  has  given  the  name  of  the  Lower  Bagshot 
sands,  for  they  are  supposed  to  agree  in  age  with  the  inferior 
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unf  ossilif  erous  sands  of  the  country  round  Bagshot  in  the  London 
Basin.  This  part  of  the  series  is  finely  exposed  in  the  vertical 
beds  of  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  east  and  west  of 
Bournemouth  on  the  south  coast  of  Hampshire.  In  some  of 
the  close  and  white  compact  clays  of  this  locality,  there  are  not 
only  dicotyledonous  leaves,  but  numerous  fronds  of  ferns  allied 
to  Gleichenia  which  are  well  preserved  with  their  fruit. 

None  of  the  beds  are  of  great  horizontal  extent,  and  there  is 
much  cross-stratification  or  false-bedding  in  the  sands,  and  in 
some  places  black  carbonaceous  seams  and  lignite.  In  the 
midst  of  a  leaf -bed  at  the  base  of  the  Bournemouth  strata  in 
Studland  Bay,  Dorsetshire,  shells  of  the  genus  Unio  attest  the 
freshwater  origin  of  the  white  clay. 

No  less  than  40  species  of  plants  are  mentioned^by  MM.  De 
la  Harpe  and  Gaudin  from  this  formation  in  Hampshire,  among 
which  the  Proteacese  {Dryandra,  &c.)  and  the  fig  tribe  are 
abundant,  as  well  as  the  cinnamon  and  several  other  laurineaa, 
with  some  papilionaceous  plants.  On  the  whole  they  remind 
the  botanist  of  the  types  of  subtropical  India  and  Australia.* 

Heer  has  mentioned  several  species  which  are  common  to  this 
Alum  Bay  flora  and  that  of  Monte  Bolca,  near  Verona,  so  cele- 
brated for  its  fossil  fish,  and  where  the  strata  contain  nummulites 
and  other  Middle  Eocene  fossils.  He  has  particularly  alluded  to 
Aralia  primigenia  (of  which  genus  a  fruit  has  since  been  found 
by  Mr.  Mitchell  at  Bournemouth),  Daphnogene  Veronends,  and 
FictLS  granadilla,  as  among  the  species  common  to  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Italian  Eocene  beds ;  and  he 
observes  that  in  the  flora  of  this  period  those  forms  of  a  tem- 
perate climate  which  constitute  a  marked  feature  in  the  Euro- 
pean Miocene  formations,  such  as  the  willow,  poplar,  birch, 
alder,  elm,  hornbeam,  oak,  fir,  and  pine,  are  wanting.  The 
American  types  are  also  absent,  or  much  more  feebly  represented 
than  in  the  Miocene  period,  although  fine  specimens  of  the 
fan-palm  (Sahal)  have  been  found  in  these  Eocene  clays  at  Stud- 
land.  The  number  of  exotic  forms  which  are  common  to  the 
Eocene  and  Miocene  strata  of  Europe,  like  those  to  be  alluded  to 
in  the  sequel  which  are  common  to  the  Eocene  and  Cretaceous 
fauna,  demonstrate  the  remoteness  of  the  times  in  which  the 
geographical  distribution  of  living  plants  originated.  A  great 
majority  of  the  Eocene  genera  have  disappeared  from  our  tem- 
perate climates,  but  not  the  whole  of  them  ;  and  they  must  all 
have  exerted  some  influence  on  the  assemblages  of  species  which 
succeeded  them.     Many  of  these  last  occurring  in  the  Upper 

*  Heer,  Climat  et  V^g^tation  du  Pays  Tettiaite,  "'^^  \1*I. 
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Miocene  are  indeed  ao  doselj  allied  to  the  flora  now  inrviving 
as  to  make  it  questionable,  even  in  the  opinion  of  naturaliats 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  tianamutation,  whether  thej  are  not 
genealogically  related  the  one  to  the  other. 

Iicmilaa  Clay  (C.  1,  Table,  p.  234). — This  formation  under- 
lies the  preceding,  and  sometimes  attains  a  thidcnesa  of  600  feet. 
It  consiats  of  tenacious  brown  and  bluiah-gray  day,  with  layers 
of  concretions  called  septaria,  which  abound  chieflyin  the  brown 
clay,  and  are  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers  from  aea-clifis  near 
Harwich,  and  from  shoals  off  the  coast  of  Esses  and  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey,  to  be  used  for  making  Roman  cement.  The  total 
number  of  British  fossil  mollusca  known  at  present  (January 
]  870)  in  this  formation  are  266,  of  which  160  are  pecidiar,  or  not 
found  in  other  Eocene  beds  in  this  country.  The  principal 
localities  of  foEisils  in  the  London  clay  are  Highgate  Hill,  near 
London,  the  island  of  Sheppey  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and  Bi^nor  on  the  Susses  coast.  Out  of  133  fossil  shells,  Mr. 
Frestwich  found  only  20  to  be  common  to  the  Calcaire  Grossier 
(from  which  600  species  have  been  obtained),  while  33  are  com- 
mon to  the  '  Lits  Coquilliers '  (p.  26B),  in  which  200  species  are 
known  in  France. 

In  the  island  of  Sheppey,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  the 
thickness  of  the  London  Clay  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Frestwich  to 
pjg,  S04.  ^^  more  than  600  feet ;  and  it  is  in  the 

uppermost  50  feet  that  a  great  number 
of  fossil  &uits  were  obtained,  being 
chiefly  found  on  the  beach  when  the 
sea  has  washed  away  the  clay  of  the 
rapidly  wasting  cliffs. 

Mr.  Bowerbank,  in  a  valuable  pub- 
lication on  these  fossil  fruits  and  seeds, 
has  described  no  less  than  tbirioen 
fruits  of  palms  of  the  recent  type  JTipo, 
now  only  found  in  the  Molucca  and 
Philippine  Islands,  and  in  Bengal  (see 
lapaMisiaipiitui,  Bow.,  |.  fig.  204).  In  the  delta  of  the  Ganges, 
F«»ifir,iitott*im,  from  shTpey.  gj^  j^  ^^^^j.  observed  the  laige  nuta 
of  Nipa  frtUicans  floating  in  such  numbers  in  the  various  arms  of 
that  great  riyer,  as  to  obstruct  the  paddle-wheels  of  steam-boats. 
These  plants  are  allied  to  the  cocoa-nut  tribe  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  Pandantts,  or  screwpine.  There  are 
also  met  with  three  species  of  ATiona,  or  costard  apple  ;  and 
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cucurbitaceoui  fruits  (of  the  gourd  and  melon  family),  and  fruits 
of  Tttrious  apeciea  of  Acacia. 

Besides  fir-cones  or  fruit  of  true  Coniferie  there  are  cones  of 
Proteaceee  in  abundance,  and  the  celebrated  botatuHt  the  late 
Robert  Brown  pointed  out  the  aflinity  of  these  to  the  Hew 
Holland  types  Fetrophila  and  Iso  wa  his 

pogon.  Of  the  first  there  are  about 
60  and  the  second  30  described 
species  now  living  in  Australia. 

Ettingshausen  remarked  in  1851  J 
that  five  of  the  fossil  species  from   [ 
Sheppey,   named   by  Bowerbank  ' 
were  specimens  of  the  same   fruit 
(see  fig.  205)  in  dififerent  states  of 
preservation ;  and  Mr.  Carruthers, 
having  examined  the  original  spe-        Booeno  Proieaceoiis  rmit. 
oimen.  now  in  tj.  Brili.h  Mu..um,  "X'Sl? -'-SSiS" 
tells  me  that  all  these  cones  from  a.  CkiDe.  b.  section  of  ame 

Sheppey  may  be  reduced  to  two  ahowiug  the  piwidon  ot  the  eteds. 
species,  which  have  an  undoubted  affinity  to  the  two  existing 
Australian  genera  above  mentioned,  although    their  perfect 
identity  in  structure  cannot  be  made  out. 

The  contiguity  of  land  may  be  inferred  not  only  &om  these 
vegetable  productions,  but  also  from  the  teeth  and  bones  of 
crocodiles  and  turtles,  since  these  creatures,  as  Dean  Conybeare 
remarked,  must  have  resorted  to  some  shore  to  lay  their  eggs. 
Of  turtles  there  were  numerous  species  referred  to  extinct  genera. 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  equal  in  size  to  the  largest 
living  tropical  turtles.  A  sea-snake,  which  must  have  been 
thirteen  feet  long,  of  the  genus  PuUgophis  before  mentioned  (p. 
243),  has  also  been  described  by  Professor  Owen  from  Sheppey, 
of  a  different  species  from  that  of  BracMesham,  and  called  P. 
toliajncits.  A  true  crocodile,  also,  CrocodUua  foliapicua,  and 
another  saurian  more  nearly  allied  to  the  gavial,  accompany  the 
above  fossils  ;  also  the  relics  of  several  birds  and  quadrupeds. 
One  of  these  last  belongs  to  the  new  genus  Syracothenvm,  of 
Owen,  of  the  hog  tribe,  allied  to  Clueropotamus ;  another  is  a 
LopModon ;  a  third  a  pachyderm  called  Coryphodan  eoccemts  by 
Owen,  larger  than  any  existing  tapir.  All  these  animals  seem 
to  have  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  great  river  which  floated  down 
the  Sheppey  fruita.  They  imply  the  existence  of  a  mammifer- 
ous  fauna  antecedent  to  the  period  when  nummuhtes  flourished 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  therefore  before  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 

*  Boweibaok,  Fosail  Fruits  and  Seeds  of  London  C<l>y,'S\a'u»H^-«o^'>^ 
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and  other  mountain-cliaina  now  forming  the  back-bonea  of  great 
continents,  were  raiaed  from  the  deep  ;  nay,  even  before  a  part 
of  the  constituent  rocky  moBseB  now  entering  into  the  central 
ridges  of  these  chains  had  been  deposited  in  the  sea. 

SKEIXS  or  IHB  LONDON  CLAY. 


The  marine  sheila  of  the  London  clay  confirm  the  inference 
derivable  from  the  plants  and  reptiles  in  favour  of  a  high  tem- 
perature.   Thus  many  species  of  Conua  and  Valuta  occur,  a  large 

Fig.  !10, 


VypTxa,  C.  oviformis,  a  very  large  Boatellaria  (fig.  208),  a  species 
of  Cancellaria,  six  species  of  Nautilus  (fig.  210),  besides  other 
CephalopodA  of  ex^ct  genera,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
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which  is  the  Belosepia  (fig.  211).  Among  many  characteristic 
bivalve  shells  are  Leda  amygdaloides  (fig.  212)  and  Cryptodon 
angvlatvm  (fig.  213),  and  among  the  Eadiata  a  star-fish,  Astro- 
pecten  (fig.  214). 


Fig.  213. 


Fig.  2U. 


Fig.  212. 


Leda  amygdaloides^ 
Sow.,  §.    Higbgate. 


Cryptodon  (Axinus) 
angulatum.  Sow.,  nat.  size. 
London  clay,  Homsej. 


Astropecten  crUpatuSy 
£.  Forbes,  \.  Sheppey. 


These  fossils  are  accompanied  by  a  sword-fish  {Tetrapterus 
priscus,  Agassiz),  about  eight  feet  long,  and  a  saw-fish  {Prisbis 
hisfidcatiis,  Ag/),  about  ten  feet  in  length  ;  genera  now  foreign  to 
the  British  seas.  On  the  whole,  about  eighty  species  of  fish 
have  been  described  by  M.  Agassiz  from  these  beds  of  Sheppey, 
and  they  indicate,  in  his  opinion,  a  warm  cHmate. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  London  clay  at  Kyson,  a  few  miles 
east  of  Woodbridge,  the  remains  of  mammalia  have  been  de- 
tected. Some  of  these  have  been  referred  by  Professor  Owen  to 
an  opossum,  and  others  to  the  genus  Hyracotherium.  The  teeth 
of  this  last-mentioned  Pachyderm  were  at  first,  in  1840,  supposed 
to  belong  to  a  [monkey ;  an  opinion  afterwards  abandoned  by 
Owen  when  more  ample  materials  for  comparison  were  obtained. 

-Woolwiob  and  Reading  series  (0.  2,  Table,  p.  234).— This 
formation  was  formerly  called  the  Plastic  Clay,  as  it  agrees  with 
a  similar  clay  used  in  pottery  which  occupies  the  same  position 
in  the  French  series,  and  it  has  been  used  for  the  like  purposes 
in  England.^ 

No  formations  can  be  more  dissimilar  on  the  whole  in  mineral 
character  than  the  Eocene  deposits  of  England  and  Paris  ;  those 
of  our  own  island  being  almost  exclusively  of  mechanical  origin, 
— accumulations  of  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles  ;  while  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  we  find  a  great  succession  of  strata  com- 
posed of  limestones,  some  of  them  siliceous,  and  of  crystalline 
gypsum  and  siliceous  sandstone,  and  sometimes  of  pure  flint 
used  for  millstones.  Hence  it  is  often  impossible,  as  before 
stated,  to  institute  an  exact  comparison  between  the  various 
members  of  the  English  and  French  series,  and  to  settle  their 
respective  ages.  But  in  regard  to  the  division  which  we  have 
now  under  consideration,  whether  we  study  it  in  the  basins  of 
London,  Hampshire,  or  Paris,  we  recognise  as  a  genexoA.  T>3Xft  ^^ 

0  Preatwich,  Quart  Geol.  Joum.  vo\.  x., 
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same  mineral  character,  the  beds  consisting  over  a  large  area  of 
mottled  clays  and  sand,  with  lignite,  and  with  some  strata  of 
well-rolled  flint  pebbles,  derived  from  the  chalk,  varying  in  size, 
but  occasionally  several  inches  in  diameter.  These  strata  may 
be  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  at  Bognor  in  contact  with  the 
chalk,  or  in  the  London  Basin,  at  Reading,  Blackheath,  and 
Woolwich.  In  some  of  the  lowest  of  them,  banks  of  oysters  are 
observed,  consisting  of  Ostrea  bellovacina,  so  common  in  France 
in  the  same  relative  position.  In  these  beds  at  Bromley,  Dr. 
Buckland  found  a  large  pebble  to  which  five  full-grown  oysters 
were  affixed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they  had  commenced 
their  first  growth  upon  it,  and  remained  attached  through  life. 

In  several  places,  as  at  Woolwich  on  the  Thames,  at  Newhaven 
in  Sussex,  and  elsewhere,  a  mixture  of  marine  and  freshwater 
testacea  distinguishes  this  member  of  the  series.  Among  the 
latter,  Melania  i/tiquinata  (see  fig.  216)  and  Cyrena  Cimeiformis 


Fig.  215. 


Pig.  216. 


Melania  (Melanatna) 

Cyrena  cuneiformit^  Sow.    Natmtil  size.  inquinata,  Def.  Syn. 

Woolwich  clays.  Cerithium  melanoides, 

Sow.,  i.  Woolwich  clays. 

(see  fig.  215)  are  very  common,  as  in  beds  of  corresponding  age 
in  France.  They  clearly  indicate  points  where  rivers  entered 
the  Eocene  sea.  Usually  there  is  a  mixture  of  brackish,  fresh- 
water, and  marine  shells,  and  sometimes,  as  at  Woolwich,  proofs 
of  the  river  and  the  sea  having  successively  prevailed  on  the 
same  spot.  At  New  Charlton,  in  the  suburbs  of  Woolwich,  Mr. 
De  la  Condamine  discovered  in  1849,  and  pointed  out  to  me,  a 
layer  of  sand  associated  with  well-rounded  flint  pebbles  in  which 
numerous  individuals  of  the  Cyrena  tellhiella  were  seen  standing 
endwise  with  both  their  valves  united,  the  siphonal  extremity 
of  each  shell  being  uppermost,  as  would  happen  if  the  mollusks 
had  died  in  their  natural  position.     I  have  described  ^  a  bank  of 

7  Second  Visit  to  the  United  SUtes,  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 
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sandy  mud,  in  the  delta  of  the  Alabama  Biver  at  Mobile,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  in  1846  I  dug  out  at  low 
tide  specimens  of  living  species  of  Cyrena  and  of  a  Gnathodon, 
which  were  similarly  pkced  with  their  shells  erect,  or  in  a  pos- 
ture  which  enables  the  animal  to  protrude  its  siphon  upwards 
and  draw  in  or  reject  water  at  pleasure.  The  water  at  Mobile  is 
usually  fresh,  but  sometimes  brackish.  At  Woolwich  a  body  of 
river- water  must  have  flowed  permanently  into  the  sea  where 
the  Cyrence  lived,  and  they  may  have  been  killed  suddenly  by 
an  influx  of  pure  salt  water,  which  invaded  the  spot  when  the 
river  was  low,  or  when  a  subsidence  of  land  took  place.  Traced 
in  one  direction,  or  eastward  towards  Heme  Bay,  the  Woolwich 
beds  become  more  sandy  and  assume  more  and  more  of  a  marine 
character  ;  while  in  an  opposite,  or  south-western  direction,  the 
beds  are  more  uniformly  clayey,  and  they  become,  as  near 
Chelsea  and  other  places,  more  &eshw^ater,  and  contain  Unio, 
Faludina,  and  layers  of  lignite,  so  that  the  land  drained  by  the 
ancient  river  seems  clearly  to  have  been  to  the  south-west  of  the 
present  site  of  the  metropolis. 

[In  the  upper  part  of  this  series  in  Kent  and  Surrey  are  inter- 
stratifled  enormous  masses  of  pebbles  or  shingle  formed  of  well- 
rounded  flints.  These  beds  have  been  separated  by  some  geolo- 
gists, from  both  the  under  and  overlying  formations,  and  called 
the  *  Oldhaven  beds.'] 

Fluviatile  beds  underlying  deep-sea  strata. — Before  the  minds 
of  geologists  had  become  familiar  with  the  theory  of  the  gradual 
sinking  of  land,  and  its  conversion  into  sea  at  different  periods, 
and  the  consequent  change  from  shallow  to  deep  water,  the 
fluviatile  and  littoral  character  of  this  inferior  group  appeared 
strange  and  anomalous.  After  passing  through  hundreds  of  feet 
of  London  clay,  proved  by  its  fossils  to  have  been  deposited  in 
deep  salt  water,  we  arrive  at  beds  of  fluviatile  origin,  and  asso- 
ciated with  them  masses  of  shingle,  attaining  at  Blackheath, 
near  London,  a  thickness  of  50  feet.  These  shingle  banks  are 
probably  of  marine  origin,  but  they  indicate  the  proximity  of 
land,  and  the  existence  of  a  shore  where  the  flints  of  the  chalk 
were  rolled  into  sand  and  pebbles,  and  spread  over  a  wide  space. 
We  have,  therefore,  first  as  before  stated  (p.  250),  evidence  of 
oscillations  of  level  during  the  acciunulation  of  the  Woolwich 
series,  then  of  a  great  submergence,  which  allowed  a  marine 
deposit  500  feet  thick  to  be  laid  over  the  antecedent  beds  of 
fresh  and  brackish  water  origin. 

Tbanet  sands  (0.  3,  p.  234). — The  Woolwich  or  plastic  clay 
above  described  may  often  be  seen  in  the  Hampshire  b^a^rnxsv 
actual  contact  with  the  chalk,  oonstitutrng  m  sviO^i  -^^d^:«&  ^^ 
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lowest  member  of  the  British  Eocene  neries.  But  at  other 
pointa  anotlier  formation  of  marine  origin,  characteriaed  by  ft 
somewhat  different  aisembl^fo  of  organic  remains,  ha*  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  the 
Woolwich  series.  For  these  beda  he  has  proposed  the  name  of 
'  Thanet  sands,'  because  they  are  well  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Kent,  and  on  the  sea-ooaat  between 


Heme  Bay  and  the  BeuulTera,  where  they  consist  of  sands  with 
a  few  concretionary  masses  c^  suidstone,  and  contain,  among 
other  fossils,  FhoUidomya  (nmeaia  (fig.  217),  Cyprina  MorrisU 
(fig.  219),  Corfritlo  longiroitria,  Scalaria  Bowerbankii,  Aporrhais 
Sovxrbyi  (fig.  218),  &0.  The  greatest  thickness  of  these  beds  is 
about  90  feet. 

UPPBK  EOCBNB  FOEMAIIOKS  OF  PKAJfCB. 
The  Tertiary  formations  in  the  neighboui-hood  of  Paris  consist 
of  a  series  of  marine  and  freahwater  strata,  alternating  with  each 
other,  and  filling  up  a  depression  in  the  chalk.  The  area  which 
they  occupy  has  been^  called  the  Paris  Basin,  and  is  about  180 
miles  in  its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  90 
miles  in  breadth  from  eaat  to  west.  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brong- 
niart  attempted,  in  1810,  to  distinguish  flye  different  groups, 
comprising  three  freshwater  and  two  marine,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  imply  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  had  been  by  turns  admitted  into  and  excluded  from  the 
same  area.  InTeatigationa  since  made  in  the  Hampshire  and 
London  Basins  have  rather  tended  to  (»nfirm  these  views,  at 
least  so  far  as  to  show  that  since  the  commencement  of  the 
fiooMe  period  there  have  been  great  movements  of  the  bed  of 
the  sea,  and  of  the  adjoining  lands,  and  that  the  superposition 
of  deep  sea  to  shallow  water  deposits  (the  London  day,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  Woolwich  beds)  out  only  be  explained  by  nf erring 
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to  such  moyements.  It  appears,  notwithstanding,  from  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Constant  Provost,  that  some  of  the  minor 
alternations  and  intermixtures  of  freshwater  and  marine  de> 
posits,  in  the  Paris  Basin,  may  be  accounted  for  without  such 
changes  of  level,  by  imagining  both  to  have  been  simultaneously 
in  progress,  in  the  same  bay  of  the  same  sea,  or  a  gulf  into 
which  many  rivers  entered. 

Gypseous  series  of  Montmartre  (A.  1,  Table,  p.  234). — ^To 
enlarge  on  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  the  Parisian  strata 
would  lead  me  beyond  my  present  limits  ;  I  shall  therefore  give 
some  examples  only  of  the  most  important  formations.  Beneath 
the  Gr^s  de  Fontainebleau,  belonging,  as  before  stated,  to  the 
Lower  Miocene  period,  we  find,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
a  series  of  white  and  green  marls,  with  subordinate  beds  of 
gypsimi.  These  are  most  largely  developed  in  the  central  parts 
of  the  Paris  Basin,  and,  among  other  places,  in  the  hill  of 
Montmartre,  where  its  fossils  were  first  studied  by  Cuvier. 

The  gypsum  quarried  there  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of 
Paris  occurs  as  a  granular  crystalline  rock,  and,  together  with 
the  associated  marls,  contains  land  and  fluviatile  shells,  and 
the  bones  and  skeletons  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  Several  land- 
plants  are  also  met  with,  among  which  are  fine  specimens  of  the 
fan-palm  or  palmetto  tribe  (FlabeUaria),  The  remains  also  of 
freshwater  fish,  and  of  crocodiles  and  other  reptiles,  occur  in 
the  gypsum.  The  skeletons  of  mammalia  are' Usually  isolated, 
often  entire,  the  most  delicate  extremities  being  preserved  ;  as 
if  the  carcases,  clothed  with  their  flesh  and  skin,  had  been 
floated  down  soon  after  death,  and  while  they  were  still  swollen 
by  the  gases  generated  by  their  first  decomposition.  The  few 
accompanying  shells  are  of  those  light  kinds  which  frequently 
float  on  the  surface  of  rivers,  together  with  wood. 

In  this  formation  the  relics  of  about  fifty  species  of 
quadrupeds,  including  the  genera  Paloeotherkim  AnoplothC' 
rvwmy  and  others,  have  been  found,  all  extinct,  and  nearly 
four-fifths  of  them  belonging  to  the  Perissodactyle  or  odd- 
toed  division  of  the  order  Pachydermata,  which  now  con- 
tains only  four  living  genera,  namely,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  horse, 
and  hyrax.  The  AnoplothericUB  form  a  tribe  intermediate 
between  pachyderms  and  ruminants.  One  of  the  three  divisions 
of  this  family  was  called  by  Cuvier  Xvphodon,  Their  forms 
were  slender  and  elegant,  and  one,  named  Xiphodon  gracUe  (fig. 
220),  was  about  the  size  of  the  chamois  ;  and  Cuvier  inferred 
from  the  skeleton  that  it  was  as  light,  graceful,  and  agile  as  the 
gazelle.  With  these  Pachydennata  are  associated  &  i«^  <:»xl- 
nivorous  animals,  among  which  are  the  H^CEnodtm  dQi«^fUff'Q^Aft»\ 
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A  species  of  dog,  Canis  Parisiends  ;  and  a  weasel,  CynodonFcmsi- 
e'lms,  Oitho  Bodentia  are  found  a  squirrel ;  of  the  Cheiroptera, 
a  bat ;  while  the  Ma/rsupialia  (an  order  now  confined  to  America, 

Fig.  220. 


Ziphodon  graeiUt  or  AnoploU^rium  graeile,  Cuvier.    Restored  outline. 

Australia,  and  some  contiguous  islands)  are  represented  by  an 
opossum. 

Of  birds,  about  17  species  have  been  discovered,  five  of  which 
are  still  undetermined.  The  skeletons  of  some  are  entire,  but 
none  are  referable  to  existing  species.®  The  same  remark,  ac- 
cording to  MM.  Cuvier  and  Agassiz,  applies  both  to  the  reptiles 
and  fish.  Among  the  last  are  crocodiles  and  tortoises  of  the 
genera  Emys  and  Trionyx,  The  tribe  of  land  quadrupeds  most 
abundant  in  this  formation  is  such  as  now  inhabits  alluvial  plains 
and  marshes,  and  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  a  class  most 
exposed  to  suffer  by  river  inundations. 

FoasU  footprints, — There  are  three  superimposed  masses  of 
gypsum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  separated  by  inter- 
vening deposits  of  laminated  marl.  In  the  uppermost  of  the 
three  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency  M.  Desnoyers  discovered 
in  1859  many  footprints  of  animals  occurring  at  no  less  than 
six  different  levels.^  The  gypsum  to  which  they  belong  varies 
from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  that  which  has 
yielded  to  the  naturalist  the  largest  number  of  bones  and 
skeletons  of  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles.  I  visited  the 
quarries,  soon  after  the  discovery  was  made  known,  with  M. 
Desnoyers,  who  also  showed  me  large  slabs  in  the  Museum  at 
Paris,  where,  on  the  upper  planes  of  stratification,  the  indented 


Cuvier,  Oss.  Foss.  torn.  iii.  p.  266*    maox,  par  M.  J.  Desnoyers.  Compte 
Sur  des  Empreintes  de  Pas  d' Aoi-    rendu  de  I'lnstituty  1859. 
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footmarks  were  seen,  while  corresponding  casts  in  relief  appeared 
on  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  strata  of  gypsum  which  were  imme- 
diately superimposed.  A  thin  film  of  marl,  which  before  it  was 
dried  and  condensed  by  pressure  must  have  represented  a  much 
thicker  layer  of  soft  mud,  intervened  between  the  beds  of  solid 
gypsum.  On  this  mud  the  animals  had  trodden,  and  made 
impressions  which  had  penetrated  to  the  gypseous  mass  below, 
then  evidently  unconsolidated.  Tracks  of  the  Anoplotherium^ 
with  its  bisulcate  hoof,  and  the  trilobed  footprints  of  Palceo- 
tJierium,  were  seen  of  different  sizes,  corresponding  to  those  of 
several  species  of  these  genera  which  Cuvier  had  reconstructed, 
while  in  the  same  beds  were  footmarks  of  carnivorous  mam- 
malia. The  tracks  also  of  fiuviatile,  lacustrine,  and  terrestrial 
tortoises  {Emys,  Trionyx,  &c.)  were  discovered  ;  also  those  of 
crocodiles,  iguanas,  geckos,  and  great  batrachians  ;  and  the  foot- 
prints of  a  huge  bird,  apparently  a  wader,  of  the  size  of  the 
gastomis,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel.  There  were  likewise 
impressions  of  the  feet  of  other  creatures,  some  of  them  clearly 
distinguishable  from  any  of  the  fifty  extinct  types  of  mammalia, 
of  which  the  bones  have  been  found  in  the  Paris  gypsum.  The 
whole  assemblage,  says  Desnoyers,  indicates  the  shores  of  a  lake, 
or  several  small  lakes  communicating  with  each  other,  on  the 
borders  of  which  many  species  of  Pachyderms  wandered,  and 
beasts  of  prey  which  occasionally  devoured  them.  The  tooth- 
marks  of  these  last  had  been  detected  by  palaeontologists  long 
before  on  the  bones  and  skulls  of  Faleotheres  entombed  in  the 
gypsum. 

Imperfection  of  the  Record, — These  footmarks  have  revealed 
to  us  new  and  unexpected  proofs  that  the  air-breathing  fauna 
of  the  Upper  Eocene  period  in  Europe  far  surpassed  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  species  the  largest  estimate  which  had 
previously  been  formed  of  it.  We  may  now  feel  sure  that  the 
mammalia,  reptiles,  and  birds,  which  have  left  portions  of  their 
skeletons  as  memorials  of  their  existence  in  the  solid  gjrpsum, 
constituted  but  a  part  of  the  then  living  creation.  Similar 
inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  the  whole  succession 
of  geological  records.  In  each  district  the  monuments  of  periods 
embracing  thousands,  and  probably  in  some  instances  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years,  are  totally  wanting.  Even  in  the  volumes 
which  are  extant  the  greater  number  of  the  pages  are  missing 
in  any  given  region,  and  where  they  are  found  they  contain 
but  few  and  casual  entries  of  the  physical  events  or  living 
beings  of  the  times  to  which  they  relate.  It  may  also  be  re- 
marked that  the  subordinate  formations  met  with  in  two  neigh- 
bouring countries,  such   as   France  and  Exi^\8iXL<dL)  o^xsiSD^yc^:^ 
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classed  as  equiyalents  and  referred  to  corresponding  periods, 
may  nevertheless  have  been  by  no  means  strictly  coincident 
in  date.  Though  called  contemporaneous,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  often  separated  by  intervals  of  many  thousands  of 
years.  We  may  compare  them  to  double  stars,  such  as  the 
polar  star,  which  appear  single  to  the  naked  eye  because  seen 
from  a  vast  distance  in  space,  and  which  really  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  stellar  system,  though  occupying  places  in  space 
extremely  remote  if  estimated  by  our  ordinary  standard  of  ter- 
restrial measurements. 

aaloaire  slllceuz,  or  Traveitiii  inf(§rleiir  (A.  2  and  3,  Table, 
p.  234). — This  compact  siliceous  limestone  extends  over  a  wide 
area.  It  resembles  a  precipitate  from  the  waters  of  mineral 
springs,  and  is  often  traversed  by  smaU  empty  sinuous  cavities. 
It  is,  for  the  most  part,  devoid  of  organic  remains,  but  in  some 
places  contains  freshwater  and  land  species,  and  never  any 
marine  fossils.  The  calcaire  siliceux  and  the  calcaire  grossier 
usually  occupy  distinct  parts  of  the  Paris  Basin,  the  one  attaining 
its  fullest  development  in  those  places  where  the  other  is  of 
slight  thickness.  They  are  described  by  some  writers  as  alter- 
nating with  each  other  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  as  at 
Sergy  and  Osny. 

The  gypsum,  with  its  associated  marls  before  described,  is  in 
greatest  force  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  where  the  calcaire 
grossier  and  calcaire  siliceux  are  less  fully  developed. 

Gr^s  de  Beancliainp,  or  Sables  Moyens(A.  4,  Table,  p.  234). 
— ^In  some  parts  of  the  Paris  Basin,  sands  and  marls,  called  the 
Gr^s  de  Beauchamp,  or  Sables  moyens,  divide  the  gypseous 
beds  from  the  calcaire  grossier  proper.  These  sands,  in  which 
a  smaU  nummulite  (N,  vaHolaria)  is  very  abundant,  contain 
more  than  300  species  of  marine  shells,  many  of  them  peculiar, 
but  others  common  to  the  next  division. 

MIDDLE  EOCENE   FOEMATIONS  OF  FRANCE. 

Calcaire  Grossier,  npper  and  middle  (B.  1,  Table,  p.  234). 
— The  upper  division  of  this  group  consists  in  great  part  of  beds 
of  compact,  fragile  limestone,  with  some  intercalated  green  marls. 
The  shells  in  some  parts  are  a  mixture  of  Cerithium,  Cyclostoma, 
and  CorhuUn ;  in  others  Lvmno&a,  Cerithiuniy  Palvdina,  &c.  In 
the  latter,  the  bones  of  reptiles  and  mammalia,  Palceotherviim 
and  Lophiodo7if  have  been  found.  The  middle  division,  or  cal- 
caire grossier  proper,  consists  of  a  coarse  limestone,  often  passing 
into  sand.  It  contains  the  greater  number  of  the  fossil  shells 
which  characterise  the  Paris  Basin.     No  less  than  400  distinct 
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species  h»ve  been  procured  from  a  singla  spot  nettr  Gngnon, 
where  the^  are  embedded  in  a  calcareous  sand,  chiefly  formed 
of  comminuted  shells,  in  which,  nevertheless,  indiTiduals  in  a 

perfect  state  of  preservation,  both  of  marine,  terrestrial,  and 
freshwater  species,  are  mingled  together.  Some  of  the  marine 
shells  may  have  Kved  on  the  spot ;  but  the  Cj/clottoma  and 
Liimuea,  being  land  and  freshwater  shells,  must  have  been 
brought  thither  by  riyers  and  currents,  and  the  quantity  of  tri- 
turated  sheik  implies  considerable  movement  in  the  waters. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  this  assemblage  of  fossil  testacea 
than  the  great  proportion  of  species  referable  to  the  genus 
Oerithium  (see  figures,  p.  227).  There  occur  no  less  than  137  , 
specieH  of  tJiis  genus  in  the  Paris  Basin,  and  almost  all  of  them 
in  the  calcaire  grossior.  Most  of  the  living  Cerithia  inhabit  the 
sea  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  the  waters  are  brackish  ; 
BO  that  their  abundance  in  the  marine  strata  now  under  con- 
sideration is  in  harmony  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  Paris 
Basin  formed  a  gulf  into  which  several  rivers  Sowed. 


In  some  parts  of  the  calcaire  glossier  round  Paria,oertain 
beds  occur  of  a  stone  used  in  building,  and  called  by  the  French 
geologists  '  Miliolite  limestone.'  It  is  almost  entirely  made  up 
of  millions  of  microscopic  shells,  of  the  size  of  minute  grains  of 
sand,  which  all  belong  to  the  class  Foraminifera.  Figures  of 
some  of  these  are  given  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  As  this 
milioUtic  stone  never  occurs  in  the  Faluns,  or  Upper  Miocene 
strata  of  Brittany  and  Touraine,  it  often  furnishes  the  geologist 
with  a  useful  criterion  for  distinguishing  the  detached  Eocene 
and  Upper  Miocene  formations  scattered  over  those  and  other 
adjoining  provinces.  The  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Falseo- 
theiium  and  other  mammalia  in  some  of  the  ttppetXwftftA^Jna^iii^r 
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caire  grossier  shows  that  these  land  animals  began  to  exist  before 

the  deposition  of  the  overlying  gypseous  series  had  commenced. 

&ower  Caloalre  groBBier,  or  Glanoonie  rrossldre  (B.  1, 

Table,  p.  234). — The  lower  part  of  the  calcaire  grossier,  which 
often  contains  much  green  earth,  is  characterised  at  Auvers,  near 
Pontoise,  to  the  north  of  Paris,  and  still  more  in  the  environs 
of  Oompibgne,  by  the  abundance  of  nummulites,  consisting 
chiefly  of  N,  Icevigata,  N.  scdbra,  and  N.  Lamarcki,  which  con- 
stitute a  large  proportion  of  some  of  the  stony  strata,  though 
these  same  foramimfera  are  wanting  in  beds  of  similar  age  in 
the  immediate  environs  of  Paris. 

Solssonnals  sandfi,  or  Xilts  ooqnllllers  (B.  2,  Table,  p.  234). 
— Below  the  preceding  formation  shelly  sands  are  seen,  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  especially  at  Cuisse-Lamotte,  near  Com- 
pi^gne,  and  other  localities  in  the  Soissonnais,  about  fifty 
miles  N.E.  of  Paris,  from  which  about  300  species  of  shells 
have  been  obtained,  many  of  them  common  to  the  calcaire 

grossier  and  the  Bracklesham  beds 
of  England,  and  many  peculiar. 
The  Numm/ulites  planulata  is  very 
abundant,  and  the  most  character- 
istic shell  is  the  Nerita  conoidea, 
Lam.,  a  fossil  which  has  a  very 
Ntrita  eonoidea,  Lam.  ^.  wide  geographical   range  :   for,  as 

Syn.  "N  JSchmidelliana,  Chemnitz.    •«■■     j»a      -l*  ^        'j. 

M.  d  Archiac  remarks,  it  accom- 
panies the  nummulitic  formation  from  Europe  to  India,  having 
been  found  in  Cutch,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  associated 
with  Nmmmlites  scahra.  No  less  than  33  shells  of  this  group 
are  said  to  be  identical  with  shells  of  the  London  clay  proper  ; 
yet,  after  visiting  Cuisse-Lamotte  and  other  localities  of  the 
'Sables  inf^rieurs'  of  IV Archiac,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Prestwich 
that  the  latter  are  probably  newer  than  the  London  clay,  and 
perhaps  older  than  the  Bracklesham  beds  of  England.  The 
London  clay  seems  to  be  unrepresented  in  the  Paris  Basin, 
unless  partially  so,  by  these  sands.* 

LOWER  EOCENE  FORMATIONS  OP  FRANCE. 

Arrlle  plaatiqiie  (C.  2,  Table,  p.  234). — ^At  the  base  of  the 
Tertiary  system  in  France  are  extensive  deposits  of  sands,  with 
occasional  beds  of  clay  used  for  pottery,  and  called  '  argile  plas- 
tique.'  Fossil  oysters  {Ostrea  heUovacma)  abound  in  some  places  ; 
and  in  others  there  is  a  mixture  of  fluviatile  shells,   such  as 

1  D'Arcbiac,  Balletin,  torn.  x. ;  and  Prestwich,  Geol.  Quart.  Joum. 
1847,  p.  377. 
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Cyrena  cu/neiformis  (fig.  215,  p.  250),  Mel<miavn4uvnaia  (fig. 
216),  and  others,  frequently  met  with  in  beds  occupying  the 
same  position  in  the  London  Basin.  Layers  of  lignite  also 
accompany  the  inferior  clays  and  sands. 

Immediately  upon  the  chalk  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  tertiary 
strata  in  France  there  generally  is  a  conglomerate  or  breccia  of 
rolled  and  angular  chalk-flints,  cemented  by  siliceous  sand. 
These  beds  appear  to  be  of  littoral  origin,  and  imply  the  pre- 
vious emergence  of  the  chalk,  and  its  waste  by  denudation.  In 
the  year  1855,  the  tibia  and  femur  of  a  large  bird,  equalling  at 
least  the  ostrich  in  size,  were  found  at  Meudon,  near  Paris,  at 
the  base  of  the  Plastic  clay.  This  bird,  to  which  the  name  of 
Gastomis  Parisiensis  has  been  assigned,  appears,  from  the 
Memoirs  of  MM.  Hubert,  Lartet,  and  Owen,  to  belong  to  an 
extinct  genus.  Professor  Owen  refers  it  to  the  class  of  wading 
land  birds  rather  than  to  an  aquatic  species.^ 

That  a  formation  so  much  explored  for  economical  purposes 
as  the  Argile  plastique  around  Paris,  and  the  clays  and  sands  of 
corresponding  age  near  London,  should  never  have  a£forded  any 
vestige  of  a  feathered  biped  previously  to  the  year  1855,  shows 
what  diligent  search  and  what  skill  in  osteological  interpretation 
are  required  before  the  existence  of  birds  of  remote  ages  can 
be  established. 

Sables  de  Bracbenz  (0.  3,  Table,  p.  234). — The  marine  sands 
called  the  Sables  de  Bracheux  (a  place  near  Beauvais)  are  con- 
sidered by  M.  H^ert  to  be  older  than  the  Lignites  and  Plastic 
clay,  and  to  coincide  in  age  with  the  Thanet  Sands  of  England. 
At  La  F^re,  in  the  Department  of  Aisne,  in  a  deposit  of  this  age, 
a  fossil  skull  has  been  found  of  a  quadruped  called  by  Blainville 
Arctocyon  primcB'mvSy  and  supposed  by  him  to  be  related  both  to 
the  bear  and  to  the  Kinkajou  (Cercoleptes),  This  creature 
appears  to  be  the  oldest  known  tertiary  mammifer. 

xnunnmlltlo  formation  of  Surope,  Asia,  4lo. — Of  all  the 
rocks  of  the  Eocene  period,  no  formations  are  of  such  great 
geographical  importance  as  the  Upper  and  Middle  Eocene,  as 
above  defined,  assuming  that  the  older  tertiary  formation,  com- 
monly called  nummulitic,  is  correctly  ascribed  to  this  group. 
It  appears  that  of  more  than  fifty  species  of  these  foraminifera 
described  by  D'Archiac,  one  or  two  species  only  are  found 
in  other  tertiary  formations  whether  of  older  or  newer  date. 
NummAilites  intermedia,  a  Middle  Eocene  form,  ascends  into 
the  Lower  Miocene,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  any  species 
descends  to  the  level  of  the  London  clay,   still  less  to  the 

'  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.,  vol.  xii.  p.  204.    1856. 
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Argile  plastique  or  Woolwich  beds,  Sepaitite  groups  of  strata 
are  often  characterised  hy  diatmct  species  of  nummulite  ;  thus 
the  beds  between  the  Lower  Miocene  and  the  Lower  Eocene 
m&j  be  divided  ijito  three  sections,  distinguiBhed  bj  three 
different  speciea  of  nummulitea — N.  variolaTia  in  the  upper, 
N.  lavigala  ia  the  middle,  and  N.  plonviata  in  the  lower  beda. 
The  nummulitic  limestone  of  the  Swiss  Alps  rises  to  more  than 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  attains  here  and  in 
other  mountain-chains  a  thickneaa  of  several  thousand  feet. 
It  may  be  said  to  play  a  far  more  conspicuous  part  than  any 
other  tertiary  group  in  the  solid  framework  of  the  earth's  crust, 
whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.  It  occurs  in  Algeria  and 
Morocco,  and  has  been  traced  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  largely 
quarried  of  old  for  the  building  of  the  Pyramids,  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  across  Persia  by  Bagdad  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus.  It  has  been  observed  not  only  in  Cutch,  but  in  the 
mountain-ranges  which  separate  Scinde  from  Persia,  and  which 
form  the  passes  leading  to  Cabul ;  and  it  has  been  followed 
still  farther  eastward  into  India,  as  far  as  Eastern  Bengal  and 
the  frontiers  of  China. 

I>r.  T.  Thomson  found  nummulites  in  Western  Thibet  at  an 
elevation  of  no  less  than  16,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
One  of  the  species,  which  I  myself  found  very  abvmdant  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  a  compact  crystaUine  marble  (lig.  225), 
is  called  by  M.  d'Archiac  HurnmviUei  Fuidii.     The  same  is  also 


t.  TianBTerae  aei 

very  common  in  rocks  of  the  same  age  in  the  Carpathians.  In 
many  distant  countries,  in  Cutch,  for  example,  some  of  the  same 
shells,  such  as  Nerita  conoidea  (fig.  224),  accompany  the  num- 
mulites, as  in  France.  The  opinion  of  many  observers,  that 
the  Nummulitic  formation  belongs  partly  to  the  cretaceous  era, 
seems  chiefly  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  an  allied  genus, 
Orbitoidea,  with  the  true  Nummulite. 
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When  we  have  once  arriyed  at  the  conviction  that  the  num- 
mtilitic  formation  occupies  a  middle  and  upper  place  in  the 
Eocene  series,  we  are  struck  with  the  comparatively  modem 
date  to  which  some  of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the  physical 
geographyTof  Europe,  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa  must  be  re- 
ferred. All  the  moimtain-chains,  such  as  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
Carpathians,  and  Himalayas,  into  the  composition  of  whose 
central  and  loftiest  parts  the  nummulitic  strata  enter  bodily, 
could  have  had  no  existence  till  after  the  Middle  Eocene  period. 
During  that  period  the  sea  prevailed  where  these  chains  now 
rise,  for  nummtdites  and  their  accompanying  testacea  were  un- 
questionably inhabitants  of  salt  water.  Before  these  events, 
compiising  the  conversion  of  a  wide  area  from  a  sea  to  a  con- 
tinent, England  had  been  peopled,  as  I  before  pointed  out 
(p.  247),  by  various  quadrupeds,  by  herbivorous  pachyderms, 
by  insectivorous  bats,  and  by  opossums. 

Almost  all  the  volcanoes  which  preserve  any  remains  of 
their  original  form,  or  from  the  craters  of  which  lava  streams 
can  be  traced,  are  more  modem  than  the  Eocene  fauna  now; 
under  consideration  ;  and  besides  these  superficial  monuments 
of  the  action  of  heat,  Plutonic  influences  have  worked  vast 
changes  in  the  texture  of  rocks  within  the  same  period.  Some 
members  of  the  nummulitic  and  overlying  tertiary  strata  called 
flysch  have  actually  been  converted  in  the  central  Alps  into 
crystalline  rocks,  and  transformed  into  marble,  quartz-rock, 
mica-schist,  and  gneiss.^ 

Bocene  strata  In  tbe  Vnlted  States. — In  North  America 
the  Eocene  formations  occupy  a  large  area  bordering  the 
Atlantic,  which  increases  in  breadth  and  importance  as  it  is 
traced  southwards  from  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  They  also  occur  in  Louisiana  and  other  states  both 
east  and  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  At  Claiborne, 
in  Alabama,  no  less  than  400  species  of  marine  shells,  with 
many  echinoderms  and  teeth  of  flsh,  characterise  one  member 
of  this  system.  Among  the  shells,  the  Cardita  plamcoata,  before 
mentioned  (flg.  190,  p.  242),  is  in  abundance  ;  and  this  fossil 
and  some  others  identical  with  European  species,  or  very  nearly 
allied  to  them,  make  it  highly  probable  that  the  Claiborne  beds 
agree  in  age  with  the  central  or  Bracklesham  group  of  England, 
and  with  the  Calcaire  grossier  of  Paris.* 

Higher  in  the  series  is  a  remarkable  calcareous  rock,  formerly 

5  Murchison,    Quart.   Journ.   of  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  iv.  p.  12  ;  and 

Geol.  Soc,  vol.  v.,  and  Lyell,  vol.  vi.  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States, 

1850.     Anniversary  Address.  vol.  ii.  p.  59. 

*  See  paper  by  the  Author,  Quart. 
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called  '  the  nummuUte  limeatone,'  from  the  groat  number  of 
discoid  bodies  reiembling  nummuliteB  wliicli  it  contains — foasils 
now  referred  by  A,  D'Orbigny  to  the  genua  Orbitoides,  which 
haa  been  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  belong  to  the  fora- 
minifera.'  That  naturalist,  moreover,  is  ot  opinion  that  the 
Orbitoides  alluded  to  (0.  Mantdli)  is  of  the  same  species  as  one 
found  in  Cutch  in  the  Middle  Eocene  or  nummulitic  formation 
of  India. 

Above  the  orbitoidal  limestone  is  a  white  limestone,  some- 
times soft  and  ai^pllaceouB,  but  in  parts  very  compact  and  cal- 
^areons.  It  contains  several  peculiar  corals,  and  a  large  Nautilus 
allied  to  N.  idczac ;  also  in  ite  upper  bed  a  gigantic  cetacean, 
called  Zeiiglodon  by  Owen.* 

The  colossal  bones  of  this  cetacean  are  so  plentiful  in  the  in- 
terior of  Clarke  County,  Alabama,  aa,to  be  characteristio  of  the 
formation.     The  vertebral  column  of  one  skeleton  found  by  Dr. 


Flg.SM. 


Fig.  SSI. 


Molar  tooth,  Datura]  sJze. 


Buckley  at  a  spot  visited  by  me,  extended  to  the  length  of  nearly 
seventy  feet,  and  not  far  off  part  of  another  backbone  nearly  fifty 
feet  long  was  dug  up.  I  obtained  evidence,  during  a  short  excur- 
sion, of  BO  many  localities  of  this  fossil  animal  within  a  distance 
of  ten  miles,  as  to  lead  me  to  conclude  that  they  must  have 
belonged  to  at  least  forty  distinct  individuals. 

Prof.  Owen  first  pointed  out  that  this  huge  animal  was  not 
reptilian,  since  each  tooth  was  furnished  with  double  roots 
(fig.  226),  implanted  in  corresponding  double  sockets  ;  and  his 

5  Quart.  Joarn.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  v 


»  See  Memdr  by  R.  W.  Qibbes, 
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opinion  of  the  cetacean  nature  of  the  fossil  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Wyman  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Gibbes.  That  it  was  an 
extinct  mammal  of  the  whale  tribe  has  since  been  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  the  entire  skull  of  another  fossil 
species  of  the  same  family,  having  the  double  occipital  condyles 
only  met  with  in  mammals,  and  the  convoluted  tympanic  bones 
which  are  characteristic  of  cetaceans. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

UPPER  OBETAOEOUS  GROUP. 

Lapse  of  time  between  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  periods — ^Table  of  successire 
Cretaceous  formations — Maestricht  beds — Pisolitic  limestone  of  France — 
Chalk  of  Faxoe — Geographical  extent  and  origin  of  the  White  Chalk — 
Chalky  matter  now  forming  in  the  bed  of  the  Atlantio — Marked  difference 
between  the  Cretaceous  and  existing  fauna — Chalk  flints — Potstones  of 
Horstead — ^Vitreous  sponges  in  the  Chalk — Isolated  blocks  of  foreign  rocks 
in  the  white  chalk,  supposed  to  be  icebome — Distinctness  of  mineral 
character  in  contemporaneous  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch — Fossils  of 
the  white  chalk — Lower  white  chalk  without  flints — Chalk  Marl  and  its 
fossils — Chloritic  series  or  Upper  Greensand — Coprolite  bed  near  Cam- 
bridge—Fossils of  the  Chloritic  series — Gault— Connection  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Cretaceous  strata — Blackdown  beds — Flora  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  period — Hippurite  Limestone — Cretaceous  rocks  in  the  United 
States. 

We  have  treated  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  Tertiary  or 
Cainozoic  strata,  and  have  next  to  speak  of  the  Secondary  or 
Mesozoic  formations.  The  uppermost  of  these  last  is  commonly 
called  the  chalk  or  the  cretaceous  formation,  from  creta,  the  Latin 
name  for  that  remarkable  white,  earthy  limestone  which  con- 
stitutes an  upper  member  of  the  group  in  those  parts  of  Europe 
where  it  was  first  studied.  The  marked  discordance  in  the  fossils 
of  the  tertiary,  as  compared  with  the  cretaceous  formations,  has 
long  induced  many  geologists  to  suspect  that  an  indefinite  series 
of  ages  elapsed  between  the  respective  periods  of  their  origin. 
Measured,  indeed,  by  such  a  standard — ^that  is  to  say,  by  the 
amount  of  change  in  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  earth  eflfected 
in  the  interval — ^the  time  between  the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene 
may  have  been  as  great  as  that  between  the  Eocene  and  Recent 
periods,  to  the  history  of  which  the  last  seven  chapters  have 
been  devoted.  Several  deposits  have  been  met  with  here  and 
there,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  century,  of  an  age  interme- 
diate between  the  white  chalk  and  the  plastic  clays  and  sands  of 
the  Paris  and  London  districts — ^monuments  which  have  the  same 
kind  of  interest  to  a  geologist  which  certain  mediaeval  records 
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excite  when  we  study  the  history  of  nations.  For  both  of  them 
throw  light  on  ages  of  darkness,  preceded  and  followed  by  others 
of  which  the  annals  are  comparatively  well  known  to  us.  But 
these  newly-discovered  records  do  not  fill  up  the  wide  gap,  some 
of  them  being  closely  allied  to  the  Eocene,  and  others  to  the 
Cretaceous  type,  while  none  appear  as  yet  to  possess  so  distinct 
and  characteristic  a  fauna  as  may  entitle  them  to  hold  an  inde- 
pendent place  in  the  great  chronological  series. 

Among  the  formations  alluded  to,  the  Thanet  Sands  of  Prest- 
wich  have  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and 
classed  as  Lower  Eocene.  To  the  same  tertiary  series  belong 
the  Belgian  formations,  called  by  Professor  Dumont,  Landenian. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Maestricht  and  Faxoe  limestones  are 
very  closely  connected  with  the  chalk,  to  which  also  the  Piso- 
litic  limestone  of  France  is  referable. 

Classification  of  tbe  Cretaceous  rooks. — The  Cretaceous 
group  has  generally  been  divided  into  an  Upper  and  a  Lower 
series,  the  Upper  called  familiarly  the  ckaJk,  and  the  Lower  the 
greensand  ;  the  one  deriving  its  name  from  the  predominance  of 
white  earthy  limestone  and  marl,  of  which  it  consists  in  a  great 
part  of  France  and  England,  the  other  or  Lower  series  from  the 
plentiful  mixture  of  green  or  chloritic  grains  contained  in  some 
of  the  sands  and  cherts  of  which  it  largely  consists  in  the  same 
countries.  But  these  mineral  characters  often  fail,  even  when 
we  attempt  to  follow  out  the  same  continuous  subdivisions 
throughout  a  small  portion  of  the  North  of  Europe,  and  are 
worse  than  valueless  when  we  desire  to  apply  them  to  more 
distant  regions.  It  is  only  by  aid  of  the  organic  remains  which 
characterise  the  successive  marine  subdivisions  of  the  formation 
that  we  are  able  to  recognise  in  remote  countries,  such  as  the 
South  of  Europe  or  North  America,  the  formations  which  were 
there  contemporaneously  in  progress.  To  the  English  student 
of  geology  it  will  be  sufficient  to  begin  by  enumerating  those 
groups  which  characterise  the  series  in  this  coimtry  and  others 
immediately  contiguous,  alluding  but  slightly  to  those  of  more 
distant  regions.  In  the  annexed  table  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have 
used  the  term  Neocomian  for  that  commonly  called  *  Lower 
Greensand  ; '  this  latter  term  being  peculiarly  objectionable 
because  the  green  grains  are  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  many  of 
the  members  of  this  group  even  in  districts  where  it  was  first 
studied  and  named.  M.  Alcide  D'Orbigny,  in  his  valuable  work 
entitled  *  Paldontologie  Franyaise,'  has  adopted  new  terms  for 
the  French  subdivisions  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series,  and 
these  are  now  so  generally  used  by  foreign  writers  that  the 
student  should  endeavour  to  remember  their  tq\».\a.o\i  Vi  SSaa 
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1.  MaaBtticht    Beds,    Faiae      ].  £tsge  Danien. 

Limestone,    and    Pisolitic 
Limeatone  of  France. 

2.  Upper  White  Chalk,  with      2.  S^nonien  in  part. 

flinta. 

3.  Lower  White  Chalk,  with-      3.  Siinonien  in  part. 

uut  flints. ' 

4.  Chalk  Marl.  4.  S^nonien  in  part  and  Tu- 

ronien. 
6.  Chloritic  aeriee  (or  Upper      6.  C^nomanien. 
Qreensand). 


6.  Albien. 


6.  Gault. 

LOWER    CRBTiCBOPS   OR  IfEOCOMIAN. 
(Ntoeomi«D  of  the  French-)' 
Marine.  FlBihwBter. 

1.  Upper  Neocomian,  see  p.  292.     \      Wfl«W™  TWr 

2.  Middle  Neocomian,  Bee  p.  296.      [     "eaiaen  -Ketta 

3.  Lower  Neocomian,  see  p.  297.     J       ™P®''  P"^^' 
Maedricht  Beds. — On  the  banks  of  the  Meuae,  at  Maestricht, 

reposing  on  ordinary  white  chalk  with  flints,  we  find  an  upper 
calcareous  formation  about  100  feet  thick, 
^Tig.  228.  tlie  fossils  of   which  are,   on  the  whole, 

very  peculiar,  and  all  distinct  from  Ter- 
tiary species.     Some  few  are  of  speciea 
common    to    the    inferior   white   chalk, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  BeUm^ 
nitelta  mucronata   (fig.    228)   and   Fecten 
quadrkostat'ui,  a  shell  regarded  by  many 
BS  a  mere  variety  of   P.   g^wiqiieeostalus 
(see  fig.  272,  p.  284).     Besides  the  Be- 
lemnite   there   are  other  genera,  such  as 
.     Bacvlites   and  Hamitei,  never   found   in 
strata  newer  than  the  cretaceous,  but  fre- 
quently met  with  in    these  Maestricht 
i^^ta^'^S  l^dB-     On  the  other  hand.  Valuta,  Fai- 
ciolaria,  and  other  genera  of    univalve 
iwing  shells  occur,  which  are  usually  met  with 
only  in  tertiary  strata. 
)  The  Lower  CreUceons  or  Sfoca-    Neocomisn,  being   now   but   Tardy 
mian  is  also  called  N&n»iiiiea  by  the    used. 

AiDcb  ;  the  name  Aptieo,  fonneily         '  For  particnlsra  of  etructnie,  see 
MdoptedbyDVmgoytottbtCji^    p.  817, 
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The  upp«r  part  of  the  rock,  about  20  feet  thick,  aa  seen  in  St. 
Peter's  Mount,  in  the  suburbs  of  Maestricht,  abounds  in  corals 
and  Polyzoa,  often 'Beparable  from,  the  matrix  ;  and  these  beds 
are  suoweded  by  a  soft  yellowish  limestone  50  feet  thick,  exten- 
sively quarried  from  time  immemorial  for  building.  The  stona 
below  is  whiter,  and  contains  occasional  noduleH  of  grey  chart 
or  chalcedony, 

M.  Bosquet,  with  whom  I  examined  this  formation  (Aagust, 
1850),  pointed  out  to  me  a  layer  of  chalk  from  two  to  four 
inchea  thick,  containing  green  earth  and  numerous  encrinjtal 
stems,  which  forms  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  strata 


ua  CampfH^    Orieinal 


tbui  time  feel  loi 


containing  the  fossils  peculiar  to  Maestricht  and  the  white  chalk 

below.     The  latter  is  distinguished  by  r^^ilar  layers  of  black 

flint  in  nodules,  and  by  shells,  such  ^^^  „,„ 

as  Terehratala  camea  (see  fig.  248,  p. 

277),  wholly  wanting  in  beds  higher 

than  the  green  band.     Some  of  the 

organic  remains,  however,  for  which 

St.  Peter's  Mount  is  celebrated,  o 

both  above  and  below  that  parting  (. 

layer,   and,   among   others,  the   grea' 

marine  reptile  called  Mosaaaurus  (see 

fig.  229),  a  saurian  supposed  to  have 

been  24  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  '^ 

entire  skull  and  a  great  part  of   the 

skeleton  have  been  found,     Snch  Tem&ina  e 

in  the  soft  freestone,  ihe  principal  membex  (A  &«  1ILMftii<3n!Si& 
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beds.  Among  the  fossils  common  to  the  Maestricht  and  white 
chalk  may  be  instanced  the  echinoderm  (fig.  230). 

I  saw  proofs  of  the  previous  denudation'^of  the  white  chalk 
exhibited  in  the  lower  bed  of  the  Maestricht  formation  in 
Belgium,  about  30  miles  S.W.  of  Maestricht,  at  the  village  of 
Jendrain,  where  the  base  of  the  newer  deposit  consisted  chiefly 
of  a  layer  of  well-rolled,  black,  chalk-flint  pebbles,  in  the  midst 
of  which  perfect  specimens  of  ThecideapappUlata  and  Belemnitella 
mucrorvaia  are  embedded.  To  a  geologist  accustomed  in  England 
to  regard  rolled  pebbles  of  chalk-flint  as  a  common  and  distinc- 
tive feature  of  tertiary  beds  of  difierent  ages,  it  is  a  new  and 
surprising  phenomenon  to  behold  strata  made  up  of  such  materials 
and  yet  to  feel  no  doubt  that  they  were  accumulated  in  a  sea  in 
which  the  belemnite  and  other  cretaceous  mollusca  flourished. 

PlsoUtlc  limestone  of  France. — Geologists  were  for  many 
years  at  variance  respecting  the  chronological  relations  of  this 
rock,  which  is  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  at 
places  north,  south,  east  and  west  of  that  metropolis,  as  be- 
tween Vertus  and  Laversines,  Meudon  and  Montereau.  By 
many  able  palaeontologists  the  species  of  fossils,  more  than  50 
in  number,  were  declared  to  be  more  Eocene  in  their  appear- 
ance than  Cretaceous.  But  M.  H^ert  found  in  this  formation 
at  Montereau,  near  Paris,  the  Pec^eri  quadricostatits,  a  well-known 
Cretaceous  species,  together  with  some  other  fossils  common  to 
the  Maestricht  chalk  and  to  the  Baculite  limestone  of  the  Co- 
tentin  in  Normandy.  He  therefore,  as  well  as  M.  Alcide  d'Or- 
bigny,  who  had  carefully  studied  the  fossils,  came  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  an  upper  member  of  the  Cretaceous  group.  It  is 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  yellowish  or  whitish  limestone, 
and  the  total  thickness  of  the  series  of  beds  already  known  is 
about  100  feet.  Its  geographical  range,  according  to  M.  Hel)ert, 
is  not  less  than  46  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  35  from  north 
to  south.  Within  these  limits  it  occurs  in  small  patches  only, 
resting  unconformably  on  the  white  chalk. 

The  Nautilus  Danicus  (fig.  232),  and  two  or  three  other 
species  found  in  this  rock,  are  frequent  in  that  of  Faxoe  in 
Denmark,  but  as  yet  no  Ammonites,  Hamites,  Scaphites,  Tur- 
rilites,  Baculites,  or  Hippurites  have  been  met  with.  The  pro- 
portion of  peculiar  species,  many  of  them  of  tertiary  aspect,  is 
confessedly  large ;  and  great  aqueous  erosion  suffered  by  the 
white  chalk,  before  the  pisolitic  limestone  was  formed,  affords 
an  additional  indication  of  the  two  deposits  being  widely  sepa- 
rated in  time.  The  pisolitic  formation,  therefore,  may  eventu- 
ally prove  to  be  somewhat  more  intermediate  in  date  between 
the  Becondary  and  tertiary  epochs  than  the  Maestricht  rock. 
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n  the  island  of  Seelaad,  in  Denmark,  the 
newest  member  of  the  chalk  Heries,  seen  in  the  Bea-c1i&  at 
Stevensklint  resting  on  white  chalk  with  flints,  is  a  yellow  lime- 
stone, a  portion  of  which,  at  Faxoe,  where  it  is  used  as  a  build- 
ing-stone, is  composed  of  corals,  even  more  conspicuously  than 
is  UBUallv  obBerved  in  recent  coral  reefs.  It  has  bean  quarried 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  40  feet,  but  its  thickness  is  unknown. 
The  embedded  shells  are  chiefly  casts,  many  of  them  of  univalve 
molliisca,  which  are  usually  very  rare  in  the  white  chalk  of 
Europe.  Thus  there  are  two  species  of  Cypr<sa,  one  of  Oliva, 
two  of  Mitra,  four  of  the  genua  Cerithium,  six  of  Fitsus,  two  of 
Trochiti,  one  of  Patella,  one  of  Etnargimda,  &x.  ;  on  the  whole, 
more  than  thirty  univalves,  spiral  or  patelliform.  At  the  same 
time,  some  of  the  accompanying  bivalve  shells,  echinoderms, 
and  zoophytes  are  specifically  identical  with  fosaila  of  the  true 
Cretaceous  series.     Among  the  cephalopoda  of  Fasoe  may  be 

Fig.  !31.  Pig-  M2. 


mentioned  BaculUea  Fanjasii  (fig.  231),  and  BelemniUlla  miMro- 
jtata  (fig.  228,  p.  266),  shells  of  the  white  chalk.  The  Nautilus 
Daiiicus  (see  fig.  232)  is  characteristic  of  this  formation  ;  and  it 
also  occurs  in  Franco  in  the  calcaire  pisoUtique  of  Laversin 
(Department  of  Oise).  Theolaws  and  entire  carapace  of  a  small 
crab,  BracJiyjinis  rMjosim  (Sohlott.),  are  scattered  through  the 
Paxoe  stone,  reminding  us  of  similar  crustaceans  enclosed  in  the 
rocks  of  modern  coral  reefs.  Some  small  portions  of  this  coral 
formation  consist  of  white  earthy  chalk. 

Camp oBltl on,  extent,  ftnil  origin  or  Oiemilte  Obalk. — The 
highest  beds  of  chalk  in  England  and  France  consist  of  a  pure, 
white  calcareous  mass,  usually  too  soft  for  a  building-stone,  but 
sometimes  passing  into  a  more  sohd  state.  It  consists,  almost 
purely,  of  carbonate  of  lime  ;  the  stratification  is  often  o\nc\)LT«>., 
except  where  rendered  distinct  by  mtentreXV&Q&\K:j«»  "A  KaxA, 
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a  few  inches  tUck,  occasionajlf  in  continuoua  beds,  but  oftener 
in  nodules,  and  recurring  at  intervals  generally  from  two  to  four 
feet  diatont  from  each  other.  Thia  upper 
chalk  is  usually  succeeded,  in  the  descending 
order,  by  a  great  maas  of  white  chalk,  with- 
out flints,  below  which  camea  the  chalk  marl, 
in  which  there  is  a  slight  admixture  of  ar^- 
laceoua  matter.  The  united  thickness  of  the 
~    ^"SE  three  divisions  in  the    South  of  England 

£     fl^l  equals,  in  some  places,  1,000  feet.     The  an- 

nexed section  (fig.  233)  will  show  the  manner 
in  which  the    white    chalk    extends  from 
England  iuto  France,  covered  by  the  ter-    - 
tiaiy  strata  described  in  former  chapters, 
and  reposing  on  lower  cretaceous  beds. 
'     Y  /       as  ■^^  ^"^^  "^^^  which  the  white    chalk 

g      Y         2      preserves  a  nearly  homt^eneous  aspect  is  so 
'        '  ^      vast,  that  the  earlier  geologists  despaired  of 

discovering  any  analogous  deposits  of  recent 
date.  Pure  chalk,  of  nearly  uniform  aspect 
and  composition,  is  met  with  in  a  north-west 
and  south-east  direction,  from  the  North  of 
Ireland  to  the  Crimea,  a  distance  of  about 
1,140  geographical  miles  ;  and  in  an  opposite 
direction  it  extends  from  the  south  of  Sweden 
to  the  south  of  Bordeaux,  a  distance  of  about 
840  geographical  miles.  In  Southern  Russia, 
according  to  Sir  K.  Murchison,  it  is  some- 
times 600  feet  thick,  and  retains  the  same 
mineral  character  as  in  France  and  En^nd 
with  the  same  fossils,  including  Inuceramua 
Cimeri,  Belemnitella  mitcroiiota,  and  Ostrea 
veiicylaria  (fig.  253,  p.  278). 

Much  light  has  recently  been  thrown  upon 
the  origin  of  the  unconsolidated  white  chalk 
by  the  deep  aoimdinga  made  in.  the  North 
%         JL  Atlantic,  previous   to  laying  dcwn,  in  1868, 

«         IKJ  *''®  electric  telegraph  between  Ireland  and 

Newfoundland.  At  depths  sometimes  ex- 
ceeding two  miles,  the  mud  forming  the  floor 
of  the  ocean  was  found,  by  Professor  Huxley, 
to  he  almost  entirely  composed  (more  than 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole)  of  minute 
Rhizopods  or  foraminiferal  shells  of  the  genus  Gtobigerina, 
espeoiaHy  the  species  QlM/germa  huUoxdea  (see  fig.  234).     The 
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organic  bodies  next  in  quantity  were  the  siliceous  shells 
called  FolycystinecB,  and  next  to  them  the  siliceous  skeletons  of 
plants  called  Diatomacem  (figs.  235,  236,  237),  and  occasionally 
some  siliceous  spiculse  of  sponges  (fig.  238)  were  intermixed. 

Fig.  234.  Fig.  235.  Fig.  236.  Fig.  237.    Fig.  238. 


Organic  bodies  forming  the  bed  of  the  ooze  of  the  Atlantic  at  great  depths. 

Fig.  284.  Globigerina  bulloides,    Oalcarwtts  Khizopod, 

235.  Actinooyclus,  \ 

236.  Pinnularia,  {■     Siliceous  DiaUmiacece, 
287.  Eunotia  bident,       ) 

238.  Sjplcula  of  sponge.    SiUceous  »p<mge. 


It  also  contains  abundance  of  very  minute  bodies  termed  Cocco* 
liths  and  Coccospheres,  which  have  also  been  detected  fossil  in 
chalk,  though  their  true  nature  is  not  yet  made  out. 

Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  and  Dr.  Wallich  have  ascertained 
that  95  per  cent,  of  the  mud  of  a  large  part  of  the  North 
Atlantic  consists  of  the  shells  of  Globigerina.  But  Capt.  Bullock, 
R.N.,  lately  brought  up  from  the  enormous  depth  of  16,860  feet 
a  white,  viscid,  chalky  mud,  wholly  devoid  of  Globigerinee. 
This  mud  was  perfectly  homogeneous  in  composition,  and  con« 
tained  no  organic  remains  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Mr.  Ethe- 
ridge,  however,  has  ascertained  by  microscopical  examination 
that  it  is  made  up  of  Coccolithsy  Discoliths,  and  other  minute 
fossils  like  those  of  the  Chalk.  This  white  mud,  more  than 
three  miles  deep,  was  dredged  up  in  lat.  20°  19'  N.,  long.  4°  36' 
E.,  or  about  midway  between  Madeira  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

The  recent  deep-sea  dredgings  in  the  Atlantic  conducted  by 
Sir  0.  Wyville  Thomson,"  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys, 
and  others,  have  shown  that  on  the  same  white  mud  there  some- 
times flourish  Mollusca,  Crustacea,  and  Echinoderms,  besides 
abundance  of  siliceous  sponges,  forming  on  the  whole  a  marine 
fauna  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  in  its  general  character  to 
that  of  the  ancient  chalk. 

Popular  error  as  to  the  greoloffioal  oontlnalty  of  the  Cre- 
taoeoas  period. — We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  overrate 

3  An  interesting  account  of  the    mirable  work  *The  Depths  of  the 
results  of  the  dre^ng  cruises  will    Sea.*    1873. 
be  found  in  Sir  C.  W.  Thomson's  ad- 
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the  points  of  resemblance  which  the  deep-sea  investigations 
have  placed  in  a  strong  light.  They  ha^e  been  supposed  by 
some  naturalists  to  warrant  a  conclusion  expressed  in  these 
words :  '  we  are  still  living  in  the  Cretaceous  epoch  ; '  a  doc- 
trine which  has  led  to  much  popular  delusion  as  to  the  bearing 
of  the  new  facts  on  geological  reasoning  and  classification.  The 
reader  should  be  reminded  that  in  geology  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  f oimding  our  great  chronological  divisions,  not  in  fora- 
minifera  and  sponges,  nor  even  on  echinoderms  and  corals,  but 
on  the  remains  of  the  most  highly  organised  beings  available  to 
us,  such  as  the  moUusca  ;  these  being  met  with,  as  above  ex- 
plained (p.  121),  in  stratified  rocks  of  almost  every  age.  In 
dealing  with  the  mollusca,  it  is  those  of  the  highest  or  most 
specialised  organisation  which  afford  us  the  best  characters  in 
proportion  as  their  vertical  range  is  the  most  limited.  Thus  the 
Cephalopoda  are  the  most  valuable  as  having  a  more  restricted 
range  in  time  than  the  Gasteropoda,  and  these  again  are  more 
characteristic  of  the  particular  stratigraphical  subdivisions  than 
are  the  Lamellibranchiate  Bivalves,  while  these  last  again 
are  more  serviceable  in  classification  than  the  Brachiopoda,  a 
still  lower  class  of  shell-fish,  which  are  the  most  enduring 
of  all. 

When  told  that  the  new  dredgings  prove  that  *  we  are  still 
living  in  the  Chalk  Period,'  we  naturally  ask  whether  some 
cuttle-fish  has  been  found  with  a  belemnite  forming  part  of  its 
internal  framework ;  or  have  Ammonites,  Baculites,  Hamites, 
Turrilites,  with  four  or  five  other  Cephalopodous  genera  charac- 
teristic of  the  chalk  and  unknown  as  tertiary,  been  met  with  in 
the  abysses  of  the  ocean  ?  Or,  in  the  absence  of  these  long- 
extinct  forms,  has  a  single  spiral  \mivalve,  or  species  of  Creta- 
ceous Gasteropod,  been  found  living  ?  Or,  to  descend  still  lower 
in  the  scale,  has  some  characteristic  Cretaceous  genus  of  La- 
mellibranchiata,  such  as  the  Inoceramus,  or  Hippurite,  foreign 
to  the  Tertiary  seas,  been  proved  to  have  survived  down  to  our 
time  1  Or  of  the  numerous  genera  of  Lamellibranchiata  common 
to  the  Cretaceous  and  Becent  seas,  has  one  species  been  foimd 
living?  The  answer  to  all  these  questions  is — not  one  has 
been  foimd.  Even  amongst  the  lowly-organised  Brachiopods, 
no  species  common  to  the  Cretaceous  and  Recent  seas  has  yet 
been  met  with.  It  has  been  very  generally  admitted  by  con- 
chologists  that  out  of  a  hundred  species  of  this  tribe  occurring 
fossil  in  the  Upper  Chalk — one  and  one  only,  Terehratulina 
striata,  is  stiU  living,  being  thought  to  be  identical  with  Tere- 
hratula  caput-serpentis.  Although  this  identity  is  still  ques- 
tioned by  some  naturalists  of  authority,  it  would  certainly  not 
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surprise  us  if  other  *  lamp-shells '  of  equal  antiquity  should  be 
met  with  in  the  deep  sea. 

Had  it  been  declared  that  we  are  living  in  the  Eocene  epoch, 
the  idea  would  not  be  so  extravagant,  for  the  great  reptiles  of 
the  Upper  Chalk,  the  Mosasaurus,  Pliosaurus,  and  Pterodac- 
tyle,  and  many  others,  as  well  as  so  many  genera  of  chambered 
univalves,  had  already  disappeared  from  the  earth,  and  the 
marine  faima  had  made  a  greater  approach  to  our  own  by 
nearly  the  entire  difference  which  separates  it  from  the  fauna 
of  the  Cretaceous  seas.  The  Eocene  nummulitic  limestone  of 
Egypt  is  a  rock  mainly  composed,  like  the  more  ancient  white 
chalk,  of  globigerine  and  textularian  mud ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  extent  to  which  the  nummulitic  marine  strata,  formed 
originally  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  now  form  part  of  the  frame- 
work of  mountain  chains  of  the  principal  continents,  it  will  be 
at  once  perceived  that  the  present  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian 
Oceans  are  geographical  terms,  which  lose  their  meaning  when 
applied  to  the  Eocene,  and  still  more  antecedent  to  the  Creta- 
ceous period. 

Cbalk  flints. — The  origin  of  the  layers  of  flint,  whether  in 
the  form  of  nodules,  or  continuous  sheets,  or  in  veins  or  cracks 
not  parallel  to  the  stratification,  has  always  been  more  difficult 
to  explain  than  that  of  the  white  chalk.  But  here  again  the 
late  deep-sea  soundings  have  suggested  a  possible  source  of  such 
mineral  matter.  During  the  cruise  of  the  *  Bulldog, '  already 
alluded  to,  it  was  ascertained  that  while  the  calcareous  Glohir 
gerince  h&d  almost  exclusive  possession  of  certain  tracts  of  the 
sea-bottom,  they  were  wholly  wanting  in  others,  as  between 
Greenland  and  Labrador.  According  to  Dr.  Wallich,  they  may 
flourish  in  those  spaces  where  they  derive  nutriment  from 
organic  and  other  matter,  brought  from  the  south  by  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  they  may  be  absent  where  the 
effects  of  that  great  current  are  not  felt.  Now  in  several  of 
the  spaces  where  the  calcareous  Rhizopods  are  wanting,  certain 
microscopic  plants,  called  Diatomaceoe^  above  mentioned  (figs. 
235-237),  the  solid  parts  of  which  are  siliceous,  monopolise  the 
area  at  a  depth  of  nearly  400  fathoms,  or  2,400  feet. 

The  large  quantities  of  silex  in  solution  required  for  the  for- 
mation of  these  "plants  may  probably  arise  from  the  disintegra- 
tion of  felspathic  rocks,  which  are  imiversally  distributed.  As 
more  than  half  of  their  bulk  is  formed  of  siliceous  earth,  they 
may  afford  an  endless  supply  of  silica  to  all  the  great  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  ocean.  We  may  imagine  that  after  a  lapse  of  many 
years  or  centuries,  changes  took  place  in  the  direction,  ol  ^^ 
marine  currents,  favouring  at  one  time  a  KVi'y^'^  vtv  \Jtkft  ^sass^^ 
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area  of  siliceous,  and  at  another  of  calcareous  matter  in  escete, 
giring  rise  in  the  one  case  to  a  preponderance  of  Diatomacete, 
and  in  the  other  of  Globigerinte.  These  last,  together  irith 
certain  spongoB,  may  by  their  decomposition  have  furnished  the 
silex,  which,  separating  from,  the  chalky  mud,  collected  round 
organic  bodies,  or  formed  nodules  or  filled  Hhrinkags  cracks. 

Poutones.  Vltreon*  •pong-ea  of  the  CbBlk.— A  more 
difficult  enigma  is  presented  by  the  occurrence  of  certain  huge 
flinte,  or  potstones,  as  they  are  called  in  Norfolk,  occurring 
singly,  or  arranged  in  nearly  continuous  columns  at  right  angles 
to  the  ordinary  and  horizontal  layers  of  small  flints.     I  visited 


in  the  year  1826  anextensiTe  range  of  quarries  then  open,  on 
the  river  Bure,  near  Horetead,  about  six  miles  from  Norwich, 
which  afforded  a  continuous  section,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
lei^^,  of  white  chalk,  exposed  to  the  depth  of  about  twenty- 
six  feet,  and  covered  by  a  bed  of  gravel.  The  potstones,  many 
of  them  pear-shaped,  were  usually  about  three  feet  in  height 
and  one  foot  in  their  transverse  diameter,  placed  in  vertical 
rows,  like  pillars,  at  irregular  distances  from  each  other,  but 
usually  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  apart,  though  sometimes 
nearer  together,  as  in  the  above  sketch.  These  rows  did  not 
terminate  downwards  in  any  instance  which  I  could  e 
nor  upwards,  except  at  the  point  where  they  were 
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abruptly  by  the  bed  of  gravel.  Oa  breaking  open  the  potatoues, 
I  found  an  mterual  cylindrical  nucleiu  of  pure  chalk,  much 
harder  than  the  ordinary  surrounding  chalk,  and  not  crumbling 
to  pieces,  like  it,  when  eiposed  to  the  winter's  frost.  At  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  vertical  piles  ot  potatones  were  much 
farther  apart  from  each  other.  Dr.  Buckland  has  described 
very  similar  phenomena  as  characterising  the  white  chalk  on  the 
north  coast  of  Antrim  in  Ireland.  *  These  pear-shaped  nuuses  of 
flint  often  resemble  in  shape  and  size  the  large  sponges  called 
Neptune's  Cups  iSpongia  patera,  Hardir.),  which  grow  in  the 
seas  of  Sumatra ;  and  if  we  could  suppose  a  series  of  such 
gigantic  sponges  to  be  separated  from  each  other,  like  trees  in  a 
forest,  and  the  indiyiduols  of  each  successive  generation  to  grow 
on  the  exact  spot  where  the  parent  spoi^e  died  and  was 
enveloped  in  calcareous  mud,  ao  that  they  should  become  piled 
one  above  the  other  in  a  vertical  column,  their  growth  keeping 
pace  with  the  accumulation  of  the  enveloping  calcareous  mud, 
&  counterpart  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Horstead  potstones 
m^;ht  be  obtained. 

Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  describing  the  modem  soundings 
in  1869  off  the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  speaks  of  the  ooze  or 
chalk  mud  brought  from  a  depth  of  „     ^ 

about  3,000  feet,  and  states  that  at  one 
haul  thej  obtained  forty  specimens  of 
vitreous  sponges  buried  in  the  mud. 
He  suggests  that  the  Ventriculites  of 
the  chalk  were  nearly  allied  to  these 
sponges,  and  that  when  the  silica  of 
their  spicules  was  removed,  and  was 
dissolved  out  of  the  calcareous  matrix, 
it  set  into  flint.' 

Booliler*  And  cronp*  of  pebbles 
In  ohalk. — The   occurrence  here  and 
there  in  the  white  chalk  of  the  South 
of    England    of    isolated    pebbles   of 
quari^z  and   green  schist    has  justly 
excited  much  wonder.     It  was  at  first 
supposed  that  they  had  boon  dropped  f 
fi-om  the  roots  of  some  floating  tree,  ** 
by  which  means  stones  are  carried  to 
some  of  the  small  coral  iulands  of  the  Pacific     But  the  discovery 
in  1657  of  a  group  of  stones  in  the  white  chalk  near  Croydon, 
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the  laigeat  of  which  was  sfenite  and  weighed  about  fortj 
ponnds,  accompanied  by  pebbles  and  fine  sand  like  that  of  a 
beach,  haa  been  shown  by  Mr.  Godwin  Aueten  to  be  inexplicable 
except  by  the  i^ency  of  floating  ice.  If  we  consider  that  ice- 
bei^  now  reach  40°  north  latitude  in  the  Atlantic,  and  sereral 
degrees  nearer  the  equator  in  the  southern  hemispjiere,  we  can 
the  more  easily  believe  that  even  during  the  Cretaceous  epoch, 
assuming  that  the  climate  was  milder,  fragments  of  coast  ice 
may  have  floated  occasionally  aa  far  as  the  South  of  England. 

DlBtliietneBB  of  mineral  obaraoter  In  oontemporaaeoas 
mckB  of  tlie  Oretaoeona  period. — But  we  muat  not  imagine 
that  because  pebbles  are  bo  rare  in  the  white  chalk  of  England 
and  France  there  are  no  proofs  of  sand,  shingle,  and  clay 
having  been  accumulated  contemporaneously  even  in  European 
seas.  The  siliceous  sandstone,  called  '  upper  quader'  by  the 
Germans,  overlies  white  argillaceous  chalk,  or  '  pliiner-kalk,'  a 
deposit  resembling  in  composition  and  oi^^anic  remains  the 
diaUc  marl  of  the  English  series.  This  sandstone  contains  as 
many  fossil  shells  common  to  our  white  choUc  as  could  be  ex- 
pected in  a  sea-bottom  formed  of  such  different  materials.  It 
sometimes  attains  a  thickness  of  600  feet,  and,  by  its  jointed 
stmcture  and  vertical  precipices,  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  Saxon  Switzerland,  near  Dresden.  It 
demonstratee  that  in  the  Cretaceous  sea,  as  in  our  own,  distinct 
mineral  deposits  were  simultaneously  in  progress.  The  quartzose 
sandstone  alluded  to,  derived  from  the  detritus  of  the  ueigh- 
bouiing  granite,  is  absolutely  devoid  of  caibouate  of  lime,  yet 
it  was  formed  at  the  distance  only  of  four  hundred  miles  from  a 
sea-bottom  now  constituting  part  of  France,  where  the  purely 
calcareous  white  chalk  was  forming.     In  the  North  American 
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Anttaihylti  ovahu,  Leake,  ).    White 

riew.    i.  Base  of  the  shell  on  which  both  the  oi&l  and  b 

pieced ;  the  wial  being  mare  roond,  uid  at  the  smoUi 


continent,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  Upper  Cretaceous  for- 
mations are  so  widely  developed,  tjue  white  chalk,  in  the  ordi- 
oaty  aenae  of  that  term,  does  not  exist. 
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r«aslla  or  tlt«  ^VUte  abalk. — Among  the  foesils  of  the 
white  chalk  echinodenHs  are  very  numetoui ;  and  some  ot  the 
genera  hke  A  unchytea  (see  &g  241)  are  exoliisively  cretaceous. 


Among  the  Crinoidea,  the  Marsti^Ues  (fig.  344)  is  a  characteristic 
genus.  Among  the  molhisca,  the  cephalopoda  are  represented 
hy  Ammonites,  Baculites  (fig.  231,  p.  269),  and  Belemnites  (fig. 
228,  p.  266).  Altliough  there  are  eight  or  more  species  of  Am- 
monites and  six  of  them  peculiar  to  it,  this  genus  is  mnch  leas 
fully  represented  than  in  each  of  the  other  subdivuions  Qt  U»> 
Upper  Cretaceous  group. 


BRACHIOPODA. 


Amoi^  the  braohiopoda  m  the  white  chalk,  the  TerebratuttB 
an  very  abundant  (see  figs.  245, 248, 249).    With  these  are  aaao- 


DiiaiBteron 
Ftg.  SfiB.  Two  SndlTiiliials  depriired  ol  their  upper  vaivis,  aUherii^e  toBethtr. 
3si.  Tmi3vciBe  eecCiou  of  part  ol  tbe  niUl  ol  Uie  eliell,  uuieui£cJ  to  sbi 

9M.  Tertica]  eection  of  the  » 
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Bponding  lntern»l  ridge,  o,  .,  -„-  — -—  —   — 

rii.Ti  in  tbcee  Beui«.    The  npper  or  opBiculai  ybIvb  la  waiitrng. 

taated  some  forms  of  oyster  (see  fig.  253),  and  other  bivalves 
(5^  2S1,  252). 


BKYOZOA,  SPONGES. 


Among  the  biTEilve  mollusoa,  no  form  muka  the  Cretaceous 
era  in  Europe,  America,  and  India  in  a  more  striking  manner 


than  the  extinct  genua  Ituiceratnua  (^CatiUtts  of  Lam.  ;  see  fig. 
264),  the  Bbells  of  which  are  distinguished  b;  a  fibrous  texture 


and  are  often  met  with  in  fraipnents,  having  probablj  been  e: 
tremely  friable. 


collccldon  ol  Mr.  BowerlHiik. 


Of  the  singular  order  called  BndUtti,  hy  Lamarck,  hereafter 
to  be  mentioned,  as  extremely  characteristic  of  the  chalk  of 
Southern  Europe,  uno  species  only  (fig.  256)  has  been  discovered 
in  the  white  chalk  of  England. 

The  general  absence  of  uuivalTQ  moUoaca  Va  lih»  ■^'tii^fc  <3a^e- 
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is  very  marked.  Of  polyzoa  there  is  an  abundance,  such  as 
Eichara  and  Bec}uiri?ia  (figs.  269,  260).  These  and  other  oceanic 
bodies,  especially  sponges,  such  as  Veniriculiiea  (fig.  24U,  p.  276), 
are  dispersed  indifferently  through  the  soft  chalk  and  hard  flint, 
and  Bome  of  the  flinty  nodules  owe  their  irregular  forms  to  en~ 
closed  spoi^^es,  snch  as  fig.  261,  a,  where  the  hoUows  in  the 
exterior  are  caused  fay  the  branches  of  a  sponge  (fig.  261,  b), 
seen  on  bieaking  open  the  flint. 

The  reuuuns  of  fiahes  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formations 
consist  chiefly  of  teeth  belonging  to  the  shark  family.  Some 
of  the  genera  are  common  to  the  Tertiary  formations,  but  many 
are  distinct.  To  the  latter  belongs  the  genua  Ptyi^hochis  (fig. 
262),  which  is  allied  to  the  living  Port  Jackson  shark.  Centra- 
cwn,  PhiU'ippi,  the  anterior  teeth  of  which  (see  fig.  263,  a)  are 


sharp  and  cuttu^,  whJe  the  postenor  or  palatal  teeth  (b)  are 
flat  (fig  262)  The  teleoatean  division,  to  which  most  of  the 
living  bony  fishes  belong,  are  also  represented  by  species  of 
Beryz,  a  genuH  still  eziatii^  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pocihc  Oceans 
But  we  meet  with  no  bones  of  land  animals,  nor  anj  terrestnal 
or  fluviatile  sheila,  nor  any  plants,  except  sea-weeds,  and  here 
and  there  a  piece  of  drift-wood.  All  the  appearances  concur  in 
leading  us  to  conclude  that  the  white  chalk  was  the  product  of 
an  open  sea  of  considerable  deptk. 

The  existence  of  turtles  and  oviparous  saurians,  and  of  a 
Pterodactyl  or  winged  hzard,  found  in  the  white  chalk  of  Maid,- 
stone,  implies,  no  doubt,  some  neighbouring  land  ;  but  a  few 
small  islets  in  mid-ocean,  like  Aacensiou,  fonuerly  so  much 
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frequented  by  migratory  droves  of  turtle,  might  perhaps  have 
afforded  the  required  retreat  where  these  creatiires  laid  their 
eggs  in  the  sand,  or  from  which  the  flying  species  may  have 
been  blown  out  to  sea.  Of  the  vegetation  of  such  islands  we 
have  scarcely  any  indication,  but  it  consisted  partly  of  cyca- 
daceous  plants ;  for  a  fragment  of  one  of  these  was  foimd  by 
Capt.  Ibbetson  in  the  Chalk  Marl  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  is 
referred  by  A.  Brongniart  to  Clathraria  Lyellii  (Mantell),  a  species 
common  to  the  antecedent  Wealden  period.  The  fossil  plants, 
however,  of  beds  corresponding  in  age  to  the  white  chalk  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  presently  to  be  described,  like  the  sandy  beds 
of  Saxony,  before  alluded  to  (p.  276),  afford  such  evidence  of 
land  as  to  prove  how  vague  must  be  any  efforts  of  ours  to  re- 
store the  geography  of  that  period. 

The  Pterodactyl  of  the  Kentish  Chalky  above  alluded  to,  was 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  measuring  16  feet  6  inches  from  tip  to 
tip  of  its  outstretched  wings.  Some  of  its 
elongated  bones  were  at  first  mistaken  by 
able  anatomists  for  those  of  birds  ;  of 
which  class  no  osseous  remains  have  as 
yet  been  derived  from  the  white  chalk, 
although  they  have  been  found  (as  will 
be  seen  at  page  283)  in  the  Chloritic  sand. 

The  collector  of  fossils  from  the  white 
chalk  was  formerly  puzzled  by  meeting 
with  certain   bodies  which  were  called   CoproUtescrffish,  from  the 

larch-cones,  which  were  afterwards  recog- 
nised by  Dr.  Buckland  to  be  the  excrement  of  fish  (see  fig.  264). 
They  are  composed  in  great  part  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

&ower  "WHlte  Cbalk.— The  Lower  White  Chalk,  which  is 
several  hundred  feet  thick,  without  flints,  has  yielded  25  species 

Fig.  266. 


Fig.  264. 


i^Mffl1lft\^W\ii^tt^^^^  '^^''^^*"** 
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Baculites  anceps^  Lam.,  \.    Lower  chalk. 

of  Ammonites,  of  which  half  are  peculiar  to  it.  The  genera 
Baculite,  Hamite,  Scaphite,  Turrilite,  Nautilus,  Belemnitella, 
and  Belemnite,  are  also  represented. 

Cbalk  Marl. — The  lower  chalk  without  flints  passes  gradually 
downwards,  in  the  South  of  England,  into  an  argillaceous  lime- 
stone, *  the  chalk  marl,'  already  alluded  to  (p.  266).  It  contains 
32  species  of  Ammonites,  7  of  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  while 
11  pass  up  into  the  overlying  lower  white  chalk.  A,  Ekoto- 
magends  (fig.  266)  is  characteristic  of  this  formation.  Among 
the  British  cephalopods  of  other  genera  mai^  \i^  TSkax^voPCka^ 
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ScaphUes  cBqualU  (fig.  268)  and  the  spiral  and  smiatral  TuttUUm 
aatotua  (fig.  267). 

Fig.  266. 


OUorltto  aerlea  (or  Upper  Oreeninnd).— Accoi'duig  to  the 
old  nomenclature,  this  Bubdivision  of  the  chalk  was  called  Upper 
Greenaand,  ia  order  to  distinguish  it  from  those  members  of  the 
Neocomian  or  Lower  Cretaceous  series  below  the  Gaiilt  to  which 
the  name  of  Greensand  had  been  applied.  BesideB  the  reaaoiis 
before  given  {p.  266)  for  abandoning  this  nomenclature,  it  ia 
objectionablo  in  this  insVance  aa  leading  the  uninitiated  to  sup- 
pose that  the  divisions  thus  named.  Upper  and  Lower  Green- 
aand, are  of  co-ordinate  value,  instead  of  which  the  chloritic 
sand  ia  quite  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
group,  and  the  term  Greensand  has  very  commonly  been  used 
for  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks,  which  are  abnost 
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comparable  in  importance  to  the  entire  Upper  Cretaceous  Mriee. 
The  higher  portion  of  the  Chloritic  aeries  in  some  districts  has 
been  called  chloritic  marl,  from  its  consisting  of  a  chaUcj  marl 
with  chloritic  grains.  In  parts  of  Surrey  where  calcareous 
matter  is  largely  intermixed  with  sand,  it  forms  a  stone  called 
midm-rock  or  fire-stone.  In  the  clifls  of  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  it  coDtains  bejads  of  calcareous  limestone  with 
nodules  of  chert. 

Coprolile  bed. — The  so-c^ed  coproUte  bed,  found  near  ram- 
ham,  in  Surrey,  and  near  Cambriii^,  contains  nodules  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  in  suqji  abundance  as  to  be  largely  worked  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  manure.  It  belongs  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  chloritic  aeries,  and  is  doubtless  chiefly  of  animal  origin, 
and  may  perhaps  bo  partly  coprolitic,  derived  from  the  excre- 
ment of  fish  and  reptilos.  The  late  Mr.  Barrett  discovered  in 
it,  near  Cambridge,  in  1858,  the  remains  of  a  bird,  which  was 
rather  larger  than  the  common  pigeon,  and  probably  o£  the 
order  Hatatores,  and  which,  lite  most  of  the  Gull  tribe,  had 
well-developed  wings.  Portions  of  the  tibia,  femur,  and  some 
other  bones  have  been  detected,  and  the  determinations  of  Mr. 
Barrett  have  been  confirmed  by  Professor  Owen. 

The  phosphatic  bod  in  the  suburbs  of  Cambridge  must  have 
been  formed  partly  by  the  denudation  of  pre-existing  rocks  of 


Cliloritic  Mod. 


Cretaceous  age.  The  fossil  shells  and  bones  of  animals  washed 
out  of  these  denuded  strata,  especially  the  Gault,  now  forming 
a  layer  only  a  few  feet  thick,  have  yielded  a  rich  harvest  to  the 
collector.  A  large  Radiolite  of  Uie  order  Kudistea,  no  less 
than  two  feet  in  height,  may  be  seen  in  the  Cambridge  Museum, 
obtained  from  this  bed.  The  number  of  reptilian  remains,  all 
apparently  of  Cretaceous  age,  is  truly  surprising ;  more  than 
ten  species  of  Pterodactyle,  five  or  six  of  Ichthyosaurus,  one  of 
PliosauruB,  one  of  Dinosaurus,  eight  of  Chelonian,  besides  other 
forms,  havit^  been  recognised. 

The  chloritic  sand  is  regarded  by  mtLTi7  geiiAo^^^A  «ft  «.^o^:!wn:^ 
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GAULT— BLACKDOWN  BEDS. 
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deposit  of  tha  Chalk  Ocean,  and,  therefore,  contemparaneoua 
with  itart  of  the  chalk  marl,  and  even,  perhaps,  with  some  part 
of  the  white  chalk.  For,  aa  the  land  went  on  sinking,  and  the 
cretaceous  sea  widened  its  area,  white  mud  and  chloritic  sand 
were  always  forming  somewhere,  but  the  line  of  sea-shore  was 
perpetuallj  shifting  its  position.  Hence,  though  both  sand  and 
mud  originated  simultaneously,  the  one  near  the  land,  the  other 
fat  from  it,  the  sands  in  every  locality  where  a  shore  became 
submerged  might  constitute  the  underlying  deposit. 

Among  the  oharacteriatio  molluaca  of  the  chloritic  sand  may 
be  mentioned  Terdmtviira  lyra  (fig.  271),  Lima  (^Plagiostoma) 


I,  Pecten,  quinqiiecostatus  (fig.  272),  and  Ostixa 


Soperi  (fig.  '. 
eolvmha  (fig.  S 

The  cephalopoda  are  abundant,  among  which  40  speoies  ot 
Ammonilfis  are  now  known,  10  being  peculiar  to  this  auh-divi- 
sion,  and  the  rest  common  to  the  beds  immediately  above  or 


Osnit. — The  lowest  member  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  group, 
mmalljf  »bout  JQO  feet  thick  in  the  S.E.  of  England,  is  provin- 
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daily  termed  Gault.  It  consists  of  a  dark  blue  marl^  sometimes 
intermixed  with  greensand.  Many  peculiar  forms  of  cephalo- 
poda, such  as  Hamites  (fig.  274),  and  Scaphites,  with  remarkable 
Ammonites  and  other  fossils,  characterise  this  formation,  which, 
small  as  is  its  thickness,  can  be  traced  by  its  organic  remains  to 
distant  parts  of  Europe,  as,  for  example,  to  the  Alps. 

Twenty-one  species  of  Ammonites  are  recorded  as  found  in 
the  Gault  of  England,  of  which  only  8  are  peculiar  to  it,  10  being 
common  to  the  overlying  Chloritic  series. 

Connection  between  Upper  and  &ower  Cretaoeoua  strata 
— Blackdown  Beds. — The  break  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Cretaceous  formations  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that, 
although  the  Neocomian  contains  31  species  of  Ammonites,  and 
the  Gault,  as  we  have  seen,  21,  there  are  only  3  of  these  common 
to  both  divisions.  Nevertheless,  we  may  expect  the  discovery 
in  England,  and  still  more  when  we  extend  our  survey  to  the 
Continent,  of  beds  of  passage  intermediate  between  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Cretaceous.  Even  now  the  Blackdown  beds  in 
Devonshire,  which  rest  immediately  on  Triassic  strata,  and  which 
evidently  belong  to  some  part  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  have  been 
referred  by  some  geologists  to  the  Upper  group,  by  others  to  the 
Lower  or  Neocomian.  They  resemble  the  Folkestone  beds  of 
the  latter  series  in  mineral  character,  and  59  out  of  156  of  their 
fossil  moUusca  are  common  to  them  ;  but  they  have  also  16 
species  common  to  the  Gault,  and  20  to  the  overlying  Chloritic 
series  ;  and,  what  is  very  important,  out  of  7  Ammonites  6  are 
found  also  in  the  Gault  and  Chloritic  series,  only  1  being 
peculiar  to  the  Blackdown  beds. 

Professor  Ramsay  has  remarked  that  there  is  a  stratigraphi- 
cal  break  ;  for  in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  at  those  few  points 
where  there  are  exposures  of  junctions  of  the  Gault  and  Neo- 
comian, the  surface  of  the  latter  has  been  much  eroded  or 
denuded,  while  to  the  westward  of  the  great  chalk  escarpment 
the  unconformability  of  the  two  groups  is  equally  striking.  At 
Blackdown  this  unconformability  is  still  more  marked,  for, 
though  distant  only  100  miles  from  Kent  and  Surrey,  no  for- 
mation intervenes  between  these  beds  and  the  Trias  ;  all  inter- 
mediate groups,  such  as  the  Lower  Neocomian  and  Oolite,  having 
either  not  been  deposited  or  destroyed  by  denudation. 

Flora  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  periods — ^As  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous rocks  of  Europe  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  purely  marine 
origin,  and  formed  in  deep  water  usually  far  from  the  nearest 
shore,  land-plants  of  this  period,  as  we  might  naturally  have 
anticipated,  are  very  rarely  met  with.  In  the  neighbowYViaok^ 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  however,  an  important  ftxce\jt\oTi  occvxx^^^  ^^"^ 
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there  certain  white  sands  and  laminated  olays,  400  feet  in  thick- 
ness, contain  the  remains  of  terrestrial  plants  in  a  beautiful 
state  of  preservation.  These  beds  are  the  equivalents  of  the 
white  chalk  and  chalk  marl  of  England,  or  Senonien  of 
D'Orbigny,  although  the  white  siliceous  sands  of  the  lower  beds, 
and  the  green  grains  in  the  upper  part  of  the  formation,  cause 
it  to  differ  in  mineral  character  from  our  white  chalk. 

Beds  of  fine  clay,  with  fossil  plants,  and  with  seams  of  lignite, 
and  even  perfect  coal,  are  intercalated.  Floating  wood,  con- 
taining perforating  shells,  such  as  Pholas  and  Gastrochoena, 
occur.  There  are  likewise  a  few  beds  of  a  yellowish  brown 
limestone,  with  marine  shells,  which  enable  us  to  prove  that  the 
lowest  and  highest  plant  beds  belong  to  one  group.  Among 
these  shells  are  Pecten  quadricostatus,  and  several  others  which 
are  common  to  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  series,  and  Tri- 
yonia  limhata  (D'Orbigny),  a  shell  of  the  white  chalk;  and  a 
Hamite,  a  form  so  characteristic  of  the  Cretaceous  formation, 
was  recognised  in  1873  by  Prof.  Hughes  in  M.  Debey's  collec- 
tion. On  the  whole  the  organic  remains  and  the  geological 
position  of  the  strata  prove  distinctly  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  a  gulf  of  the  ancient  Cretaceous  sea  was 
boimded  by  land  composed  of  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
rocks.  These  rocks  consisted  of  quartzose  and  schistose  beds, 
the  first  of  which  supplied  white  sand  and  the  other  argillaceous 
mud  to  a  river  which  entered  the  sea  at  this  point,  carrying 
down  in  its  turbid  waters  much  drift-wood  and  the  leaves  of 
plants.  OccasionaHy,  when  the  force  of  the  river  abated,  marine 
shells  of  the  genera  Trigonia,  Turritella,  Pecten,  Hamites,  &c., 
established  themselves  in  the  same  area,  and  plants  allied  to 
Zostera  and  Fucils  grew  on  the  bottom. 

The  fossil  plants  of  this  member  of  the  upper  chalk  at  Aix 
have  been  diligently  collected  and  studied  by  Dr.  Debey,  and  as 
they  afford  the  only  example  yet  known  of  a  terrestrial  flora 
older  than  the  Eocene,  having  the  great  divisions  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  represented  in  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  in 
our  own  times,  they  deserve  particular  attention.  Dr.  Debey 
estimates  the  number  of  species  as  amounting  to  more  than  400, 
of  which  70  or  80  are  cryptogamous,  chiefly  ferns,  20  species  of 
which  can  be  well  determined,  most  of  them  being  in  fructifi- 
cation. The  scars  on  the  bark  of  one  or  two  are  supposed  to 
indicate  tree-ferns.  Of  thirteen  genera  three  are  still  existing, 
namely  Gleicheniay  now  inhabiting  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
New  Holland  ;  Lygodvwm,  now  spread  extensively  through 
tropical  regions,  but  having  some  species  which  live  in  Japan 
and  North  America, ;  and  Aspleniwrny  a  living  cosmopolite  form. 
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Among  the  phsenogamous  plants,  the  Conifers  are  abundant, 
the  most  common  belonging  to  a  genus  called  Cycadopsis  by 
Debey,  and  hardly  separable  from  Sequoia  (or  Wellingtonia),  of 
which  both  the  cones  and  branches  are  preserved.  When  I 
visited  Aix,  I  found  the  silicified  wood  of  this  plant  very  plenti- 
fully dispersed  through  the  white  sands  in  the  pits  near  that 
city.  In  one  silicified  trunk  200  rings  of  annual  growth  could 
be  counted.  Species  of  Araucaria  like  those  of  Australia  are  also 
found,  and  among  the  Monocotyledons  there  are  some  very 
peculiar  types.  No  palms  have  been  recognised  with  certainty, 
but  3  or  4  species  of  the  genus  Pandanus,  or  screw-pine,  have 
been  distinctly  made  out.  The  number  of  the  Dicotyledonous 
Angiosperms  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  so  ancient  a  flora.  ° 

Among  them  we  find  the  familiar  forms  of  the  Oak  (Cupuli- 
ferse),  the  bog-myrtle  (Myricacese)  together  with  several  genera 
of  the  Myrtacese.  But  the  predominant  order  is  the  Proteacese, 
of  which  there  are  between  60  and  70  supposed  species,  some 
of  extinct  genera,  but  some  referred  to  the  following  living 
forms — Dryandra,  Grevillea,  Hakea,  Bellendina,  Banksia,  Per- 
soonia — all  now  belonging  to  Australia,  and  Leucospermum, 
species  of  which  form  small  bushes  at  the  Cape. 

The  epidermis  of  the  leaves  of  many  of  these  Aix  plants,  espe- 
cially of  the  Proteacese,  is  so  perfectly  preserved  in  an  envelope 
of  fine  clay,  that  under  the  microscope  the  stomata,  or  breathing 
pores,  can  be  detected,  and  their  peculiar  arrangement  is 
identical  with  that  known  to  characterise  some  living  Proteaceae 
(Grevillea,  for  example).  Although  this  peculiarity  of  the 
structure  of  stomata  is  also  found  in  plants  of  widely  distant 
orders,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  but  rarely  met  with,  and,  being  thus 

^  In  this  and  subsequent  remarks  on  fossil  plants  I  shall  often  use  Dr. 
Lindley's  terras,  as  most  familiar  in  this  country ;  but  as  those  of  M.  A. 
Brongniart  are  much  cited,  it  may  be  useful  to  geologists  to  give  a  table 
explaining  the  corresponding  names  of  groups  so  much  spoken  of  in  palaeon- 
tology. 

Brongniart.  Lindley. 

•|    /  1.  Crj'ptogamous    am-' 
^  phigens,  or  cellular  ■ 

cryptogamic.  ) 

2.  Cryptogamous    aero-    Acrogens.      Mosses,  equisetums,  ferns,  lyco- 
gens.  podiums, — Lepidodendra. 

3.  Dicotyledonous  gym-    Gymnogens.  Cocifers  and  Cycads. 
nosperms. 

4.  Dicot.  Angiosperms.     Exogens.        Compositae,  leguminosee,  um- 

belliferse,  cruciferae,  heaths, 

§  -^  &c.    All  native  European 

trees  except  CJonifers. 
6.  Monocotyledons,  Endogens.     Palms,  lilies,  aloea^xw^^^, 

grasses,  &c. 


03 
fcO 

O 

a, 


I 


Thallogens.    Lichens,  sea-weeds,  fungi. 
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observed  to  characterise  a  foliage  previously  suspected  to  be 
proteaceous,  it  adds  to  the  probability  that  the  botanical  evi- 
dence had  been  correctly  interpreted. 

An  occasional  admixture  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  Fucoids  and 
Zosterites  attests,  like  the  shells,  the  presence  of  salt  water.  Of 
insects.  Dr.  Debey  has  obtained  about  ten  species  of  beetles  of 
the  families  Curculionidde  and  Carabidse. 

The  resemblance  of  the  flora  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the  tertiary 
and  living  floras  in  the  proportional  number  of  dicotyledonous 
angiosperms  as  compared  to  the  gymnogens,  is  a  subject  of  no 
small  theoretical  interest,  because  we  can  now  affirm  that  these 
Aix  plants  flourished  before  the  rich  reptilian  faima  of  the 
secondary  rocks  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  Ichthyosaurus, 
Pterodactyl,  and  Mosasaurus  were  of  coeval  date  with  the  oak 
and  Myrica.  Speculations  have  often  been  hazarded  respecting 
a  connection  between  the  rarity  of  Exogens  in  the  older  rocks 
and  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere.  A  denser  air,  it  was 
suggested,  had  in  earlier  times  been  alike  adverse  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  higher  orde»  of  flowering  plants,  and  of  the  quick- 
breathing  animals,  such  as  mammalia  and  birds,  while  it  was 
favourable  to  a  cryptogamic  and  gymnospermous  flora,  and  to  a 
predominance  of  reptile  life.  But  we  now  learn  that  there  is  no 
incompatibility  in  the  co-existence  of  a  vegetation  like  that  of 
the  present  globe,  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  of  the 
extinct  reptiles  of  the  age  of  gymnosperms. 

If  the  break  between  the  flora  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  period 
and  that  of  the  Lower  or  Neocomian,  as  represented  by  the 
Wealden  flora,  seem  at  present  to  be  somewhat  sudden,  the 
abruptness  of  the  change  will  probably  disappear  when  we  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  fossil  vegetation  of  the  lowest  strata 
of  the  Gault  and  that  of  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  antecedent 
Neocomian. 

Hlppnrlte  limestone. — Difference  between  the  chalk  of  the 
North  aiid  Smith  of  Ev/rope,  By  the  aid  of  the  three  tests, 
superposition,  mineral  character,  and  fossils,  the  geologist  has 
been  enabled  to  refer  to  the  same  Cretaceous  period  certain 
rocks  in  the  North  and  South  of  Europe,  which  difier  greatly 
both  in  their  fossil  contents  and  in  their  mineral  composition 
and  structure. 

If  we  attempt  to  trace  the  cretaceous  deposits  from  England 
and  France  to  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  we 
perceive,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  London 
and  Paris  they  form  one  great  continuous  mass,  the  Straits  of 
Dover  being  a  trifling  interruption,  a  mere  valley  with  chalk 
cIMb  on  both  sides.     We  then  observe  that  the  main  body  of  the 
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dialk  whioh  HUtrotrnda  Paris  stretches  from  Toiirs  to  near  Poitien 
(lee  the  annexed  map,  fig.  275,  in  which  the  shaded  part  re- 
presents  chalk). 

Between  Poitiers  and  La  Ro-  ^s  S7t 

dielle,  the  apace  marked  A  on 
the  map  separates  two  regions  of 
chalk  This  space  ib  occupied 
by  the  Oolite  and  certam  other 
formationa  older  than  the  ChalL 
and  Neoconuan  and  has  been 
anpposed  by  M  E  de  Beau 
mont  to  have  formed  an  laland 
m  the  Cretaceous  saa  South  of 
this  space  we  again  meet  with 
rocks  which  we  at  once  reoog 
niae  to  be  cretaceous  partly 
from  the  chalky  matrix  and 
partly  from  the  foasila  bemg 
very  similar  to  those  of  the 
white  chalk  of  the  north  es 
pecuJly  certain  apeciea  of  the 
genera  ^tatangvM  Ananchytet 
Oidans  N^unda  Oitrea  Gry 
^uEa  (Exogyra)  Pecten  Lima 
Tngmna  CaMhu  (Jnocernm  u) 
and  Terelrratula  '  But  Ammonites  as  M  D  Archiac  observes, 
of  which  so  many  apecies  are  met  with  in  the  chalk  of  the 
r  e  S78  Fig  m 


RadUlVn/cHiiavt,  D'Orb 

North  of  France,  are  scarcely  ever  found  in  the  southern  region 
while  the  genera  Hamite,  Tv/nilite,  and  Scaphite,  and  perhaps 
BettmmU,  are  entirely  wanting. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  fonsB  are  common  in  the  South 
which  are  rare  or  wholly  unknown  in  the  North  of  France. 
u  S.>0.  d«laFna<K,K«m.^\>. 
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Among  tlieae  may  he  mentioned  many  Hippiirites,  SphcBritlittt, 
and  other  members  of  that  groat  order  of  molluBca  called 
RvdiMes  by  Lamarck,  to  which  nothing  analogous  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  living  creation,  bnt  which  is  characteristic 
of  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  era  in  the  South  of  France,  Spain, 
Situly,  Greece,  and  other  countries  bordering  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  species  called  Hippurites  organisayis  (fig,  278)  is 
Fig.  S78. 


Htppurita  organUam,  DamoDllDS. 
Upper  chalk ;  chalk  marl  of  Pyreneo.' 

a.  Tonng  tndlTldtial ;  wbai  fall  grown  thoy  ooonr  in  gronps  aahoring 

lateral;  to  eaoh  other. 

b.  Tipper  elde  of  tUe  nppor  valvo,  showing  a  reUcolateH  stTQCtoTB  in  those 

parte,  A,  ipbere  the  eitemoJ  ooatlog  la  worn  off. 
fc  Upper  end  or  opening  of  the  lower  and  ojllndrical  Tal™. 
d.  Cart  of  Iho  Interior  of  tlie  lower  conical  T&lve, 

more  abundant  than  any  other  in  the  South  of  Europe ;  and  the 
geologist  should  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  cast  of 
the  interior  d,  which  is  often  the  only  part  preserved  in  many 
compact  marbles  ot  the  Upper  Cretaceous  jieriod.  The  flutings 
on  the  interior  of  the  Hippurite,  which  are  represented  on  the 
cast  by  smooth  rounded  longitudinal  ribs,  and  in  some  indi- 
viduals attain  a  great  size  and  length,  are  wholly  imlike  the 
markings  on  the  exterior  of  the  shell. 

OretMi«an>  Socks  In  ttaa  Vnited  StMea. — If  we  pass  to 
the  American  continent,  we  find  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
»  D'Orbigny's  Faldontolcgie  fruifaiae,  pi.  GaS. 
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a  series  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  beds  wholly  unlike  in  mineral 
character  to  our  Upper  Cretaceous  system ;  which  we  can, 
neyertheless,  recognise  as  referable,  palseontologically,  to  the 
same  division. 

That  they  were  about  the  same  age  generally  as  the  European 
chalk  and  Neocomian,  was  the  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Morton 
and  Mr.  Conrad  came  after  their  investigation  of  the  fossils  in 
1834.  The  strata  consist  chiefly  of  greensand  and  green  marl, 
with  an  overlying  coral  limestone  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  the  fossils,  on  the  whole,  agree  most  nearly  with  those  of 
the  Upper  European  series,  from  the  Maestridit  beds  to  the 
Gkmlt  inclusive.  I  collected  sixty  shells  from  the  New  Jersey 
deposits  in  1841,  five  of  which  were  identical  with  European 
species — Ostrea  larva,  0.  vesicuUms,  Gryphoea  costatay  Pecten 
quvn^ueaosboitusy  Belemnitella  rmtcronata.  As  some  of  these 
have  the  greatest  vertical  range  in  Europe,  they  might  be  ex- 
pected more  than  any  others  to  recur  in  distant  parts  of  the 
globe.  Even  where  the  species  were  different,  the  generic 
forms,  such  as  the  Baculite  and  certain  sections  of  Ammonites, 
as  also  the  hwceratmbs  (see  above,  fig.  254,  p.  278)  and  other 
bivalves,  have  a  decidedly  cretaceous  aspect.  Fifteen  out  of  the 
sixty  shells  above  alluded  to  were  regarded  by  Professor  Forbes 
as  good  geographical  representatives  of  well-known  cretaceous 
fossils  of  Europe.  The  correspondence,  therefore,  is  not  small, 
when  we  refiect  that  the  part  of  the  United  States  where  these 
strata  occur  is  between  3,000  and  4,000  miles  distant  from  the 
chalk  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  and  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  ten  degrees  in  the  latitude  of  the  places  compared  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Fish  of  the  genera  Larrnia, 
Galevsy  and  Ca/tcharodon  are  common  to  New  Jersey  and  the 
European  cretaceous  rocks.  So  also  is  the  genus  Mo8a,»auru8 
among  reptiles.  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh  has  described  five  species 
of  birds  from  the  greensand  of  New  Jersey ;  and  he  has  dis- 
covered in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  shale  of  Kansas  a  remarkable 
adult  bird  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and  probably  aquatic,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  Ichthyomis  dispar.  This  bird 
approaches  the  reptilian  type  in  possessing  biconcave  vertebrae, 
and  well-developed  teeth  in  both  jaws.^ 

It  appears  from  the  labours  of  Dr.  Newberry  and  others,  that 
the  Cretaceous  strata  of  the  United  States  east  and  west  of  the 
Appalachians  are  characterised  by  a  flora,  decidedly  analogous 
to  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  above  mentioned,  and  therefore  having 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  vegetation  of  the  Tertiaiy  and 
Recent  periods. 

*  American  Joum.  of  Science,  vol.  t.,  'Fft\i.  \%1^. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LOWEE  OBBTACBOUS  OR  NEOCOMIAN  FORMATION. 

Classification  of  marine  and  freshwater  strata — Upper  Neocomian — Folke- 
stone and  Hy the  beds — Atherfield  day — Similarity  of  conditions  causing 
reappearance  of  species  after  short  intervals — Upper  Speeton  clay — Middle 
Neocomian — ^Tealby  series — ^Middle  Speeton  clay — Lower  Neocomian — 
Lower  Speeton  clay — Wealden  formation — Freshwater  character  of  the 
Wealden — ^Weald  clay — Hastings  sand — Punfield  beds  of  Purbeck,  Dorset- 
shire— ^Fossil  shells  and  fish  of  the  Wealden — ^Areaof  the  Wealden — Flora 
of  the  Wealden. 

Wb  now  come  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous  formation  which  was 
formerly  called  Lower  Greensand,  and  for  which  it  will  be 
useful  for  reasons  before  explained  (p.  265)  to  use  the  term 
*  Neocomian.' 

LOWBR  CRBTACBOUH   OR  NEOCOMIAN   GROUP. 

Marine.  Freshwater. 

1.  Upper  Neocomian — Greensand  of  Folke-,^ 

stone,   Sandgate  and  Hythe,  Ather- 
field clay,  upper  part  of  Speeton  clay. 

2.  Middle    Neocomian  —  Punfield    marine 

bed,    Tealby   beds,    middle    part    of 
Speeton  clay. 

3.  Lower  Neocomian — Lower  part  of  Spee- 

ton clay. 


Part  of  Wealden 
beds  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  Sussex, 
Hants,  and  Dor- 
set. 


In  Western  France,  the  Alps,  the  Carpathians,  Northern 
Italy,  and  the  Apennines,  an  extensive  series  of  rocks  has  been 
described  by  Continental  geologists  under  the  name  of  Tithonian. 
These  beds,  which  are  without  any  marine  equivalent  in  this 
country,  appear  completely  to  bridge  over  the  interval  between 
the  Neocomian  and  the  Oolites.  They  may,  perhaps,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Judd,  be  of  the  same  age  as  part  of  the  Wealden 
series. 

UPPER  NEOCOMIAN. 

Folkestone  and  Kjtlie  beds. — The  sands  which  crop  out 
beneath  the  Gault  in  Wiltshire,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  are  some- 
times in  the  uppermost  part  pure  white,  at  others  of  a  yellow  and 
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Fig  £79 


fetTuginoiu  colour,  and  aome  of  the  faed£  oontain  much  groan 
matter.  At  Hythe  they  contain  layers  of  calcareotu  matter  and 
cheurt,  and  at  Maidatone  and  other  parts  of  Kent,  the  limestone 
called  Kentish  Rag  is  intercalated.  This  somewhat  clayey  and 
calcareouB  atone  forms  strata  two  feet  thick,  alternating  with 
quartzose  sand.  The  total  thicknesB  of  these  Folkestone,  Sand- 
gate,  and  Hythe  beds  is  Issa  than  300  feet,  and  the  Hythe  beds 
are  seen  to  rest  immediately  on  a  gray  clay,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  allude  as  the  Atherfield  clay.  Among  the  fossils  of 
the  Hythe  beds  we  may  mention 
NaiUUtu  plicatai  (fig.  279),  Ancy- 
locerat  (ScapAifai)  gigai  (fig.  280), 
which  has  been  aptly  described  as 
an  Ammonite  more  or  less  uncoUed ; 
Trigonia  caudata  (fig.  282),  Qer- 
viUia  anceps  (fig.  281),  a  bivalve 
genus  allied  to  Aricula,  and  Tere- 
frratula  uOa  (fig.  283).  In  ferru- 
giuou£  beds  of  the  same  age  in 
Wiltshire  is  found  the  remarkable  "^'  ' "  '""" 

shell  called  Diceraa  Lonadalii  (fig.  284,  p  294),  which  abounds 
in  the  Upper  and  Middle  Neocomian  of  Southern  Europe  This 
genus  is  closely  allied  to  Chama,  and  the  cast  of  the  mtenor  has 
been  compared  to  the  homa  of  a  goat. 

Fig.  seo. 


AUierfleld  CIkt. — We  mentioned  before  that  the  Hythe 

series  rests  on  a  gray  clay.  This  clay  is  only  of  alight  thickness 
in  Kent  and  Surrey,  but  acquires  great  dimensions  at  Ather- 
field  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  difference  indeed  in  mineral 
character  and  thickness  of  the  Upper  Neocomian  formation  near 
Folkestone,  and  the  ooireaponding  beds  iu  thft  wra^  *A  'Cwi.'iAft 
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of  Wight,  about  100  milea  distant,  is  ti^y  remarkable.     In  the 
latter  place  we  find  no  limestoiie  anBwering  to  the  Kentish  Hag, 
and  the  entire  thicknees  from  the  bottom  of  the  Atherfield  clay 
Fig,  S81.  Fig.  sea. 


Dvxrai  Zotudaltt,  J.    Upper  Keocomlan,  Wllta. 


to  the  top  of  the  Keocomian,  instead  of  being  less  than  300  feet 
as  in  Kent,  is  given  by  the  late  Profesaor  E.  Forbes  as  843  feet, 
which  he  divides  into  sixty-three  strata,  forming  three  groupa. 
The  uppermost  of  these  consists  of  ferruginoiiii  sands ;  the  second 
of  sands  and  clay ;  and  the  third  ot  loweat  of  a  brown  clay, 
abounding  in  fossils. 

Pebbles  of  quartzose  sandstone,  jasper,  and  flinty  slate, 
together  with  grains  of  chlorite  and  mica,  occur ;  and  fragmonts 
and  waterwom  fossils  of  the  oohtic  rocks  speak  plainly,  as  Mr. 
Godwin-Austen  has  shown,  of  the  nature  of  the  pre-existing 
formations,  by  the  wearing  down  of  which  the  Neocomian  beds 
ware  formed.  The  land,  consisting  of  such  rocks,  was  doubt- 
less submei^d  before  the  origin  of  the  white  chalk,  a  deposit 
which  was  formed  in  a  more  open  and  probably  deeper  sea,  and 
in  clearer  waters. 

Among  the  shells  of  the  Atherfield  day  the  most  abundant  is 
the  lat^  Pema  MvUeti,  of  which  a  reduced  figure  is  here  given 
(fig.  285). 

Simiiarity  of  eondition»  ca/a»ing  rtappearana  of  species.  — Some 
/speaea  o!  molliuca  and  other  foaails  range  through  the  whole 
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Bories,  while  othera  are  confined  to  particular  Huhdiviaions,  and 
ForbeH  laid  down  a  law  which  has  since  been  found  of  very 
general  application  in  regard  to  estimating  the  chronological 


Pina  Ifallrtl,  Deeh., 

I.  KctarioT. 

b.  Fait  ot  tdnge-Une  ot  a] 
or  [Ight  TaliD. 


relBtiona  of  conaecutive  sttata.  Whenever  similar  conditions, 
he  aays,  are  repeated,  the  same  species  reappear,  provided  too 
great  a  lapse  of  time  haa  not  intervened  i  whereas  if  the  length 
of  the  interval  has  been  geologically  great,  the  same  genera  will 
reappear  repreaented  by  distinct  species.  Changes  of  depth,  or 
of  the  mineral  nature  of  the  sea-bottom,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  lime  or  of  peroxide  of  iron,  the  occurrence  of  a  muddy,  or  a 
sandy,  or  a  gravelly  bottom,  are  marked  by  the  banishment  of 
certain  speciea  and  the  predominance  of  others.  But  these  dif- 
ferences of  conditions,  being  mineral,  chemical,  and  local  in 
their  nature,  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the  extinction, 
throughout  a  large  area,  of  certain  animals  or  plants.  When 
the  forms  proper  to  loose  sand  or  soft  clay,  or  to  perfectly  clear 
water,  or  to  a  sea  of  moderate  or  great  depth,  recur  with  all  the 
aame  species,  we  may  infer  that  the  interval  of  time  has  been, 
geologically  speaking,  small,  however  dense  the  mass  of  matt«r 
accumulated.  But  if,  the  genera  remaining  the  same,  the 
species  are  changed,  we  have  entered  upon  a  new  period ;  and 
no  similarity  of  climate,  or  of  geographical  and  loctd  conditions, 
can  then  recall  the  old  species  which  a  long  series  of  destructive 
causes  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  has  gradually  an- 
nihilated. 

Speeton  Olar,  appar  dlvliloii. — On  the  coast  beneath  the 
white  chalk  of  Flamborough  Head,  in  Yorkshire,  an  argillaoeous 
formation  crops  out,  called  the  Speeton  clay,  several  hundred 
feet  in  thickness,  the  paheontological  relations  of  which  have 
been  ably  worked  out  by  Mr.  John  W.  Judd  ; '  and  he  has 
shown  that  it  is  separable  into  three  divisions,  the  uppermost 
of  which,  160  feet  thick,  and  containing  87  species  of  moUusca, 

1  Judd,  Spwtou  Clsy,  Quait.  UeuL  Joom.  voL  xaiiv.  l«e%  -^.1.^%. 
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decidedly  beloi^^  to  the  Athiirfield  claj  and  awociaited  stnta 
of  Hythe  and  Folkestone,  already  described.  It  is  characterised 
by  the  Pema  MulUti  (fig.  28&)  and 
Ta-ebraUila  sella  <fig.  283),  and  by 
Ammonitea  Deahayeaii  (fig.  286),  a 
well-knovn  Hythe  and  Atherfield 
FoBsil.  Fins  ^eletonn  of  reptiles 
of  the  genera  Fliosaurtis  and  Teleo- 
saunu  have  been  obtained  from, 
this  clay.  At  the  base  of  thia 
Tipper  division  of  the  Speeton  clay 
there  occurs  a  layer  of  large  8ep- 
taria,  formerly  worked  for  the 
manufacture  of  cement.  This  bed 
is  crowded  with  fossils,  especially  Ammonites,  one  species  of 
which,  three  feet  in  diamet«T,  was  observed  by  Mr.  Jndd. 


i  NBOOOMIAN. 


IfiB.— At  Tealby,  a  village  in  the  Lincolnshire 
Wolds,  there  crops  out  beneath  the  white  chalk  some  non-f  ossill- 
ferous  ferruginous  sands  about  twenty  feet  thick,  beneath  which 
are  beds  of  clay  and  limestone  about  fifty  feet  thick,  with  an 
interesting  suite  of  fossils,  among  which  are  Peclen  cuictui  (fig. 


287),  from  9  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  Aneyloceias  IhivaUa  (fig. 
288),  and  some  40  other  shells,  many  of  them  common  to  tha 
Middle  Speeton  clay,  about  to  be  mentioned  Mr  Judd  remarks 
that  as  Ammomtea  elypHfoi'mit  and  Terebratnla  hippopus  cha- 
raoteriBe  the  Middle  Keocomian  of  the  Contment,  it  is  to  this 
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stage  that  the  Tealbf  series  oontaiuu^  tlte  same  fossils  maj  be 
assigned.' 

The  middle  division  of  the  Speeton  cla^,  occuiring  at  Speeton 
below  the  cement-bed,  before  alluded  to,  is  150  feet  thick  and 
contains  about  39  species  ot  molluaca,  half  of  which  are  common 
to  the  overlying  clay.  Among  the  peculiar  shells,  as  before 
mentioned,  Ancylocera)  (flriaceraa)  IhtvaUU  (fig.  288)  and  Feeten 
cincdM  (fig.  287)  occur. 

LOWER  NBOCOMLAH. 

In  the  lower  division  of  the  Speeton  day,  200  feet  thick,  46 
species  of  mollusca  have  been  foimd,  p.    „ 

and    three    divisions,    each   charac-  '  mj. 

terised  by  its  peculiar  ammonite,  have  iil(([|[iM'\  /4\^ 
been  noticed  by  Mr,  Judd.  The  ceil-  >j)w\\"l"4  fe.Vl) 
tral  zone  is  marked  by  Ammonite)  /^"^j^^al  VBi 
Norieui  (see  fig.  289).  On  the  Conti-  ^^';affiP\  |B 
nent  these  beds  are  well  known  by  ^^  J^^fet^  t^J 
their  corresponding  foaails,  the  Hils  ^^.^^W^^^  ^0 
clay  and  conglomerate  of  the  North      ^^C^jiV^W  ^ 

of  Germany  agreeing  with  the  Mid-  ^J^S^fZL..  Sohlo^ 
die  and  Lower  Speeton,  the  latter  of  mt.  eUe.  Lower  KeocomlsB. 
which,  with  the  same  mineral  charac-  ^P*"^ 

ters  and  fossils  as  in  Yorkshire,  is  also  found  in  the  little  island 
of  Heligoland.  Yellow  limestone,  which  I  have  myself  seen  near 
Neuch&tel,  in  Switzerland,  represents  the  lower  Neoeomian  at 
Speeton. 

WEALDEN  POBMATION. 

Beneath  the  Atherfield  day  or  Upper  Neoeomian  of  the  S.E. 
of  England,  a  freshwater  formation  is  found,  called  the  Wealden, 
which,  although  it  occupies  a  small  horizontal  area  in  Europe, 
as  compared  to  the  White  Chalk  and  the  marine  Neoeomian 
beds,  is  nevertheless  of  great  geological  interest,  since  the  im- 
bedded remains  give  us  some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
terrestrial  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  epoch.  The 
name  of  Wealden  was  given  to  this  group  because  it  was  first 
studied  in  parts  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  called  the  Weald  ; 
and  we  aie  indebted  to  Dr.  Mantell  for  having  shown,  in  1822, 
in  his  '  Geolf^y  of  Sussex,'  that  the  whole  group  was  of  fluviv 
tile  origin.  In  proof  of  this  he  oaUed  attention  to  the  entire 
absence  of  Ammonites,  Belemniies,  Brachiopoda,  Eohinoder- 
mata,  Corals,  and  other  marine  fos^,  so  characteristic  of  the 
Cretaceous  rocks  above,  and  of  the  Oolitic  strata  below,  and  to 
>  Judd.'QuurtGeoL  Joaro.lBfn,vo\.xz.m.^.U%. 
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the  presence  in  the  Weald  of  Paludinse,  Melanise^  Cyrenae,  and 
yarions  fluviatile  shells^  as  well  as  the  bones  of  terrestrial 
reptiles  and  the  trunks  and  leaves  of  land-plants. 

The  evidence  of  so  unexpected  a  fact  as  that  of  a  dense  mass 
of  purely  freshwater  origin  underlying  a  deep-sea  dei)osit  (a  phe- 
nomenon with  which  we  have  since  become  familiar)  was 
received,  at  first,  with  no  small  doubt  and  incredulity.  But  the 
relative  position  of  the  beds  is  unequivocal ;  the  Weald  clay 
being  distinctly  seen  to  pass  beneath  the  Atherfield  clay  in 
various  parts  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  and  to  reappear  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  being,  no 
doubt,  continuous  far  beneath  the  siurface,  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  290).     They  are  also 

Fig.  290. 
W.S.W.  E.N.B 

Me  of  Wit/ht  SouthJDowns. 

Bfiaton 
^^IL^iM^uLvy^Lts.    \m  Solent  ^__ 


1.  Tertiary.    2.  Chalk  and  Gault.    3.  Upper  Neocomian  (or  Lower  Greensand). 
4.  Wealden  (Weald  Clay  and  Hastings  Band). 

found  occupying  the  same  relative  position  below  the  chalk  in 
the  peninsula  of  Purbeck,  where,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel, 
they  repose  on  strata  referable  to  the  Upper  Oolite. 

Weald  Clay* — The  upper  division,  or  Weald  clay,  is,  in  great 
part,  of  freshwater  origin,  but  in  its  highest  portion  contains 
beds  of  oysters  and  other  marine  shells  which  indicate  fluvio- 
marine  conditions.  The  uppermost  beds  are  not  only  conform- 
able, as  Dr.  Fitton  observes,  to  the  inferior  strata  of  the  over- 
lying Neocomian,  but  of  similar  mineral  composition.  To  ex- 
plain this,  we  may  suppose  that,  as  the  delta  of  a  great  river  was 
tranquilly  subsiding,  so  as  to  allow  the  sea  to  encroach  upon  the 
space  previously  occupied  by  fresh  water,  the  river  still  continued 
to  carry  down  the  same  sediment  into  the  sea.  In  confirmation 
of  this  view  it  may  be  stated  that  the  remains  of  the  Iguanodon 
Ma/nibelliy  a  gigantic  terrestrial  reptile,  belonging  to  the  order 
Dinosauria^  and  veiy  characteristic  of  the  Wealden,  has  been 
discovered  near  Maidstone,  in  the  overlying  Kentish  Rag,  or 
marine  limestone  of  the  Upper  Neocomian.  Hence  we  may 
infer  that  some  of  the  saurians  which  inhabited  the  country  of 
the  great  river  continued  to  live  when  part  of  the  district  had 
become  aubmerged  beneath  the  sea.    Thus,  in  our  own  times, 
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we  may  Buppoae  the  bones  of  lafge  crocodiles  to  be  frequently 
entombed  in  recent  freabwater  strata  in  the  delta  of  the  Ounges. 
But  if  part  of  that  delta  should  sink  down  bo  as  to  ba  covered 
by  the  sea,  marine  formations  migbt  begin  to  accumulate  in  the 
same  space  where  freshwater  beds  had  previously  been  formed  ; 
(Bid  yet  the  Ganges  might  atill  pour  down  its  turbid  waters  in 
the  same  direction,  and  cany  seaward  the  carcases  of  the  same 
species  of  crocodile,  in  which  case  their  bones  might  be  inolnded 
in  marine  as  well  as  in  sabjaoent  freshwater  strata. 

The  Iguanodon,  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell,  was  an  her- 
bivorous reptile,  of  which  the  teeth,  though  bearing  a  great  ana- 
logy, in  their  general  form  and  crenated  edges  (see  figs.  291,  a, 
291,  b),  to  the  modem  Iguanas  wbicb  now  frequent  the  tropical 
woods  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  exhibit  niMiy  important 
differences.  It  appears  that  they  have  often  been  worn  by  the 
process  of  mastication  ;  whereas  the  existing  herbivorous  reptiles 
clip  and  gnaw  off  the  vegetable  productions  on  which  they  feed, 


but  do  not  chew  them.  Their  teeth  frequently  present  an  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  chipped  off,  but  never,  like  the  fossil 
t«eth  of  the  Iguanodon,  have  a  flat  ground  surface  (see  fig.  292,  6) 
resembling  the  grinders  of  herbivorous  mammalia.  Dr.  Man- 
tell  computes  that  the  teeth  and  bones  of  this  species,  which 
passed  wider  his  examination  during  twenty  years,  must  have 
belonged  to  no  less  than    seventy-one    ^^imi^  Si^Svtv&Nui^i 
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varjing  in  age  and  magnitude  from  the  reptile  just  burst  from 
tlie  egg,  to  one  of  which  the  femur  meaaured  twenty-four  inches 
in  droumferenoe.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  teeth  were 
more  unmerons  than  any  other  bones,  it  in  remarkable  that  it 
waa  not  until  the  lelics  of  all  these  indiyiduals  had  been  found, 
that  a  solitary  example  of  part  of  a  jawbone  was  obtained.  Soon 
afterwBlda  remains  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  were  met 
with  in  the  Hastings  beds  in  Tilgate  Forest  near  Cuckfield. 
In  the  same  sands  at  Haatingfi,  Mt.  Beckles  found  lai^e  tridsc- 
lyle  impreasiona  which  it  is  conjectured  were  made  by  the  hind 
feet  of  this  animal,  on  which  it  is  ascertained  that  there  were 
only  three  well- developed  toes. 

Occasionally  bands  of  limestones  called  Suaaex  Marble  occur 
in  the  Weald  clay,  almost  entirely  composed  of  a  species  of 
Palydina,  closely  resemblii^  the  common  P.  vivipara  of  English 
rivers.  Sheila  of  the  CyprU,  a  genus  of  Oruataoeana  before 
mentioned  (p.  3S),  as  abounding  in  lakes  and  ponds,  are  also 


plentifully  scattered  through  the  clays  of  the  Wealdon,  aome- 
times  producing,  like  plates  of  mica,  a  thin  lamination  (see  fig. 
294). 

SBstlnKs  Bands. — This  lower  division  of  the  Wealden  con- 
aistii  of  sand,  sandstone,  calciferouH  grit,  clay,  and  shale  ;  the 
argillaceous  strata,  notwithstanding  the  name,  predominating 
somewhat  over  the  arenaceous,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  following  section,  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Drew  and  Foster,  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  :  — 

NniixHofaaboraiiiBta  Ulueral  CompoEltian  TbLclmaB 

FormatiDiis.  of  the  Strata.  iii  Feet. 

''„^'^^^*^    I  Sandstone  and  loam  .        .     150 


nr»jv..-.i.  m  (  Blue  and  brown  shale  and 

W.<anBlCl.y      I     d.r  with  •  little  oalo-gril    100 


Ashdown  Sand 
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The  pictureaqae  scenery  of  the  '  High  BockB '  and  other  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tunbridge  Welk  is  caused  by  the  steep 
natural  clifia,  to  which  a  hard  bed  of  white  sand,  occurring  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Sand,  mentioned  in  the 
above  table,  gives  rise.  This  bed  of  'cock  sand'  varies  in 
thickness  from  25  to  48  feet.  Large  masses  of  it,  which  were  by 
no  means  hard  or  capable  of  makingagood  buildup-stone,  form, 
nevertheless,  projecting  rocks  with  perpendicular  faces,  and  re- 
sist the  degrading  action  of  the  river  because,  says  Mr.  Drew, 
they  present  a  solid  mass  without  planes  of  division.  The  cal- 
careous sandstone  and  grit  of  Tilgate  Forest,  near  Cnckfield,  in 
which  the  remtuns  of  the  Iguanodon  and  HyUeosaurus  were 
first  found  by  Dr.  Mantell,  constitute  an  upper  member  of  the 
Tuubridge  Wells  Sand,  while  the  '  sand  rock '  of  the  Hastings 
cliffs,  about  100  feet  thick,  is  one  of  the  lower  members  of  the 
same.  The  reptiles,  which  are  very  abundant  in  this  division, 
consist  partly  of  saurians,  referred  by  Owen  and  Mantell  to  eig^t 
genera,  among  which,  besides  those  already  enumerated,  we  find 
the  Megalosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus.  The  Pterodactyl  also,  a 
flying  reptOe,  is  met  with  in  the  same  strata,  and  many  remains 
of  Chelonians  of  the  genera  Trior^fx  and  Emys,  now  confined  to 
tropical  regions. 

The  fishes  of  the  Wealdeu  are  chiefly  referable  to  the  Ganoid 
and  Flacoid  orders.     Among  them  the  t«eth  and  scales  of 


Lepidotua  are  moat  widely  diffused  (see  fig.  296).  These  ganoids 
were  aUied  to  the  Lepidaste-us,  or  Gar-pike,  of  the  American 
rivers.  The  whole  body  was  covered  with  large  and  very  thick 
rhomboidal  scales,  having  the  exposed  part  coated  with  enamel. 
Most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  supposed  to  have  been 
either  river-fish,   or  inhabitants  of  the  sea   at  the  mouth  of 


At  different  horizons  in  the  Hastings  Sand  we  findagain  and 
again  slabs  of  sandstone  with  a  strong  rippU-mKtlL,  voA-^iv^^QSiD. 
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these  Blabs  beds  of  olay  many  jards  thick.  In  some  places,  as 
at  Ettammerham,  near  Horsham,  there  are  indications  of  this  clay 
haTing  bean  exposed  so  as  to  dry  and  crack  before  the  next  layer 


vas  thrown  down  upon  it.  The  open  cracks  in  the  day  have 
serred  as  moulds,  of  which  casts  have  been  taken  in  relief,  and 
vhioh  are,  therefore,  seen  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  sandstone 
(see  fig.  297). 

Fig.MT. 


^ff^^^ 


Near  the  same  place  a  reddish  sandstone  occun  in  which  are 
inntunerBible  traces  of  a.  fossil  VE^ietable,  apparently  Sphenopleris, 
the  steins  and  branches  of  which  are  disposed  as  if  the  planta 
wen  standing  erect  on  the  spot  where  they  originally  grew,  the 
BHid  having  been  gently  deposited  upon  and  around  them  ;  and 
similar  appearances  have  been  remarked  in  other  places  in  ttiis 
formation.'  In  the  same  division  also  of  theWealden,  at  Cuck- 
field,  is  a  bed  of  gravel  or  conglomerate,  consisting  of  water- 
s  Mantell,  nml.  of  S.E.  of  EngUna,  p.  344. 
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worn  pebbles  of  quartz  Etnd  Jasper,  with  rolled  bones  of  reptiles. 
These  must  have  been  drifted  by  a  current,  probablj  in  water 
of  no  great  depth. 

From  Buch  facta  we  maj  infer  that,  notwithatanding  the  great 


Flg.J»8. 


thickness  of  this  divisiou  of  the 
Weolden,  the  whole  of  it  was  a 
deposit  in  water  of  a  moderate 
depth,  and  often  estremely 
shallow.  This  idea  may  seem 
startling  at  first,  yet  such  would 
be  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
gradual  and  continuous  sinking 
of  the  ground  in  an  estuary  or 
bay,  into  which  a  great  river 

discharged    its    turbid    waters.  aphempUiv  i/mrlHt,  Mtt™.    From  Um 

By  .aoh  fool  of  .ub.idenos,,  th.     «'*«•  •"'■  —  '"'««■•»•'■ 

c      ,  J.  ,         I  K,,  a,  Fortlon  ot  His  nme  msgnlfled. 

fundamental  rock  would  be  de- 
pressed one  foot  fM^her  from  the  surface ;  but  the  bay  would 
not  be  deepened,  if  newly  deposited  mud  and  sand  should  raise 
the  bottom  one  fool  On  the  contrary,  such  new  strata  of  sand 
and  mud  might  be  frequently  laid  dry  at  low  water,  or  over- 
grown for  a  season  by  a  vegetation  proper  to  marshes. 

PnnfleM  bed*,  taracUab  and  marine. — The  sheila  of  the 
Wealden  beds  beloi^  to  the  genera  Melanfipsis,  Mdania,  Pahi- 
duia,  Cyrena,  Cyclas,  Unio  (see  fig,  296),  and  others,  which  in- 
habit estuaries,  rivers,  or  lakes  ;  but  one  band  has  been  found 
at  Punfield,  in  Dorsetshire,  indicating  a  brackish  state  of  the 

Kg.  MS. 
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water,  where  the  genera  Corbvht,  Mytilus,  and  Ostrea  occur ; 

and  in  some  placea  this  bed  becomes  purely  marine,  containing 

some  well-known  Neocomian  foeails,  among  which  AmmoKUiM. 

*  Fdss.  de  ntiOlikS. 
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Deshayesii  (fig.  286,  p.  296)  may  be  mentioned.  Others  are 
peculiar  as  British,  but  very  characteristic  of  the  Upper  and 
Middle  Neocomian  of  the  North  of  Spain,  and  among  these  is 
conspicuous  the  Vicarya  Lujani  (fig.  299),  a  shell  allied  to 
Nerinsea.  The  middle  Neocomian  beds  of  Spain  in  which  this 
shell  abounds,  attain  at  Utrillas  a  thickness  of  5^  feet,  and 
contain  ten  beds  of  coal,  lignite  or  jet,  which  are  extensively 
worked.* 

By  reference  to  the  table  (p.  292)  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Wealden  beds  are  given  as  the  freshwater  equivalents  of  the 
Marine  Neocomian.  The  highest  part  of  them  in  England  may, 
for  reasons  just  given,  be  regarded  as  Upper  Neocomian,  while 
some  of  the  inferior  portions  may  correspond  in  age  to  the 
Middle  and  Lower  divisions  of  that  group.  In  favour  of  this 
latter  view,  M.  Marcou  mentions  that  a  fish  called  Aderacanthiis 
gramAilosfas,  occurring  in  the  Tilgate  beds,  is  characteristic  of  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  Neocomian  of  the  Jura,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  Corbula  alata,  common  in  the  Ashburnham  beds,  is  found 
also  at  the  base  of  the  Neocomian  of  the  Continent. 

Area  of  the  Wealden, — ^In  regard  to  the  geographical  extent 
of  the  Wealden,  it  cannot  be  accurately  laid  down  ;  because  so 
much  of  it  is  concealed  beneath  the  newer  marine  formations. 
It  has  been  traced  about  150  EngHsh  miles  from  west  to  east, 
from  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  to  near  Boulogne,  in  France  ;  and 
nearly  300  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  from  Surrey 
and  Hampshire  to  Vassy,  in  France.  If  the  formation  be  con- 
tinuous throughout  this  space,  which  is  very  doubtful,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  whole  was  contemporaneous  ;  because, 
in  all  likelihood,  the  physical  geography  of  the  region  under- 
went frequent  changes  throughout  the  whole  period,  and  the 
estuary  may  have  altered  its  form,  and  even  shifted  its  place. 
Dr.  Dunker,  of  Cassel,  and  H.  von  Meyer,  in  an  excellent 
monograph  on  the  Wealdens  of  Hanover  and  Westphalia,  have 
shown  that  they  correspond  so  closely,  not  only  in  their  fossils, 
but  also  in  their  mineral  characters,  with  the  English  series, 
that  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  refer  the  whole  to  one  great 
delta.  Even  then,  the  magnitude  of  the  deposit  may  not 
exceed  that  of  many  modem  rivers.  Thus,  the  delta  of  the 
Quorra  or  Niger,  in  Africa,  stretches  into  the  interior  for  more 
than  170  miles,  and  occupies,  it  is  supposed,  a  space  of  more 
than  300  miles  along  the  coast,  thus  forming  a  surface  of  more 
than  25,000  square  miles,  or  equal  to  about  one-half  of  England.^ 
Besides,  we  know  not,  in  such  cases,  how  far  the  fluviatile  sedi- 

*  Judd,  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.  vol.  xxvii.  1871,  p.  225. 

^  FittoDf  QeoL  of  Haatlugs,  p.  68,  who  cites  Lander's  Travel. 
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ment  and  organic  retnains  of  the  river  and  the  land  may  be 
carried  out  from  the  coast,  and  spread  over  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
I  have  shown,  when  treating  of  the  Mississippi,  that  a  more 
ancient  delta,  including  species  of  shells  such  as  now  inhabit 
Louisiana,  has  been  upraised,  and  made  to  occupy  a  wide  geo- 
graphical area,  while  a  newer  delta  is  forming  ;  ^  and  the  possi- 
bility of  such  movements  and  their  effects  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  when  we  speculate  on  the  origin  of  the  Wealden. 

It  maybe  asked  where  the  continent  was  placed^  from  the  ruins 
of  which  the  Wealden  strata  were  derived,  and  by  the  drainage 
of  which  a  great  river  was  fed.  If  the  Wealden  were  gradually 
going  downwards  1,000  feet  or  more  perpendicularly,  a  large 
body  of  fresh  water  would  not  continue  to  be  poured  into  the 
sea  at  the  same  point.  The  adjoining  land,  if  it  participated  in 
the  movement,  could  not  escape  being  submerged.  But  we 
may  suppose  such  land  to  have  been  stationary,  or  even  under- 
going contemporaneous  slow  upheaval.  There  may  have  been 
an  ascending  movement  in  one  region,  and  a  descending  one 
in  a  contiguous  parallel  zone  of  country.  But,  even  if  that 
were  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  finally  an  extensive  depression 
took  place  in  that  part  of  Eiurope  where  the  deep  sea  of  the 
Cretaceous  period  was  afterwards  brought  in. 

Thickness  of  the  WeaMen, — In  the  Weald  area  itself,  between 
the  North  and  South  Downs,  freshwater  beds  to  the  thickness 
of  1,600  feet  are  known,  the  base  not  being  reached.  Pro- 
bably the  thickness  of  the  whole  Wealden  series,  as  seen  in 
Swanage  Bay,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  2,000  feet. 

Wealden  Flora, — The  flora  of  the  Wealden  is  characterised 
by  a  great  abundance  of  Coniferse,  Cycadese,  and  Ferns,  and  by 
the  absence  of  leaves  and  fruits  of  dicotyledonous  angiosperms. 
The  discovery  in  1855,  in  the  Hastings  beds  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  of  Gyrogonites,  or  spore-vessels  of  the  Chara,  was  the 
first  example  of  that  genus  of  plants,  so  common  in  the  Tertiary 
strata,  being  found  in  a  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  rock. 

Xiower  Cretaoeoiui  Arctic  flora. — A  remarkable  counterpart 
to  this  Lower  Neocomian  flora  has  been  lately  (1872)  brought 
by  Professor  Nordenskiold  from  Greenland,  lat.  71°  N.,  and 
Spitzbergen,  lat.  78°  N.,  the  species  having  been  determined  by 
Professor  Heer.  The  Greenland  plants,  among  which  are  nine 
species  of  Cycads  and  38  species  of  Ferns,  agree  very  closely 
with  the  flora  of  the  Lower  Chalk  of  Europe,  and  have  a 
decidedly  sub-tropical  aspect.  Professor  Heer  mentions  13 
species  of  ferns  of  the  genus  Gleichenia,  many  of  them  retaining 

'  Sec  above,  p.  81 ;  and  Second  Viait  to  the  U.S.,  vol.  u.  Oasc^.  "xxsk^ . 
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even  the  fructification,  and  this  genus  is  n6w  ahnost  exclusively 
tropical)  although  represented  by  a  few  rare  species  in  New 
Zealand  and  Tasmania.  Among  the  Spitzbergen  plants,  which 
are  less  numerous,  the  Sequoia  Beichenbachii,  common  to  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  of  Greenland,  is  very  abundant,  one  branch 
bearing  the  fruit.  We  cannot  therefore  doubt  that  the  warm  cli- 
mate of  the  Cretaceous  period  extended  to  within  12**  of  the  pole, 
though  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  are  quite 
unable  to  frame  any  satisfactory  theory  as  to  the  causes  by 
which  it  was  produced. 

[In  the  third  part  of  the  *  Flora  Arctica'  (1875)  Prof.  Heer 
enumerates  as  many  as  75  species  of  plants  obtained  from  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  deposits  of  Greenland  which  appear  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Upper  Neocomian  of  Europe.  Of  these,  only 
one  species  is  exogenous  and  is  referred  to  the  poplars.  Prof. 
Heer  contrasts  this  assemblage  of  plants  with  another  fossil 
flora  from  near  the  same  locality  in  frreenland  and  correspond- 
ing in  age  to  the  Chalk  of  Europe.  Of  the  68  species  found,  only 
5  are  common  to  the  older  flora,  and  these  belong  to  tJie  genera 
Sequoia  and  Gleichenia  which  have  survived  to  the  present  day. 
In  both  deposits.  Conifers  and  ferns  appear  to  have  predomi^ 
nated.  But  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  flora  fully  half  the  total 
number  of  species  belong  to  exogens,  among  others  to  the  genera 
Populus,  Myrica,  Ficus,  Sassafras,  and  MagnoUa.] 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

JURASSIC   GROUP. — PURBECK  BEDS  AND  OOLITE. 

The  Purbeck  beds  a  member  of  the  Jurassic  group — Subdivisions  of  that 
group— Physical  geography  of  the  Oolite  in  England  and  France— Upper 
Oolite — Purbeck  beds — ^New  genera  of  fossil  mammalia  in  the  Middle 
Purbeck  of  Dorsetshire — Dirt-bed  or  ancient  soil — Fossils  of  the  Purbeck 
beds — Portland  stone  and  fossils — ^Kimmeridge  day — ^Lithographic  stone 
of  Solenhofen — Archaeopteryx — Middle  Oolite — Coral  rag — ^Nerinsea  lime- 
stone—Oxford Clay,  Ammonites  and  Belemnites — Kelloway  rock — 
Lower,  or  Bath  OoUte — Oolite  and  Bradford  clay — Stonesfield  slate — 
Fossil  mammalia — ^Plants  of  the  Oolite — Fuller's  earth — Inferior  Oolite 
and  fossils — Northamptonshire  slates — Yorkshire  OoKtic  coal-field — 
Brora  coal — Palaeontological  relations  of  the  several  subdivisions  of  the 
Oolitic  group. 

Classification  of  tbe  Oolite. — Immediately  below  the  Hastings 
Sands  we  find  in  Dorsetshire  another  remarkable  formation^ 
called  the  Furheck,  because  it  was  first  studied  in  the  sea-clifGs  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Piurbeck  in  that  county.  These  beds  are  for 
the  most  part  of  freshwater  origin  ;  but  the  organic  remains  of 
some  few  intercalated  beds  are  marine^  and  show  that  the  Pur- 
beck series  has  a  closer  affinity  to  the  Oolitic  group^  of  which  it 
may  be  considered  as  the  newest  or  uppermost  member. 

In  England  generally,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
both  the  Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds  are  wanting,  and  the 
marine  Cretaceous  group  is  followed  immediately^  in  the  de- 
scending order,  by  another  series  called  the  Jurassic.  In  this 
term,  the  formations  conmionly  designated  as  "  the  Oolite  and 
Lias'^  are  included,  both  being  found  in  the  Jura  Mountains. 
The  Oolite  was  so  named  because,  in  the  countries  where  it 
was  first  examined,  the  limestones  belonging  to  it  had  an 
Oolitic  structure  (see  p.  13).  These  rocks  occupy  in  England 
a  zone  nearly  thirty  miles  in  average  breadth,  which  extends 
across  the  island,  from  Yorkshire  in  the  north-east  to  Dorset 
shire  in  the  south-west.  Their  mineral  characters  are  not  imi- 
form  throughout  this  region  ;  but  the  following  are  the  names 
of  the  principal  subdivisions  observed  in  the  central  and  soxi.tJbL- 
eastem  parts  of  England  : — 
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Upper 
Middle 

Lower 


I, 


OOLITE. 

Purbeck  beds. 

Portland  oolite  (stone)  and  sand. 

Kimmeridge  clay. 

Coral  rag. 

Oxford  clay,  and  Kelloway  rock. 

Combrash  and  Forest  marble. 

Great  Oolite  and  Stonesfield  slate. 

Fuller's  earth. 

Inferior  Oolite. 


The  Upper  Oolitic  system  of  the  above  table  has  usually 
the  Kimmeridge  clay  for  its  base  ;  the  Middle  Oolitic  system, 
the  Oxford  clay.  The  Lower  system  reposes  on  the  Lias,  an 
argillo-calcareous  formation,  which  some  include  in  the  Lower 
Oolite,  but  which  will  be  treated  of  separately  in  the  next 
chapter.  Many  of  these  subdivisions  are  distinguished  by 
peculiar  organic  remains  ;  and,  though  varying  in  thickness,  may 
be  traced  in  certain  directions  for  great  distances,  especially  \£ 
we  compare  the  part  of  England  to  which  the  above-mentioned 
type  refers  with  the  north-east  of  France  and  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains adjoining.  In  that  country,  distant  above  400  geographical 
miles,  the  analogy  to  the  accepted  English  type,  notwithstsoiding 
the  thinnesB  or  occasional  absence  of  the  clays,  is  more  perfect 
than  in  Torkshire  or  Normandy. 

Vbyslcal  0«ovrapliy. — ^The  alternation,  on  a  grand  scale,  of 
distinct  formations  of  clay  and  limestone  has  caused  the  oolitic 
and  liaasic  series  to  give  rise  to  some  marked  features  in  the 
physical  outline  of  parts  of  England  and  France.  Wide  valleys 
can  usually  be  traced  throughout  the  long  bands  of  country 
where  the  argillaceous  strata  crop  out ;  and  between  these 
valleys  the  limestones  are  observed,  forming  ranges  of  hills  or 
more  elevated  grounds.  These  ranges  terminate  abruptly  on 
the  side  on  which  the  several  days  rise  up  from  beneath  the 
calcareous  strata. 

The  annexed  cut  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  confi- 
guration of  the  surface  now  alluded  to,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 

Fig.  300. 
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passing  from  London  to  Cheltenham,  or  in  other  parallel  Unes 
from  east  to  west,  in  the  southern  part  of  England.      It  has 
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been  necessary,  however,  in  this  drawing,  greatly  to  exagge- 
rate the  inclination  of  the  beds,  and  the  height  of  the  several 
formations,  as  compared  to  their  horizontal  extent.  It  will  be 
remarked,  that  the  lines  of  steep  slope,  or  escarpment,  face 
towards  the  west  in  the  great  calcareous  eminences  formed  by 
the  Chalk  and  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolites  ;  and  at  the 
base  of  which  we  have  respectively  the  Gault,  Kimmeridge  clay, 
Oxford  clay,  and  Lias.  This  last  forms,  generally,  a  broad  vsJe 
at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  of  inferior  Oolite  ;  but  where  it 
acquires  considerable  thickness,  and  contains  solid  beds  of 
marlstone,  it  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  escarpment. 

The  external  outline  of  the  country  which  the  geologist  ob- 
serves in  travelling  eastward  from  Paris  to  Metz,  is  precisely 
analogous,  and  is  caused  by  a  similar  succession  of  rocks  inter- 
vening between  the  tertiary  strata  and  the  Lias  ;  with  this  dif  •< 
ference,  however,  that  the  escarpments  of  Chalk,  and  Upper, 
Middle,  and  Lower  Oolites  face  towards  the  east  instead  of  the 
west.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  denuding  causes  (see 
p.  85)  have  acted  similarly  over  an  area  several  hundred  miles 
in  diameter,  removing  the  softer  clays  more  extensively  than 
the  limestones,  and  causing  these  last  to  form  steep  slopes  or 
escarpments  wherever  the  harder  calcareous  rock  was  based 
upon  a  more  yielding  and  destructible  formation. 

UPPBIl  OOLITE. 

Vnrbeok  beds. — These  strata,  which  we  class  as  the  upper- 
most member  of  the  Oolite,  are  of  limited  geographical  extent 
in  Europe,  as  already  stated,  but  they  acquire  importance  when 
we  consider  the  succession  of  three  distinct  sets  of  fossil  remains 
which  they  contain.     Such  repeated  changes  in  organic  life  must 
have  reference  to  the  history  of  a  vast  lapse  of  ages.      The 
Purbeck  beds  are  finely  exposed  to  view  in  Durdlestone  Bay, 
near   Swanage,  Dorsetshire,  and   at   Lulworth   Cove  and  the 
neighbouring  bays   between   Weymouth    and    Swanage.      At 
Meup's   Bay,   in   particular.   Professor  E.    Forbes    examined 
minutely,  in  1850,  the  organic  remains  of  this  group,  displayed 
in  a  continuous  sea-cliff  section ;   and  it  appears  &om  his  re- 
searches that  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Purbecks  are  each 
marked  by  peculiar   species  of  organic  remains,  these  again 
being  different,  so  far  as  a  comparison  has  yet  been  instituted, 
from  the  fossils  of  the  overlying  Hastings  Sands  and  Weald 
Clay. 

Upper  Purheck, — ^The  highest  of  the  three  divisions  is  purely 
freshwater,  the  strata,  about  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  contair^^^ 
shells  of  the  existing  genera  Paludma^  P^sa,  Lmmuso.^  P\A.'<\Aft\M^ 
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Folmta,  Oyelai,  Umo,  with  Cy^pridet  and  flah.  All  the  spetoea 
wem  peculiar,  and  among  tlieee  the  Cypridea  are  very  abimdant 
and  charaoterutic.    (See  fig.  301,  a,  b,  c.) 


I.  Cypriii/i: 


a^prldee  from  tha  Upper  ParbeckB. 


The  stone  called  '  Furbeck  Marble,'  formerly  much  used  ia 
ornamental  architecture  in  the  old  English  cathedrals  of  the 
southern  counties,  ia  ezclusively  procured  from  this  division. 

Middle  Furbeck. — Next  in  succession  ia  the  Middle  Furbeck, 
about  thirty  feet  thick,  the  uppermost  part  of  which  consists  ot 
freahwater  limestone,  with  cyprides,  turtles,  and  fish  of  dif- 
ferent Hpeoies  from  thoas  in  the  preceding  strata.  Below  the 
UmeBtone  are  brackiah-water  beds  full  ot  Cyrena,  and  traversed 
by  banda  abounding  in  Gorbvia  and  Melarda.  These  are  based 
on  a  purely  marine  deposit,  with  Pecfot,  Modkila,  Avicula,  and 
Thrada.  Below  thia,  again,  come  limestones  and  shales,  partly 
of  brackish  and  partly  of  freshwater  origin,  in  which  many 
fish,  especially  species  of  Iitpidotru  and  Microdon  radiaiua,  are 
found,  and  a  crocodilian  reptile  named  Macrwkynchus.  Among 
the  mollusks,  a  remarkable  ribbed  Melania,  at  the  aubgenUB 
Chilma,  < 


Immediately  below  is  a  great  and  conspicuous  stratum, 
twelve  feet  thick,  fbtmed  of  a  raot  accumulation  of  sheila  of 
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Odrta  dislorta.  (fig.  302),  long  familiar  to  geologiBta  under  the 
local  name  of  'Cinder-bed.'  Intheuppermoat  part  of  this  bed 
Professor  Forbes  discovered  tlie  first  echinoderm  (fig.  303)  as 
yet  known  in  tbe  Purbeck  aeries,  a  species  of  Hemiindans,  a 
genua  characteristic  of  the  Oolitic  period,  and  scaroely,  if  at  all, 
diHtinguishable  from  a  previously  Icnown  Oolitic  fossil.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  species  of  Pemn.  Below  the  Cinder-bed 
freshwater  strata  are  again  seen,  filled  in  nunj  places  with 
species  of  Cypris  (fig.  304,  a,  b,  c),  and  with  Valvaia,  Faiudina, 


,.  CyprU 


C^ridn  ftom  tbe  Ulddle  Furbecks. 
lo-paaoala,  S.  Forbu.  b.  CyprU  faiciculala,  E.  ForbM. 

r.  Csprii gramilaln,&mi. 


Tie-  !06. 


It 


PiaiwrhU,  lAmmm,  Phyaa  (fig.  305),  and  Cydas,  all  different 
from  any  occurring  higher  in  the  series.  It  will  be  seen  that 
CypriafoKUyalata  (fig.  304,  b)  has  tubercles 
at  the  end  onlj  of  ea^h  valve,  a  character 
by  which  it  can  be  immediately  recognised. 
In  fact,  these  minute  crustaceans,  almost 
as  frequent  in  some  of  the  shales  as  plates 
of  mica  in  a  micaceous  sandstone,  enable 
geologists  at  once  to  identify  the  Middle  ^^ 
Purbeck  in  places  far  from  the  Dorsetshire  ""^ 
cliffs,  as  for  example,  in  the  Vale  of  War-  "*"mS?^t  ""■ 
dour,  in  Wiltshire.  Thick  beds  of  chert 
'  occur  in  the  Middle  Purbeck  filled  with  mollusca  and  cyprides  of 
the  genera  already  enumerated,  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preserva- 
tion, often  converted  into  chalcedony.  Among  these  Professor 
Forties  met  with  gyrogonites  (the  spore-vessels  of  Chora),  plants 
never  before  discovered  in  rooks  older  than  the  Eocene.  About 
twenty  feet  below  the  *  Cinder-bed'  is  a  stratum  two  or  three 
inches  thick,  in  which  fossil  mammalia  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned occur  ;  and  beneath  this  a  thin  band  of  greenish  shales, 
with  marine  shells  and  impressions  of  leaves  like  those  of  a 
large  ZoxUra,  forming  the  base  of  the  Middle  Purbeck. 

FoisiX  Mammalia  o/  the   MiddU  Purbeck.—In   1852,'  after 
■  Elementa  of  Geology,  1th  e^Uoa. 
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alluding  to  the  discovery  of  numerous  insects  and  air-breathing 
moUusca  in  the  Piurbeck  strata^  I  remarked  that,  although  no 
mammalia  had  then  been  found,  '  it  was  too  soon  to  infer  their 
non-existence  of  mere  negative  evidence.'  Only  two  years  after 
this  remark  was  in  print,  Mr.  W.  R.  Brodie  found  in  the  Middle 
Purbeck,  about  twenty  feet  below  the  'Cinder-bed'  above 
alluded  to,  in  Durdlestone  Bay,  portions  of  several  small  jaws 
with  teeth,  which  Professor  Owen  recognised  as  belonging  to  a 
small  mammifer  of  the  insectivorous  class,  more  closely  allied  in 
its  dentition  to  the  AmphUherium  (or  Thylacotherium)  than  to 
any  existing  type. 

Two  years  later  (in  1856)  the  remains  of  several  other  species 
of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  were  exhumed  by  Mr.  S.  H. 
Beckles,  F.B.S.,  from  the  same  thin  bed  of  marl  near  the  base 
of  the  Middle  Purbeck.  In  this  marly  stratimi  many  reptiles, 
several  insects,  and  some  freshwater  shells  of  the  genera 
Pahidina,  Planorhis,  and  Cydas  were  found. 

Mr.  Beckles  has  thoroughly  explored  the  thin  layer  of  cal- 
careous mud  from  which  in  the  suburbs  of  Swanage  the  bones 
of  the  Spalacotherium  had  abready  been  obtained,  and  he  has 
brought  to  light  from  an  area  forty  feet  long  and  ten  wide,  and 
from  a  layer  the  average  thickness  of  which  was  only  five 
inches,  portions  of  the  skeletons  of  six  new  species  of  mammalia 
as  interpreted  by  Dr.  Falconer,  who  first  examined  them. 
Before  these  interesting  enquiries  were  brought  to  a  close,  the 
joint  labours  of  Professor  Owen  and  Dr.  Falconer  had  made  it 
clear  that  twelve  or  more  species  of  mammalia  characterised 
this  portion  of  the  Middle  Purbeck,  most  of  them  insectivorous 
or  predaceous,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  mole  to  that  of 
the  common  polecat  Mudela  putorms  ;  and  Professor  Owen  has 
subsequently  raised  the  number  of  species  to  twenty-five,  refer- 
able to  ten  genera.^  While  the  majority  had  the  character  of 
insectivorous  marsupials,  Dr.  Falconer  selected  one  as  differing 
widely  from  the  rest,  and  pointed  out  that  in  certain  characters 
it  was  allied  to  the  living  Kangaroo-rat,  or  Hypsiprymnus,  ten 
species  of  which  now  inhabit  the  prairies  and  scrub-jungle  of 
Australia,  feeding  on  plants  and  gnawing  scratched-up  roots. 
A  striking  peculiarity  of  their  dentition,  one  in  which  they  differ 
from  all  other  quadrupeds,  consists  in  their  having  a  single  large 
pre-molar,  the  enamel  of  which  is  furrowed  with  vertical  grooves, 
usually  seven  in  number. 

The  largest  pre-molar  (see  fig.  307)  in  the  fossil  genus  ex- 
hibits in  like  manner  seven  parallel  grooves,  producing  by  their 
termination  a   similar  serrated  edge  in  the  crown ;  but  their 

*  Monograph,  Paleontological  Society,  18/1. 
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direction  ib  diagonal— s  distinotioii,  laji  Dr.  Falconer,  which  is 
'trivial,  not  typical.'  Ah  these  oblique  furrows  form  so  marked 
a  character  of  the  majority  of  the  teeth,  Dr.  Falconer  gave  to 

Fig,  806. 
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the  fossil  the  generic  name  of  Plagiaulax.  The  shape  and  rela- 
tive size  of  the  incisor  a,  fig.  308,  exhibit  a  no  less  strildng 
similarity  to  HypMprymntia.  Nevertheless,  the  more  sudden 
upward  curve  of  this  incisor,  as  well  as  other  characters  of  the 
jaw,  indicate  a  great  deviation  in  the  form  of  Ftagiaulax  from 
that  of  the  living  kangaroo-rats. 

There  are  two  fossil  specimens  of  lower  jaws  of  tlus  genus 
evidently  referable  to  two  distinct  species  extremely  unequal  in 
size  and  otherwise  distinguishable.  The  Flagiaiilax  BedcUni 
(fig.  308)  was  about  as  big  as  the  KngUsh  aquinel  or  the  flying 

Fig.  SOS. 
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phalanger  of  Australia  {FetauTXia  Audralw,  Waterhouse.)  The 
smaller  fossil,  having  only  half  the  linear  dimensions  of  the 
other,  was  probably  only  l-12th  of  its  bulk.  Jt  is  of  peculiar 
geological  interest,  because,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Falconer,  it«  two 
back  molars  bear  a  decided  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Triassic 
MicToMea  (fig.  392,  p.  356),  the  most  ancient  of  known  mam* 
malia,  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  in  Chapter  XXI. 
Up  to  1357  all  the  mammalian  reuL  '       " 
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dary  rocks  had  consisted  solely  of  single  branches  of  the  lower 
jaw,  but  in  that  year  Mr.  Beckles  obtained  the  upper  portion  of 
a  skull  and  on  the  same  slab  the  lower  jaw  of  another  quad- 
ruped with  eight  molars,  a  large  canine,  and  a  broad  and  thick 
incisor.  It  has  been  named  Triconodon  from  its  three-cone  teeth, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  small  insectivorous  marsupial, 
about  the  size  of  a  hedgehog.  Other  jaws  have  since  been  found 
indicating  a  larger  species  of  the  same  genus. 

To  the  largest  of  these  Professor  Owen  has  given  the  name 
of  Triconodon  major.  It  was  a  carnivorous  mammal,  rather 
larger  than  the  pole-cat,  and  equalling  probably  in  size  the 
Dasywrus  maugei  of  Australia.^ 

Between  forty  and  fifty  mandibles  or  sides  of  lower  jaws 
with  teeth  have  been  found  in  oolitic  strata  in  Purbeck ;  only 
five  maxillaries,  together  with  one  portion  of  a  separate  cranium, 
occur  at  Stonesfield,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  with  these  there 
wf  re  no  examples  in  Purbeck  of  an  entire  skeleton,  nor  of  any 
considerable  number  of  bones  in  juxtaposition.     In  several  por- 
tions of  the  matrix  there  were  detached  bones,  often  much  de- 
composed, and  fragments  of  others  apparently  mammalian  ;  but 
if  all  of  them  were  restored,  they  would  scarcely  suffice  to  com- 
plete the  five  skeletons  to  which  the  five  upper  maxillaries  above 
alluded  to  belonged.     As  the  average  number  of  pieces  in  each 
mammalian  skeleton  is  about  250,  there  must  be  many  thousands 
of  missing  bones  ;  and  when  we  endeavour  to  account  for  their 
absence,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  indulge  in  speculations  like 
those  once  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Buckland,  when  he  tried  to 
solve  the  enigma  in  reference  to  Stonesfield  : — *  The  corpses,' 
he  said,  *  of  drowned  animals,  when  they  float  in  a  river,  dis- 
tended by  gases  during  putrefaction,  have  often  their  lower  jaw 
hanging  loose,  and  sometimes  it  has  dropped  ofi*.     The  rest  of 
the  body  may  then  be  drifted  elsewhere,  and  sometimes  may  be 
swallowed  entire  by  a  predaceous  reptile  or  fish,  such  as  an  ich- 
thyosaur  or  a  shark.' 

As  all  the  above-mentioned  Purbeck  marsupials,  belonging  to 
ten  genera  and  to  twenty-five  species  insectivorous,  predaceous 
and  herbivorous,  have  l3een  obtained  from  an  area  less  than 
500  square  yards  in  extent,  and  from  a  single  stratum  not  more 
than  a  few  inches  thick,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  whole 
lived  together  in  the  same  region,  and  in  all  likelihood  they 
constituted  a  mere  fraction  of  the  mammalia  which  inhabited 
the  lands  drained  by  one  river  and  its  tributaries.  They  afford 
the  first  positive  proof  as  yet  obtained  of  the  co-existence  of  a 
varied  fauna  of  the  highest  class  of  vertebrata  with  that  ample 
development  of  reptile  life  which  marks  all  the  periods  from  the 

*  Owen,  Fossil  Mammalia  of  the  ■PuT\>^V,'P8l^T\»  Soc.  1871. 
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Trias  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous  inclusive,  and  with  a  gymno- 
spermous  flora,  or  that  state  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  when 
cycads  and  conifers  predominated  over  all  kinds  of  plants,  except 
the  ferns,  so  far  at  least  as  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of 
fossil  botany  entitles  us  to  speak. 

The  annexed  table  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance 
how  conspicuous  a  part,  numerically  .considered,  the  mammalian 
species  of  the  Middle  Purbeck  now  play  when  compared  with 
those  of  other  formations  more  ancient  than  the  Paris  gypsum, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  will  help  him  to  appreciate  the  enor- 
mous hiatus  in  the  history  of  fossil  mamTpalia  which  at  present 
occurs  between  the  Eocene  and  Piu:beck  periods,  and  between 
the  latter  and  the  Stonesfield  Oolite,  and  between  this  again  and 
the  Trias. 


14 


Number  and  Distribution  of  all  the  known  Species  of  Fossil  Mam- 
malia from  Strata  older  than  the'  Pa/ris  (hfpsicm,  or  than  the 
Bemhridge  Series  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (1874.) 

Headon  Series  and  teds  be- 
tween the  Paris  (Sypsum 
and  the  Gr^s  de  Beau- 
champ    . 

Barton  Clay  and  Sables  de  1 
Beauchamp     .         .         .  J 

Bagshot  Beds, Calcaire  Gros- 1        f  16  French, 
sier,  and  Upper  Soisson-  f  20  -J    1  English, 
nais  of  Cuisse-Lamotte   .J       i   3  U.  States.^ 


{ 


10  English. 
4  French. 


0 


Tertiary. 


-1       [ 

London  Cky,  including  the  1    ^  English. 
Kyson  Sand   .        .        .  j         ^' 


Secondary. 


Kyi 

Plastic  Clay  and  Lignite    . 

Sables  de  Bracheux    . 

Thanet   Sands  and  Lower! 
Landenian  of  Belgiiun    .  J 

Maestricht  Chalk 

White  Chalk      . 

Chalk  Marl 

Chloritic  Series  (Upper         1 
Greensand)     .         .         .J 

Gault 

Neocomian  (Lower  Green- 
sand) 


7  French. 
2  English. 
1  French. 

0 


:) 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 


4  I  allude  to  several  Zeuglodons  found  in  Alabama,  and  referred b^  «««^«^ 
zoologists  to  three  species. 
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^Wealden    . 

.       0 

Upper  Purbeck  Oolite 

.       0 

- 

Middle  Purbeck  Oolite 

.     25 

Swanage. 

Lower  Purbeck  Oolite 

.       0 

Portland  Oolite  . 

.       0 

Kimmeridge  Clay 

.       0 

Coral  Bag  . 

.       0 

Secondary 

Oxford  Clay- 

.       0 

{conHnufid). 

Great  Oolite       . 

.       4 

Stonesfield. 

- 

Inferior  Oolite    . 

0 

Lias  .... 

.       0 

Wlirtemberg. 

Upper  Trias 

.       4- 

Somersetsh. 
N.  Carolina. 

Middle  Trias      . 

.       0 

^Lower  Trias 

.       0 

rPermiaii     .         .         . 

.       0 

Carboniferous     . 

.       0 

DeYonian   . 

0 

Primary. 

Silurian 

.       0 

Cambrian  , 

.       0 

Laurentian 

.       0 

The  Sables  de  Bracheux,  enumerated  in  the  Tertiary  division 
of  the  table,  supposed  by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  be  somewhat  newer 
than  the  Thanet  Sands,  and  by  M.  H^ert  to  be  of  about  that 
age,  have  yielded  at  La  F^re  the  Arctocyon  {Falceocyon)prim€emis, 
the  oldest  known  tertiary  mammal . 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  Hastings  Sands  there  are 
certain  layers  of  clay  and  sandstone  in  which  numerous  foot- 
prints of  quadrupeds  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Beckles,  and 
traced  by  him  in  the  same  set  of  rocks  through  Sussex  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Thoy  appear  to  belong  to  three  or  four  species 
of  reptiles,  and  no  one  of  them  to  any  warm-blooded  quadruped. 
They  ought,  therefore,  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  us,  when  we  fail 
in  like  manner  to  detecj;  mammalian  footprints  in  older  rocks 
(such  as  the  New  Red  Sajidstctne),  to  refrain  from  inferring  that 
quadrupeds,  other  than  i:eptili|in,  did  not  exist  or  pre-exist. 

But  the  most  instructive  lesson  read  to  us  by  the  Purbeck 
strata  consists  in  this  :-rThey  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  intercalated  bpacki^  and  m^ine  layers,  of  freshwater 
origin  ;  they  are  160  feet  in  thickness,  have  been  well  searched 
by  skilful  collectors,  and  by  the  late  Edward  Forbes  in  par- 
ticular, who  studied  them  for  months  consecutively.  They  have 
been  numbered,  and  the  contents  of  each  stratum  recorded  sepa- 
rately,  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
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The  stumps  of  the  trees  stand  erect  for  a  height  of  from  one  to 
three  feet,  and  even  in  one  instance  to  six  feet,  with  their  roots 
attached  to  the  soil  at  about  the  same  distances  from  one  another 
as  the  trees  in  a  modem  forest.  The  carbonaceous  matter  is 
most  abundant  immediately  around  the  stumps^  and  round 
the  remains  of  fossil  Gycadece. 

The  fragments  of  the  prostrate  trees  are  rarely  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  in  length  ;  but,  by  joining  many  of  them  to- 
gether, trunks  have  been  restored,  having  a  length  from  the  root 
to  the  branches  of  from  20  to  23  feet,  the  stems  being  undivided 
for  17  or  20  feet,  and  then  forked.  The  diameter  of  these  near 
the  root  is  usually  about  one  foot,  but  I  measured  one  myself  in 
1866,  which  was  3J  feet  in  diameter,  said  by  the  quarrymen  to 
be  unusually  large.  Root-shaped  cavities  were  observed  by 
Professor  Henslow  to  descend  from  the  bottom  of  the  dirt-bed 

Fig.  309. 

Freshwater  calcareous  shale. 

Dirt-bed  and  andent  forest. 

Lowest  freshwater  beds  of 
the  Lower  Porbeck. 

Portland  stone,  marine. 
Section  of  Isle  of  Portland,  Dorset.    (Buckland  and  De  la  Beche.) 

into  the  subjacent  freshwater  stone,  which,  though  now  solid, 
must  have  been  in  a  soft  and  penetrable  state  when  the  trees 
grew.  The  thin  layers  of  calcareous  shale  (fig.  309)  were  evi- 
dently deposited  tranquilly,  and  would  have  been  horizontal 
but  for  the  protrusion  of  the  stimips  of  the  trees,  around  the 
top  of  each  of  which  they  form  hemispherical  concretions. 

They  have  been  divided  into  three  distinct  groups  by  Forbes, 
each  characterised  by  the  same  genera  of  pulmoniferous  mollusca 
and  cyprides,  these  genera  being  represented  in  each  group  by  dif- 
ferent species ;  they  have  yielded  insects  of  many  orders,  and  the 
fruits  of  several  plants  ;  and  lastly,  they  contain  '  dirt-beds,'  or 
old  terrestrial  surfaces  and  vegetable  soils  at  different  levels,  in 
some  of  which  erect  trunks  and  stiunps  of  cycads  and  conifers, 
with  their  roots  stiQ  attached  to  them,  are  preserved.  Yet  when 
the  geologist  enquires  if  any  land-animals  of  a  higher  grade  than 
reptiles  lived  during  any  one  of  these  three  periods,  the  rocks 
are  all  silent,  save  one  thin  layer  a  few  inches  in  thickness  ;  and 
this  single  page  of  the  earth's  history  has  suddenly  revQ»Sfc^  Vi 
us  in  a  few  weeks  the  memorials  of  ao  masi^  ^^^^csvb^  ol  1q«k^ 
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mammalia,  that  they  already  outnumber  those  of  many  a  sub- 
division of  the  tertiary  series,  and  far  surpass  those  of  all  the 
other  secondary  rocks  put  together  ! 

Lower  Fv/rheck, — Beneath  the  thin  marine  band  mentioned  at 
p.  311  as  the  base  of  the  Middle  Purbeck  some  purely  freshwater 
marls  occur,  containing  species  oi  Cypris  (fig.  310  a,  c),  Valvatay 

and    LvmncEa,    different    from 
L  J  those  of  the  Middle  Purbeck. 

t^^        ^j.  This  is  the    beginning  of   the 

uTlm       r\    „       inferior  division,  which  is  about 
^a yP  0        80  feet  thick.     Below  the  marls 
r.__  o    x_     .^^     S^  are  seen,  at  Meup's  Bay,  more 

Cypndes  from  the  Lower  Purbeck.  . ,  o/\  r     x     r    iT       i  •  i.        x 

a.  cforw  Pttrftwienw,  Forbes.  than  dO  feet  Of   bracKisn- water 

6.  Same  magnified.  strata,  abounding  in  a  species  of 

c.  Cirpri* iwnctoto,  Forbes.  „         \         „•  TT      -c        x  -j 

d,  e.  Two  views  magnified  of  the  same.       SerpuUly   SAhed  to,   if  not  iden- 

tical with,  SerpvJa  coacervites, 
found  in  beds  of  the  same  age  in  Hanover.  There  are  also  shells 
of  the  genus  Rissoa  (of  the  subgenus  HydroMa),  and  a  little 
Ca/rdmm  of  the  subgenus  Frotocardiunif  in  these  marine  beds, 
together  with  Cypris,  Some  of  the  cypris-bearing  shales  are 
strangely  contorted  and  broken  up,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Isle 
of  Purbeck.  The  great  dirt-bed  or  vegetable  soil  containing  the 
roots  and  stools  of  Cycadece,  which  I  shall  presently  describe, 
underlies  these  marls,  and  rests  upon  the  lowest  freshwater 
limestone,  a  rock  about  eight  feet  thick,  containing  Cyclas,  Val- 
vata,  and  Li/m/ncea,  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  the  upper- 
most part  of  the  Lower  Purbeck,  or  above  the  dirt-bed.  The 
freshwater  limestone  in  its  turn  rests  upon  the  top  beds  of  the 
Portland  stone,  which,  although  it  contains  purely  marine 
remains,  often  consists  of  a  rock  undistinguishable  in  mineral 
character  from  the  Lowest  Purbeck  limestone. 

Dirt-bed  or  cmcient  sv/rface  soU. — The  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  varied  succession  of  beds  enumerated  in  the  above  list,  is 
that  called  by  the  quarrymen  *  the  dirt,'  or  *  black  dirt,'  which 
was  evidently  an  ancient  vegetable  soil.  It  is  from  12  to  18 
inches  thick,  is  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour,  and  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  earthy  lignite.  Through  it  are  dispersed 
rounded  and  sub-angular  fragments  of  stone,  from  3  to  9  inches 
in  diameter,  in  such  numbers  that  it  almost  deserves  the  name 
of  gravel. 

Many  silicified  trunks  of  coniferous  trees,  and  the  remains  of 
plants  alUed  to  Z<Mma  and  Cycas,  are  buried  in  this  dirt-bed, 
and  must  have  become  fossil  on  the  spots  where  they  grew. 

I  also  saw  in  1866,  in  Portland,  a  smaller  dirt-bed  six  feet 
below  the  pidndpal  one,  six  inches  thick,  consisting  of  brown 
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terth  with  upright  Cycads  of  the  Bame  speciea  (^ManteUia  nidi- 
formis,  fig.  311)  aa  those  found  in  the  upper  bed,  but  no  Coni- 
firte.  The  weight  of  the  incumbent  atrata  squeezing  down  the  com- 
presaible  dirt-bed  has  caused  the  Cycads  to  assume  that  form 
which'Iiaa  led  the  quanymen  to  call  them  "potriied  birds' neats," 
'which  suggested  to  Brongniart  the  specific  name  of  nidiformU. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr,  Camithera  for  the  annexed  figure  of  one 
of  these  Purbeck  specimens,  in  which  the  original  cylindrical 
figure  has  been  less  distorted  than  usual  by  pressure  ;  and  I  add 
a  figure  of  the  living  Cycas  that  the  student  miiyhaTe  an  idea 
of  a  form  so  predominant  in  Mesozoic  vegetation. 


Tlie  dirt-bed  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  island  of  Port- 
land, where  it  has  been  moat  carefiillj  studied,  but  is  seen  in 
tlie  same  relative  positio.n  in  the  clil&  east  of  Lulworth  Cove,  in 
Dorsetshire,  where,  as  the  strata  have  been  disturbed,  and  are 
now  inclined  at  on  angle  of  45°,  the  stumps  of  the  trees  are  also 
inclined  at  the  same'  angle  in  an  opposite  direction — a  beautiful 
illustration  of  a  change  in  the  position  of  beds  originally  hori- 
zontal (see  fig.  313). 

From  the  factsabove  described  we  may  infer,  first,  that  those 
beds  of  the  Upper  Oolite,  called  '  the  Portland,'  which  are  full 

"  Hooker,  Deecriptive  and  Analytical QdaaVi'V^l&i't.lbt. 


of  marine  ahelb,  were  overspread  vith  fluviatile  mud,  which 
became  dry  land,  and  covered  by  a  forest,  throughout  a  portion 


:.    (BucklandtmdDelBBeche.) 


of  the  Hpftce'now  occupied  by  the  South  of  England,  the  climate 
being  auch  aa  to  permit  the  growth  of  the  Zamia  and  Gycas. 
2ndly.  Thifi  land  at  length  sank  down  and  was  submerged  with 
its  forests  beneath  a  body  of  freah  water,  from  which  sediment 
was  throwix  down  enveloping  fluviatile  shells.  3rdly,  The  regu- 
lar and  uniform  preservation  of  this  thin  bed  of  black  earth 
over  a  distance  of  many  miles,  shows  that  the  change  from  dry 
land  to  the  state  of  a  freshwater  lake  or  estuary  was  not  accom- 
panied by  any  violent  denudation,  or  rush  of  water,  since  the 
loose  blaok  earth,  together  with  the  trees  which  lay  prostrate  on 
its  surface,  must  inevitably  have  been  swept  away  had  any  such 
violent  catastrophe  taken  place. 

The  forest  of  the  dirt-bed,  as  before  hinted,  was  not  every- 
vliere  the  first  y^[etation  which  grew  in  this  region.  Besides 
the  lower  bed  containing  upright  CycadefE,  before  mentioned, 
another  has  sometimes  been  found  above  it,  which  implies  oscil- 
lations in  the  level  of  the  same  ground,  and  its  alternate  occu- 
pation by  land  and  water  more  than  once. 

Suh-dimiiions  of  the  Purbeck.—lt  will  be  observed  that  the 
division  of  the  Purhecks  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower,  was  made 
by  Professor  Forbes  strictly  on  the  principle  of  the  entire  dis- 
tinctness of  the  species  of  organic  remains  which  they  include. 
The  lines  of  demarcation  are  not  lines  of  disturbance,  nor  indi- 
cated by  any  striking  variations  in  physical  or  mineral  character. 
The  features  which  attract  the  eye  in  the  Purhecka,  such  as  the 
dirt-beds,  the  dislocated  strata  at  Lulworth,  and  the  Cinder- 
bed,  do  not  indicate  any  breaks  in  the  distribution  of  organised 
beings.  '  The  causes  which  led  to  a  complete  change  of  life 
three  times  dtiring  the  deposition  of  the  freshwater  and  brackish 
airata  must/  says  this  naturalist,  '  be  sought  for,  not  simply  in 
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either  a  rapid  or  a  aaddeii  dumge  of  their  area  into  land  or  bb&, 
bat  in  ihe  great  lapse  of  time  which  intervened  between  the 
epochs  of  deposition  at  certain  periods  during  their  formatioiL' 

Each  dJTt-bed  may,  no  doubt,  be  the  memorial  of  many  thou- 
sand years  or  centuries,  because  we  find  that  two  or  three  feet 
of  vegetable  soil  is  the  only  monument  which  many  a  tropical 
forest  has  left  of  its  existence  ever  since  the  gtound  on  which  it 
now  stands  was  first  covered  with  its  shade.  Yet,  even  if  we 
imagine  the  fossil  soils  of  the  Lower  Furbeck  to  represent  as 
many  ages,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  do  not 
constitute  lines  of  separation  between  strata  characterised  by 
different  aoological  types.  The  preservation  of  a  layer  of  vege- 
table soil,  when  in  the  act  of  being  submerged,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  rare  exception  to  a  general  rule.  It  is  of  so  perishable  a 
nature,  that  it  must  usually  be  carried  away  by  the  denuding 
waves  or  currents  of  the  sea,  or  by  a  river ;  and  many  Purheck 
dirt-beds  were  probably  formed  in  succession  and  annihilated, 
besides  those  few  which  now  remain. 

The  plants  of  the  Purbeck  beds,'  so  far  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends at  present,  consist  chiefly  of  Ferns,  Coniferee,  and  Cycadse 
(fig.  312),  without  any  angioBperms  ;  the  whole  more  allied  to 
the  Oolitic  than  to  the  Cretaceous  vegetation.  The  same  affinity 
is  indicated  by  the  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals.  SCr. 
Brodie  has  found  the  remains  of  beetles  and  several  insects  of 
the  homopterous  and  neuropterous  orders,  some  of  which  now 
live  on  plants,  while  otiiers  are  of  such  forms  as  hover  over  the 
surface  ot  our  present  rivers. 


(6, 
Tab.,  p.  308),— The  Portland  Oolite  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  formii^  in 
Dorsetshiie  the  foundation  on  which 
the  freshwater  limestone  of  the  Lower 
Purbeck  reposes  (see  p.  317).  It  sup- 
plies the  well-known  building-stone  of 
which  St.  Paul's  and  so  many  of  the 
principal  edifices  of  London  are  con- 
structed. About  fifty  species  of  mol- 
luBca  occur  in  this  formation,  among 
which  are  some  ammonites  of  lai^ 
size.  The  cast  of  a  spiral  univalve 
called  by  the  quarrymen  the  'Portland 
screw'  (o,  fig.  314),  is  common;  the 
shell  of  the  same  (b)  being  rarely  met 
with.     Also  Trigoma  gibboxi  (fig.  316)  ___ 

and  Carditim  dUtimile  (fig.  317).    Tlua  t>.  l^te' 
r  S 
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upper  member  reata  on  a  dense  bed  of  sand,  called  the  Portland 
■and,  containing  eimilar  marine  fossils,  below  which  is  the  Kim- 
meiidge  clay.    In  England  these  Upper  Oolite  formations  are 


Tlgmla  7fM«».   {  nit.  eite, 
a.  Tbebljige. 


almost  wbully  confined  to  the  southern  counties  But  some 
fragments  of  them  occur  beneath  the  Neocomian  or  Speeton 
day  on  the  coast  of  YorkahiTe  contammg  many  more  fossils 
common  to  the  PorOandion  of  the  Continent  than  does  the  same 
formation  in  Doisetshire  Corala  are  rare  m  tlus  formation, 
although  one  species  is  found  plentifully  at  Tisbury,  Wiltahire, 
in  the  Portland  sand,  converted  into  flint  and  chert,  the  original 
calcareous  matter  being  replaced  by  silex  (fig.  316). 

Xtnunerldiie  fnay. — The  Kimmeridge  Clay  consists,  in  great 
part,  of  a  bituminous  shale,  sometimes  forming  an  impure  coal, 
eevOTal  himdred  feet  in  thickneaa.  In  some  places  in  Wiltshire 
it  much  resembles  peat ;  and  the  bituminous  matter  may  have 
been,  in  part  at  least,  derived  from  the  deoompoeitiou  of  vege- 
tabloB.    Bat  u  impressioiu  of  plants  are  rare  in  these  shaLes, 
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whicli  contain  ammonites,  oystera,  and  other  marine  shells,  with 
skeletons  of  fish  and  Haurians,  the  bitumen  maj  perhaps  be  of 
animal  origin.  Some  of  the  saurians  {Plioaavms)  in  Dorsetiliire 
are  among  the  moat  gigantic  of  their  kind. 

Among  the  fossils,  amomiting  to  nearly  100  species,  may  be 
mentioned  CardiiMn  ttriatidum  (fig.  319)  and  0«trea  deUoidea 
(fig.  330),  the  latter  found  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay  throughout 


Fig.  B30. 


KlmnierCdge  Claj,  OilrradiOoUln,  virgala.i. 

HutweU.  Elmmcridge  (My.  i  est.  b1z«,       Elmmeildge  OUf. 

England  and  the  North  of  France,  and  also  in  Scotland,  neai 
Brora.  The  (h^/pluxa  vwgula  (fig.  321),  also  met  with  in  the 
Kimmeridge  clay  neac  Oxford,  is  so  abundant  in  the  Upper 
Oolite  of  parts  of  France,  as  to  have  caused  the  deposit  to 
be  termed  '  mames  k  gryph^es  virgulea.'  Near  Clermont,  in 
Argonne,  a  few  leagues  from  St.  Al^nehould,  where  these  in- 
durated marls  crop  out  from  beneath  the  gault, 
I  have  Been  them,  on  decomposing,  leave  the 
surface  of  every  plou^ed  field  literally  strewed  I 
over  with  this  fossil  oyster.  The  TrigoneUitei  I 
UU^is  (Aptychua,  of  some  authors)  (fig.  322)  is 
also  widely  dispersed  through  this  clay.  The 
real  nature  of  the  shell-like  body,  of  which  Tiifoiu 
there  are  many  species  in  oolitic  rocks,  ia  still  a  Kimmertd^  Ciaj, 
matter  of  conjecture.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
the  two  plates  have  been  the  gizzard  of  a  cephalopod  ;  others 
that  it  may  have  formed  a  bivalve  operculum  of  the  same. 

Solenholbn  Stone, — The  celebrated  lithographic  stone  of 
Solenhofen,  in  Bavaria,  appears  to  be  of  intermediate  age 
between  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  tmd  the  Coral  Rag,  presently  to 
be  described.  It  affords  a  remarkable  example  of  the  variety 
of  fossils  which  may  be  preserved  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  what  delicate  impresaiona  of  the  tender  parte  of 
certain  animals  and  plants  may  be  retained  where  the  sediment, 
ia  of  extreme  fineneas.     Although  the  sAunbei  (A  \i«aAAR«»  -m. 
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this  slate  is  small,  and  the  plants  few,  and  those  all  marine, 
Oount  MUnster  had  determined  no  less  than  23T  species  of 
fossils  when  I  saw  his  collection  in  1833  ;  and  among  them  no 
less  than  seven  species  of  flying  reptiles  or  pterodactyls  (see 
fig.  323),  six  saurians,  three  tortoises,  sixty  species  of  fish,  forty- 

six  of   Crustacea,  and  twenty-six  of 

,j^'_ ^'  insects.     These  insects,  among  which 

is  a  libellula,  or  dragon-fly,  must  have 
been  blown  out  to  sea,  probably  from 
the  same  land  to  which  the  Ptero- 
dactyls, and  other  contemporaneous 
air  breathers,  resorted. 

In  the  same  slate  of  Solenhof  en  a 
fine  example  was  met  with  in  1862  of 
the  skeleton  of  a  bird  almost  entire, 
and  retaining  even  its  feathers  so 
perfect  that  the  vanes  as  well  as  the 
BkfAoUin otPtiroiiactyius      ghaft    are   preserved.      It   has    been 

OoUto  of  rftpponbelm,  near     called   by    Professor    Owen   Archceo^ 
Soionhofen.  pteryx  macru/ra.    Although  anatomists 

^Jd%u"ri.S^Wmh'S  agree  that  it  is  a  true  bird,  yet  ihey 
outormoit  digit  elongated,  for  also  find  that  in  the  length  of  the 
oinppo    0  a    ng.  bones  of   the    tail,   and   some  other 

minor  points  of  its  anatomy,  it  approaches  more  nearly  to 
roptUos  than  any  known  living  bird.  In  the  living  representa- 
tives of  the  dass  Aves,  the  tail  feathers  are  attached  to  a  coccy- 
gian  bone,  consisting  of  several  vertebrsB  imited  together ; 
whereas  in  the  Archseopteryx  the  tail  is  composed  of  twenty 
vertebree,  each  of  which  supports  a  pair  of  quill  feathers. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  his  late  memoir  on  the  order  of  reptiles 
called  Dinosaurians,  which  are  largely  represented  in  all  the 
formations,  from  the  Neocomian  to  the  Trias  inclusive,  has 
shown  that  they  present  in  their  structure  many  remarkable 
affinities  to  birds.  But  a  reptile  about  two  feet  long,  called 
Compsognathus,  lately  found  in  the  Stonesfield  slate,  makes  a 
much  greater  approximation  to  the  class  Aves  than  any  Dino- 
saur, and  therefore  forms  a  closer  link  between  the  classes  Aves 
and  Reptilia  than  does  the  Archseopteryx. 

It  appears  doubtful  whether  any  species  of  British  fossil, 
whether  of  the  vertebrate  or  invertebrate  class,  is  common  to  the 
Oolite  and  Chalk.  But  there  is  no  similar  break  or  discordance 
as  we  proceed  downwards,  and  pass  from  one  to  another  of  the 
several  leading  members  of  the  Jurassic  group,  the  Upper, 
Middle,  and  Lower  Oolite,  and  the  Lias,  there  being  often  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  mollusca,  sometimes  as  much  as 
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1  to  ouch  dlTisions  m  the  Upper  and  Middle 


™,iiist.i 


[   Arcliaapifryx  n 


of  Urtng  bird  to 
I  imprsBion  i 


lei  St  Bolenhotsn,  bj  Von  Kejer,  and  called  Atckieo- 
ptmr  Whographiat.    Nat  aiie. 

D,  Till  of  nucDt  TDllme  (Oypi  Aiiffsbitfii),  ahowliig  ■tCBchmsnt  ot  tail-ftatbEin  Im 

llTtiw  btrti.    }  DBt.  size. 

E.  Bmtle  of  condel  Tstebm  ot  ume,  )  nU.  ilM.    e,  t.  IHrecUOD  of  bdl-fuUien 

wlieii  wen  in  proOla.  /.  Plonglulura  boae  or  bioad  tanulnsl  jolnC  (eeoi  nlw 
In/,  D.) 

MIDDLE  OOUTB. 

CoTRl  X^. — One  of  the  limestones  ot  the  Middle  Oolite  haf 
been  called  the  '  Coral  Bag,'  because  it  consiBts,  in  part,  of 
continuous  beds  of  petrified  corals,  most  of  them  retaining  the 
position  in  which  they  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  their 
fomiB  they  more  frequently  resemble  the  reef-building  polypjuia 
of  the  Pacific  than  do  the  corals  of  any  other  member  of  the 
Oolite.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  genera  Thecoamilia  (flg.  325), 
ProtoaeTw,  and  TkamnastrcEa,  and  sometimes  form  masses  of 
coral  fifteen  feet  thick.  In  the  annexed  figure  of  a  Thanrna&trtEa 
(fig.  326),  from  this  formation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cup- 
shaped  cavities  are  deepest  on  the  right-hand  aida,  *iii  •Soi^'t 
they  grow  more  and  mare  shallow,  until  tbow  o-a  "     -  -    •  - 
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are  nearly  filled  up  The  last  mentioned  stara  are  supposed  to 
Kpresent  a  perfected  condition,  and  tlie  others  an  immature 
state.     These  coralline  strata  extend  through  the  calcareous 


hills  of  the  north-west  of  Berkehire,  and  north  of  Wilts,  and 
Again  recur  in  Yorkshire,  near  Scarborough.  The  Oitrea  gre- 
garen  (fig.  327)  is  veij  characteristic  of  the  formation  in  England 
and  on  the  Oontinent. 


Coral  Hag,  Steepk 


One  of  the  limestones  of  the  Jura,  referred  to  the  age  of  the 
English  coral  rag,  has  been  called  '  Nerintean  limestone '  (Cal- 
caire  k  N^rin^ea)  by  M.  Thirria  ;  Nerinaa  being  an  extinct 
genus  of  univalve  shells  (fig,  328)  much  resembling  Caithkim 
in  external  fona.  The  annexed  section  shows  the  curious  and 
continuous  ridgos  on  the  columella  and  whorls. 

Oxford  Clay. — The  coralline  limestone,  or  '  coral  rag,'  above 
described,  and  the  accompanying  sandy  beds,  called  '  calcareous 
grits,'  of  the  Middle  Oolite,  rest  on  a  thick  bed  of  clay,  called 
the  '  Oxiord  ClAy,'  sometimes  not  less  than  GOO  feet  thick.     In 
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this  there  are  no  coraJs,  but  great  abimdance  of  cephalopoda,  of 
tlie  geoeia  Ammonite  and  Bolemnite.  In  some  of  the  finely 
laminated  cla}^  ammonites  are  very  perfect,  although  aomewhat 
compiessed,  and  are  frequently  found  with  the  lateral  lobe  ex- 


tended on  each  side  of  the  aper- 
ture into  a  horn-like  projection 
(see  fig.  330).  These  were  dia- 
covered  in  the  tnittinga  of  the 
Great  Western  Btulway,  near 
Chippenham,  in  1841,  and  have 
been  deBoribed  by  Mr.  Pratt 
(An.  Not.  Sia.,  Nov.  1841). 

Similar  elongated  processes 
have  been  also  observed  to  ex- 
tend from  the  phragmacone  of 
some  belemnites  discovered  by 
Dr.  Mantell  in  the  same  clay 
(see  fig.  331),  who,  by  the  aid 

Fig.  330. 
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',  d.  Osselat,  or  that  por- 
tloD  cominoDly  csUed 
the  tidHnslte. 

'.  Conic&l  cliambere] 
boi^y  called  the  phmg- 


of  this  and  oliier  speamens,  has  been  able  to  throw  much  Ught 
on  the  structure  of  singular  extinct  forms  of  cuttle  fish.* 

«  See  Phil.  Trane.  1850,  p.363;  abo  Haxlev,Uemo\l«>A(J«o\.%^)xs<£^ 
1864;  Phillip^  Faleont  floe 
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Xellowaj-  Sock. — ^The  arenaceous  limestone  which  passes 
tinder  this  name  is  generally  grouped  as  a  member  of  the  Oxford 
day,  in  which  it  forms,  in  the  south-west  of  England,  lenticular 
masses,  8  or  10  ftet  thick,  containing  at  Kelloway,  in  Wiltshire, 
numerous  casts  of  ammonites,  and  other  shells.  But  in  York- 
shire this  calcareo-arenaceous  formation  thickens  to  about  30 
feet,  and  constitutes  the  lower  part  of  the  Middle  Oolite,  ex- 
tending inland  from  Scarborough  in  a  southerly  direction.  The 
number  of  mollusca  which  it  contains  is,  according  to  Mr.  Ethe- 
ridge,  143,  of  which  only  34,  or  23J  per  cent,  are  common  to 
the  Oxford  clay  proper.  Of  ihe  52  Cephalopoda,  fifteen  (namely, 
13  species  of  anmionite,  the  AncyhcercLs  Calloviense  and  one 
Belemnite)  are  common  to  the  Oxford  clay,  giving  a  proportion 
of  nearly  30  per  cent. 

LOWEE  OOLITE. 

Combraah  and  Forest  Marble. — The  upper  diyision  of  this 
series,  which  is  more  extensive  than  the  preceding  or  Middle 
Oolite,  is  called  in  England  the  Combrash,  as  being  a  brashy, 
easily  broken  rock,  good  for  corn  land.  It  consists  of  clays  and 
calcareous  sandstones,  which  pass  downwards  into  the  Forest 
Marble,  an  argillaceous  limestone,  abounding  in  marine  fossils. 
In  some  places,  as  at  Bradford,  near  Bath,  this  limestone  is  re- 
placed by  a  mass  of  clay.  The  sandstones  of  the  Forest  Marble 
of  Wiltshire  are  often  ripple-marked  and  filled  with  fragments 
of  broken  shells  and  pieces  of  drift-wood,  having  evidently  been 
formed  on  a  coast.  Bippled  slabs  of  fissile  oolite  are  used  for 
roofing,  and  have  been  traced  over  a  broad  band  of  country  from 
Bradford  in  Wilts,  to  Tetbury  in  Gloucestershire.  These  cal- 
careous tile-stones  are  separated  from  each  other  by  thin  seams 
of  clay,  which  have  been  deposited  upon  them,  and  have  taken 
their  form,  preserving  the  undulating  ridges  and  furrows  of  the 
sand  in  such  complete  integrity,  that  the  impressions  of  small 
footsteps,  apparently  of  crustaceans,  which  walked  over  the  soft, 
wet  sands,  are  still  visible.  In  the  same  stone  the  claws  of 
crabs,  fragments  of  echini,  and  other  signs  of  a  neighbouring 
beach,  are  still  observed.'' 

Great  (or  Bath)  Oolite. — ^Although  the  name  of  coral  rag 
has  been  appropriated,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  highest  member 
of  the  Middle  Oolite  before  described,  some  portions  of  the 
Lower  Oolite  are  equally  entitled  in  many  places  to  be  called 
coralline  limestones.     Thus  the  Great  Oolite  near  Bath  contains 

7  P.  Scrope,  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  March  1881. 
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Tarioua  corals,  ajno&g  which  tbe  Eunamia  radiaht  (fig.  832}  u 
very  conspicuous,  single  individuals  fonuing  masseH  several  feet 
in  diameter  ;  and  having  probably  required,  like  the  Urge  exist- 


ing brain  coral  (Meandrina)  of  the  tropica,  many  centuries  before 
their  growth  waa  completed. 

Different  species  of  crinoids,  or  stone-liliea,  are  also  common 
in  the  same  rocka  with  corala  ;  and,  like  them,  must  have  lived 
on  a  firm  bottom,  where  their  baae  of  attachment  remained  un- 


it Oolitfi  oud  OTfitljing  day,  containing  tfae  Coadl 
c.  Three  pafeot  [ndliidnali  ol  AptocHalUi,  refotecnMi  u  the;  grew  on  the  nutscs 


disturbed  for  years  (c,  fig.  333).  Such  fossila,  therefore,  are 
almost  confined  to  the  limestones  ;  but  an  exception  ooouzik  **. 
Bradford,  near  Bath,  where  they  aia  enveW^^dL  vo.  Aa.-j  wa»»- 
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tunes  GO  feet  thick.  In  this  case,  howeTer,  it  appeaM  that  the 
solid  upper  surface  of  the  '  Great  Oolite '  had  supported,  for  a 
time,  a  thick  submarine  foreat  of  these  beautiful  crinoids,  until 
the  clear  and  still  water  was  invaded  hj  a  current  charged  with 
mud,  which  threw  down  the  stoue-Ulies,  and  broke  most  of 
their  sterna  ahoTt  off  near  the  point  of  attachment.  The  stimips 
still  remain  in  their  original  position  ;  but  the  numerous  articu- 
lations, once  composing  the  stem,  arms,  and  bod;  of  the  encri- 
iut«,  were  sc&tteted  at  random  through  the  argillaceoiu  deposit 
in  which  some  now  lie  prostrate.  These  appearances  are  repre- 
sented in  the  section  6,  fig.  333,  where  the  darker  strata  repre- 
sent the' Bradford  clay,  which  is,  however,  a  formation  of  such 
local  development  that  in  many  places  it  cannot  be  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  clays  of  the  overlying  '  forest-maible '  and  un- 
derlyii^  'fuller's  earth.'  The  upper  surface  of  the  calcareous 
stone  below  ia  completely  incrusted  over  with  a  continuous 
pavement,  formed  by  the  stony  roots  or  attachments  of  the 
Crinoidea ;  and,  besides  this  evidence  of  the  length  of  time  they 
had  lived  on  the  spot,  we  find  great  numbers  of  single  joints, 
or  circular  plates  of  the  stem  and  body  of  the  encrinite,  covered 
over  with  serpute.  Kow  these  serpulte  could  only  have  begun 
to  grow  after  the  death  of  some  of  the  stone-lilieB,  parts  of 
whose  skeletons  had  been  strewed  over  the  floor  of  the  ocean 

Fg  Sit- 


a.  Single  plate  ol  baly  uf  Apma  ihbi,  0' 

Btze.    Bnulfonl  CIbj. 

ft.  Portion  nf  the  same  magmfled,  Bhowine  Oie  polyzoau  Diiuln^on  dituvtima  cover- 
before  the  irruption  of  argillaceouB  mud.  In  some  instances  we 
find  that,  after  the  parasitic  serpulm  were  full  grown,  they  had 
become  incrusted  over  with  a  polyzoan,  called  Dkistupora  dilu- 
Tiaiia(see  b,  fig.  334) ;  and  many  generations  of  these  molluscoids 
had  succeeded  each  other  in  the  pure  water  before  they  became 
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We  may,  therefore,  perceive  distinctly  that,  as  the  pines  and 
cycadeous  plants  of  the  ancient  '  dirt-bed,'  or  fossil  forest,  of 
the  Lower  Purbeck  were  killed  by  submergence  under  fresh 
water,  and  soon  buried  beneath  muddy  sediment,  so  an  invasion 
of  argillaceous  matter  put*  a  sudden  stop  to  the  growth  of  the 
Bradford  Encrinites,  and  led  to  their  preservation  in  marine 
strata. 

Such  differences  in  the  fossils  as  distinguish  the  calcareous 
and  argillaceous  deposits  from  each  other,  would  be  described 
by  naturalists  as  arising  out  of  a  difference  in  the  stations  of 
species  ;  but  besides  these,  there  are  variations  in  the  fossils  of 
the  higher,  middle,  and  lower  part  of  the  oolitic  series,  which 
must  be  ascribed -to  that  great  law  of  change  in  organic  life  by 
which  distinct  assemblages  of  species  have  been  adapted,  at  suc- 
cessive geological  periods,  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  habit- 
able surface.  In  a  single  district  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how 
far  the  limitation  of  species  to  certain  minor  formations  has 
been  due  to  the  local  influence  of  statio7is,  or  how  far  it  has  been 
caused  by  time  or  the  law  of  variation  above  alluded  to.  But 
we  recognise  the  reality  of  the  last-mentioned  influence,  when 
we  contrast  the  whole  oolitic  series  of  England  with  that  of  parts 
of  the  Jura,  Alps,  and  other  distant  regions,  where,  although 
there  is  scarcely  any  lithological  resemblance,  yet  some  of  the 
same  fossils  remain  peculiar  in  each  country  to  the  Upper, 
Middle,  and  Lower  Oolite  formations  respectively.  Mr.  Thur- 
mann  has  shown  how  remarkably  this  fact  holds  true  in  the 
Bernese  Jura,  although  the  argillaceous  divisions,  so  conspicuous 
in  England,  are  feebly  represented  there,  and  some  entirely 
wanting. 

The  calcareous  portion  of  the  Great  Oolite  consists  of  several 
shelly  limestones,  one  of  which,  called  the  Bath  Oolite,  is  much 
celebrated  as  a  building-stone.  In  parts  of  Gloucestershire, 
especially  near  Minchinhampton,  the  Great  Oolite,  says  Mr. 
Lycett,  'must  have  been  deposited  in  a  shallow  sea,  where 
strong  currents  prevailed,  for  there  are  frequent  changes  in  the 
mineral  character  of  the  deposit,  and  some  beds  exhibit  false 
stratification.  In  others,  heaps  of  broken  shells  are  mingled 
with  pebbles  of  rocks  foreign  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  with 
fragments  of  abraded  madrepores,  dicotyledonous  wood,  and 
crabs'  claws.  The  shelly  strata,  also,  have  occasionally  suffered 
denudation,  and  the  removed  portions  have  been  replaced  by 
clay.'  In  such  shallow- water  beds  shells  of  the  genera  Patella, 
Nerita,  Rimula,  and  Cylitidrites  are  common  (see  figs.  337  to  340) ; 
while  cephalopods  are  rare,  and,  instead  of  ammonitea  wcA  Vk^- 
lemnites,  numerous  genera  of  caniivoToui&  \.T8rf^'^^o^^  ^^^«Kt, 
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Out  of  224  species  of  univalves  obttuned  from  the  Minchinhamp- 
toD  beds,  Mr.  Lycett  found  no  less  than  50  to  be  ci 
Fie.  3ta 


nfrtnusln  Mgona,  Saw.,         l^purolilta  ru 

oat.  ilio.   BraiUonl  Cloy.  )  ns.t.  giie.    ur«u  sue.  urwi  uouce, 

OoUM,  Minciilnhampton.  MlnchlohaiDiitoa. 

They  belong  principally  to  the  genera  Buccimim,  Pkm-oUnna, 
Sottellaria,  Murex,  Piirpuruidea  (fig.  336),  and  Fvwie,  and  ex- 
hibit a  proportion  of  zoophagous  species  not  very  different  from 


that  which  obtiuns  in 
gical  resultJi  are  ourio 
that  we  might  look  ii 


a  D<eb  mug  Simula  (iViviiylnula) 
liuQB.  6reat  OoUte. 
leaa  of  the  Aecent  period.  These  zoolo- 
is  and  unexpected,  since  it  was  imagined 
vain  for  the  carnivorous  trachelipods  in 
rochfi  of  such  high  antiquity  as  the  Great  Oolite,  and  it  was  a 
received  doctrine  that  they  did  not  begin  to  appear  in  consider- 
able numbers  till  the  Eocene  period,  when  those  two  great 
families  of  cephalopoda,  the  Ammonites  and  Belemnites,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  repreBentativeB  of  the  same  class  of 
chambered  shells,  had  become  extinct. 

8Mi>«afteU  Slate  ■  Kumnalla. — The  slate  of  Stonesfield 
has  been  shown  by  Mr,  Lonsdale  to  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Great 
Oolite.'  It  is  a  slightly  oolitic  shelly  limestone,  forming  large 
lenticular  masses  embedded  in  aand,  only  6  feet  thick,  but  very 
rich  in  organic  remains.  It  contains  some  pebbles  of  a  rock 
very  similar  to  itself,  and  which  may  be  portions  of  the  deposit, 
broken  up  on  a  shore  at  tow  water  or  during  storms,  and  re- 
deposited.  The  remains  of  belemnites,  trigonis,  and  other 
«  Proceedings  Uad.  Soc^  voL  i.  p.  414. 
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Fig.  341, 
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Elytron  of 

BuprestUt 

nat.  size. 

Stonesfield. 


marine  shells,  with  fragments  of  wood,  are  common,  and  im- 
pressions of  ferns,  cycadesB,  and  other  plants.  Several  insects, 
also,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  elytra  or  wing-covers  of  beetles, 
are  perfectly  preserved  (see  fig.  341),  some  of  them  approaching 
nearly  to  the  genus  Buprestis.  The  remains,  also,  of  many 
genera  of  reptiles,  such  as  Pleiosam',  CrocodUe,  and  Pterodactyl, 
have  been  discovered  in  the  same  limestone. 

But  the  remarkable  fossils  for  which  the  Stones- 
field  slate  is  most  celebrated  are  those  referred  to 
the  mammiferous  class.  The  student  should  be 
reminded  that  in  all  the  rocks  described  in  the 
preceding  chapters  as  older  than  the  Eocene,  no 
bones  of  any  land-quadruped,  or  of  any  cetacean, 
had  been  discovered  until  the  Spalaeotheriimi  of 
the  Purbeck  beds  came  to  light  in  1854.  Yet  we 
have  seen  that  terrestrial  plants  were  not  wanting 
in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formation  (see  p.  285), 
and  that  in  the  Wealden  there  was  evidence  of 
freshwater  sediment  on  a  large  scale,  containing 
various  plants,  and  even  ancient  vegetable  soils. 
We  had  also  in  the  same  Wealden  many  land-reptiles  and  winged 
insects,  which  render  the  absence  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  the 
more  striking.  The  want,  however,  of  any  bones  of  whales, 
seals,  dolphins,  and  other  aquatic  mammalia,  whether  in  the 
chalk  or  in  the  Upper  or  Middle  Oolite,  is  certainly  still  more 
remarkable. 

These  observations  are  made  to  prepare  the  reader  to  appre- 
ciate more  justly  the  interest  felt  by  every  geologist  in  the  dis- 
covery in  the  Stonesfield  slate  (see  Table,  p.  335)  of  no  less  than 
ten  specimens  of  lower  jaws  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  be- 
longing to  four  different  species  and  to  three  distinct  genera, 
for  which  the  names  of  Amphitherium,  Phascolothervum,  and 
Stereognath/its  have  been  adopted. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  these  are  really  the  remains 

Fig.  842. 

Tupaia  Tana. 

Bight  ramns  of  lower  jaw. 

Natural  size. 
A  recent  inRectivorous  pla- 
cental mammal,  from  Sumatra. 

of  mammalia  (although  it  was  at  first  suggested  that  they  might 
be  reptiles),  and  the  only  question  open  to  controversy  is  limited 
to  this  point,  whether  the  fossil  mammalia  found  in  the  Lower 
Oolite  of  Oxfordshire  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  marsupial 
quadrupeds,  or  to  the  ordinary  placental  eetv^.    ^M-Tvat  \ca^ 
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long  ago  pointed  out  a  peonliaritjr  in  the  form  of  the  angular 
procBBB  (c,  figa.  345  and  316)  of  the  lower  jav,  as  a  character  of 
the  genua  i>ide[p%i;  and  Proferaor  Owen  has  since  confirmed  the 
doctrine  of  its  generahty  in  the  entire  marsupial  series.  In  all 
these  pouched  quadnipeda  this  process  is  turned  invards,  as  at 
c,  d,  £g.  345,  in  the  Brazilian  opossiuD,  whereas  in  the  placental 
series,  as  at  c,  figs.  343  and  344,  there  is  an  almost  entire 

Fig.  848.  Fte.B44.  Fig,  8«.  ng.3«. 


e  of  such  inflection.  The  Tvpaia  Tana  of  Sumatra  has 
been  selected  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  for  this  illustration,  because 
the  jaws  of  that  small  insectivorous  quadruped  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Stonesfield  Amphitheriimi.  By 
clearing  away  the  matrix  from  the  specimen  of  Amphitherium 


PTevoitii  here  represented  (fig.  347),  Professor  Owen  ascer- 
tained that  the  angular  process  (c)  bent  inwards  in  a  slighter 
degree  than  in  any  of  the  known  marsupialia ;  in  short,  the  in- 
flection does  not  exceed  that  of  the  mole  or  hedgehog.  This  fact 
made  him  doubt  whether  the  AmphUherium  might  not  be  an 
jzuectirorous  placental,  although  it  offered  some  points  of  ap- 
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pTOzimation  in  its  oateoli^cy  to  the  marsupials,  especially  to  the 

Myrmecobius,  aHmatl  insectivorouaquadrapedof  Australia  which 
has  nine  molars  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  besidea  a  canine 
and  three  incisors."  Another  spedes  of  Amphitherium  has  been 
found  at  Stonesfield  (fig.  348),  which  differs  from  the  former 
(fig.  347)  principally  in  being  larger. 


The  second  mammif  erous  genus  discovered  in  the  same  slates 
was  named  originally  by  Mr.  Broderip  IHdel^hys  Bitcilandi  (see 
fig.  349),  and  has  since  been  called  Fha^cololherwm  by  Owen. 
It  manifests  a  much  stronger  likeness  to  the  marsupials  in  the 
genenJ  form  of  the  jaw,  and  in  the  extent  and  position  of  its  in- 
flected angle,  while  the  agreement  with  the  living  genus  THdelphys 
in  the  number  of  the  pre-molar  and  molar  teeth  is  complete.' 

In  1854  the  remains  of  another  mamraifer,  small  in  size,  but 
larger  than  any  of  those  previously  known,  was  brought  to 


Portion  of  a  fosdl  fruit  of  pDdo- 
-'"-I.  (Bucklana'aBridgw. 

tiOD  of  Che  B^tiBb' M 

light.     The  generic  name  of  Slereognath\is  was  given  to  it,  and 
&n  is  usually  the  case  in  these  old  rocks  (see  above,  p.  314),  it 

s  A  fiKare  of  this  reoeot  Myrme-         ■  Owen's  BriUeh  FossU  Mammals, 
cotiBj  will  be  found  inniyPrintipleH    p.  62. 
cf  Geology,  chap.  iK. 
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oonButted  of  part  of  a  lower  jaw,  in  which  were  implanted  three 
double-fanged  teeth,  differing  in  stractore  from  those  of  all 
other  known  recent  or  extinct  mammals. 

Flante  ef  tlie  Oolite. — The  Araucarian  pines,  which  are  now 

abundant  in  Australia  and  its  islands,  together  with  marsupial 

quadrupeds,  are  found  in  like  manner  to  have  accompanied  the 

marsupials  in  Europe  during  the  Oolitic  period  (see  fig.  351). 

In  the  same  rock  endogens  of  the  most  perfect  structure  are  met 

with,  as,  for  example,  fruits  allied  to  the  Pandanus,  such  as  the 

Kaidacarpwm  ooUUcum  of  Oarruthers  in  the  Great  Oolite  and 

the  Podocarya  of  Buckland  (see  fig.  350)  in  the  Inferior  Oolite. 

Vnller's  Bartlu — Between  the  Great  and  Inferior  Oolite  in 

the  West  of  England,  an  argillaceous  deposit, 

Fig.  862.        called  '  the  fuller's  earth,'  occurs  ;  but  it  is 

wanting  in  the  North  of  England.     It  abounds 

in  the  small  oyster  represented  in  fig.  352.     The 

number  of  mollusca  known  in  this  deposit  is 

about  seventy  ;  namely,  fifty  Lamellibranchiate 

FuUer'i  Earth. '   Bivalves,  ten  Brachiopods,  three  Gasteropods, 

and  seven  or  eight  Cephalopods. 
Inferior  Oolite.^-This  formation  consists  of  a  calcareous  free- 
stone, usually  of  small  thickness,  but  attaining  in  some  places, 
as  in  the  typical  area  of  Cheltenham  and  the  Western  Cots- 
wolds,  a  thickness  of  250  feet.  It  sometimes  rests  upon  yellow 
sands,  formerly  classed  as  the  sands  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  but 
now  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  Upper  Lias.  These  sands 
repose  upon  the  Upper  Lias  clays  in  the  South  and  West  of 
England.  The  Collyweston  slate,  formerly  classed  with  the 
Great  Oolite,  and  supposed  to  represent  in  Northamptonshire 
the  Stonesfield  slate,  is  now  found  to  belong  to  the  Inferior 
Oolite  both  by  community  of  species  and  position  in  the  series. 
The  Collyweston  beds,  on  the  whole,  assume  a  much  more 
marine  character  than  the  Stonesfield  slate.  Nevertheless,  one 
of  the  fossil  plants  {Aroides  Stutterdiy  Carr.),  remarkable,  like 
the  Pandanaceous  species  before  mentioned  (fig.  350),  as  a 
representative  of  the  monocotyledonous  class,  is  common  to  the 
Stonesfield  beds  in  Oxfordshire. 

The  Inferior  Oolite  of  Yorkshire  consists  largely  of  shales  and 
sandstones,  which  assume  much  the  aspect  of  a  true  coal-field, 
thin  seams  of  coal  having  actually  been  worked  in  them  for 
more  than  a  century.  A  rich  harvest  of  fossil  ferns  has  been 
obtained  from  them,  as  at  Gristhorpe,  near  Scarborough  (fig.  353). 
They  contain  also  Cycadce,  of  which  family  a  magnificent  spe- 
cimen has  been  described  by  Mr.  Williamson  under  the  name 
Zamia  Gig&a,  and  a  fossil  called  Equisetwn  Colunma/re  (see  ^. 
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400,  p.  365),  which  maintains  an  upright  position  in  aajidstone 

Btrata  over  a  wide  area.     SheUa  of  Baiheria  and  Unio,  collected 

Ftg.3fi3. 


by  Mr.  Bean  from  these  Yorkshire  coal  bearing  beda,  point  to 
the  astuBiy  or  fluyiatile  origin  of  the  deposit 

At  Brora,  in  Sutherlandahiie,  a  coal  seam  probably  coeval 
with  the  above,'  or  at  least  older  than  the  Kelloway  Bock,  the 


lowest  marine  bed  of  the  middle  Oolitic  period,  was  extensively 
mined  nearly  a  century  ^o.  It  affords  the  thickest  stratum  of 
pure  vegetable  matter  hitherto  detected  in  any  secondary  rock 

Fig.  M7.  Fig.  BM. 


II  Engliind,  upwards  of  80,000  tons  having  been  extracted.  One 
'  See  Jodd,  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.,  vol.  x»i,^,\M, 
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■earn  of  coal  of  good  quality,  3}  feet  thick,  it  now  being  Totked, 
and  there  is  pTiitous  coal  resting  upon  it.  The  roof-bed  of  the 
coal  is  literally  composed  of  marine  shells,  such  as  Pholoidotnya, 
Trigonia,  Ooniomya,  FUropema,  CeriMwn,  &c. 

Among  the  characteristic  shells  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  I  may' 
instance  TerAratvla  fimbria  (Sg.  354),  BhynchoneUa  ^inosa  (fig. 
8S5),  and  Pholadomya  fidkula,  (fig.  366).  The  extinct  genus 
Ph^irotomaria  is  also  a  form  very  common  in  this  division  as 
irell  as  in  the  Oolitic  system  generally.  It  resembles  Trochua 
iu  form,  but  is  mariied  by  a  deep  cleft  (a,  figs.  367,  358)  on  one 


Fig.  300, 


\m\m 


side  of  the  aperture.     The  Gollyritet  {Dyaaderfrhigma  (fig.  f 
is  an  Echinoderm  common  to  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  England 
and  France,  as  are  the  two  Ammonites  (figs.  360,  361). 


Vslmontolorloid  relatlOD*  of  the  OoUtlo  strata. — Obser- 
vations have  already  been  made  (p.  324)  on  the  distinctness  of 
the  organic  remains  of  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  strata,  and 
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the  proportion  of  apecies  common  to  the  different  members  of 
the  Oolite,  Between  the  Lower  Oolite  and  the  Lias  there 
is  a  somewhat  greater  bre&k,  for  out  of  266  mollusca  of  the 
Upper  Lias,  thirty-seveu  species  only  pass  up  into  the  Inferior 
Oolite. 

In  illustration  of  ahells  having  a  great  vertical  lange,  it  may 
be  stated  that  in  Ei^land  some  few  species  pass  up  from  the 
Lower  to  the  Upper  Oolite,  as,  for  ex- 
ample,  Bhynchonelta  obaoleta,   Lithodomu* 
imchwua,  Pholachmya  ovalis,  and  Trigonia 
costata. 

Of  all  the  Jura.BsIc  AmmoniteH  of  Great 
Britain,  A.,  inacrocephahis  (fig.  363),  which 
is  common  to  the  Great  Oolite  and  Oxford 
Clay,  has  the  widest  range. 

We  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that   ^ 
the   gaps  which   occur,  both  between  the 
larger  and  smaller  sections  of  the   Enghah      '™*  '^'(^™  u^Kira 
Oolites,  imply  intervals  of  time  elsewhere 

represented  by  fossiliferoua  strata,  although,  no  deposit  may 
have  taken  place  in  the  British  area.  This  conclusion  is  war- 
ranted by  the  partial  extent  of  many  of  the  minor  and  some  of 
the  larger  divisions  even  in  England. 


tfa  maefO€£pfuiluij 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

JURASSIC  GROUP — couUnued,    lias. 

Mineral  character  of  Lias — Numerous  successive  Zones  in  the  Lias,  marked 
by  distinct  fossils,  without  unconformity  in  the  stratification,  or  change  in 
the  mineral  character  of  the  deposits — Gryphite  limestone — Shells  of  the 
Lias — ^Fish  of  the  Lias — Reptiles  of  the  Lias — Ichthyosaur  and  Plesiosaur 
— Marine  Reptile  of  the  Galapagos  Islands — Sudden  destruction  and  burial 
of  fossil  animals  in  Lias — ^Fluvio-marine  beds  in  Gloucestershire,  and  insect 
limestone — Fossil  plants — Origin  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias,  and  of  alternating 
calcareous  and  argillaceous  formations. 

&las. — The  English  provincial  name  of  Lias  has  been  very 
generally  adopted  for  a  formation  of  argillaceous  limestone, 
marl,  and  clay,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Oolite,  and  is 
classed  by  many  geologists  as  part  of  that  group.  The  peculiar 
aspect  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  Lias  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  is  an  alternation  of  thin  beds  of  blue  or 
grey  limestone,  having  a  surface  which  becomes  light-brown 
when  weathered,  these  beds  being  separated  by  dark-coloured 
narrow  argillaceous  partings,  so  that  the  quarries  of  this  rock, 
at  a  distance,  assume  a  striped  and  riband-like  appearance. 

The  Lias  has  been  divided  in  England  into  three  groups,  the 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower.  The  Upper  Lias  consists  in  places 
first  of  sands,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  base  of  the 
Oolite,  but  which,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  are  by  their  fossils 
more  properly  referable  to  the  Lias  ;  secondly,  of  clay  shale  and 
thin  beds  of  limestone.  The  Middle  Lias,  or  marlstone  series, 
has  been  divided  into  three  zones,  and  contains  in  its  upper 
beds  the  deposits  of  iron  ore  which  are  so  extensively  worked 
in  the  Cleveland  district  in  Yorkshire.  The  Lower  Lias,  accord- 
ing to  the  labours  of  Quenstedt,  Oppel,  Strickland,  Wright,  and 
others,  has  been  divided  into  seven  zones,  each  marked  by  its 
own  group  of  fossils.  This  Lower  Lias  averages  from  600  to  900 
feet  in  thickness. 

From  Dorsetshire  to  Yorkshire  all  these  divisions,  observes 
Professor  Bamsay,  are  constant ;  and  from  top  to  bottom  we 
cannot  assert  that  anywhere  there  is  actual  unconformity  be- 
tween any  two  subdivisions,  whether  of  the  larger  or  smaller  kind. 

In  the  whole  of  the  English  Lias,  there  are  at  present 
known  about  1,000  species  oi  m.6\i\iaca,  and  of  these  267  are 
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Cephalopoda,  of  which  claaa  more  than  two-thirdg  are  Am- 
monites, the  NautiiuB  and  Belemnite  also  abounding.  The 
whole  seriea  haa  been  divided  hj  zones  characterised  by  parti- 
cular ammoniteB  ;  for  while  other  fanulies  of  shells  pass  from 
one  division  to  another  in  numbers  varying  from  about  20  to  50 
per  cent.,  these  cephalopods  are  almost  always  limited  to  single 
zones,  as  Queustedt  and  Oppel  have  shown  for  Germany,  and 
Dr.  Wright  and  others  for  England. 

As  no  actu^  unconformity  is  known  from  the  top  of  the 
Upper  to  the  bottom  of  the  Lower  Lias,  and  a  general  uni- 
formity in  the  mineral  character  of  almost  all  the  strata  is 
apparent,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  even  for  such 
pui^  breaks  as  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  auccesaion  of 
species,  if  we  reject  the  hypotheaia  that  the  old  species  were  in 
each  case  destroyed  at  the  close  of  the  deposition  of  certain 
rocks  containing  them,  and  replaced  by  the  creation  of  new 
forms  when  the  succeeding  formation  began.  I  ^ree  with 
Professor  Ramisay  in  not  accepting  this  hypothesis.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  old  species  occaaionally  died  out,  and  left  no  repre- 
sentatives in  Europe  or  elsewhere  ;  others  were  locally  extermi- 
nated in  the  struggle  for  life  by  species  which  invaded  theii 
ancient  domain,  or  by  varieties  better  fitted  for  a  new  state  of 
things.  Pauses  also  of  vast  duration  may  have  occurred  in  the 
deposition  of  strata,  allowing  time  for  the  modification  of 
organic  life  throughout  extensive  areaa,  slowly  brought  about  by 
variation  accompanied  by  extinction  of  some  of  the  original  forma. 

roaills  of  t&e  Una.— The  name  of  Oryphite  limestone  has 


sometimea  been  applied  to  the  Lower  Lias,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  number  of  diells  which  it  contains  of  a  speciaaol  oi>A«i  1  •« 
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QrypluBa  (fig.  365).  A  large  heavy  shell  called  Hippopodium 
(fig.  368),  allied  to  Cyprkardia,  is  also  diaracteristic  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Lower  Lias.     In  this  formation  occur  also  the 


&.  Dpper  tbItc 

Aviculas,  figs.  366  and  367.  The  Upper  Lias  formation  is  also 
temarkahle  for  being  the  newest  of  the  secondary  rocks  in  which 
the  two  genera  of  brachiopoda,  Spiriferina  and  I^pttsna,  (flgB. 
369,  370),  occur,  although  the  former  is  shghtly  modified  in 
Fig  ass 


structure  bo  as  lo  constitute  the  subgenus  Spiriferina  (Davidson), 
and  the  Leptsena  has  dwindled  in  size  to  a  shell  smaller  than  a 
pea.  No  less  than  eight  or  nine  species  of  Spiriferina  are  enu- 
merated by  Ur.  Davidson  as  belonging  to  the  Lias. 
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Alluaion  has  already  been  made  (p.  341)  to  numeroua  zones 

in  the  Liaa  having  each  their  peculiar  Ammonites.     Two  of 

these  occur  near  the  base  of  the  Lower  Lias,  having  a  unit«d 

thickaess  varying  from  40  to  80  feet.     The  Tipper  of  tlieae  is 

rcg.  sn.  Pig.  B7S.  . 


,  ehowing  montb  ot  EnglBod  snc 

Charactariatio  of 
LIfla  of  EnglAEzd 


characterised  by  Amvwnitea  Bii^^klandi,  and  the  lower  by  Am- 
monites Plannrbis  (see  figs.  371,  372).*  Sometimes,  however, 
there  ia  a  third  intermediate  zone,  that  of  Ammonites  Ai^gviatits, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  zone  called  the  infra-lias  on  the 

Pig.  374. 


Continent,  the  species  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  common  to 
the  superior  group  marked  by  A.  BuckUvndi. 

Among  the  Crinoids  oi  Stone-lilies  of  the  Lias,  the  Pentacri- 
'  Quart.  Joum.  vol.  xvi.  p.  376. 
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Fig,  3J5. 


nitea  are  conspicuoua  (see  fig.  376).  Of  Palaocoma  (Ophio- 
derma)  Unuibrachiata  (fig.  377),  referable  to  the  Ophiaridai  of 
Miiller,  perfect  apecimens  have 
been  met  with  in  the  Middle  Lias 
beds  of  Dorset  and  Yorkshire. 

The  Extracrinua  Briareiw  oooura 
I  tangled  masses,  HometimeB  at- 
tached to  floating  wood  or  forming 
thin  hede  of  considerable  extent, 
n  the  Lower  Lias  of  Dorset,  Glou- 
ceaterBhire,  and  Yorkshire.  The 
lains  are  often  highly  charged 
with  pyrites.  This  Crinoid,  with 
its  innumerable  tentacular  arms, 
appears  to  have  been  frequently 
attached  to  the  driftwood  of  the  liassic  eea,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Barnacles  float  about  on  wood  at  the  present  day.     There  is 


another  species  of  Extracrinua  and  several  of  Pejitacrhitia  in  the 
Lias  ;  and  the  latt«r  genus  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  formations 
frtun  the  Lias  to  the  London  Clay  inclusive.     It  is  represented 
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in  the  preeent  Hens  by  the  delicate  and  rare  Pentacriiius  caput- 
medMscR  of  the  AntiUes,  which,  with  Comatuhi,  is  one  of  the  few 
surviving  members  of  the  aacient  family  of  the  Crinoids,  repre- 
sented by  so  many  extinct  genera  in  the  older  formations.  In 
1870  Mr.  Gwyn  Joflreys  dredged  up  a.  new  living  species  of 
Pentacrinus  from  a,  depth  of  6,670  feet  off  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  F.   WyvUXz-Thamsoni.'' 

riabes  of  the  &taa. — The  fosaU  fish,  of  which  there  are  no 
less  than  120  species  known  as  British,  resemble  generically 

Fig.  378, 


those  of  the  Oolite,  but  differ,  according  to  M.  Agassiz,  from 
those  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  Among  them  is  a  species  of 
Lepidotiui  {L.  gigos,  Agaas.),  fig,  378,  which  is  found  in  the  Liaa 


of  England,  France,  and  Germany.'      This  genus  was  before 
mentioned  (p.  301)  as  occurring  in  the  Wealden,  and  is  supposed 
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to  have  fcequented  both  rivets  and  sea-coaats.  Another  genua 
of  Ganoids  (fish  possessing  hard,  shining,  and  enamelled  scales), 
called  JEt^vmodm  (Gg.  379),  is  almost  excluaively  Liaseic.  The 
t«eth  of  a  tpeciee  of  Aerodits,  also,  are  very  abundant  in  the 
Lower  Lias  (flg.  380). 

Fig.  3S0. 


But  the  remains  of  fish  which  have  escited  more  attention 
than  any  others  are  those  large  bony  spinea  called  ichthyodora- 
liUs  (a,  fig.  381),  once  supposed  by  some  naturalists  to  be  jaws, 

Fig.  SSI. 


and  by  others  weapons,  resembling  those  of  the  hung  Balistea 
and  Siturti)  ;  but  which  M.  Agasaiz  has  shown  to  be  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.     The  spinea,  in  the  genera  laat  mentioned. 


.    .  n.  spine  formliig  anteiior  part  ot  the  dorsHj  Bn. 

articulate  with  the  backbone,  whereas  there  are  no  signs  of  any 

such  articulation  in  the  ichthyodorulitea,     These  laat  appear  to 

*  Agaeiae,  PuistoDs  Fossiles,  vol.  iii.  tab.  C.,  flg.  1. 
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have  been  bony  spines  which  formed  the  anterior  part  of  the 
dorsal  fin,  like  that  of  the  living  genera  Cestrdcion  and  ChinuBra 
(see  a,  &g.  382).  In  both  of  these  genera,  the  posterior  con- 
cave face  is  armed  with  small  spines,  as  in  that  of  the  fossil 
Hyhod/ics  (fig.  381),  a  placoid  fish  of  the  shark  family  found 
fossil  at  L3nne  Kegis.  Such  spines  are  simply  imbedded  in  the 
flesh,  and  attached  to  strong  muscles.  '  They  serve,'  says  Dr. 
Buckland,  'as  in  the  Chim(Bra{&g,  382),  to  raise  and  depress 
the  fin,  their  action  resembling  that  of  a  moveable  mast,  raising 
and  lowering  backwards  the  sail  of  a  barge. ''^ 

Septlles  of  tbe  Klas. — It  is  not,  however,  the  fossil  fish 
which  form  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  organic  remains  of 
the  Lias  ;  but  the  Enaliosaurian  reptiles  (IcMhyopterygix  and 
Sauropterygia),  which  are  extraordinary  for  their  number,  size, 
and  structure.  Among  the  most  singular  of  these  are  several 
species  of  Ichthyosauri  and  Plesiosauri  (figs.  383,  384,  p.  348). 
These  genera  are  not  confined  to  this  formation,  but  have  been 
found  in  strata  as  high  as  the  White  Chalk  of  England,  and  as  low 
as  the  Trias  of  Germany,  a  formation  which  immediately  succeeds 
the  Lias  in  the  descending  order.  It  is  evident  from  their  fish- 
like vetebrse,  their  paddles,  resembling  those  of  a  porpoise  or 
whale,  the  length  of  their  tail,  and  other  parts  of  their  structure, 
that  the  Ichthyosaurs  were  aquatic.  Their  jaws  and  teeth  show 
that  they  were  carnivorous ;  and  the  half-digested  remains  of 
fishes  and  reptiles,  found  within  their  skeletons,  indicate  the 
precise  nature  of  their  food. 

Mr.  Conybeare  was  enabled,  in  1824,  after  examining  many 
skeletons  nearly  perfect,  to  give  an  ideal  restoration  of  the 
osteology  of  this  genus,  and  of  that  of  the  Plesiosawrus.^  (See 
figs.  383,  384.)  The  latter  animal  had  an  extremely  long  neck 
and  small  head,  with  teeth  like  those  of  the  crocodile,  and 
paddles  analogous  to  those  of  the  IchthyosauruSj  but  larger. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  shallow  seas  and  estuaries,  and 
to  have  breathed  air  like  the  Ichthyosaur  and  our  modem 
cetacea.''  Some  of  the  reptiles  above  mentioned  were  of  for- 
midable dimensions.  One  skeleton  of  Ichthyosawnis  platyodon, 
from  the  Lias  at  Lyme,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  must  have 
belonged  to  an  animal  more  than  24  feet  in  length  ;  and  there 
are  species  of  Plesiosav/nis  which  measure  from  18  to  20  feet  in 
length.  The  form  of  the  Ichthyosav/ms  may  have  fitted  it  to 
cut  through  the  waves  like  the  porpoise  ;  as  it  was  furnished 
besides  its   paddles  with   a  tail-fin  so  constructed  as  to  be  a 

^  Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  290.  Geol.  Trans.  First  Scries,  vol.  v.  p. 

^  Geol.  Soc.  Transactions,  Second  559  ;    and    Buckland,  Bridgewater 

Series,  vol.  i.  p.  49.  Treatise,  p.  203. 
7  Conybeare  and  De   la  Beche, 
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powerful  organ  of  motion  ;  but  it  is  Bupposed  that  the  Pleaio- 
taunti,  at  least  the  lot^-necked  specieEi  (fig.  384),  was  better 


1  shallow  crooks  and  haj^  defended  from  heavy 
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It  is  now  very  generally  agreed  that  these  extinct  saurians 
must  have  inhabited  the  sea :  and  it  was  urged  that  as  there 
are  now  chelonians,  like  the  tortoise,  living  in  fresh  water,  and 
others,  as  the  turtle,  frequenting  the  ocean,  so  there  may  have 
been  formerly  some  saurians  proper  to  salt,  others  to  &esh, 
water.  The  common  crocodile  of  the  Granges  is  well  known  to 
frequent  equally  that  river  and  the  brackish  and  salt  water  near 
its  mouth  ;  and  crocodiles  are  said  in  like  manner  to  be  abun- 
dant both  in  the  rivers  of  the  Isla  de  Pinos  (or  Isle  of  Pines), 
south  of  Cuba,  and  in  the  open  sea  round  the  coast.  In 
1835  a  curious  lizard  (Amblyrhynchits  cristattcs)  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  Galapagos  Islands.®  It  was  found  to  be 
exclusively  marine,  swimming  easily  by  means  of  its  flattened 
tail,  and  subsisting  chiefly  on  seaweed.  One  of  them  was  sunk 
from  the  ship  by  a  heavy  weight,  and  on  being  drawn  up  after 
an  hour  was  quite  unharmed. 

The  families  of  Dinosauria,  crocodiles  and  Pterosauria  or 
winged  reptiles,  are  also  represented  in  the  Lias. 

Sadden  destmotton  of  BanrlaiM. — It  has  been  remarked, 
and  truly,  that  many  of  the  fish  and  saurians,  found  fossil  in 
the  Lias,  must  have  met  with  sudden  death  and  immediate 
burial ;  and  that  the  destructive  operation,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  nature,  was  often  repeated. 

'  Sometimes,'  says  Dr.  Buckland,  '  scarcely  a  single  bone  or 
scale  has  been  removed  from  the  place  it  occupied  during  life  ; 
which  could  not  have  happened  had  the  uncovered  bodies  of 
these  saurians  been  left,  even  for  a  few  hours,  exposed  to  putre- 
faction, and  to  the  attacks  of  fishes  and  other  smaller  fl.Tn'ni«.la 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.'^  Not'only  are  the  skeletons  of  the 
Ichthyosaurs  entire,  but  sometimes  the  contents  of  their 
stomachs  still  remain  between  their  ribs,  as  before  remarked, 
so  that  we  can  discover  the  form  of  their  excrements  and  the 
particidar  species  of  fish  on  which  they  lived.  Not  unfre- 
quently  there  are  layers  of  these  coprolites,  at  different  depths 
in  the  Lias,  at  a  distance  from  any  entire  skeletons  of  the  marine 
lizards  from  which  they  were  derived  ;  '  as  if ,'  says  Sir  H.  de  la 
Beche,  *the  muddy  bottom  of  the  sea  received  small  sudden 
accessions  of  matter  from  time  to  time,  covering  up  the  copro- 
lites and  other  exuviae  which  had  accumulated  during  the 
intervals.'  ^  It  is  further  stated  that,  at  Lyme  Begis,  those 
surfaces  only  of  the  coprolites  which  lay  uppermost  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  have  suffered  partial  decay  from  the  action  of  water 

«  See  Darwin,  Naturalist's  Voyage,         o  Bridgewater  Treati8a,^.V\5>« 
p.  885.    Murray.  »  Geological  "R«Bfe»iOaft»,^."^^A., 
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before  they  were  covered  and  protected  by  the  muddy  sediment 
that  has  afterwards  permanently  enveloped  them. 

Numerous  specimens  of  the  Calamary  or  pen-and-ink  fish 
(Oeoteuthis  Bollends)  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  Lower  Lias 
at  Lyme^  with  the  ink-bags  still  distended,  containing  the  ink  in 
a  dried  state,  chiefly  composed  of  carbon,  and  but  slightly  im- 
pregnated with  carbonate  of  lime.  These  dibranchiate  cephalo- 
poda, therefore,  must,  like  the  saurians,  have  been  soon  buried 
in  sediment ;  for,  if  long  exposed  after  death,  the  membrane 
containing  the  ink  would  have  decayed.* 

As  we  know  that  river-fish  are  sometimes  stifled,  even  in 
their  own  element,  by  muddy  water  during  floods,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  periodical  discharge  of  large  bodies  of  turbid 
fresh  water  into  the  sea  may  be  still  more  fatal  to  marine  tribes. 
In  the  '  Principles  of  Greology '  I  have  shown  that  large  quan- 
tities of  mud  and  drowned  animals  have  been  swept  down  into 
the  sea  by  rivers  during  earthquakes,  as  in  Java  in  1699  ;  and 
that  indescribable  multitudes  of  dead  fishes  have  been  seen 
floating  on  the  sea  after  a  discharge  of  noxious  vapours  during 
similar  convulsions.  But  in  the  intervals  between  such  cata- 
strophes, strata  may  have  accumulated  slowly  in  the  sea  of  the 
Lias,  some  being  formed  chiefly  of  one  description  of  shell,  such 
as  ammonites,  others  of  gryphites. 

Fresbwater  deposits — Znseot-'bedB. — From  the  above  re- 
marks the  reader  will  infer  that  the  Lias  is  for  the  most  part  a 
marine  deposit.  Some  members,  however,  of  the  series  have 
an  estuarine  character,  and  must  have  been  formed  within 
the  influence  of  rivers.  At  the  base  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Lias  respectively,  insect-beds  appear  to  be  almost  everywhere 
present,  throughout  the  Midland  and  South-western  districts 
of  England.  These  beds  are  crowded  with  the  remains  of 
Fig.  385.  insects,  small  fish,  and  crustaceans, 

with  occasional  marine  shells.  One 
band  in  Gloucestershire,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding a  foot  in  thickness,  has 
been  named  the  *  insect  limestone. ' 
.  It  passes  upwards,  says   the  Rev. 

Wing  of  a  neuropterous  insect,  from  !*•   ^'   Brodie,^    into    a    shale  con- 
the  Lower  Lias,  Gloucestershire,     taining  Cypris  and  Estheria,  and  is 

full  of  the  wing-cases  of  several 
genera  of  coleoptera,  with  some  nearly  entire  beetles,  of  which 
the  eyes  are  preserved.     The  nervures  of  the  wings  of  neurop- 

2  Buckland,  Bridgew.  Treat,  p.         ^  A  History  of  Fossil  Insects,  &c. 
a07.  1846.    London. 
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« 
terous   insects  (fig.   385)  are  beautifully  perfect  in  this  bed. 

Ferns,  with  cycads  and  leaves  of  monocotyledonous  plants, 
and  some  apparently  brackish  and  freshwater  shells,  accompany 
the  insects  in  several  places,  while  in  others  marine  shelht  pre- 
dominate, the  fossils  varying  apparently  as  we  examine  the  bed 
nearer  or  farther  from  the  ancient  land,  or  the  source  whence 
the  fresh  water  was  derived.  After  studying  300  specimens  of 
these  insects  from  the  Lias,  Mr.  Westwood  declares  that  they 
comprise  both  wood-eating  and  herb-devouring  beetles,  of  the 
Linnsean  genera  Elater,  Caralms,  &c.,  besides  grasshoppers 
{Gryllus),  and  detached  wings  of  dragon-flies  and  may-flies,  or 
insects  referable  to  the  Linnaean  genera  LibeUula,  Ephemera, 
Hemerobiivs,  and  Patiorpa,  in  all  belonging  to  no  less  than 
twenty-four  families.  The  size  of  the  species  is  usually  small, 
and  such  as  taken  alone  would  imply  a  temperate  climate  ;  but 
many  of  the  associatad  organic  remains  of  other  classes  must 
lead  to  a  diflerent  conclusion.  At  Schambelen,  in  the  canton 
of  Argovia  in  Switzerland,  a  rich  liassic  insect  faiuia  has  been 
brought  to  light  agreeing  in  general  character  with  the  insect- 
beds  of  England,  but  comprising  nearly  three  times  the  number 
of  species  in  a  very  perfect  state.* 

Fossil  plants. — Among  the  vegetable  remains  of  the  Lias, 
several  species  of  Zamia  have  been  found  at  Lyme  Begis,  and 
the  remains  of  coniferous  plants  at  Whitby.  M.  Ad.  Brongniart 
enumerates  forty-seven  liassic  acrogens,  most  of  them  ferns  ; 
and  fifty  gymnosperms,  of  which  thirty-nine  are  cycads  and 
eleven  conifers.  Among  the  cycads  the  predominance  of  ZamUes, 
and  among  the  ferns  the  numerous  genera  with  leaves  having 
reticulated  veins  (as  in  fig.  353,  p.  337),  are  mentioned  as  bota- 
nical characteristics  of  this  era.^  The  absence  as  yet  from  the 
Lias  and  Oolite  of  all  signs  of  dicotyledonous  angiosperms  is 
worthy  of  notice.  The  leaves  of  such  plants  are  frequent  in 
tertiary  strata,  and  occur  in  the  Cretaceous,  though  less  plen- 
tifully (see  above,  p.  287).  The  angiosperms  seem,  therefore, 
to  have  been,  at  the  least,  comparatively  rare  in  these  older 
secondary  periods,  when  more  space  was  occupied  by  the  cycads 
and  conifers. 

Oriffin  of  tbe  Oolite  and  Uas. — The  entire  group  of  Oolite 
and  Lias  consists  of  repeated  alternations  of  clay,  sandstone, 
and  limestone,  following  each  other  in  the  same  order.  Thus 
the  clays  of  the  Lias  are  in  ascending  order  followed  by  the 
sands  now  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  formation  (see 
p.  340),  though  formerly  referred  to  the  Inferior  Oolite,  and 

*  For  causes  of  the  fossilisation  of  insects,  see  p.  200. 
«  Tableau  des  \4g.  Foss.,  1849,  p.  105. 
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these  sands  again  by  the  shelly  and  Pisolitic  beds  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite,  succeeded  by  the  limestone  called  the  Great  or  Bath 
Oolite.  So,  in  the  Middle  Oolite,  the  Oxford  clay  is  followed 
by  calcareous  grit  and  coral  rag ;  lastly,  in  the  Upper  Oolite,  the 
Kimmeridge  clay  is  followed  by  the  Portland  sand  and  lime- 
stone (see  fig.  300,  p.  308).  **  The  clay  beds,  however,  as  Sir 
H.  D.  de  la  Beche  remarks,  can  be  followed  over  larger  areas 
than  the  sand  or  sandstones.  "^  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  while  the  Oolite  system  becomes  arenaceous  and  resembles 
a  coal-field  in  YorksMre  and  Scotland,  it  assumes  in  the  Alps 
an  almost  purely  calcareous  form,  the  sands  and  clays  being 
omitted.  Kevertheless,  in  some  districts  the  clays  and  inter- 
vening limestones  do  retain,  in  reality,  a  pretty  uniform 
character  for  distances  of  from  400  to  600  miles  £rom  east  to 
west  and  north  to  south. 

In  order  to  account  for  such  a  succession  of  events,  we  may 
imagine  the  bed  of  the  ocean  to  be  at  first  the  receptacle  for 
ages  of  fine  argillaceous  sediment,  brought  by  oceanic  currents, 
which  may  have  communicated  with  rivers,  or  with  part  of 
the  sea  near  a  wasting  coast.  This  mud  ceases,  at  length,  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  same  region,  either  because  the  land  which 
had  previously  suffered  denudation  is  depressed  and  submerged, 
or  because  the  current  is  deflected  in  another  direction  by  the 
altered  shape  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  neighbouring  dry 
land.  By  such  changes  the  water  becomes  once  more  clear  and 
fit  for  the  growth  of  stony  zoophytes.  Calcareous  sand  is  then 
formed  from  comminuted  shell  and  coral,  or,  in  some  cases, 
arenaceous  matter  replaces  the  clay ;  because  it  commonly 
happens  that  the  finer  sediment,  being  first  drifted  farthest 
from  coasts,  is  subsequently  overspread  by  coarse  sand,  after 
the  sea  has  grown  shallower,  or  when  the  land  increasing  in 
extent,  whether  by  upheaval  or  by  sediment  filling  up  parts  of 
the  sea,  has  approached  nearer  to  the  spots  first  occupied  by 
fine  mud. 

The  increased  thickness  of  the  limestones  in  those  regions,  as 
in  the  Alps  and  Jura,  where  the  clays  are  comparatively  thin, 
arises  from  the  calcareous  matter  having  been  derived  from 
species  of  corals  and  other  organic  beings  which  live  in  clear 
water,  far  from  land,  to  the  growth  of  which  the  influx  of  mud 
would  be  unfavourable.  Portions,  therefore,  of  these  clays  and 
limestones  have  probably  been  formed  contemporaneously  to  a 
greater  extent  than  we  can  generally  prove,  for  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  species  of  organic  beings  would  be  caused  by  the 

*  Conybeare  and  Philips*  Outlines,  &c.,  p.  166.    ?  Qeol.  Researches,  p.  887. 
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difference  of  conditions  between  the  more  littoral  and  the  more 
pelagic  areas  and  the  different  depths  and  nature  of  the  sea- 
bottom.  Independently  of  those  ascending  and  descending 
movements  which  have  given  rise  to  the  superposition  of  the 
limestones  and  clays,  and  by  which  the  position  of  land  and  sea 
are  made  in  the  course  of  ages  to  vary,  the  geologist  has  the 
difficult  task  of  allowing  for  the  contemporaneous  thinning  out 
in  one  direction  and  thickening  in  another  of  the  successive 
organic  and  inorganic  deposits  of  the  same  era. 


CHAPTER  XXr. 


0  BAUDBTOHS  C 


Beds  of  passage  lietveea  the  Lisa  and  Trias,  Bheetic  bcdg — Triaseic  mammil^T 
—Triple  diviflioo  of  the  Trias  Keuper,  or  Upper  Trias  of  England — 
Reptiles  of  the  Dpper  Trias— Footprints  in  the  Bunter  formation  in 
England — Dolomilac  eonglomerale  of  Bristol— Origin  of  Red  Sandstone 
and  Rock-«alt — Fredpitation  of  salt  from  inland  lakes  and  lagoons — Trias 
of  Germany — Kenper — St.  Cassian  and  Hallstadt  beds — Pecaliarity  of 
thdr  firana: — Moachelkalk  and  its  fossils — Trias  of  the  United  States — 
Fossil  footprints  of  hirds  and  reptiles  in  the  valley  of  the  Coonecticat — 
Trlassic  mammifer  of  North  Carolina — Triassio  coal-field  of  Richmond, 
Tir^nia — Low  grade  of  early  mammals  lavourable  to  the  theory  of  pro- 
gressive development. 

Beaa  of  pRBBttre  between  tlie  XAbm  and  Trlaa — Kbsetlo  beds. 

— We  have  mentioned  in  tlie  last  chapter  (p.  343)  that  the  base  of 
the  Lower  Liasb  characterised,  both  in  England  and  Germany, 
by  beds  containing  distinct  apecies  of  Ammonites,  the  lowest 
iubdivision  having  been  called  the  zone  of  AmmonUes  Planorbis. 
Below  this  zone,  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  Lias  and  the 
atrata  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  called  '  Trias,'  certain 
cream-coloured  limeBtones  are  usually  found  in  the  West  and 
South  of  England.  These  white  beds  were  called  by  William 
Smith  the  White  Lias,  and  they  have  been  shown  by  Mr.  Charles 
Moore  to  belong  to  a  formation  similar  to  one  in  the  Rhsetian 
Alps  of  Bavaria,  to  which  M.  GUmbel  has  applied  the  name  of 

Hg.  S8fl.  Pig.  8SJ.  Fig.  saB. 
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Rhajtic     They  have  also  long  been  known  as  the  Koessen  beds 
m  Germany,  and  may  be  regarded  as  beds  of  passage  between 
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the  Lias  and  Trias.  They  are  named  the  Penarth  beds  by  the 
Government  surveyors  of  Great  Britain,  from  Penarth,  near 
Cardiff,  in  Glamorganshire,  where  they  attain  a  thickness  of 
fifty  feet. 

The  principal  member  of  this  group  has  been  called  by  Dr. 
Wright  the  Avicula  contorta  bed,^  as  this  shell  is  very  abun- 
dant, and  has  a  wide  range  in  Europe.  General  Portlock  first 
described  the  formation  as  it  occurs  at  Stradneagh,  near  Portrush, 
in  Antrim,  where  the  Avicula  contorta  (fig.  388)  is  accompanied 
by  Pecten  Valonie7hsis  (fig.  387)  as  in  Germany. 

The  best  known  member  of  the  group,  a  thin  band  or  bone- 
breccia,  is  conspicuous  among  the  black  shales  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Axmouth  in  Devonshire,  and  in  the  cliflfs  of  Westbury- 
on-Sevem,  as  well  as  at  Aust  and  other  places  on  the  borders  of 
the  Bristol  Channel.  It  abounds  in  the  remains  of  saurians  and 
fish,  and  was  formerly  classed  as  the  lowest  bed  of  the  Lias  ; 
but  Sir  P.  Egerton  first  pointed  out,  in  1841,  that  it  should  be 
referred  to  the  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone,  because  it  contained 
an  assemblage  of  fossil  fish  which  are  either  peculiar  to  this 
stratum  or  belong  to  species  well  known  in  the  Muschelkalk  of 
Germany.  These  fish  belong  to  the  genera  Acrodics,  Hyhodnis, 
Gyrolepis,  and  Saurichthys. 

Among  those  common  to  the  English  bone-bed  and  the  Mus- 
chelkalk of  Germany  are  Hyhodus  plicatilis  (fig.  389),  Saurichthys 


Fig.  889. 


Fig.  390. 


Fig.  391. 


Hybodm  plicntiliSt  Agass. 
Teeth,  Bone-bed, 
Aust  and  Axmouth. 


Saut-ichthys  apicalis,  Agass. 
Tooth;  natural  size  and 
magnified.    Axmouth. 


GyrolepU  tenuUtriahu, 
Agass.  Scale :  nat. 
size  and  magnified. 
Axmouth. 


apicalis  (fig.  390),  Gyrolepis  tenuistriaiijuLs  (fig.  391),  and  G.  At- 
hertii.  Remains  of  saurians,  Plesiosaurus  among  others,  have 
also  been  found  in  the  bone-bed,  and  plates  of  an  Encrirms,  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  some  of  those  fossils  which  have 
the  most  Triassic  character  may  not  have  been  derived  from  the 


1  Dr.  Wright,  on  Lias  and  Bone  Bed,  Quart.  Geol.  Joum.  lB&<^)Nc\«Tjru 
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destruction  of  older  strata,  since  in  bone  beds,  in  general,  many 
of  the  organic  remains  are  undoubtedly  derivative. 

Triassic  maimnifer, — In  North- western  Germany,  as  in  Eng- 
land, there  occurs  beneath  the  Lias  a  remarkable  bone  breccia. 
It  is  filled  with  shells  and  with  the  remains  of  fishes  and  reptiles, 
almost  aU  the  genera  of  which,  and  some  even  of  the  species, 
agree  with  those  of  the  subjacent  Trias.  This  breccia  has 
accordingly  been  considered  by  Professor  Quenstedt  and  other 
German  geologists  of  high  authority,  as  the  newest  or  uppermost 
part  of  the  Trias.  Professor  Plieninger  found  in  it,  in  1847, 
at  Diegerloch,  about  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Stuttgart, 
the  molar  tooth  of  a  small  Triassic  mammifer,  called  by  him 
MicTolestes  antiquus.     He  inferred  its  true  nature  from  its 

Fig.  392. 


Microlestes  antiquus,  Plieninger.   Molar  tooth,  magnified.    Upper  Trias. 
Diegerlodi,  near  Stuttgart,  WUrtemberg. 

a.  View  of  inner  side  ?  6.  Same,  outer  side  ? 

c.  Same  in  profile.  d.  Crown  of  same. 

double  fangs,  and  from  the  form  and  number  of  the  protuber- 
ances or  cusps  on  the  flat  crown ;  and  considering  it  as  pre- 
daceous,  probably  insectivorous,  he  called  it  Microlestes  from 
fiucpos,  little,  and  XrjoTTjSf  a  beast  of  prey.  Soon  afterwards  he 
found  a  second  tooth,  also  at  the  same  locality. 

No  anatomist  had  been  able  to  give  any  feasible  conjecture  as 
to  the  affinities  of  this  minute  quadruped  until  Dr.  Falconer, 
in  1857,  recognised  an  unmistakeable  resemblance  between  its 
teeth  and  the  two  back  molars  of  his  new  genus  Flagiaulax 
(fig.  308,  p.  313),  from  the  Purbeck  strata.  This  would  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  Microlestes  was  marsupial  and  plant- 
eating. 

In  Wiirtemberg  there  are  two  bone-beds,  namely,  that  con- 
taining the  Microlestes,  which  has  just  been  described,  which 
constitutes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  uppermost  member  of  the 
Trias  ;  and  another  of  stiU  greater  extent,  and  still  more  rich  in 
the  remains  of  fish  and  reptiles,  which  is  of  older  date,  inter- 
vening between  the  Keuper  and  Muschelkalk. 

The  genera  Saurichthys,  Hyhodvs,  and  Cryrolepis  are  found 
in  both  these  breccias,  and  one  of  the  species,  Saurichthys  Moii- 
geotiy  is  common  to  both  bone-beds,  as  is  also  a  remarkable 
reptile  allied  to  Plesiosaurus,  called  Nothosani/rus  mirabUis,   The 
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crocodilian  saurian  called  Belodon  by  H.  Von  Meyer,  is  another 
Triassic  form,  associated  at  Diegerloch  with  Microlestes. 


TRIAS   OF   ENGLAND. 

Beneath  the  Lias  in  the  midland  and  western  counties  of 
England,  there  is  a  great  series  of  red  loams,  shales,  sandstones, 
and  conglomerates,  to  which  the  name  of  the  '  New  Red  Sand- 
stone formation'  was  first  given  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
shales  and  sandstones  called  the  *  Old  Red,'  often  identical  in 
mineral  character,  but  diflfering  greatly  in  age,  being  of  earlier 
date  than  the  Permian  and  Carboniferous  formations.  The  name 
of  *  Red  Marl '  has  been  incorrectly  applied  to  the  red  clays  of  this 
formation,  as  before  explained  (p.  14),  for  they  are  remarkably 
free  from  calcareous  matter.  The  absence,  indeed,  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  organic  remains,  together  with 
the  bright  red  colour  of  most  of  the  rocks  of  this  group,  causes 
a  strong  contrast  between  it  and  the  Jurassic  formations  before 
described. 

The  group  in  question  is  more  fully  developed  in  Germany 
than  in  England  or  France.  It  has  been  called  the  Trias  by 
German  writers,  or  the  Triple  Group,  because  it  is  separable 
into  three  distinct  formations,  called  the  *  Keuper,'  the  *  Mus- 
chelkalk,'  and  the  *  Bunter-sandstein.'  Of  these  the  middle 
division,  or  the  Muschelkalk,  is  wholly  wanting  in  England, 
and  the  uppermost  (Keuper)  and  lowest  (Bunter)  members  of 
the  series  are  not  rich  in  fossils. 

Upper  Trias,  or  Keuper. — In  certain  grey  indurated  marls 
below  the  bone-bed  at  Watchet,  on  the  coast  of  Somersetshire, 
Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  has  found  a  molar  tooth  of  Microlestes, 
enabling  him  to  refer  to  the  Trias  strata  formerly  classed  with 
the  Lias.  Mr.  Charles  Moore  had  previously  discovered  many 
teeth  of  the  same  mammifer  near  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  in 
the  contents  of  a  vertical  vein  or  fissure  traversing  a  mass  of 
carboniferous  limestone.  The  top  of  this  fissure  must  have 
communicated  with  the  bed  of  the  Triassic  sea,  and  probably  at 
a  point  not  far  from  the  ancient  shore  on  which  the  small  mar- 
supials of  that  era  abounded. 

This  upper  division  of  the  Trias  called  the  Keuper  is  of  great 
thickness  in  the  central  counties  of  England,  attaining,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hull's  estimate,  no  less  than  3,450  feet  in  Cheshire, 
and  it  covers  a  large  extent  of  country  between  Lancashire  and 
Devonshire. 

In  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire  in  sandstone  belon^va% 
to  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Keuper  t\ve  \>wa\N^  ct\\3aX,"wyewv 
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[CH 


EiOtrrias 


EdherM  minuta  oociiw.  The  member  of  the  English  '  New 
Red '  contamjitg  this  ahell,  in  those  partia  of  England,  is,  accord- 
iM„  ^00  ing  to  Sir  Eoderiok  Murchiaon  and  Mr.  Strick- 

land, 600  feet  thick,  and  consiBts  chiefly  of  red 
marl  or  slate,  with  a  hand  of  sandstone.  Icthy- 
odorulitoa,  or  spinea  of  Ilybodiis,  teeth  of  fiahea, 
and  footprints  of  reptiles  were  observed  by  the 
aame  geologiats  in  these  strata. 

In  the  Upper  Trias  or  Keuper  the  remaina  of 
four  saurians  hare  been  found.  The  one  called  Rhynckosaunia 
ocourred  at  Orinsell  near  Shrewsbury,  and  is  oharacteriaed  by 
having  a  am&ll  bird-like  skull  and  jaws  without  teeth.  The  other 
three,  Tderpeton,  Byperodapedon,  and  the  crocodilian  reptile 
StagonoUpU,  were  broiight  to  light  near  Elgin,  in  strata  formerly 


Buppoaed  to  belong  to  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  but  n 
as  Upper  Triassic'  The  SypcTodapedon  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered in  bcda  of  about  the  same  age  in  the  neighboiu-hood  of 
Warwick,  and  also  in  South  Devon,  and  remains  of  the  same 
genus  have  been  found  both  in  Central  India  and  Southern 
Africa  in  rocks  believed  to  be  of  Triaasic  age.  It  has  been  shown 
by  ProteBBOr  Huxley  to  be  a  terreatrial  reptile  having  numerous 
palatal  teeth,  and  closely  allied  to  the  living  Sphenadon  or  Hat- 
teria  of  New  Zealand. 

The  recent  discovery  of  a  living  aaurian  in  New  Zealand  ao 

closely  allied  to  this  supposed  extinct  division  of  the  Lacertilia 

seems  to  afford  an  illustration  of  a  principle  pointed  out  by 

Mr.  Darwin  of  the  survival  in  insulated  tracts,  after  many 

»  See  Jodd,  Quart,  Geol.  Joutn.,  voL  xxii.  p- 112, 1873. 
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changes  in  phjsioal  geography,  of  orders  of  which  the  congeners 
have  become  extinct  on  continents  where  they  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  severer  competition  of  a  larger  progressive  fauna. 

In  1842  Professor  Owen  examined  microscopically  some  teeth 
of  Labyrinthodon  (flg.  395)  from  the  Keuper  in  Warwickshire, 
and  discovered  in  them  a  atnicture  of  extra- 
ordinary  complexity.'     The    dentinal  wall 
was  found  to  be  disposed  in  many  vertical  Al 

folds,  eveiy  alternate  fold  being  several  times  m\  IB 

pltuted  transversely.     A  croas  section  of  one  ^-  ''^ 

of  these  exhibits  a   series   of  convolutions,  \5^ 

resembling  the  labyrinthic  windings  of  the  Tooth  ot  LabyHniho- 
surface  of  the  brain,  and  from  this  character     ^™!  "*dMt^  ™" 
Professor  Owen  has  proposed  the  name  Laby- 
rinthodon for  the  new  genus       The    annexed  representation 
(fig.  3%)  of  part  of  one  is  givSn  from  his  'Odontc^^phy,' 

Fig  8M 


plate  64  A.  The  entire  length  of  this  tooth  is  supposed  to 
have  been  about  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  breadth  at  the 
base  one  inch  and  a  half. 

This  remarkable  structure  proved  on  comparison  to  charac- 
terise not  only  the  genus  Labyrinthodmi  but  also  the  allied  genus 
AftuWojisauMW  of  Uie  German  Keuper,  described  p.  365.    The 
*  Trans.  GeoL  Sac,  2Dd aeries,  vol. "li.^l. 
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Labyriathodonte  now  constitute  s.  somewhat  extenHive  order  of 
Amphibia  of  gigantic  dimeDsions  in  comparison  with  any  repre- 
sentativeH  of  the  class  now  liring. 

The  haaement  beds  of  the  Keuper  rest  with  a  alight  imoon- 
formahility  upon  an  eroded  surface  of  the  '  Bunter '  next  to 
be  described.  In  these  basement  beds  ProfeBaor  W.  C. 
Williamson  has  deBorihed  the  footprints  of  a  CTieiro(A«riMm 
similar  to  those  presently  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Bunter  beds, 
but  peculiar  in  exhibiting  a  acaly  structure. ' 

Kower  Trla*,  or  Bunter, — The  lower  division  or  English 
representative  of  the  '  Bunter '  attains,  according  to  Professor 
Ramsay,  a  thickness  of  1,500  feet  in  the  counties  last  mentioned. 
Besides  red  and  green  shales  and  red  sandstones,  it  comprises 
much  soft  white  quartzose  sandstone,  in  which  tiie  trunks  of 
silicified  trees  have  been  met  with  at  Allesley  Hill,  near  Coventry. 
^^  ^^,  Several  of  them  were  a  foot  and  a  half 

n  diameter,  and  some  yaids  in  length, 
decidedly    of    coniferous     wood,    and 
ahowii^  rings  of  annual  growth.^    Im- 
.  pressions,   also,    of    the   footsteps  of 
I   animnlii  have  been  detected  in  Lanca- 
f   shire  and  Cheshire  in  this  formation, 
I  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  occur 
a  few  mUes  from  Liverpool,   in  the 
'    whitish  quartjsose  sandstone  of  Storton 

Hill,    on    the   Cheshire    side    of    the 

'ootrtepotCM™«*H«m,  Mersey.      They  bear    a  close  resem- 
Buiiter-s™aM<aji,  saiony.     blance  to  tracks  first  observed  in  this 

One-dgliaiof  natmaldia       "i""™        ,j.       rr  -vr        -njci       i 

member  of  the  Upper  New  Ked  Sand- 
stone, at  the  Tilli^  of  Hesseberg,  near  Hildbm^hansen,  in 
Saxony.    For  many  years  these  footprints  have  been  referred 

j^  t^^  m^ 

Line  ot  footaWpE  on  slab  of  Buidgtoae,    HildburghBusen,  In  Saxon}'. 

to  a  lai^e  unknown  quadruped,  provisionally  named  Cheiro- 
fheriwti.  by  Professor  Kaup,  because  the  marks  both  of  the 
fore  and  hind  feet  resembled  impressiona  made  by  a  human 
hand  (see  fig.  397).     The  footmarks  at  Hesseberg  are  partly 

*  Quart.  Geol.  Jonra.,  vol.  xiiii.    ii.   p.    439;    and   Murchison   and 

-.867,  p.  66.  "■  ■  ■'-   "  ■^--' •'-—^".^ 

'  BacklanS,  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol. 
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concave,  and  partly  in  relief,  the  former,  or  the  depressions, 
are  seen  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  sandstone  slabs, 
but  those  in  relief  are  only  upon  the  lower  surfaces,  being  in 
fact  natural  casts,  formed  in  the  subjacent  footprints  as  in 
motdds.  The  larger  impressions,  which  seem  to  be  those  of  the 
hind  foot,  are  generally  8  inches  in  length  and  6  in  width,  and 
one  was  12  inches  long.  Near  each  large  footstep,  and  at  a 
regular  distance  (about  an  inch  and  a  half)  before  it,  a  smaller 
print  of  a  fore  foot,  4  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide,  occurs. 
The  footsteps  follow  each  other  in  pairs,  each  pair  in  the  same 
line,  at  intervals  of  14  inches  from  pair  to  pair.  The  large  as 
well  as  the  small  steps  show  the  great  toes  alternately  on  the 
right  and  left  side  ;  each  step  makes  the  print  of  five  toes,  the 
first  or  great  toe  being  bent  inwards  like  a  thumb.  Though  the 
fore  and  hind  foot  differ  so  much  in  size,  they  are  nearly  similar 
in  form. 

As  neither  in  Germany  nor  in  England  had  any  bones  or  teeth 
been  met  with  in  the  same  identical  strata  as  the  footsteps, 
anatomists  indulged  for  several  years  in  various  conjectures 
respecting  the  mysterious  animals  from  which  they  might  have 
been  derived.  Professor  Kaup  suggested  that  the  unknown 
quadruped  might  have  been  allied  to  the  Marsupialia  ;  for  in 
the  kangaroo  the  first  toe  of  the  fore  foot  is  in  a  similar  manner 
set  obliquely  to  the  others,  like  a  thumb,  and  the  disproportion 
between  the  fore  and  hind  feet  is  also  very  great.  But  M.  Link 
conceived  that  some  of  the  four  species  of  animals  of  which  the 
tracks  have  been  found  in  Saxony  might  have  been  gigantic 
Batrachicms ;  and  when  it  was  afterwards  inferred  that  the 
Labyrinthodon  was  an  air-breathing  reptile  it  was  conjectured 
by  Professor  Owen  that  it  might  be  one  and  the  same  as  the 
Cheirotherium. 

X>olomltic  Conerlomerate  of  Bristol. — Kear  Bristol,  in  So- 
mersetshire, and  in  other  counties  bordering  the  Severn,  the 
lowest  strata  belonging  to  the  Triassic  series  consist  of  a  con- 
glomerate or  breccia  resting  unconformably  upon  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  and  on  different  members  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
such  as  the  Coal  Measures,  Millstone  Grit,  and  Mountain  Lime- 
stone. This  mode  of  superposition  will  be  understood  by  refer- 
ence to  the  section  below  Dundry  HiD  (fig.  86,  p.  109),  where 
No.  4  is  the  dolomitic  conglomerate.  Such  breccias  may  have 
been  partly  the  result  of  the  subaerial  waste  of  an  old  land- 
surface  which  gradually  sank  down  and  suffered  littoral  denu- 
dation in  proportion  as  it  became  submerged.  The  pebbles  and 
fragments  of  older  rocks  which  constitute  the  conglomerate  axe 
cemented  together  by  a  red  or  yellow  basQ  oi  ^o\oTca\>&)  ^sA  xa. 
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some  places  the  encrinites,  corals,  brachiopoda,  and  other  fossils 
derived  from  the  Mountain  Limestone  are  so  detached  from  the 
parent  rocks  that  they  have  the  deceptive  appearance  of  be- 
longing to  a  fauna  contemporaneous  with  the  dolomitic  beds  in 
which  they  occur.  The  imbedded  fragments  are  both  rounded 
and  angular,  some  consisting  of  carboniferous  limestone  and 
millstone  grit,  being  of  vast  size,  and  many  weighing  nearly  a 
ton.  Fractured  bones  and  teeth  of  saurians  which  are  truly  of 
399  contemporaneous  origin    have  been  found   in 

the  lower  part  of  the  breccia,  and  two  of 
these,  called  ThecodontosaM/rus  and  PalceO' 
satcrus,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  teeth 
were  implanted  in  the  jawbone,  obtained  great 
celebrity  because  the  patches  of  red  conglo- 
merate in  which  they  were  found,  at  Durdham 
Down,  near  Bristol,  were  originally  supposed 
Tooth otTftecodonio-  *o  ^®  ^^  Permian  or  Palaeozoic  age,  and  there- 
'""'"'fifid^  m^^  ^^^®  *^®  ^^^  representatives  in  England  of 
and  stutchbuiT^  vertebrate  animals  of  so  high  a  type  in  rocks 
Serate*^DiS?diSm'  ^^  ®"°^  antiquity.  The  teeth  of  these  saurians 
Down,  near  Bris-  are*  conical,  compressed,  and  with  finely  ser- 
*°^*  rated  edges  (see  fig.  399)  ;  they  are  referred 

by  Professor  Huxley  to  the  Dinosauria. 

Origrin  of  Ked  Sandstone  and  Rock  Salt. — In  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire  there  are  red  clays  containing  gypsum  and  salt  of  the 
age  of  the  Trias  which  are  between  1,000  and  1,500  feet  thick. 
In  some  places  lenticular  masses  of  pure  rock  salt  nearly  100  feet 
thick  are  interpolated  between  the  argillaceous  beds.  At  the  base 
of  the  formation  beneath  the  rock  salt  occur  the  Lower  Sand- 
stones  and  Marl,  called  provincially  in  Cheshire  *  water-stones,' 
which  are  largely  quarried  for  building.  They  are  often  ripple- 
marked,  and  are  impressed  with  numerous  footprints  of  reptiles. 
As  in  various  parts  of  the  world  red  and  mottled  clays  and 
sandstones,  of  several  distinct  geological  epochs,  are  found 
associated  with  salt,  gypsum,  and  magnesian  limestone,  or  with 
one  or  all  of  theses  substances,  there  is,  in  all  likelihood,  a  general 
cause  for  such  a  coincidence.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget 
that  there  are  dense  masses  of  red  and  variegated  sandstones 
and  clays,  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  vast  horizontal 
extent,  wholly  devoid  of  saliferous  or  gypseous  matter.  There 
are  also  deposits  of  gypsum  and  of  common  salt,  as  in  the  blue 
clay  formation  of  Sicily,  without  any  accompanying  red  sand- 
stone or  red  clay. 

These  red  deposits  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  decomposi- 
tlon  of  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  which  in  the  eastern  Orampians 
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of  Scotland  has  produced  a  mass  of  detritus  of  precisely  the  same 
colour  as  the  New  Red  Sandstone. 

It  is  a  general  fact,  and  one  not  yet  accounted  for,  that 
scarcely  any  fossil  remains  are  ever  preserved  in  stratified  rocks 
in  which  this  oxide  of  iron  abounds  ;  and  when  we  find  fossils 
in  the  New  or  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  England,  it  is  in  the  gray, 
and  usually  calcareous  beds,  that  they  occur.  The  saline  or 
gypseous  interstratified  beds  may  have  been  produced  by  sub- 
marine gaseous  emanations,  or  hot  mineral  springs  which  often 
continue  to  flow  in  the  same  spots  for  ages.  Beds  of  rock  salt 
are,  however,  more  generally  attributed  to  the  evaporation  of 
lakes  or  lagoons  communicating  at  intervals  with  the  ocean.  In 
Cheshire  two  beds  of  salt  occur  of  the  extraordinary  thickness  of 
90  or  even  100  feet,  and  extending  over  an  area  supposed  to  be 
150  miles  in  diameter.  The  adjacent  beds  present  ripple-marked 
sandstones  and  footprints  of  animals  at  so  many  levels  as  to 
imply  that  the  whole  area  nnderwent  a  slow  and  gradual  de- 
pression during  the  formation  of  the  red  sandstone.  Professor 
Ramsay  has  remarked  in  regard  to  the  Trias  that  it  was  pro- 
bably a  Continental  Period  with  many  inland  lakes  and  seas, 
the  Keuper  marls  of  the  British  Isles  having  been  deposited  in 
a  great  lake,  fresh  or  brackish,  at  the  beginning  and  afterwards 
rendered  salt  by  evaporation.  *  Were  the  rainfall,'  he  observes, 
'  of  the  area  drained  by  the  Jordan  to  increase  gradually,  the 
basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  would  by  degrees  fill  with  water,  and 
successive  deposits  of  sediment  would  gradually  overlap  each 
other  on  the  shelving  slopes  of  the  lake-basin  in  which  solid 
salts  had  previously  been  deposited.  There  are  examples  of 
this  kind  of  overlap  in  the  New  Red  Marl  of  England,  in  Somer- 
set, Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Leicester.'^  Professor  Ramsay 
has  pointed  out  that  ferruginous  mud  and  ores  of  iron  are 
deposited  in  some  of  the  lakes  of  Sweden  at  the  present  day. 
These  are  periodically  dredged  for  economic  purposes  by  the 
proprietors  till  the  layer  is  exhausted,  and  after  a  sufficient 
interval  they  renew  their  dredging  operations  and  new  deposits 
are  found.  He  therefore  suggests  that  the  red  peroxide  may  in 
itself  be  an  indication  of  lacustrine  conditions,  for  each  grain  of 
sand  and  mud  is  encrusted  with  a  thin  pellicle  of  peroxide  of 
iron,  which  he  thinks  could  not  have  taken  place  in  a  wide  and 
deep  sea.''  This  theory  of  the  Continental  origin  of  the  Trias 
derives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the  earliest 
terrestrial  mammalia  (Microlestes)  yet  discovered  in  Europe  and 
America  (see  pp.  356,  373)  are  of  Triassic  date. 

6  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.,  1871,  vol.  '  Contempotaiy    "^n\«^^    ^xiJ^ 

stxvii.  p.  196.  1873,  p.  aOl. 
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Major  Harris,  in  his  'Highlands  of  Ethiopia/  describes  a 
salt  lake,  called  the  Bahr  Assal,  near  the  Abyssinian  frontier, 
which  once  formed  the  prolongation  of  the  Gulf  of  Tadjara, 
but  was  afterwards  cut  off  from  the  gulf  by  a  broad  bar  of  lava. 
'  Fed  by  no  rivers,  and  exposed  in  a  burning  climate  to  the 
unmitigated  rays  of  the  sun,  it  has  shrunk  into  an  elliptical 
basin  seven  mUes  in  its  transverse  axis,  half  filled  with  smooth 
water  of  the  deepest  cserulean  hue,  and  half  with  a  solid  sheet 
of  glittering  snow-white  salt,  the  offspring  of  evaporation.'  *  If,* 
says  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  '  we  suppose,  instead  of  a  barrier  of 
lava,  that  sand-bars  were  raised  by  the  surf  on  a  flat  arenaceous 
coast  during  a  slow  and  equable  sinking  of  the  surface,  the 
waters  of  the  outer  gulf  might  occasionally  topple  over  the  bar, 
and  supply  fresh  brine  when  the  first  stock  had  been  exhausted 
by  evaporation.'  ^ 

The  Runn  of  Cutch,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,^  is  a  low 
region  near  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  equal  in  extent  to  about  a 
quarter  of  Ireland,  which  is  neither  land  nor  sea,  being  dry 
during  part  of  every  year,  and  covered  by  salt  water  during  the 
monsoons.  Here  and  there  its  surface  is  encrusted  over  with  a 
layer  of  salt  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water.  A  sub- 
siding movement  has  been  witnessed  in  this  country  during 
earthquakes,  so  that  a  great  thickness  of  pure  salt  might  result 
from  a  continuation  of  such  sinking. 

TRIAS   OF   GERMANY. 

In  Germany,  as  before  hinted,  p.  357,  the  Trias  first  received 
its  name  as  a  Triple  Group,  consisting  of  two  sandstones  with 
an  intermediate  marine  calcareous  formation,  which  last  is 
wanting  in  England. 

NOMENCLATURE   OF   TRIAS. 

German  French  English 

rSaliferous   and  gyp- 

Keuper        .         .     Mames  iris^es        .  "I       seous    shales    and 

I      sandstone. 

r  Muschelkalk,oucal-1  ,.      .    ,3,     ,      , 

Muschelkalk         .  |      ^^^  coquiUier    .   |  ^^^^"^S  m  England. 

rSandstone     and 
Bunter-Sandstein.     Gr^s  bigarrd  .         .  -j       quartzose       con- 

l       glomerate. 


8  Hugh  Miller,  First  Impressions         ^  Principles    of   Geology,    chap. 
of  England,  1847,  pp.  188, 214.  xxvii. 
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Kenper. — The  fint  of  theae,  or  the  Keuper,  underlyiiig  the 
beds  before  deaoribed  as  Rhsetio,  attains  in  Wiirtemberg  a 
thickness  of  about  1,000  feet.  It  is  divided  by  Alberti  into 
sandstone,  gypsum,  and  carbonaceouB  clay-slate.'  In  this  for- 
mation, in  the  year  1828,  Prof.  Jaeger,  of  Stuttgart,  foundsome 
gigantic  conical  teeth  with  vertically  ribbed  sides,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  MastodoTiaaunis ; 
and  a  fragment  of  a  large  skull, 

comprising  two  well-oaaified  ooci-  ,— .^^^iK  /lflFlTh}p> 

pital  condyles,  wbich  was  named   -wirtSSRlm™     ililMtliftV, 
Salamandroides.     Prof.  Ja^er  re-  '^Sffllil1l''wW  I  |l|l|l|||lf\ 

and  the  latter  as  an  amphibian  ;  but    feiiintlwrilS'    ^L^^S 

belong  to   one    genus,   for    which    ^'^/IS'         mLrlffl^'jy 
the  name  Mastod^maauriis  has  been  "^ 

retained.'     Other    remains  of    lep- Eip-'ah.m  amuierum.    PnigmBntot 
tiles  called  Nothosaurua  and  Fhyto-     nuignined,    Kenpw™^ 
s([uru3,  have  also  been  found,  and 

the'detached  teeth  of  placoid  fish  of  the  genera  Saurichthyi  and 
(h/rolepU  (figs.  390,  391,  p.  355).  The  plants  of  the  Kenper  are 
generically  very  analogous  to  those  of  the  ooUte  and  lias,  consist- 
ing of  ferns,  equisetaceous  plants,  cycads,  and  conifers,  with  a 
few  doubtful  monocotyledons.  A  few  species,  among  which  in 
EquisetAim  areiuiceum,  are  common  to  this  group  and  the  oolite. 
St.  Cassian  and  Saildadt  Beds  (see  map,  fig.  401,  p.  366).— 
The  sandstones  and  clay  of  the  Keuper  afford,  in  the  N.W.  of 
Germany,  as  in  France  and  England,  but  a  scanty  representation 
of  the  marine  life  of  that  period.  We  might,  however,  have 
anticipated,  from  its  rich  reptilian  fauna,  that  the  contempo- 
raneous inhabitants  of  the  sea  of  the  Keuper  period  would  be 
very  numerous,  should  we  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
their  remains  to  light.  This,  it  is  believed,  has  at  length  been 
accomplished  by  the  position  now  assigned  to  certain  Alpine 
rocks  called  the  '  St.  Cassian  beds,'  the  true  place  of  which  in 
the  series  was  until  lately  a  subject  of  much  doubt  and  discus- 
sion. It  has  been  proved  that  the  KaUstadt  beds  on  the 
northern  flanks  of  the  Austrian  Alps  correspond  in  age  with  the 
St.  Cassian  beds  on  their  southern  declivity,  and  the  Austrian 
geologists,  M.  Suess  of  Vienna,  and  others,  have  satisfied  them- 
selves that  the  Hallstadt  formation  is  referable  to  the  period  of 
the  Upper  Trias.  Assuming  this  conclusion  to  be  correct,  we 
become   acquainted    suddenly   and   uneipectedly   with   a   rich 

'  HoDog.  dcs  Bunt«r-SuiiiUteiii«. 

'  Jaeger,  UebeidieibssHenReptilien  voo  WHitera^KH.  ^^'■*j^:A,\*'*  - 
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nutnne  ftHioa  belonging  to  a  period  previonel;  supposed  to  be 
vet;  bajrren  of  organic  remains,  because  in  England,  France,  and 


Northern  Germany  the  Upper  Trias  is  chiefly  represented  by 
beds  of  fresh  or  brackish  water  origin. 

Fig.  102.  Fig.  40S. 


• 


About  600  species  of  invertebrate  fossils  occur  in  the  HoU- 


stadt  and  St.  Caasian  beds,  many  of  which  are  still  undescribed; 
aoaie  of  the  MoUusca  are  of  new  and  pecuUai  genera,  as  ScAio- 
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stoma  (fig.  402)  and  Platystoma  (fig.  403)  among  the  Gastero- 
poda ;  and  Koninckia  (fig.  404)  among  the  Brachiopoda. 

The  following  table  of  genera  of  marine  shells  from  the  Hall- 
stadt  and  St.  Cassian  beds,  drawn  up  first  on  the  joint  authority 
of  M.  Suess  and  the  late  Dr.  Woodward,  and  since  corrected  by 
Messrs.  Etheridge  and  Tate,  shows  how  many  connecting  links 
between  the  fauna  of  primary  and  secondary  (Palaeozoic  and 
Mesozoic)  rocks  are  supplied  by  the  St.  Cassian  and  Hallstadt 
beds. 


GENERA    OP    FOSSIL    MOLLUSCA    IN   THE  ST.    CASSIAN  AND   HALL- 
STADT BEDS. 


Common  to  Older 
Rocks. 

Orthoceras 

Bactrites 

Machrocheilus 

Loxonema 

Holopella 

Murchisonia 

Porcellia 

Athyris 

Ketzia 

Cyrtina 

Euomphalus 


Characteristic  Triassic 
Genera. 

Ceratites 
Cochloceras 
Choristoceras 
Rhabdoceras 
Aulacoceras 
*Scoliostoma 
Naticella 
Platystoma 
Ptychostoma 
Euchrysalis 
Halobia 
Homesia 
Amphiclina 
Koninckia 
**Cassianella 
^Myophoria 


**i 


Common  to  Newer 
Rocks. 

Ammonites 

Chemnitzia 

Cerithium 

Monodonta 

Opis 

Sphoera 

Cardita 

Myoconcha 

Hinnites 

Monotis 

Plicatula 

Pachyrisma 

Thecidiura 


The  first  column  marks  the  last  appearance  of  several 
genera  which  are  characteristic  of  Palaeozoic  strata.  The 
second  shows  those  genera  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Upper  Trias,  either  as  peculiar  to  it  or,  as  in  the  three  cases 
marked  by  asterisks,  reaching  their  maximum  of  development 
at  this  era.  The  third  column  marks  the  first  appearance  in 
Triassic  rocks  of  genera  destined  to  become  more  abundant  in 
later  ages. 

It  is  only,  however,  when  we  contemplate  the  number  of 
species  by  which  each  of  the  above-mentioned  genera  are  repre- 
sented that  we  comprehend  the  peculiarities  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  St.  Cassian  fauna.     Thus,  for  example,  the  Ammonite, 

*  Reaches  its  maximum  in  the  **  Reach  their  maximum  latA^!^ 

Trias,  but  passes  down  to  older  rocks.    Trias,  but  ^aaa  vvi^  \tt  \i<CT?«t  xw2«a. 
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which  is  not  common  to  older  rocks,  is  represented  by  no  less 
than  seventy-three  species  ;  whereas  Loxonema,  which  is  only 
known  as  common  to  older  rocks,  furnishes  fifteen  Triassic 
species.  Cerithium,  so  abundant  in  tertiary  strata,  and  which 
still  lives,  is  represented  by  no  less  than  fourteen  species.  As 
the  Orthocera  had  never  been  met  with  in  the  marine  Muschel- 
kalk,  much  surprise  was  naturally  felt  that  seven  or  eight 
species  of  the  genus  should  appear  in  the  Hallstadt  beds,  as- 
suming these  last  to  belong  to  the  Upper  Trias.  Among  these 
species  are  some  of  large  dimensions,  associated  with  large 
Ammonites  with  foliated  lobes,  a  form  never  seen  before  so  low 
in  the  series,  while  the  Orthoceras  had  never  been  seen  so  high. 

On  the  whole,  the  rich  marine  fauna  of  Hallstadt  and  St. 
Oassian,  now  generally  assigned  to  the  lowest  members  of  the 
Upper  Trias  or  Keuper,  leads  us  to  suspect  that  when  the  strata 
of  the  Triassic  age  are  better  known,  especially  those  belonging 
to  the  period  of  the  Bunter  Sandstone,  the  break  between  the 
PalsBozoic  and  Mesozoic  Periods  may  be  almost  effaced.  In- 
deed some  geologists  are  not  yet  satisfied  that  the  true  position 
of  the  St.  Cassian  beds  (containing  so  great  an  admixture  of 
types  having  at  once  both  Mesozoic  and  Palaeozoic  affinities)  is 
made  out,  and  doubt  whether  they  have  yet  been  clearly  proved 
to  be  newer  than  the  Muschelkalk. 

A  rich  fauna,  comprising  225  species,  of  which  about  one- 
fourth  are  identical  with  those  of  St.  Cassian,  has  been  brought 
to  light  at  D'Esino,  in  Lombardy,  and  has  been  admirably  illus- 
trated by  Professor  Stoppani.^  He  describes  65  species  of  the 
genus  of  spiral  univalve  Chemnitzia,  reminding  us  by  its  abun- 
dance of  the  Oerithia  of  the  Paris  basin,  while  the  enormous 
size  of  some  specimens  would  almost  bear  comparison  with  the 
Cerithiimi  gigantev/m  of  that  Eocene  formation. 

Mnscbelkalk. — The  next  member  of  the  Trias  in  Germany, 
the  MusckelhdLh,  which  underlies  the  Kewper  before  described, 
consists  chiefly  of  a  compact  greyish  limestone,  but  includes 
beds  of  dolomite  in  many  places,  together  with  gypsum  and 
rock  salt.  This  limestone — a  formation,  perhaps,  wholly  un- 
represented in  England — abounds  in  fossil  shells,  as  the  name 
implies.  Among  the  Cephalopoda  there  are  no  belemnites,  and 
no  ammonites  with  completely  foliated  sutures,  as  in  the  Lias 
and  Oolite  and  the  Hallstadt  beds  ;  but  we  find  instead  a  genus 
allied  to  the  Ammonite  (fig.  405),  called  Ceratites  by  De  Haan, 
in  which  the  descending  lobes  of  the  septa  dividing  the  chambers 
terminat-e  in  a  few  small  denticulations  or  sutures  pointing  in- 

5  Stoppani,  Les  Petrifactions  d'Esino.    Milan,  1858-1860. 
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Among  the  biyalve  cnutacea,   the  EsUteria  taimUa, 
fig.  393,  p.  368),  is  abundant,  ranging  through  the 


Keuper  and  Muschelkalk  ;  and  GervUUa  socvdu  (fig.  406), 
having  a  similar  range,  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Mus- 
chelkalk of  Germany,  France,  and  Poland. 

The  obuudance  of  the  heads  and  Btenis  of  lilj  encrinites, 

He.  WT. 
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Encrinus  lUiiformU  (fig.  407)  (or  EncrwiU)  raonil^formii),  ahows 
the  alow  manner  in  which  some  beds  of  this  limestone  he.'^«  \w«q. 
formed  in  dear  sea  water.    The  stat-fiaii  g&^\b&  AfpAM.To.VwV 
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cata  (fig,  408)  is  as  yet  peculiar  to  the  MuBchelkalk.  In  the 
tame  formation  are  found  the  akull  and  t«eth  of  a  reptile  of  the 
.  genua  PlacodMs  (aee  fig.  409),  which  was  referred  originally  by 
Milnster,  and  afterwards  by  A^aasiz,  to  the  class  of  fishes.  But 
more  perfect  specimens  enabled  Professor  Owen,  in  1868,  to 
show  that  thi«  fossil  was  a  Saurian,  which  probably  fed 
on  shell-bearing  molluaks,  and  used  its  short  and  flat  teeth,  so 
thickly  coated  with  enamel,  for  pounding  and  crushing  the 
shells. 

Flg.Mfl. 


bi-erifolla.) 
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— The  Bunter-Kauhteiit  consists  of  various- 
coloured  sandstones,  dolomites,  and  red  clays,  with  some  beds, 
especially  in  the  Hartz,  of  calcareous  pisolite  or  roe-stone,  the 
whole  sometimes  attaining  a  thickness  of  more  than  1,000  feet. 
The  sandstone  of  the  Vosges  is  proved,  by  its  fossils,  to  belong 
to  this  lowest  member  of  the  Triassic  group.  At  Sulzbad  (or 
Saultz-les-Bains),  near  Strasbui^,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Vosges, 
many  plants  have  been  obtained  from  the  '  Bunter,'  especially 
conifers  of  the  extinct  genus  VoUzia,  of  which  the  fructification 
has  been  preserved.  (See  fig.  410.)  Out  of  thirty  species  of 
ferns,  cyc&ds,  conifers,  and  other  plants,  enumerated  by  M.  Ad. 
Brongniart,  in  1849,  aa  coming  from  the  '  Gi'fes  Bigarrd,'  or 
Banter,  not  one  is  common  to  the  Keuper. 

The  footprints  of  Labyrinthodon  observed  in  the  clays  of  this 
formation  at  Hildburghausen,  in  Saxony,  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Some  idea  of  the  variety  and  importance  of  the 
terrestrial  vertebrate  fauna  of  the  three  members  of  the  Trias  in 
Northern  Germany  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
great  monograph  by  the  late  Hermann  von  Meyer  on  the  reptiles 
of  the  Trias,  the  remains  of  no  less  than  eighty  distinct  species 
ste  described  and  figured. 
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New  Ked  Sandstone  of  tHe  VAller  of  tbe  Oonneotleiit 

■l»er.— la  a  depression  of  the  granitic  or  hypogene  rocks  in 
the  Statea  of  MassachusotU  anil  Connecticut,  strata  of  red 
sandstone,  shale,  Sind  conglomerate  oie  found,  occupying  an 
area  more  thsji  150  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
ahout  6  to  10  miles  in  breadth,  the  beds  dipping  to  the  east- 
ward at  angles  varying  from  5  to  50  degrees.  The  extreme 
inclination  of  50  degrees  is  rare,  and  only  observed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  maaaea  of  trap  which  have  been  intruded  into 
the  red  sandstone  while  it  was  forming,  or  before  the  newer 
parts  of  the  deposit  had  been  completed. 
Having  examined  this  series  of  rocka  in  many 
places,  I  feel  satisfied  that  they  were  formed 
in  sh^ow  water,  and  for  the  most  part  near 
the  shore,  and  that  some  of  the  beds  were 
from  time  to  time  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  and  laid  dry,  while  a  newer  series, 
composed  of  similar  sediment,  was  furmuig 

According  to  Professor  HitcbooUt,  the 
footprints  of  no  leas  than  thirty-two  species 
of  bipeds,  aud  twelve  of  quadrupeds,  have 
been  abeady  detected  in  these  rocks.  Thirty 
of  these  are  believed  to  bo  those  of  biri^, 
four  of  lizards,  two  of  chelonians,  and  six  of 
batrachians.  The  tracks  have  been  found 
in  more  than  twenty  places,  scattored  through 
an  extent  of  nearly  80  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  they  are  repeated  through  a  sue 
cession  of  beds  attaining  at  some  pomts  a 
thickness  of  more  than  1,000  feet* 

The  bipedal  impressions  are  for  the  most 
part  trifld,  and  show  the  same  number  of 
joints  as  exist  in  the  feet  of  living  tndac 
tylouB  birds.  Now,  such  birds  have  three 
phalangeal  bones  for  the  inner  toe,  four  for 
the  middle,  and  five  for  the  outer  one  (see 
flg.  411) ;  but  the  impression  of  the  terminal 
joint  is  that  of  this  nail  only.  The  fossil  ' 
footprints  exhibit  regularly,  where  the  jomts  VaJej  of  ti  e  i  «n 
are  seen,  the  same  number ;  and  we  see  in  ncctimt. 

each  continuous  line  of  tracks  the  three-jointed  and  five-jointed 
toes  placed  alternately  outwards,  first  on  the  one  sideand  then ou 
*  HitchcocW,  Mem.  of  Amer,  Acad.,  Nkw  Setii!s,'(o\,Vi\,\i,  Yl^.   \%W.. 
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the  other.  In  some  specisnens,  besides  impressions  of  the  three 
toes  in  front,  the  rudiment  is  seen  of  the  fourth  toe  behind.  It 
is  not  often  that  the  matrix  has  been  fine  enough  to  retain  im- 
pressions of  the  integument  or  skin  of  the  foot ;  but  in  one  fine 
specimen  found  at  Turner's  Falls  on  the  Connecticut,  by  Dr. 
Deane,  these  markings  are  well  preserved,  and  have  been  re- 
cognised by  Professor  Owen  as  resembling  the  skin  of  the  ostrich, 
and  not  that  of  reptiles. 

The  casts  of  the  footprints  show  that  some  of  the  fossil  bipeds 
of  the  red  sandstone  of  Connecticut  had  feet  four  times  as  large 
as  the  living  ostrich,  but  scarcely  perhaps  larger  than  the  Di- 
nomis  of  New  Zealand,  a  lost  genus  of  feathered  giants  related 
to  the  Apteryx,  of  which  there  were  many  species  which  have 
left  their  bones  and  almost  entire  skeletons  in  the  superficial 
alluvium  of  that  island.  By  referring  to  what  was  said  of  the 
Iguanodon  of  the  Wealden  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the 
Dinosaur  was  somewhat  intermediate  between  reptiles  and  birds 
and  left  a  series  of  tridactylous  impressions  on  the  sand. 

To  determine  the  exact  age  of  the  red  sandstone  and  shale 
containing  these  ancient  footprints  in  the  United  States  is  not 
possible  at  present.  No  fossil  shells  have  yet  been  found  in 
the  deposit,  nor  plants  in  a  determinable  state.  The  fossil  fish 
are  numerous  and  very  perfect ;  but  they  are  of  a  peculiar  type, 
called  Ischypterus,  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  from  the  great  size 
and  strength  of  the  fulcral  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin,  from  tVxvs, 
strength,  and  nrepov,  a  fin. 

The  age  of  the  Connecticut  beds  cannot  be  proved  by  direct 
superposition,  but  may  be  presumed  from  the  general  stmcture 
of  the  country.  That  structure  proves  them  to  be  newer  than 
the  movements  to  which  the  Appalachian  or  Alleghany. chain 
owes  its  flexures,  and  this  chain  includes  the  ancient  or  palaeo- 
zoic coal-formation  among  its  contorted  rocks. 

Coal-field  of  Ricbmond,  Virgrinia. — In  the  State  of  Virginia, 
at  the  distance  of  about  13  miles  eastward  of  Richmond,  the 
capital  of  that  State,  there  is  a  coal-field  occiuring  in  a  depression 
of  the  granite  rocks,  and  occupying  a  geological  position  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  new  Red  Sandstone,  above  mentioned,  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley.  It  extends  26  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  4  to  12  from  east  to  west. 

The  plants  consist  chiefly  of  zamites,  calamites,  equiseta,  and 
ferns,  and  upon  the  whole  are  considered  by  Professor  Heer  to 
have  the  nearest  affinity  to  those  of  the  European  Keuper. 

The  equiseta  are  very  commonly  met  with  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion more  or  less  compressed  perpendicularly.  It  is  clear  that 
they  grew  in  the  places  where  they  are  now  buried  in  strata  of 
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hardened  sand  and  mud.  I  found  them  maintaining  their  erect 
attitude,  at  points  many  milea  apart,  in  beds  both  above  and 
betvreen  the  seams  of  coal.  In  order  to  explain  this  fact  we 
muBt  suppose  such  shales  and  sandstoneB  to  have  been  graduallj 
accumulated  during  the  slow  and  repeated  subsidence  of  the 
whole  region. 

The  fossil  flsb  are  Ganoids,  some  of  them  of  the  genus  Catop- 
Urria,  others  belonging  to  the  liassic  genns  Tetrago7U)lefns  {^eh- 
modm)  (see  fig.  379,  p.  345).  Two  species  of  BniomoatrtuM 
called  Esthcria  are  in  such  profusion  in  some  ahaij  beds  as  to 
divide  them  like  the  plates  of  mica  in  micaceous  shales  (see 
fig.  412). 


Virginia. 


These  Yirginian  coal-measures  are  composed  of  grits,  sand- 
stones, and  shales,  exactly  resembling  those  of  older  or  primary 
date  in  America  and  Kurope,  and  they  rival  or  even  surpass  the 
latter  in  the  richness  and  thickness  of  the  coal-seams.  One  of 
these,  the  main  seam,  is  in  some  places  A^^m  30  to  40  feet  thicE, 
composed  of  pure  bituminous  coal.  The  coal  is  like  the  finest 
kinds  shipped  at  Newcastle,  and  when  analysed  yields  the  same 
proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen— a  fact  worthy  of  notice 
when  we  consider  that  this  fuel  has  been  derived  from  an 
assemblage  of  plants  very  distinct  specifically,  and  in  part 
generically,  from  those  which  have  contributed  to  the  fornja- 
tion  of  the  ancient  or  palaeozoic  coal. 

Trlaaaie  nuunmlfer. — In  North  Carolina,  the  late  ProfeeBor 
Hmmons  has  described  the  strata  of  the  Chatham  coal-field, 
which  correspond  in  age  to  those  near  Richmond  in  Virginia. 
In  beds  underlying  them  he  has  met  with  three  jaws  of  a  small 
insectivorous  mammal,  which  he  has  called  Ihomathei-iumtyl- 
vedre,  closely  allied  to  Spalacoth«rium  from  the  Middle  Pwt\«0«- 
Its  nearest  Uving  analogue,  saya  'PiofeHMit  Owen, '  \*  \(pMi&."-ai 
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Myxmecobius ;  for  each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  contained  ten 
small  molars  in  a  continuous  series,  one  canine,  and  three 
conical  incisors— ^the  latter  being  divided  by  short  intervals.' 

&OW  ffrade  of  early  mammals  favonrable  to  tbe  tlieorjr 
of  pvogreBBive  development. — There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  fossil  quadruped  is  at  least  as  ancient  as  the 
Microlestes  of  the  European  Trias  above  described,  p.  356 ;  and 
the  fact  is  highly  important,  as  proving  that  a  certain  low  grade 
of  marsupials  had  not  only  a  wide  range  in  time  from  the  Trias 
to  the  Purbeck  or  uppermost  oolitic  strata  of  Europe,  but 
had  also  a  wide  range  in  space,  namely,  from  Europe  to  North 
America,  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and,  in  regard  to  lati- 
tude, from  Stones'field,  in  52°  N.,  to  that  of  North  Carolina, 
in  35°  N. 

If  the  three  localities  in  Europe  where  the  most  ancient 
mammalia  have  been  found — Purbeck,  Stonesfield,  and  Stutt- 
gart— ^had  belonged  all  of  them  to  formations  of  the  same  age, 
we  might  well  have  imagined  so  limited  an  area  to  have  been 
peopled  exclusively  with  pouched  quadrupeds,  just  as  Australia 
now  is,  while  other  parts  of  the  globe  were  inhabited  by  pla- 
centals ;  for  Australia  now  supports  one  hundred  and  sixty 
species  of  marsupials,  while  the  rest  of  the  continents  and 
islands  are  tenanted  by  about  seventeen  hundred  species  of 
mammalia,  of  which  only  forty-six  are  marsupial,  namely,  the 
opossums  of  North  and  South  Ameriea.  But  the  great  difference 
of  age  of  the  strata  in  each  of  these  three  localities  seems  to 
indicate  the  predominance  throughout  a  vast  lapse  of  time 
(from  the  era  of  the  Upper  Trias  to  that  of  the  Purbeck  beds) 
of  a  low  grade  of  quadrupeds  ;  and  this  persistency  of  similar 
generic  and  ordinal  types  in  Europe  while  the  species  were 
cnanging,  and  while  the  fish,  reptiles,  and  mollusca  were  under> 
going  great  modifications,  would  naturally  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  there  must  also  have  been  a  vast  extension  in  space  of  the 
same  marsupial  forms  during  that  portion  of  the  Secondary  or 
Mesozoic  epoch  which  has  been  termed  *  the  age  of  reptiles.' 
Such  an  inference  as  to  the  wide  geographical  range  of  the 
ancient  marsupials  has  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  in  the 
Trias  of  North  America  of  the  above-mentioned  Dromatherium. 
The  predominance  in  earlier  aged  of  these  mammalia  of  ft  low 
grade,  and  the  absence,  so  far  as  our  investigations  have  yet 
gone,  of  species  of  higher  organisation,  whether  aquatic  or  ter- 
restrial, is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  progressive 
development. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

PEBMIAN   OR   MAGNESIAN   LIMESTONE   GROUP. 

Line  of  separation  between  Mesozoic  and  Palaeozoic  rocks — Distinctness  of 
Triassic  and  Permian  fossils:— Term  Permian — ^Thickness  of  calcareous  and 
sedimentary  rocks  in  North  of  England — Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Permian — Marine  shells  and  corals  of  the  English  Magnesian  Limestone — 
Reptiles  and  fish  of  Permian  marl  slate — Footprints  of  reptiles — Angular 
breccias  in  Lower  Permian — Extent  of  land  in  the  Permian  Period — Per- 
mian rocks  of  the  Continent — Zechstein  and  Rothliegendes  of  Thuringia 
— Permian  flora — Its  generic  affinity  with  the  Carboniferous. 

In  pursuing  our  examination  of  the  strata  in  descending  order 
we  have  next  to  pass  from  the  base  of  the  Secondary  or  Meso- 
zoic to  the  uppermost  or  newest  of  the  Primary  or  Palaeozoic 
formations.  As  this  point  has  been  selected  as  a  line  of  demar- 
cation for  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  f ossilif erous 
series,  the  student  might  naturally  expect  that  by  aid  of  litho- 
logical  and  palseontological  characters  he  would  be  able  to  re- 
cognise without  diflSculty  a  distinct  break  between  the  newer 
and  older  group.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  in 
Great  Britain  that  nowhere  have  geologists  found  more  diflBlculty 
in  drawing  a  line  of  separation  than  between  the  Secondary  and 
Primary  series.  The  obscurity  has  arisen  from  the  great  resem- 
blance in  colour  and  mineral  character  of  the  Triassic  and  Per- 
mian red  marls  and  sandstones,  and  the  scarcity  and  often 
total  absence  in  them  of  organic  remains.  The  thickness  of  the 
strata  belonging  to  each  group  amounts  in  some  places  to  several 
thousand  feet,  and  by  dint  of  a  careful  examination  of  their 
geological  position,  and  of  those  fossil  animal  and  vegetable 
forms  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  some  members  of  each 
series,  it  has  at  length  been  made  clear  that  the  older  or  Permian 
rocks  are  more  connected  with  the  Primary  or  Palaeozoic  than 
with  the  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  strata  already  described. 

The  term  Permian  was  proposed  for  this  group  by  Sir  R. 
Murchison,  from  Perm,  a  Russian  province,  where  it  occw^vb^ 
an  area  twice  the  size  of  France  and  coiitaMaa  ^  ^e^X»  ^^a>osA«Rs» 
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and  variety  of  fossils  both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate.  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  in  1 832  ^  described  what  is  now  recognised  as  the 
central  member  of  this  group,  the  Magnesian  Limestone,  showing 
that  it  attained  a  thickness  of  600  feet  along  the  north-east  of 
England,  in  the  counties  of  Durham,  Yorkshire,  and  Notting- 
hamshire, its  lower  part  often  passing  into  a  fossiliferous  marl- 
slate  and  resting  on  an  inferior  Red  Sandstone,  the  equivalent 
of  the  Rothliegendes  of  Germany.  It  has  since  been  shown 
that  some  of  the  Ked  Sandstones  of  newer  date  also  belong  to 
the  Permian  group  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Binney,  Sir  K.  Murchison,  Mr.  Harkness,  and  others  that 
it  is  in  the  region  where  the  limestone  is  most  largely  developed, 
as  for  example  in  the  county  of  Durham,  that  the  associated 
red  sandstones  or  sedimentary  rocks  are  thinnest,  whereas  in  the 
country  where  the  latter  are  thickest  the  calcareous  member  is 
reduced  to  30  or  even  sometimes  to  10  feet.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, says  Mr.  Hull,  that  the  sedimentary  region  in  the  North 
of  England  area  has  been  to  the  westward,  and  the  calcareous 
area  to  the  eastward  ;  and  that  in  this  group  there  has  been  a 
development  from  opposite  directions  of  the  two  types  of  strata. 
In  illustration  of  this  he  has  given  us  the  following  table  : — 

THICKNESS   OF    PERMIAN   STRATA  IN   NORTH   OF  ENGLAND. 

N.W.  of  England,    N.E.  of  England, 
feet  feet 

Upper  Permian  (Sedimentary)  .         .         600  50-100 

Middle      „        (Calcareous)      .         .     10-30  600 

Lower       ,,        (Sedimentary)  .         .3,000  100-250* 

Upper  Permian. — What  is  called  in  this  table  the  Upper 
Permian  will  be  seen  to  attain  its  chief  thickness  in  the  north- 
west or  on  the  coast  of  Cumberland,  as  at  St.  Bees  Head,  where 
it  is  described  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  as  consisting  of  red 
sandstones  and  red  clays  with  gypsum  resting  on  a  thin  course  of 
Magnesian  Limestone  with  fossils,  which  again  is  connected  with 
the  Lower  Red  Sandstones,  resembling  the  upper  one  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  whole  forms  a  continuous  series.  No  fossil 
footprints  have  been  found  in  this  Upper  as  in  the  Lower  Red 
Sandstone. 

Middle  Permian — Magrnesian  limestone  and  Marl-slate. 
— ^This  formation  is  seen  upon  the  coast  of  Durham  and  York- 
shire, between  the  Wear  and  the  Tees.    Among  its  characteristic 

1  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Lond.,  Second  cation,  Quart.  Journ.  of  Science,  1869, 
Series,  vol.  iii.  P.  37.  No.  xxiii. 

^  Edward  Hull,  Ternary  Claasifi- 
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fosails  are  Schkodaa  Schlothekni  (fig.  413)  and  MytiMu  septifer 
(fig.  415).  These  shelb  occur  at  Hartlepool  and  Suuderland, 
where  the  rock  asanmea  an  oolitic  and  botryoidal  character. 
Some  of  the  beds  in  this  division  are  ripple- marked.     In  some 

Me.  *ia.  Fig.  Hi.  Fig,  416. 


parts  of  the  coast  of  Durham,  where  the  rock  is  not  crystalline, 
it  contains  as  much  as  44  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  In  other  places — for  it  is 
extremely  variable  in  structure — it  consists  chiefij  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  has  concreted  into  globular  and  hemispherical 
masses,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  marble  to  that  of  a  cannon- 
ball,  and  radiating  from  the  centre.  OccasionaUy  earthy  and 
pulverulent  beds  pass  into  compact  limestone  or  hard  granular 
dolomite.  Sometimes  the  limestone  appears  in  a  brecciated 
form,  the  fri^ments  which  are  united  together  not  consisting  of 
foreign  rocks,  but  seemingly  composed  of  the  breaking-ap  of  the 
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Permian  limestone  itself,  about  the  time  of  its  consolidation. 
Some  of  the  angular  masses  in  Tynemouth  cliff  ate  2  feet  in 
diameter. 

'  Kiaj^B  Hotiograph,  PI.  2. 
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The  magnesian  limestone  sometimes  becomes  very  fossili- 
ferous  and  includes  in  it  delicate  polyzoa,  one  of  which,  Fenestella 
retiformis  (fig.  416),  is  a  very  variable  species,  and  has  received 
many  different  names.  It  sometimes  attains  a  large  size,  single 
specimens  measuring  8  inches  in  width.  The  same  polyzoan, 
with  four  other  British  species,  is  also  found  abundantly  in  the 
Permian  of  Germany. 

The  total  known  fauna  of  the  Permian  series  of  Great  Britain 
at  present  numbers  147  species,  of  which  77,  or  more  than  half, 
are  mollusca.  Not  one  of  these  is  common  to  rocks  newer  than 
the  Palaeozoic,  and  the  brachiopods  are  the  only  group  which 
have  furnished  species  common  to  the  more  ancient  or  Carboni- 
ferous rocks.  Of  these  Lhigula  Crednerii  (fig.  418)  is  an  ex- 
ample. There  are  25  gasteropods  and  only  one  cephalopod, 
Nautilus  Freiesleheni,  which  is  also  found  in  the  German  Zech- 
stein. 

Shells  of  the  genera  Prodnictus  (fig.  417)  and  Strophalosia 
(the  latter  of  allied  form  with  hinge  teeth),  which  do  not 
occur  in  strat^  newer  than  the  Permian,  are  abundant  in  the 
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Fig.  418. 


Fig.  419. 


Lingula  Crednerii. 
(Gteinitz.) 
Magnesian 
Limestone  and 
Carboniferous. 
Marl-slate,  Dur- 
ham ;  Zechstein, 
Thuringia. 


Spirifera  alata,  Schloth.,  f . 
Syn.  Trigonotreta  undulaUi, 

Sow.    King's  Monogr. 

Magnesian  limestone. 


Productus  horridus,  Sowerby,  J. 

(/*.  Calvus,  Sow.) 

Sunderland  and  Durham,  in 

Magnesian  Limestone. 

Zechsteui  and  Eupferschiefer, 

Germany. 

ordinary  yellow  magnesian  limestone,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  valu- 
able memoirs  of  Messrs.  King  and  Howse.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  certain  species  of  SpiHfera  (fig.  419),  Lingula  Crednerii 
(fig.  418),  and  other  brachiopoda  characteristic  of  the  primary  or 
palaeozoic  formations.  Some  of  this  same  tribe  of  shells,  such  as 
Camarophoria  allied  to  Rhynchonella,  Spiriferina,  and  two  species 
of  Lingula,  are  specifically  the  same  as  fossils  of  the  Carboniferous 
rocks.  Avicula,  Area,  and  Schizodus  (fig.  413),  and  other  lamel- 
libranchiate  bivalves,  are  abundant,  but  spiral  univalves  are 
very  rare. 

Beneath  the  limestone  lies  a  formation  termed  the  marl-slate, 
which  consists  of  hard,  calcareous  shales,  marl-slate  and  thin- 
bedded  limestones.  At  East  Thickley,  in  Durham,  where  it  is 
thirty  feet  thick,  this  slate  has  yielded  many  fine  specimens  of 
foBsil  fish — of  the  genera  Palceoniscus  10  species,  Pygoptems  2 
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species,  Coalacanthm  2  species,  and  Platysoimis  2  species,  which 
as  genera  are  common  to  the  older  Carboniferous  formation  ; 
but  the  Permian  species  are  peculiar,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
identical  with  those  found  in  the  marl-slate  or  copper-slate  of 
Thuringia. 

Fig.  420. 


Restored  outline  of  a  fish  of  the  genus  Palceonisctu,  Agaas. 
Palceothrissum^  Blainville. 

The  Palmoniscris  above  mentioned  belongs  to  that  division  of 
fishes  which  M.  Agassiz  has  called  *  Heterocercal,'  which  usually 
have  their  tails  unequally  bilobate,  like  the  recent  shark  and 
sturgeon,  and  the  vertebral  column  running  along  the  upper 
caudal  lobe.  (See  fig.  421.)  The  *  Homocercal'  fish,  which 
comprise  almost  all  the  9,000  species  at  present  known  living. 


Fig.  421. 


Fig.  422. 


Shark. 
Hetefocercal. 


Shad.    (Clupea.    Herring  tribe.) 
Homocercal. 


have  the  tail-fin  either  single  or  equally  divided  ;  and  the  ver- 
tebral column  stops  short,  and  is  not  prolonged  into  either  lobe. 
(See  fig.  422.)  Now  it  is  a  singular  fact,  first  pointed  out  by 
Agassiz,  that  the  heterocercal  form,  which  is  confined  to  a  small 
number  of  existing  genera,  is  universal  in  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone, and  all  the  more  ancient  formations.  It  characterises  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  whereas  in  the  secondary 
strata,  or  those  newer  than  the  Permian,  the  homocercal  tail 
greatly  predominates. 

In  Prof.  King's  monograph  before  referred  to,  a  full  descrip- 
tion has  been  given  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton  of  the  species  of  fish 
characteristic  of  the  marl-slate  ;  and  figures  of  the  ichthyolites, 
which  are  very  entire  and  well  preserved,  will  be  found  in  the 
same  memoir.    Even  a  single  scale  is  usually  ao  Qi\l«EWi\«l^s^^I^RsJ^ 
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mariced  aa  to  indicate  the  genns,  and  sometimes  even  the 
porticnlar  species.  They  are  often  scattered  through  the  beds 
singly,  and  may  be  useful  to  a  geolc^ist  in  determining  the  age 
of  the  rock. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Duff,  of  Bishop's  Auckland, 
as  mentioned  by  Messrs.  EUncock  and  Howse,  for  the  discoveiy 
in  this  marl-slate  at  Middorldge,  Durham,  of  two  species  of 
Frotoroiaiirus,  a  genua  of  reptiles,  one  representative  of  which, 
P.  i5^>en«ri,  has  been  celebrated  ever  since  the  year  1810  as 
characteristic  of  the  Kupfer-schiefer  or  Permian  of  Thuringia. 
Professor  Huxley  informs  ua  that  the  agreement  of  one  of  the 
Durham  fosBila  with  Hermann  von  Meyer's  figure  of  the  German 
specimen  is  most  striking.  Although  the  head  is  wanting  in  all 
the  examples  yet  found,  they  clearly  belong  to  the  Lacertian 
order,  and  are  therefore  of  a  h^her  grade  than  any  other 
vertebrate  animal  hitherto  found  fossil  in  a  Falffiozoic  rock. 
Kemains  of  a  Labyrinthodont,  Lepidotoaajirus  Ihiffii, '  have  been 
met  with  in  the  same  slate  near  Durham  ;  and  a  quarry  in  the 
Fennian  aandstune  of  Kenilworth  has  yielded  the  skull  of 
Hancock  and  Hovae,  Quail.  Oeol.  Joam.,  vol.  xxvi.  pi.  xxxviiL 
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another  species  called  by  Professor  Huxley  L.  Dasyceps,  on 
account  of  the  roughness  of  the  surface  of  the  cranium. 

Kower  Permian. — The  beds  which  lie  beneath  the  marl- 
slate  consist  of  sandstone  and  sand,  separating  the  Magnesian 
Limestone  from  the  coal,  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  In  some 
instances,  red  marl  and  gypsum  have  been  found  associated  with 
these  beds.  They  have  been  classed  with  the  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone by  Professor  Sedgwick,  as  being  nearly  co-extensive  with 
it  in  geographical  range,  though  their  relations  are  very  obscure. 
But  the  principal  development  of  Lower  Permian  is,  as  we 
have  seen  by  Mr.  Hull's  table  (p.  376),  in  the  north-west,  where 
the  Penrith  sandstone,  as  it  has  been  called,  and  the  associated 
breccias  and  purple  shales  are  estimated  by  Professor  Harkness 
to  attain  a  thickness  of  3,000  feet.  Organic  remains  are  gene- 
rally wanting,  foot-prints  and  worm-tracks  are  occasionally  met 
with,  and  the  leaves,  cones,  and  wood  of  coniferous  plants  have 
been  found  in  beds  considered  by  Professor  Harkness  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  marl-slate  which  overlies  the  Penrith  sands  at 
Hilton.  Also  in  the  red  sandstones  of  Corncockle  Muir  near 
Dumfries  very  distinct  footprints  of  reptiles  occur,  originally 
referred  to  the  Trias,  but  shown  by  Mr.  Binney  in  1856  to  be 
Permian.  No  bones  of  the  animals  which  they  represent  have 
yet  been  discovered. 

Angular  breccias  in  Lower  Permian. — A  striking  feature  in 
these  beds  is  the  occasional  occurrence,  especially  at  the  base  of 
the  formation,  of  angular  and  sometimes  rounded  fragments  of 
Carboniferous  and  older  rocks  of  the  adjoining  districts  being 
included  in  a  red  matrix.  Some  of  the  angular  masses  are  of 
huge  size. 

In  the  central  and  southern  counties,  where  the  Middle 
Permian  or  Magnesian  Limestone  is  wanting,  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  the  upper  and  lower  sandstones,  and  Mr.  Hull  is  of 
opinion  that  the  patches  of  this  formation  found  here  and  there 
in  Worcestershire,  Shropshire,  and  other  counties  may  have 
been  deposited  in  a  sea  separated  from  the  northern  basin  by  a 
barrier  of  Carboniferous  rocks  running  east  and  west,  and  now 
concealed  under  the  Triassic  strata  of  Cheshire.  Similar  breccias 
to  those  before  described  are  found  in  the  more  southern 
counties  last  mentioned,  where  their  appearance  is  rendered 
more  striking  by  the  marked  contrast  they  present  to  the  beds 
of  well-rolled  and  rounded  pebbles  of  the  Trias  occupying  a 
large  area  in  the  same  region. 

Professor  Kamsay  refers  the  angular  form  and  large  size  of 
the  fragments  composing  these  breccias  to  the  action  of  floating 
ice  in  the  sea.     These  masses  of  angular  rock^  ^otsi^  oli  \^cifipcsv 
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weighing  more  than  half  a  ton,  and  lying  confusedly  in  a  red 
unstrati£ed  marl,  like  stones  in  boulder-drift,  are  in  some  cases 
polished,  striated,  and  furrowed  like  erratic  blocks  in  the 
moraine  of  a  glacier.  They  can  be  shown  in  some  cases  to  have 
travelled  from  the  parent  rocks,  thirty  or  more  miles  distant, 
and  yet  not  to  have  lost  their  angular  shape.  ^ 

Xztent  of  land  in  tbe  Permian  Period. — I  have  already 
mentioned,  when  treating  of  the  Keuper,  that  Professor  Bamsay 
considers  the  Triassic  strata  to  have  been  formed  in  inland  lakes 
during  a  Continental  period,  and  he  is  disposed  to  believe  that 
similar  conditions  prevailed  during  the  deposition  of  the  Per- 
mian series.  The  footprints  of  the  vale  of  Eden,  he  remarks,  the 
sun-cracks,  rain-pittings,  and  ripplings  impressed  upon  the  beds 
apparently  indicate  shore-surfaces,  and  the  dwarfed  and  poverty- 
stricken  nature  of  the  magnesian  limestone  fossUs  of  the  Upper 
Permian  strata  of  Lancashire,  resembles  the  living  molluscan 
fauna  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Magnesian 
Limestone  of  the  East  of  England  contains  a  much  richer  marine 
fauna,  affording  indications  of  a  freer  communication  with  the 
ocean.  ^ 

Permian  rocks  of  the  Continent. — Germany  is  the  classic 
ground  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  now  called  Permian.  The 
formation  was  well  studied  by  the  miners  of  "that  country  a 
century  ago,  being  known  to  contain  a  thin  band  of  dark- 
coloured  cupriferous  shale,  characterised  at  Mansfeld  in  Thu- 
ringia  by  numerous  fossil  fish.  Beneath  some  variegated  sand- 
stones (not  belonging  to  the  Trias,  though  often  confounded 
with  it)  they  came  down  first  upon  a  dolomitic  limestone  corre- 
sponding to  the  upper  part  of  our  Middle  Permian,  and  then 
upon  a  marl-slate  richly  impregnated  with  copper  pyrites,  and 
containing  fish  and  reptiles  (Protorosaurus)  identical  in  species 
with  those  of  the  corresponding  marl-slate  of  Durham.  To  the 
limestone  they  gave  the  name  of  Zechstein,  and  to  the  marl- 
slate  that  of  Mergel-schiefer  or  Kupfer-schiefer.  Beneath  the 
f  ossilif  erous  group  lies  the  Rothliegendes  or  Both-todt-liegendes, 
meaning  the  red-Iyer  or  red-dead-Iyer,  the  first  name  being 
given  to  it  by  the  German  miners  from  its  colour,  and  the 
second  because  the  copper  had  died  out  when  they  reached 
this  underlying  non-metalliferous  member  of  the  series.  This 
red  undep-lyer  is,  in  fact,  a  great  deposit  of  red  sandstone, 
breccia,  and  conglomerate  with  associated  porphyry,  basalt,  and 
amygdaloid. 

5  Ramsay,  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.         *  Ramsay,  Quart.  Geol.  Joum., 
1855,  and  Lyell,  Principles  of  Geo-    vol.  xxvii.  p.  -247. 
Jogy,  vol.  i.  p.  223,  10th  edit. 
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In  Russia,  according  to  Sir  R.  Murchison,  the  Permianrocks 
are  composed  of  white  limestone,  with  gypsum  and  white  salt ; 
and  of  red  and  green  grits,  occasionally  with  copper  ore  ;  also 
m^nesian  limestones,  marktones,  and  conglomerates. 

Permian  flora. — About  18  or  20  species  of  plants  are  known 
in  the  Permian  rocks  of  England.     None  of  them  pass  down 


into  the  Carboniferoua  sericH,  but  several 
genera,  such  as  Aklhopl^-is,  Ne'uropteris, 
and  Wakhia,  are  common  to  the  two 
groups.  The  Permian  flora  on  the  Conti- 
nent appears,  from  the  researohea  of  MM 
Murchison  and  de  Yemeuil  in  Ritssia, 
and  of  MM.  Geinitz  and  von  Gutbier  in 
Saxony,  to  be,  with  few  exceptions,  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  co^. 

In  the  Permian  rocks  of  Saxony  no  le&s 
than  GO  species  of  fossil  plants  have  been 
met   with      Two   or   three   of   these,    as 
Calaimfea  ijvjaa,  ffphent/ptens  ei  osa,  and  S. 
lobata,  are  also  met  with         Yin  4?d 
in    the    government    of 
Perm  in  Russn     Seven 
others,  and  among  them 
Neuroptena  Lii-^ti,  I'fLop 
Una  arl/'/reacens,  and   P. 
limilia,  and  severe  species   C"' 
of  Wakhia  (see  fig.  429),  ^^ 
a  genus  of  Conifen  called      i 

^  MurttUjOQ'a  RnsBia,  \ol.  tt,  pV  1^6%.^, 
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Lycopodiies  by  some  authors,  are  said  by  Geinitz  to  be  common 
to  the  coal-measures. 

Among  the  genera  also  enumerated  by  Colonel  Gutbier  are 
the  fruit  called  Cardiocarpon  (see  fig.  430),  Asterophyllitesy  and 
AtvnAdariay  so  characteristic  of  the  Carboniferous  period  ;  also 
Lepidodend/ron,  which  is  common  to  the  Permian  of  Saxony, 
Thuringia,  and  Russia,  although  not  abundant.  Noeggerathia 
(see  fig.  431),  the  leaves  of  which  have  parallel  veins  without  a 
mid-rib,  and  to  which  various  generic  synonyms,  such  as  Cor- 
daitesy  FlabelJaria,  and  Poacites,  have  been  given,  is  another 
link  between  the  Permian  and  Carboniferous  vegetation.  Coni- 
ferce,  of  the  Araucarian  division,  also  occur ;  but  these  are  like- 
wise met  with  both  in  older  and  newer  rocks.  The  plants 
called  SigiUcma  and  Stigma/riay  so  marked  a  feature  in  the 
Carboniferous  period,  are  as  yet  wanting  in  the  true  Permian. 

Among  the  remarkable  fossils  of  the  Kothliegendes,  or  lowest 
part  of  the  Permian  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  are  the  silicified 
tnmks  of  tree-ferns  called  generically  Psa/ronius.  Their  bark 
was  surrounded  by  a  dense  mass  of  air-roots,  which  often 
constituted  a  great  addition  to  the  original  stem,  so  as  to  double 
or  quadruple  its  diameter.  The  same  remark  holds  good  in 
regard  to  certain  living  extra-tropical  arborescent  ferns,  particu- 
larly those  of  New  Zealand. 

Thus  we  see  that  while  upon  the  whole  the  plants  of  the 
marl-slate  or  Middle  Permian  diflfer  considerably  from  those  of 
the  Coal  Period,  the  plants  of  the  Rothliegende  of  Germany 
which  belong  to  the  Lower  Permian  begin  to  show  a  very  close 
generic  aflinity  with  Carboniferous  forms. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   COAL   OR  CARBONIFEROUS   GROUP. 

Principal  subdivisions  of  the  Carboniferous  Group — Diflferent  thickness  of 
the  sedimentary  and  calcareous  members  in  Scotland  and  the  South  of 
England — Coal-measures — Terrestrial  nature  of  the  growth  of  coal — Erect 
fossil  trees — Uniting  of  many  coal-seams  into  one  thick  bed — ^Purity  of  the 
coal  explained — Conversion  of  coal  into  anthracite — Origin  of  clay  iron- 
stone— Marine  and  brackish-water  strata  in  coal — Fossil  insects — ^Batra- 
chian  reptiles — Carboniferous  Amphibia — Labyrinthodont  foot-prints  in 
coal-measures — ^Nova  Scotia  coal-measures  with  successive  growths  of  erect 
fossil  trees — Structure  of  American  and  European  coal — Air-breathers  of 
the  American  coal — Changes  of  condition  of  land  and  sea  indicated  by 
the  Carboniferous  strata  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Principal  subdivisions  of  tlie  Carboniferous  Group. — The 

next  group  which  we  meet  with  in  descending  order  is  the 
Carboniferous,  commonly  called  *  The  Coal ; '  because  it  con- 
tains many  beds  of  that  mineral,  in  a  more  or  less  pure  state, 
interstratified  with  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones.  The 
coal  itself,  even  in  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  where  it  is 
most  abundant,  constitutes  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the 
whole  mass.  In  South  Wales,  for  example,  the  thickness  of 
the  coal-bearing  strata  has  been  estimated  at  between  11,000 
and  12,000  feet,  while  the  various  coal-seams,  about  80  in 
number,  do  not,  according  to  Prof.  Phillips,  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  120  feet. 

The  carboniferous  formation  assumes  various  characters  in 
different  parts  even  of  the  British  Islands.  It  usually  com- 
prises two  very  distinct  members  :  1st,  the  sedimentary  beds, 
usually  called  the  Coal-measures,  of  mixed  freshwater,  terres- 
trial, and  marine  origin,  including  seams  of  coal ;  2ndly,  that 
named  in  England  the  Mountain  or  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
of  purely  marine  origin,  and  made  up  chiefly  of  corals,  shells, 
and  encrinites,  and  resting  on  alternating  beds  of  limestone  and 
shale  called  the  Lower  Limestone  shale. 

In  the  south-western  part  of  our  island,  in  Somersetahk^^jsA 
South  Wales,  the  three  divisions  usuaWy  apokeii  oi  «i.T^  *. — 

s 
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1    r^oi  «iooflnr/»a    f  Strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  grit,  from  600  to  10,000 
1.  u)ai-measures   |     ^^^  ^j^j^^  ^.^j^  occasional  seams  of  coal. 

fA  coarse  quartzose  sandstone  and  conglomerate, 
9  Mm  o+/%no  crw^f  J  sometimes  used  for  millstones,  with  beds  of  shale  ; 
z.  Mui-sione  gnz  <     ^^^j  ^^y^i^  of  coal ;  occasionally  above  600  feet 

(^     thick ;  commonly  called  *  Farewell  Kock.' 

3.  Mountain  or  TA  calcareous  rock  containing  marine  shells,  corals,  and 
Carboniferous  <  encrinites  ;  thickness  variable,  sometimes  more  than 
Limestone.  (     2,000  feet. 


If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  section  fig.  85,  p.  109,  he  will 
Bee  that  the  Upper  and  Lower  Coal-measures  of  the  Coal-field 
near  Bristol  are  divided  by  a  micaceous  flaggy  sandstone  called 
the  Pennant  Bock,  about  1,500  feet  thick.  The  Lower  Coal- 
measures  of  the  same  section  rest  on  a  base  of  coarse  grit  called 
the  Millstone  Grit  (No.  2  of  the  above  table). 

In  the  South  Welsh  coal-field  Millstone  Grit  occurs  in  like 
manner  at  the  base  of  the  productive  coal-measures.  It  is  called 
by  the  miners  the  '  Farewell  Rock/  as  when  they  reach  it  they 
have  no  longer  any  hopes  of  obtaining  coal  at  a  greater  depth  in 
the  same  district.  In  the  central  and  northern  coal-fields  of 
England  this  same  Grit,  including  quartz  pebbles,  with  some 
accompanying  sandstones  and  shales  containing  coal  plants, 
acquires  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet,  lying  beneath  the 
productive  coal-measures,  which  are  nearly  10,000  feet  thick. 

Below  the  Millstone  Grit  is  a  continuation  of  similar  sand- 
stones and  shales  called  by  Professor  Pliillips  the  Yoredale 
series,  from  Yoredale,  in  Yorkshire,  where  they  attain  a  thick- 
ness of  from  800  to  1,000  feet.  At  several  intervals  bands  of 
limestone  divide  this  part  of  the  series,  one  of  which,  called  the 
Main  Limestone  or  Upper  Scar  Limestone,  composed  in  great 
part  of  encrinites,  is  70  feet  thick.  Thin  seams  of  coal  also 
occulr  in  these  lower  Yoredale  beds  in  Yorkshire,  showing  that 
in  the  same  region  there  were  great  alternations  in  the  state  of 
the  surface.  For  at  successive  periods  in  the  same  area  there 
prevailed  first,  terrestrial  conditions  favourable  to  the  formation 
of  pure  coal,  secondly,  a  sea  of  some  depth  suited  to  the  for- 
mation of  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and,  thirdly,  a  supply  of 
muddy  sediment  and  sand,  furnishing  the  materials  for  sand- 
stone and  shale.  There  is  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Coal-measures  and  the  Millstone  Grit,  nor  between  the 
Millstone  Grit  and  underlying  Yoredale  rocks. 

On  comparing  a  series  of  vertical  sections  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  &om  Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire  into  North 
Lancashire  we  find,  says  Mr.  Hull,  within  a  distance  of  120 
miles  an  augmentation  of  the  sedimentary  materials  to  the  ex- 
hent  ol  16,000  feet. 
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Feet 

Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire    .        .        .  2,600 

North  Staffordshire 9,000 

South  Lancashire ' .         .         .         .         •         .  12,130 

North  Lancashire 18,700 

In  central  England,  where  the  sedimentary  beds  are  reduced 
to  about  3,000  feet  in  all,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  attains 
an  enormous  thickness,  according  to  Mr.  Hull's  estimate,  as 
much  as  4,000  feet  at  Ashbourne,  near  Derby.  To  a  certain 
extent,  therefore,  we  may  consider  the  calcareous  member  of 
the  formation  as  having  originated  simidtaneously  with  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  materials  of  grit,  sandstone,  and  shale,  with 
seams  of  coal ;  just  as  strata  composed  of  mud,  sand,  and 
pebbles,  several  thousand  feet  thick,  with  layers  of  vegetable 
matter,  are  now  in  the  process  of  formation  in  the  cypress 
swamps  and  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  while  coral  reefs,  are 
simultaneously  forming  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  in  the  sea 
of  the  Bermuda  Islands.  For  we  may  safely  conclude  that  in 
the  ancient  Carboniferous  ocean  those  marine  animals  which 
secreted  lime  were  never  freely  developed  in  areas  where  the 
rivers  poured  in  fresh  water  charged  with  sand  or  clay ;  and  the 
limestone  could  only  become  several  thousand  feet  thick  over 
parts  of  the  ocean  bed,  which  was  being  slowly  depressed,  the 
water  remaining  perfectly  clear  for  ages. 

The  calcareous  strata  of  the  Scotch  coal-fields,  those  of  Lan- 
arkshire, the  Lothians,  and  Fife  for  example,  are  very  insigni- 
ficant in  thickness  when  compared  to  those  of  England.  They 
consist  of  a  few  beds  intercalated  between  the  sandstones  and 
shales  containing  coal  and  ironstone,  the  combined  thickness  of 
all  the  limestones  amounting  to  no  more  than  150  feet.  The 
vegetation  of  some  of  these  northern  sedimentary  beds  contain- 
ing coal  may  be  older  than  any  of  the  coal-measures  of  central 
and  southern  England  as  being  coeval  with  the  Mountain  Lime- 
stone of  the  south.  In  Ireland  the  limestone  predominates 
over  the  coal-bearing  sands  and  shales.  We  may  infer  the 
former  continuity  of  several  of  the  coal-fields  in  northern  and 
central  England,  not  only  from  the  abrupt  manner  in  which 
they  are  cut  off  at  their  outcrop,  but  from  their  remarkable 
correspondence  in  the  succession  and  character  of  particular  beds. 
But  the  limited  extent  to  which  these  strata  are  exposed  at  the 
surface  is  not  merely  owing  to  their  former  denudation,  but  even 
in  a  still  greater  degree  to  their  having  been  largely  covered 
by  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  as  in  Cheshire  and  the  midland 
counties,  and  here  and  there  by  the  Permian  strata,  as  ixv 
Durham. 

.    82 
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It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  geologists 
that  the  coal-fields  6f  Yolrkshire  and  Lancashire  were  once  united, 
the  overlying  uppfer  C<Jal-m6asur6s,  Millstone  Grit,  and  Yore- 
dale  rocks  having*  beeA  subsequently  removed ;  but  what  is 
remarkable  is  the  ancient  dat^  no'W'  assigned  to  this  denudation, 
for  it  seems  that  a  thickness  of  no  less  than  10,000  feet  of  the 
coal-measures  had  been  carried  away  before  the  deposition  even 
of  the  lower  Permian  rocks  which  were  thrown  down  upon  the 
already  disturbed  truncated  edges  of  the  coalnstrata.^  The  car- 
boniferous strata  most  productive  of  workable  coal  have  so 
often  a  basin-shaped  arrangement  that  these  troughs  have  some- 
times been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  original  confor- 
mation of  the  surface  upon  which  the  beds  were  deposited.  But 
this  structure  is  really  owing  to  movements  of  upheaval  and 
subsidence  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  flexure  and  inclination 
of  the  beds  has  no  connection  with  the  original  geographical 
configuration  of  the  district. 

COAL-MEASUIIES. 

I  shall  now  treat  more  particularly  of  the  productive  coal- 
measures  and  their  mode  of  origin  and  organic  remains. 

Coal  formed  on  land. — In  South  Wales,  already  alluded  to, 
where  the  coal-measures  attain  a  thickness  of  10,000  feet,  the 
sandstones  and  shales  throughout  appear  to  have  been  formed 
in  water  of  moderate  depth,  dining  a  slow,  but  perhaps  inter- 
mittent, depression  of  the  surface,  in  a  region  to  which  rivers 
were  bringing  a  never-failing  supply  of  muddy  sediment  and 
sand.  The  same  area  was  alternately  covered  with  vast  forests, 
such  as  we  see  in  the  deltas  of  great  rivers  in  warm  climates, 
which  are  liable  to  be  submerged  beneath  fresh  or  salt  water 
should  the  land  sink  vertically  a  few  feet. 

In  one  section  near  Swansea,  in  South  Wales,  where  the 
total  thickness  of  the  coal-measures  is  3,246  feet,  we  learn  from 
Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  that  there  are  ten  principal  masses  of  sand- 
stone. One  of  these  is  500  feet  thick,  and  the  whole  of  them 
make  together  a  thickness  of  2,125  feet.  They  ar§  separated  by 
masses  of  shale,  varying  in  thickness  from  10  to  50  feet.  The 
intercalated  coal-beds,  sixteen  in  number,  are  generally  from 
1  to  5  feet  thick,  one  of  them,  which  has  two  or  three  layers  of 
clay  interposed,  attaining  9  feet.  At  other  points  in  the  same 
coal-field  the  shales  predominate  over  the  sandstones.  Great  as 
is  the  diversity  in  the  horizontal  extent  of  individual  coal-seams 
they  all  present  one  characteristic  feature,  in  having,  each  of 

*  Edward  Hull,  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.,vol.  xxiv.  p.  327. 
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them,  what  is  called  its  widerclay.  These  underclays,  co-exten- 
sive with  every  layer  of  coal,  consist  of  arenaceous  shale,  some- 
times called  fire-clay,  because  it  can  be  made  into  bricks  which 
stand  a  furnace  heat.  They  vary  in  thickness  from  6  inches  to 
more  than  10  feet ;  and  Sir  William  Logan  first  announced  in 
1841  that  they  were  regarded  by  the  colliers  in  South  Wales  as 
an  essential  accompaniment  of  each  of  the  eighty  or  more  seams 
of  coal  met  with  in  their  coal-field.  They  are  said  to  form  the 
floor  on  which  the  coal  rests  ;  and  some  of  them  have  a  slight 
admixture  of  carbonaceous  matter,  while  others  are  quite 
blackened  by  it. 

All  of  them,  as  Sir  William  Logan  pointed  out,  are  charac- 
terised by  enclosing  a  peculiar  species  of  fossil  plant  called 
Stigmaria,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  plants.  It  was  also  ob- 
served that,  while  in  the  overlying  shales  or  ^roof '  of  the  coal, 
ferns  and  trunks  of  trees  abound  without  any  Stigmarice,  and 
are  flattened  and  compressed,  those  singular  plants  of  the 
underclay  most  commonly  retain  their  natural  forms,  unflattened 
and  branching  freely,  sending  out  their  slender  rootlets,  for- 
merly thought  to  be  leaves,  through  the  mud  in  all  directions. 
Several  species  of  Stigmaria  had  long  been  known  to  botanists, 
and  described  by  them,  before  their  position  under  each  seam 
of  coal  was  pointed  out,  and  before  their  true  nature  as  the 
roots  of  trees  (some  having  been  actually  found  attached  to  the 
base  of  Sigillaria  stumps)  was  recognised.  It  was  conjectured 
that  they  might  be  aquatic,  perhaps  floating  plants,  which  some- 
times extended  their  branches  and  leaves  freely  in  fluid  mud^ 
in  which  they  were  finally  enveloped. 

Now  that  all  agree  that  these  underclays  are  ancient  soils,  it 
follows  that  in  every  instance  where  we  find  them  they  attest 
the  terrestrial  nature  of  the  plants  which  formed  the  overlying 
coal,  which  consists  of  the  trunks,  branches,  and  leaves  of  the 
same  plants.  The  trunks  have  generally  fallen  prostrate  in  the 
coal,  but  some  of  them  still  remain  at  right  angles  to  the  ancient 
soils  (see  fig.  443,  p.  402).  Professor  Goppert,  after  examining 
the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal-fields  of  Germany,  has  detected, 
in  beds  of  pure  coal,  remains  of  every  family  hitherto  known 
to  occur  fossil  in  the  carboniferous  rocks.  Many  seams,  he 
remarks,  are  rich  in  SigiUaricBy  Lepidodendray  and  Stigma/rice, 
the  latter  in  such  abundance  as  to  appear  to  form  the  bulk  of 
the  coal.  In  some  places,  almost  all  the  plants  were  calamites, 
in  others  ferns.  ^ 

Between  the  years  1837  and  1840,  six  fossil  trees  were  dis- 
covered in  the  coal-field  of  Lancashire,  where  it  is  intersected 

'  Quart.  GeoL  Journ.,  vol.  v.,  Mem.  ^p.  11 . 
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by  the  Bolton  Railway.     They  were  all  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  bed,  which  dips  about  15°  to  the  south.     The  dis- 
tance between  the  first  and  the  last  was  more  than  100  feet, 
and  the  roots  of  all  were  embedded  in  a  soft  argillaceous  shale. 
In  the  same  plane  with  the  roots  is  a  bed  of  coal,  eight  or  ten 
inches  thick,  which  has  been  found  to  extend  across  the  rail- 
way, or  to  the  distance  of  at  least  ten  yards.     Just  above  the 
covering  of  the  roots,  yet  beneath  the  coal-seam,  so  large  a 
quantity  of  the  Lepidostrohus  variabilis  was  discovered  enclosed 
in  nodides  of  hard  day,  that  more  than  a  bushel  was  collected 
from  the  small  openings  around  the  base  of  some  of  the  trees 
(see  figure  of  this  genus,  p.  417).     The  exterior  trunk  of  each 
was  marked  by  a  coating  of  friable  coal,  varying  from  one 
quarter  to  three-quarters  of    an  inch   in  thickness  ;    but   it 
crumbled  away  on  removing  the  matrix.     The  dimensions  of 
one  of  the  trees  is  15^  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  7^  feet 
at  the  top,  its  height  being  11  feet.     All  the  trees  have  large 
spreading  roots,  solid  and  strong,  sometimes  branching,  and 
traced  to  a  distance  of  several  feet,  and  presumed  to  extend 
much  farther. 

In  a  colliery  near  Newcastle  a  great  number  of  SigillaruB 
occur  in  the  rock  as  if  they  had  retained  the  position  in  which 
they  grew.     Not  less  than  thirty,  some  of  them  4  or  5  feet  in 
diameter,  were  visible  within  an  area  of  50  yards  square,  the 
interior  being  sandstone,  and  the  bark  having  been  converted 
into  coal.     Such  vertical  stems  are  familiar  to  our  coal  miners, 
under  the  name  of  'coal-pipes'  and  *  bell-moulds.'    They  are 
much  dreaded,  for  almost  every  year  in  the  Bristol^  Newcastle, 
and  other  coal-fields,  they  are  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents. 
Each  cylindrical  cast  of  a  tree,  formed  of  solid  sandstone,  and 
increasing  gradually  in  size  towards  the  base,  and  being  without 
branches,  has  its  whole  weight  thrown  downwards,  and  receives 
no  support  from  the  coating  of  friable  coal  which  has  replaced 
the  bark.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  cohesion  of  this  external 
layer  is  overcome,  the  heavy  column  falls  suddenly  in  a  perpen- 
dicular or  oblique  direction  from  the  roof  of  the  gallery  whence 
coal  has  been  extracted,  wounding  or  killing  the  workman  who 
stands  below.    It  is  strange  to  reflect  how  many  thousands  of 
these  trees  fell  originally  in  their  native  forests  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  gravity  ;  and  how  the  few  which  continued  to  stand 
erect,  obeying,  after  myriads  of  ages,  the  same  force,  are  cast 
down  to  immolate  their  human  victims. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  if,  instead  of  working  in  the  dark, 
the  miner  was  accustomed  to  remove  the  upper  covering  of 
rock  from  each  seam  of  coal,  and  to  expose  to  the  day  the  soils 
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on  which  ancient  forests  grew,  the  evidence  of  their  former 
growth  would  be  obvious.  Thus  in  South  Staffordshire  a  seam 
of  coal  was  laid  bare  in  the  year  1844,  in  what  is  called  an  open 
work  at  Parkfield  Colliery,  near  Wolverhampton.  In  the  space 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  the  stumps  of  no  less  than  seventy- 
three  trees  with  their  roots  attached  appeared,  as  shown  in  the 

Fig.  432. 


Ground  plan  of  a  fossil  forest,  Parkfield  Colliery,  near  Wolverhampton, 
showing  the  position  of  73  trees  in  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 

annexed  plan  (fig.  432),  some  of  them  more  than  8  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. The  tnmks,  broken  off  close  to  the  root,  were 
lying  prostrate  in  every  direction,  often  crossing  each  other. 
One  of  them  measured  15,  another  30  feet  in  length,  and  others 
less.  They  were  invariably  flattened  to  the  thickness  of  one  or 
two  inches,  and  converted  into  coal.  Their  roots  formed  part 
of  a  stratum  of  coal  10  inches  thick,  which  rested  on  a  layer  of 
clay  2  inches  thick,  below  which  was  a  second  forest,  resting  on  a 
2-foot  seam  of  coal.  Five  feet  below  this  again  was  a  third  forest 
with  large  stumps  of  Lepidodend/ra,  Cala/miteSy  and  other  trees. 

Slendingr  of  coal-seainA. — Both  in  England  and  North 
America  seams  of  coal  are  occasionally  observed  to  be  parted 
from  each  other  by  layers  of  clay,  sand,  and  shale,  and  after  they 
have  been  persistent  for  miles  to  come  together  and  blend  in  one 
single  bed,  which  is  then  found  to  be  equal  in  the  aggregate  to 
the  thickness  of  the  several  seams.  I  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  D. 
Rogers  a  remarkable  example  of  this  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
Shark  Mountain,  near  Pottsville,  in  that  State,  there  are  thir- 
teen seams  of  anthracite  coal,  some  of  them  more  than  six  feet 
thick,  separated  by  beds  of  white  quartzose  grit  and  a  conglo- 
merate of  quartz  pebbles,  often  of  the  size  of  a  hen'E  ^^^. 
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Between  Pottsville  and  the  Lehigh  Summit  Mine,  seven  of 
these  seams  of  coal,  at  first  widely  separated,  are,  in  the  course 
of  several  miles,  brought  nearer  and  nearer  together  by  the  gra- 
dual thinning  out  of  the  intervening  coarse-grained  strata  and 
their  accompanying  shales,  until  at  length  they  successively 
unite  and  form  one  mass  of  coal  between  forty  and  fifty  feet 
thick,  very  pure  on  the  whole,  though  with  a  few  thin  partings 
of  clay.  This  mass  of  coal  I  saw  quarried  in  the  open  air  at 
Mauch  Chunk,  or  the  Bear  Mountain.  The  origin  of  such  a 
vast  thickness  of  vegetable  remains  so  unmixed  on  the  whole 
with  earthy  ingredients,  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way 
than  by  the  growth,  during  thousands  of  years,  of  trees  and 
ferns,  in  the  manner  of  peat — a  theory  which  the  presence  of 
the  Stigmaria  in  situ  under  each  of  the  seven  layers  of  anthra- 
cite fully  bears  out.  The  rival  hypothesis,  of  the  drifting  of 
plants  into  a  sea  or  estuary,  leaves  the  non-intermixture  of 
sediment,  or  of  clay,  sand,  and  pebbles  with  the  pure  coal, 
wholly  unexplained. 

The  late  Mr.  Bowman  was  the  first  who  gave  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  distinct  coal-seams,  after 
maintaining  their  independence  for  miles,  may  at  length  unite, 
and  then  persist  throughout  another  wide  area  with  a  thickness 
equal  to  that  which  the  separate  seams  had  previously  main- 
tained. 

Fig.  433. 


Uniting  of  distinct  coal-seams. 

Let  A  c  be  a  3-foot  seam  of  coal  originally  laid  down  as  a  mass 
of  vegetable  matter  on  the  level  area  of  an  extensive  swamp, 
having  an  underclay  fg  through  which  the  Stigmarise  or  roots 
of  the  trees  penetrate  as  usual.  One  portion  b  c  of  this  seam  of 
coal  is  now  inclined  ;  the  area  of  the  swamp  having  subsided  as 
much  as  25  feet  at  e  c,  and  become  for  a  time  submerged  under 
salt,  fresh,  or  brackish  water.  Some  of  the  trees  of  the  original 
forest  ABC  fell  down,  others  continued  to  stand  erect  in  the 
new  lagoon,  their  stumps  and  part  of  their  trunks  becoming  gra- 
dually enveloped  in  layers  of  sand  and  mud,  which  at  length 
filled  up  the  new  piece  of  water  c  B. 

When  this  lagoon  has  been  entirely  silted  up  and  converted 
into  land,  the  forest-covered  surface  a  b  will  extend  once  more 
over  the  whole  area  a  b  e,  and  a  second  mass  of  vegetable  matter 
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D  B  forming  three  feet  more  of  coal  will  accumulate.  We  then 
find  in  the  region  e  o  two  seams  of  coal,  each  three  feet  thick, 
with  their  respective  underclays,  with  erect  buried  trees  based 
upon  the  surface  of  the  lower  coal,  the  two  seams  being  sepa- 
rated by  25  feet  of  intervening  shale  and  sandstone.  Whereas 
in  the  region  a  b,  where  the  growth  of  the  forest  has  never  been 
interrupted  by  submergence,  there  will  simply  be  one  seam  two 
yards  thick  corresponding  to  the  united  thickness  of  the  beds 
B  E  and  B  c.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  uninterrupted  growth 
of  plants  during  the  interval  of  time  required  for  the  filling  up 
of  the  lagoon  will  have  caused  the  vegetable  matter  in  the 
region  d  ABto  be  thicker  than  the  two  distinct  seams  e  and  c, 
and  no  doubt  there  would  actually  be  a  slight  excess  represent- 
ing one  or  more  generation  of  trees  and  plants  forming  the 
undergrowth ;  but  this  excess  of  vegetable  matter  when  com- 
pressed into  coal  would  be  so  insignificant  in  thickness  that  the 
miner  might  still  afl&rm  that  the  seam  da  throughout  the  area 
DAB  was  equal  to  the  two  seams  c  and  e. 

Caus«  of  the  purity  of  ooal. — The  purity  of  the  coal  itself, 
or  the  absence  in  it  of  earthy  particles  and  sand,  throughout 
areas  of  vast  extent,  is  a  fact  which  appears  very  difficidt  to 
explain  when  we  attribute  each  coal-seam  to  a  vegetation 
growing  in  swamps.  It  has  been  asked  how,  during  river  inun- 
dations capable  of  sweeping  away  the  leaves  of  ferns  and  the 
stems  and  roots  of  SigiUarice  and  other  trees,  could  the  waters 
fail  to  transport  some  fine  mud  into  the  swamps  ?  One  gene- 
ration after  another  of  tall  trees  grew  with  their  roots  in  mud, 
and  their  leaves  and  prostrate  trunks  formed  layers  of  vege- 
table matter,  which  was  afterwards  covered  with  mud  since 
turned  to  shale.  Yet  the  coal  itself,  or  altered  vegetable 
matter,  remained  all  the  while  unsoiled  by  earthy  particles. 
This  enigma,  however  perplexing  at  first  sight,  may,  I  think, 
be  solved  by  attending  to  what  is  now  taking  place  in  deltas. 
The  dense  growth  of  reeds  and  herbage  which  encompasses  the 
margins  of  forest-covered  swamps  in  the  valley  and  delta  of  the 
Mississippi  is  such  that  the  fluviatile  waters,  in  passing  through 
them,  are  filtered  and  made  to  clear  themselves  entirely  before 
they  reach  the  areas  in  which  vegetable  matter  may  accumulate 
for  centuries,  forming  coal  if  the  climate  be  favourable.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  the  least  intermixture  of  earthy  matter  in 
such  cases.  Thus  in  the  large  submerged  tract  called  the  '  Sunk 
Country,'  near  New  Madrid,  forming  part  of  the  western  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  erect  trees  have  been  standing 
ever  since  the  year  1811-12,  killed  by  the  ^great  earthquake  of 
that  date  ;  lacustrine  and  swamp  plants  h&v^  b^scw  ^g^^^^f^a^ 
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there  in  the  shallows,  and  several  rivers  have  annually  inun- 
dated the  whole  space,  and  yet  have  been  unable  to  carry  in  any 
sediment  within  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  morass,  so  dense  is 
the  marginal  belt  of  reeds  and  brushwood.  It  may  be  affirmed 
that  generally  in  the  '  cypress  swamps '  of  the  Mississippi  no 
sediment  mingles  with  the  vegetable  matter  accumulated  there 
from  the  decay  of  trees  and  semi-aquatic  plants.  As  a  singular 
proof  of  this  fact,  I  may  mention  that  whenever  any  part  of  a 
swamp  in  Louisiana  is  dried  up,  during  an  unusually  hot  season, 
and  the  wood  set  on  fire,  pits  are  burnt  into  the  ground  many 
feet  deep,  or  as  far  down  as  the  fire  can  descend,  without 
meeting  with  water,  and  it  is  then  found  that  'scarcely  any  re- 
siduum or  earthy  matter  is  left.  At  the  bottom  of  all  these 
'  cypress  swamps '  a  bed  of  clay  is  found,  with  r€K)ts  of  the  tall 
Cyprus  {TaacodM(/m  distichum),  just  as  the  underclays  of  the  coal 
are  filled  with  8tigma/ria, 

Conversion  of  bituminous  ooal  Intoantliraolte. — It  appears 
from  the  researches  of  Liebig  and  other  eminent  chemists,  that 
when  wood  and  vegetable  matter  are  buried  in  the  earth  exposed 
to  moisture,  and  partially  or  entirely  excluded  from  the  air,  they 
decompose  slowly  and  evolve  carbonic  acid  gas,  thus  parting 
with  a  portion  of  their  original  oxygen.  By  this  means,  they 
become  gradually  converted  into  lignite  or  wood-coal,  which 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen  than  wood  does.  A 
continuance  of  decomposition  changes  this  lignite  into  common 
or  bituminous  coal,  chiefly  by  the  discharge  of  carburetted  hy- 
drogen, or  the  gas  by  which  we  illuminate  our  streets  and  houses. 
According  to  Bischoff,  the  inflammable  gases  which  are  always 
escaping  from  mineral  coal,  and  are  so  often  the  cause  of  fatetl 
accidents  in  mines,  always  contain  carbonic  acid,  carburetted 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  olefiant  gas.  The  disengagement  of  all 
these  gradually  transforms  ordinary  or  bituminous  coal  into 
anthracite,  to  which  the  various  names  of  glance-coal,  coke, 
hard-coal,  culm,  and  many  others,  have  been  given. 

There  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  extent  to  which 
the  coal  has  in  different  regions  parted  with  its  gaseous  contents, 
and  the  amount  of  disturbance  which  the  strata  have  undergone. 
The  coincidence  of  these  phenomena  may  be  attributed  partly 
to  the  greater  facility  afforded  for  the  escape  of  volatile  matter, 
when  the  fracturing  of  the  rocks  has  produced  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  cracks  and  crevices.  The  gases  and  water  which  are 
made  to  penetrate  these  cracks  are  probably  rendered  the  more 
effective  as  metamorphic  agents  by  increased  temperature  de- 
rived from  the  interior.  It  is  well  known  that,  at  the  present 
pexiod,  thermal  waters  and  hot  vapours  l)urst  out  from  the 
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earth  during  earthquakes,  and  these  would  not  fail  to  promote 
the  disengagement  of  volatile  matter  from  the  carboniferous 
rocks. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  strata  of  coal  are  horizontal  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  where  the  late  Professor  H. 
D.  Rogers  pointed  out  that  they  were  most  bituminous  ;  but  as 
we  travel  south-eastward,  where  they  no  longer  remain  level  and 
unbroken,  the  same  seams  become  progressively  debitumenised 
in  proportion  as  the  rocks  become  more  bent  and  distorted. 
At  first  on  the  Ohio  river  the  proportion  of  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  other  volatile  matters  ranges  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent. 
Eastward  of  this  line,  on  the  Monongahela,  it  still  approaches 
forty  per  cent.,  where  the  strata  begin  to  experience  some  gentle 
flexures.  On  entering  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  where  the 
distinct  anticlinal  axes  begin  to  show  themselves,  but  before  the 
dislocations  are  considerable,  the  volatile  matter  is  generally  in 
the  proportion  of  eighteen  or  twenty  per  cent.  At  length,  when 
we  arrive  at  some  insulated  coal-fields  associated  with  the 
boldest  flexures  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  whore  the  strata 
have  been  actually  turned  over,  as  near  Pottsville,  we  find  the 
coal  to  contain  only  from  six  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  thus 
becoming  a  genuine  anthracite. 

Clay-Ironstone. — Bands  and  nodules  of  clay-ironstone  are 
common  in  the  coal-measures,  and  are  formed,  says  Sir  H.  De  la 
Beche,  of  carbonate  of  iron  mingled  mechanically  with  earthy 
matter,  like  that  constituting  the  shales.  Mr.  Kobert  Hunt,  of 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  instituted  a  series  of  experi- 
ments to  illustrate  the  production  of  this  substance,  and  found 
that  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  such  as  would  be  distributed 
through  all  coal  strata,  prevented  the  farther  oxidation  of  the 
proto-salts  of  iron,  and  converted  the  peroxide  into  protoxide 
by  taking  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid.  Such 
carbonic  acid,  meeting  with  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  solution, 
would  unite  with  it  and  form  a  carbonate  of  iron  ;  and  this 
mingling  with  fine  mud,  when  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  was 
removed,  might  form  beds  or  nodules  of  argillaceous  iron- 
stone.^ 

Intercalated  marine  beds  In  ooal-measares. — In  the  coal- 
fields both  of  Europe  and  America  the  association  of  fresh, 
brackish- water,  and  marine  strata  with  coal-seams  of  terrestri^ 
origin  is  frequently  recognised.  Thus,  for  example,  a  deposit 
near  Shrewsbury,  probably  formed  in  brackish  water,  has  been 
described  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  as  the  youngest  member  of  the 

3  Memoirs  of  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  i.  part  i.  pp.  61,  255,  &^» 
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M  of  that  dutrict,  at  the  point  where  they  &re  in 
contact  with  the  overljing  Fennian  group.  It  conaiata  of  Bhalea 
and  sandfltones  about  160  feet  thick,  with  coal  and  traces  of  plantg; 
including  a  bed  of  limestone  varying  from  2  to  9  feet  in  thick- 
ness, which  i»  cellular,  and  resemblea  aome  la«uBtrine  limeatonea 
of  France  and  Germany.  It  haa  been  traced  for  30  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  and  can  be  recognised  at  still  more  distant  pointa. 
The  characteristic  fossils  arc  a  amall  bivalve,  having  the  form 
of  a  Cydai  or  Cyrena,  alao  a  small  entomostracan,  Leperditia  in- 
fiata  (fig.  436),  and  the  amall  shell  of  a  minute  tubercular  annelid 
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of  an  extinct  genua  called  Mioroeonchas  (fig.  434)  allied  to  Spiror- 
bii.  In  many  coal-fields  there  are  freshwater  strata,  aome  of 
which  contain  ahells  termed  Anthracosia  and  Anthracomya,  and 
referred  to  the  family  UnionidcE  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  coal 
Beries  in  Yorkshire  there  is  one  thin  but  very  widely  spread 


I  LtiUri,  Martin, }.    Coat- 
YorkaMn  and  Laacnahire- 

stratum,  abounding  in  fishes  and  marine  shells,  such  as  Ootiia- 
tUes  Listen  (fig.  43l>),  Orthoceraa,  and  Avkviopecten  papyraeeus, 
Goldf.  (fig.  437). 

Xnaeota  In  Bnropeaii  coal. — Articulate  animals  of  the  genus 
Scorpion  were  found  by  Count  Sternberg  in  1835  in  the  coal- 
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measvirea  of  Bohemia,  and  about  the  same  time  in  those  of 
Coalbrook  Dale  by  Mr.  Preatwioh,  where  fdao  true  insects  such 
as  beetles  of  the  family  Cwrculwnidce,  a  neuropterouB  insect  of 
the  genus  Corydalis,  and  another  related  tu  the  Phaemidce,  have 
been  found. 

From  the  coal  of  Wetting  in  Westphalia  several  specimens  of 
the  cockroach  or  Blatta  family,  and  tlie  wing  of  a,  cricket  (Acri- 
dites),  have  heen  described  by  Germar.  Professor  Goldenbeig 
published,  in  1864,  descriptions  of  no  Ibbh  than  twelve  species 
of  [insects  from  the  nodular  day'-ironstone  of  Saarbrilck,  near 
TrfevBB.'  Among  them  are  several  BlattiiujE,  three  species  of 
Nextroptera,  one  beetle  of  the  ScarahaTis  family,  a  grasshopper 
ot  ,locust,  Gryllaorii  (see  fig.  438),  and  severed  white  ants  or 


Termites.  Professor  Qoldenbei^  showed  me,  in  1S64,  the  wing 
of  a  white  ant,  found  low  down  in  the  productive  coal-measures 
of  Saarbriick,  in  the  interior  of  a  flattened  Lepidodendron.  It 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  any  known  living  species  of  the 
same  genus. 

Carboninrana  amplilbla — Kabrrlntliciaoiin.— No  verte- 
brated  animals  more  highly  organised  than  fishes  were  known 
to  occur  in  rocks  ot  higher  antiquity  than  the  Permian  until 
the  year  1843,  when  the  A'pateon,  pededria,  fifeyer,  was  dis- 
covered in  the  coal-measures  of  Milnater-Appel  in  Bheuiah 
Bavaria. 

Four  years  later,  in  1847,  Professor  Von  Dechen  found 
remains  of  other  species  of  Amphibia  in  the  Saarbriick  coal- 
field above  alluded  to.  These  were  described  by  the  lata  Pro- 
fessor Goldfuaa  under  the  generic  name  ot  Archegosaurua,  but 
we  owe  our  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  their  structure  to  the 
investigations  of  Von  Meyer.  The  annexed  drawing  shows  the 
skull,  thoracic  plate,  scapula;,   vertehrte,  and  ribs  of  Archego- 

*  PstoonL  Danker  ami  V.  Meyer,  voL  iv.  p.  17. 
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«aurut  JDecheni,     Among  the  more  rem&rkable  features  of  A  rche- 
ffofounw  are,   firstly,  the  complete  protection  of    the  upper 


surface  of  the  sknll  by  bony  plates,  which  fit  accurately  together 
at  all  stages  of  growth  ;  secondly,  the  thoracic  shield,  consisting 
of  three  bony  plates,  of  which  the 
two  outer  overlap  the  central  one  ; 
thirdly  the  ventral   armour,   com- 
.   posed  of  numerous  imbricated  bony 
'   Bcutea  (fig.  440)  disposed  diagonally 
upon  the  under  surface,  between 
ArdugornvmsmMHii,  (ioiar.        the    fore    and    hind    limbs.     The 
'*''^'  '  teeth  resemble  those  of  Mastodon- 

saunu  (p.  359),  but  the  folding  of  the  dentinal  wall  is  less  com- 
plex. Unliko  its  nearest  alhes,  .^rtAejosaiiriuretaiiied  through- 
out life  imperfectly  ossified  or  Notoohordal  vertebne.  Tlie 
total  length  of  a  largeindividiialmayhavebeen  about  seven  feet. 


n.] 


LABYKINTHOBOKTA. 


Some  of  the  peculiaritieB  of  Ar^Aegoaaiirus  suggest  a  com 
pariBon  with  (>oco(Iii«i,biitita  true  affinity  is  with  the  Amphibia. 
It  ma;  be  included,  together  with  the  Triassic  Lab^rintho- 
don    and  Bome    Carboniferous    genera  to  be  mentioned  im- 
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mediately  in  the  order  Labyrinthodonta,  a  group  co-ordinate 
with  the  recent  orders,  Batrachia  (leaping  Amphibia),  Urodela 
(tailed  Amphibia),  and  Gymnophiona  (snake- like  Amphibia),  and 
most  nearly  connected  with  the  two  latter. 
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Since  the  first  discovery  of  Garbonif erous  Labyrinthodonts  in 
Germany,  many  additional  genera  and  species  haye  been  brought 
to  light.  There  are  now  established,  according  to  Mr.  Miall,  at 
least  seventeen  genera,  most  of  which  have  occurred  in  the 
British  Isles,  particularly  in  the  coal-fields  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Northumberland,  Kilkenny,  and  Stafibrdshire.  One 
example  has  been  discovered  in  the  Yoredale  Hocks  of  North 
Yorkshire.* 

Lahyrinthodont  footprints  in  American  ccal-me(isures. — In 
1844,  the  very  year  when  the  Apateon,  before  mentioned,  of  the 
coal  was  first  met  with  in  the  country  between  the  Moselle  and 
the  Rhine,  Dr.  King  published  an  account  of  the  footprints  of  a 
large  reptile  discovered  by  him  in  North  America.  These  occur 
in  the  coal-strata  of  Greensburg,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  when 
in  that  countiy  in  1846.  The  footmarks  were  first  observed 
standing  out  in  relief  from  the  lower  surface  of  slabs  of  sand- 
stone, resting  on  thin  layers  of  fine  unctuous  clay.  I  brought 
away  one  of  these  masses,  which  is  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing drawing  (fig.  441).  It  displays,  together  with  footprints, 
the  casts  of  cracks  (a,  a')  of  various  sizes.  The  origin  of  such 
cracks  in  clay,  and  casts  of  the  same,  has  before  been  explained, 
and  referred  to  the  drying  and  ahrinlHTig  of  mud,  and  the  sub- 
sequent pouring  of  sand  into  open  crevices.  It  will  be  seen 
that  some  of  the  cracks,  as  at  6,  c,  traverse  the  footprints,  and 
produce  distortion  in  them,  as  might  have  been  expected,  for 
the  mud  must  have  been  soft  when  the  animal  walked  over  it 
and  left  the  impressions ;  whereas,  when  it  afterwards  dried  up 
and  shrank,  it  would  be  too  hard  to  receive  such  indentations. 

We  may  assume  that  the  reptile  which  left  these  prints  on 
the  ancient  sands  of  the  coal-measures  was  an  air-breather,  be- 
cause its  weight  would  not  have  been  sufGlcient  under  water  to 
have  made  impressions  so  deep  and  distinct.  The  same  con- 
clusion is  also  borne  out  by  the  casts  of  the  cracks  above 
described,  for  they  show  that  the  clay  had  been  exposed  to  the 
air  and  sun,  so  as  to  have  dried  and  shrunk. 

Vova  Sootla  eoal-measores. — ^The  sedimentary  strata  in 
which  thin  seams  of  coal  occur,  attain  a  thickness,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  18,000  feet  in  the  North  of  England  exclusive  of  the 
Mountain  Limestone,  and  are  estimated  by  Yon  Dechen  at  over 
20,000  feet  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  But  the  finest  example  in  the 
world  of  a  natural  exposure  in  a  continuous  section  ten  miles 
long,  occurs  in  the  sea-cliffs  bordering  a  branch  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  in  Nova  Scotia.  These  clifOs,  caUed  the  *  South  Joggins, 

*  L.  C.  Mlall,  Report  on  Lab3rrinthodoiita,  Brit.  Assoc  Bradford,  1873. 
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wliich  I  first  examined  in  1842,  and  afterwards  with  Dr.  Dawson 
in  1845,  have  lately  been  admirably  described  by  the  last- 
mentioned  geologist^  in  detail,  and  his  evidence  is  most  valu- 
able as  showing  how  large  a  portion  of  this  dense  mass  was 
formed  on  land,  or  in  swamps  where  terrestrial  vegetation 
flourished,  or  in  freshwater  lagoons.  His  computation  of  the 
thickness  of  the  whole  series  of  carboniferous  strata  as  exceed- 
ing three  miles,  agrees  with  the  measurement  made  indepen- 
dently by  Sir  William  Logan  in  his  survey  of  this  coast. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  vast  succession  of 
strata,  comprising  some  marine  as  well  as  many  freshwater  and 
terrestrial  formations,  there  is  any  repetition  of  the  same  beds. 
There  are  no  faults  to  mislead  the  geologist,  and  cause  him  to 
count  the  same  beds  over  more  than  once,  while  some  of  the 
same  plants  have  been  traced  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  series,  and  are  distinct  from  the  flora  of  the  antecedent 
Devonian  formation  of  Canada.  Eighty-one  seams  of  coal, 
varying  in  thickness  from  an  inch  to  about  five  feet,  have  been 
discovered,  and  no  less  than  seventy-one  of  these  have  been 
actually  exposed  in  the  sea-clifls. 

In  the  annexed  section  (fig.  442),  which  I  examined  in  1842, 

Fig.  442. 
Goal  with  upright  trees.  Sandstone  and  gftiale. 
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Section  of  the  clifb  of  the  South  Joggins,  near  Minudie,  Nova  Scotia. 

c.  Grindstone.  d,  g.  Alternations  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal  containing 

upright  trees.         e,/.  Portion  of  cliff,  given  on  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  443. 
/.  4-foot  coal,  main  seam.        A,  i.  Shale  with  freshwater  mussels,  see  p.  411. 

the  beds  from  c  to  i  are  seen  all  dipping  the  same  way,  their 
average  inclination  being  at  an  angle  of  24°  S.S.W.  The 
vertical  height  of  the  cliffs  is  from  150  to  200  feet ;  and  betweep 
d  and  g — ^in  which  space  I  observed  seventeen  trees  in  an  up- 
right position,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  at  right  angles  to  the 
planes  of  stratification — I  counted  nineteen  seams  of  coal, 
varying  in  thickness  from  2  inches  to  4  feet.  At  low  tide  a  fine 
horizontal  section  of  the  same  beds  is  exposed  to  view  on  the 
beach,  which  at  low  tide  extends  sometimes  200  yards  from  the 
base  of  the  cliff.  The  thickness  of  the  beds  alluded  to,  between 
d  and  g,  is  about  2,500  feet,  the  erect  trees  consisting  chiefly  of 
large  SigillarlcBy  occurring  at  ten  distinct  levels,  one  above  the 
other.  The  usual  height  of  the  buried  trees  seen  by  me  was 
from  6  to  8  feet ;  but  one  trunk  was  about  25  feet  high  and 
4  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  considerable  bulge  at  the  base.    In 

^  Acadian  Geology,  2nd  edit.  1868. 
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no  iiutance  could  I  detect  aaj  trunk  in'tersecting  a  layer  of  cotd, 
however  thin ;  and  most  of  the  trees  terminated  downwards  in 
seams  of  coal.  Some  few  only  were  based  on  clay  and  shaJe  ; 
none  of  them,  ezoept  CalamifeSf  on  sandHtone.  The  erect  trees, 
therefore,  appeared  in  general  to  have  grown  on  beds  of  vege- 
table matter.     In  the  iinderclays  Stiginaria  abounds. 

These  root-bearing  beds  have  been  found  under  aU  the  coal- 
eeams,  and  such  old  roiIr  are  at  present  the  most  destructible 
masaea  in  the  whole  cliff,  the  Handatones  and  laminated  ahales 
being  harder  and  more  capable  of  resiating  the  action  of  the 
waves  and  the  weather.  Originally  the  reverse  was  doubtlesa 
true,  for  in  the  existing  delta  of  the  Misaissippi  those  clays  in 
which  the  innumerable  roots  of  the  deciduous  cypress  and  other 
swamp  treea  ramify  in  all  directions  are  seen  to  withstand  far 
more  effectually  the  undermining  power  of  the  river,  or  of  the 
lea  at  the  base  of  the  delta,  than  do  beds  of  loose  sand  or  layers 
of  mud  not  supporting  trees.  It  is  obvious  that  if  this  sand  or 
mud  be  afterwards  consolidated  and  turned  to  sandstone  and 
hard  shale,  it  would  be  the  least  destructible. 

In  regard  to  the  plants,  they  belong  to  the  same  genera, 
and  most  of  them  to  the  same  species,  as  thoae  met  with  in  the 
distant  coal-fields  of  Europe.  Dr.  Dawson  has  enumerated 
more  than  150  species,  two-thirds  of  which  are  European,  a 
greater  agreement  than  con  be  said  to  exist  between  the  same 
Nova  Scotia  flora  and  that  of  the  coal-fields  of  the  United 
States.      By  referring  to  the  section,  fig.   442,  the  position  of 

Flg.44». 


Erect  fouil  tarn     Co»l  mwuia,  Nova  BcotU 

the  four  foot  coal  will  be  perceived,  and  in  fig  443  (  a  section 

made  by  me  in  1842  of  a  small  portion)  that  from  e  to/of  the 
same  cliff  is  exhibited,  in  order  to  show  the  manner  of  occur- 
rence of  erect  fossil  trees  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  the 
inclined  akata. 
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In  the  sandstone,  which  filled  their  interiors,  I  frequently 
observed  fem-leaves,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  Stigmaria, 
which  had  evidently  entered  together  with  sediment  after  the 
trunk  had  decayed  and  become  hollow,  and  while  it  was  still 
standing  under  water.  Thus  the  tree,  a,  fig.  443,  represented 
in  the  bed  c  in  the  section,  fig.  442,  is  a  hollow  trunk  5  feet 
8  inches  in  length,  traversing  several  strata,  and  cut  off  at  the 
top  by  a  layer  of  clay  2  feet  thick,  on  which  rests  a  seam  of 
coal  {by  fig.  443)  1  foot  thick.  On  this  coal  again  stood  two 
large  trees  (c  and  d),  while  at  a  greater  height  the  trees  /  and  g 
rest  upon  a  thin  seam  of  coal  (e),  and  above  them  is  an  under- 
clay,  supporting  the  4-foot  coal. 

Occasionally  the  layers  of  matter  in  the  inside  of  the  tree  are 
more  numerous  than  those  without ;  but  it  is  more  common  in 
the  coal-measures  of  all  countries  to  find  a  cylinder  of  pure 
sandstone — the  cast  of  the  interior  of  a  tree — intersecting  a 
great  many  alternating  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone,  which 
originally  enveloped  the  trunk  as  it  stood  erect  in  the  water. 
Such  a  want  of  correspondence  in  the  materials  outside  and 
inside,  is  just  what  we  might  expect  if  we  reflect  on  the  difference 
of  time  at  which  the  deposition  of  sediment  will  take  place  in 
the  two  cases  ;  the  embedding  of  the  tree  having  gone  on  for 
many  years  before  its  decay  had  made  much  progress.  In 
many  places  distinct  proof  is  seen  that  the  enveloping  strata 
took  years  to  accumulate,  for  some  of  the  sandstones  surround- 
ing erect  sigillarian  trunks  support  at  different  levels  roots  and 
stems  of  Catamites  ;  the  Cala/mites  having  begun  to  grow  after 
the  older  Sigillarice  had  been  partially  buried. 

The  general  absence  of  structure  in  the  interior  of  the  large 
fossH  trees  of  the  Coal  impHes  the  very  durable  nature  of  their 
bark,  as  compared  with  their  woody  portion.  The  same  dif- 
ference of  durability  of  bark  and  wood  exists  in  modem  trees, 
and  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Dawson,  in  the  forests 
of  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  Canoe  Birch  (Betula  papyracea)  has 
such  tough  bark  that  it  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  ihe  swamps 
looking  externally  sound  and  fresh,  although  consisting  simply 
of  a  hollow  cylinder  with  all  the  wood  decayed  and  gone. 
When  portions  of  such  trunks  have  become  submerged  in  the 
swamps  they  are  sometimes  found  filled  with  mud.  One  of  the 
erect  fossil  trees  of  the  South  Joggins  15  feet  in  height,  occurring 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  main  coal,  has  been  shown  by  Dr. 
Dawson  to  have  a  coniferous  structure,  so  that  some  Coniferce  of 
the  Coal  period  grew  in  the  same  swamps  as  SigillaruB,  just 
as  now  the  deciduous  Cypress  {Taxodvwm  diatich/um)  abounds 
in  the  marshes  of  Louisiana  even  to  the  edge  oi  tVie  ^i^*^ 
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When  the  carboniferous  forests  sank  below  high-water  mark, 
a  species  of  Spi/rorbis  or  Serpula  (fig.  434,  p.  396),  attached  itself 
to  the  outside  of  the  stumps  and  stems  of  the  erect  trees, 
adhering  occasionally  even  to  the  interior  of  the  bark — another 
proof  that  the  process  of  envelopment  was  very  gradual.  These 
hoUow  upright  trees,  covered  with  innimierable  marine  annelids, 
reminded  me  of  a  ^  cane-brake,'  as  it  is  commonly  called,  con- 
sisting of  tall  reeds,  Anmdvnaria  macrosperma,  which  I  saw  in 
1846,  at  the  Balize,  or  extremity  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi. 
Although  these  reeds  are  freshwater  plants,  they  were  covered 
with  barnacles,  having  been  killed  by  an  incursion  of  salt  water 
over  an  extent  of  many  acres,  where  the  sea  had  for  a  season 
usurped  a  space  previously  gained  from  it  by  the  river.  Yet 
the  dead  reeds,  in  spite  of  this  change,  remained  standing  in 
the  soft  mud,  enabling  us  to  conceive  how  easily  the  larger 
SigUlaruBy  hollow  as  they  were  but  supported  by  strong  roots, 
may  have  resisted  an  incursion  of  the  sea. 

The  high  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  rising  more  than  60  feet, 
are  so  destructive  as  to  undermine  and  sweep  away  continually 
the  whole  face  of  the  cliflfs,  and  thus  a  new  crop  of  erect  fossil 
trees  is  brought  into  view  every  three  or  four  years.  They  are 
known  to  extend  over  a  space  between  two  or  three  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  more  than  twice  that  distance  from  east  to 
west,  being  seen  in  the  banks  of  streams  intersecting  the  coal- 
field. 

Structv/re  of  Coal. — The  bituminous  coal  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
similar  in  composition  and  structure  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
being  chiefly  derived  from  Sigillaroid  trees  mixed  with  leaves 
of  ferns  and  of  a  Lycopodiaceous  tree  called  Cordaites  (Noeg- 
gerathia,  &c.,  for  genus  see  fig.  431,  p.  383),  supposed  by 
Dawson  to  have  been  deciduous,  and  which  had  broad  parallel 
veined  leaves  without  a  mid-rib.  On  the  surface  of  the  seams 
of  coal  are  large  quantities  of  mineral  charcoal,  which  doubtless 
consist,  as  Dr.  Dawson  suggests,  of  fragments  of  wood  which 
decayed  in  the  open  air,  as  would  naturally  be  expected  in 
swamps  where  so  many  erect  trees  were  preserved.  Beds  of 
cannel-coal  display,  says  Dr.  Dawson,  such  a  microscopical 
structure  and  chemical  composition  as  shows  them  to  have  been 
of  the  nature  of  fine  vegetable  mud  such  as  accumulates  in  the 
shallow  ponds  of  modem  swamps.  It  appears  that  in  these 
cannel-coals  the  spore-cases  of  Lepidodendra  are  often  more 
abundant  than  in  the  ordinary  coal.  Professor  Huxley  has 
ascertained  that  in  the  Better-Bed  coal  of  Lowmoor  (see  a  b, 
fig.  444)  the  spores  and  sporangia  constitute  a  very  large  mass 
of  the  deposit,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  recent '  White 
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Coal'  of  Australia  (o,  fig.  448).'  Pirofesoor  MorriB  in  1836 
affirmed  that  these  bodies  were  the  spore-cases  of  a  plant  allied 
to  the  living  club-mosses,  and  Mr.  Carruthers  a  few  jears  ago 


m  the '  WIUU  Coal,' 
All  lliese  flpirea  an  enlargBfl  abont  16  aiuueterB. 
The  bodies  here  culled  Spoian^ia  an  b;  ■orae  penons  oooaldercd  to  be  Mnm- 
tporet ;  uid  those  called  ^^ru,  to  be  Microtportt, 

confirmed  this  opinion  by  finding  the  discoidol  sacs  adhering  to 
the  leaves  of  the  fossilised  cone  which  produced  them.  Hb 
named  the  plant  FUmmgiUs  gracilis  because  Proteaaor  Fleming 
had  previously  pointed  out  similar  bodies  in  the  coal  of  Scot- 
land. Professor  Huxloy  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  English 
coal  is  largely  composed  of  these  bodies,  but  Principal  Dawson, 
who  has  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  81  coal-seams  in 
Nova  Scotia  both  tit  dtu  and  in  specimens  under  the  microscope, 
states  that  'he  could  only  rec<^nise  the  bodies  called  by  him 
Sporangites  in  sixteen  seams,  and  of  these  only  four  had  the 
rounded  Lycopodiaceous  spore-cases  similar  to  those  of  Flemin- 
gites.'  He  maintains,  therefore,  that  Sporangite  beds  are 
exceptional  among  coals,  and  that  cortical  and  woody  matters 
are  the  most  abundant  ingredients  in  all  the  ordinary  kinds 
and  he  does  not  think  that  the  coala  uf  England  are  likely  to 
prove  an  exception.  °     The  iinderclaya  are  loamy  soils,  which 

'  Huxlev.Conternporary  Review,  ^  DnwsoD,   Spore-cnses   in   Coal, 

]S70i  and  Critiques  and  Addiei^sHi,  Silliinan'a  Joum.  of  Science,  18T1 
p.  92.  p.  SGI. 
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must  have  been  sufficiently  above  water  to  admit  of  drainage, 
and  the  absence  of  sulphurates,  and  the  occurrence  of  carbonate 
of  iron  in  them,  prove  that  when  they  existed  as  soils,  rain- 
water, and  not  sea-water  percolated  them.  With  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  AsterophyUites  (see  fig.  465,  p.  418),  there  is  a 
remarkable  absence  from  the  coal-measures  of  any  form  of 
v^etation  properly  aquatic,  the  true  coal  being  a  sub-aerial 
accumulation  in  soil  that  was  wet  and  swampy  but  not  perma- 
nently submerged. 

Alr-breatbeTs  of  tbe  coal. — If  we  have  rightly  interpreted 
the  evidence  of  the  former  existence  at  more  than  eighty 
different  levels  of  forests  of  trees,  some  of  them  of  vast  extent, 
and  which  lasted  for  ages,  giving  rise  to  a  great  accumulation 
of  vegetable  matter,  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether  there  were  not 
many  air-breathing  inhabitants  of  these  same  regions.  As  yet 
no  remains  of  mammalia  or  birds  have  been  found,  a  negative 
character  common  at  present  to  all  the  Palaeozoic  formations, 
but  in  1852  the  osseous  remains  of  an  amphibian,  the  first  ever 
met  with  in  the  Carboniferous  strata  of  the  American  continent, 
were  found  by  Dr.  Dawson  and  myself.  We  detected  them  in 
the  interior  of  one  of  the  erect  Si^llanss  before  alluded  to  as  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  tree  was  about 
2  feet  in  diameter,  and  consisted  of  an  external  cylinder  of 
bark,  converted  into  coal,  and  an  internal  stony  axis  of  black 
sandstone,  or  rather  mud  and  sand  stained  black  by  carbon- 
aceous matter,  and  cemented  together  with  fragments  of  wood 
into  a  rock.  These  fragments  were  in  the  state  of  charcoal, 
and  seem  to  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  ti'ee  while 
it  was  rotting  away.  The  skull,  jaws,  and  vertebrae  of  an 
amphibian,  probably  about  2J  feet  in  length  {Detidrerpeton 
Acadiaivum,  Owen),  were  scattered  through  this  stony  matrix. 
The  shell,  also,  of  a  Fupa  (see  fig.  446,  p.  408),  the  first  land- 
shell  ever  met  with  in  the  coal,  or  in  beds  older  than  the 
tertiary,  was  observed  in  the  same  stony  mass.  Dr.  Wyman  of 
Boston  pronounced  the  reptile  to  be  allied  in  structure  to 
MonohrcmchiLs  and  Menopoma,  species  of  amphibians  now 
inhabiting  the  North  Ajnerican  rivers.  The  same  view  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Professor  Owen,  who  also  pointed  out 
the  resemblance  of  the  cranial  plates  to  those  seen  in  the  skull 
of  Archegosaurus  and  LaJbyrinthodon,^  Whether  the  creature 
had  crept  into  the  hollow  tree  while  its  top  was  still  open  to 
the  air,  or  whether  it  was  washed  in  with  mud  during  a  flood, 
or  in  whatever  other  manner  it  entered,  must  be  matter  of 
conjecture. 

•  Geo!.  Quart  Joum.,  vol.  ix.  p.  58. 
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Footprints  of  two  reptiles  of  diflferent  sizes  had  previously 
been  observed  by  Dr.  Harding  and  Dr.  Gesner  on  ripple-marked 
flags  of  the  lower  coal-measures  of  Nova  Scotia  (No.  2,  fig.  451, 
p.  411),  evidently  made  by  quadrupeds  walking  on  the  ancient 
beach,  or  out  of  the  water,  just  as  the  recent  Menopoma  is 
sometimes  observed  to  do. 

The  remains  of  a  second  and  smaller  species  of  Dendrerpeton, 
J).  Oweniy  were  also  found  accompanying  the  larger  one,  and 
still  retaining  some  of  its  dermal  appendages  ;  and  in  the  same 
tree  were  the  bones  of  a  third  small  lizard-like  reptile,  Hylono- 
mus  Lyellij  7  inches  long,  with  stout  hind  limbs,  and  fore  limbs 
comparatively  slender,  supposed  by  Dr.  Dawson  to  be  capable 
of  walking  and  running  on  land.^ 

In  a  second  specimen  of  an  erect  stump  of  a  hollow  tree  15 
inches  in  diameter,  the  ribbed  bark  of  which  showed  that  it  was 
a  Sigillaria,  and  which  belonged  to  the  same  forest  as  the  speci- 
men examined  by  us  in  1852,  Dr.  Dawson  obtained  not  only 
fifty  specimens  of  Pn>pa  vetusta  (fig.  446),  and  nine  skeletons  of 
reptiles  belonging  to  four  species,  but  also  several  exan^les  of 
an  articulated  animal  resembling  the  recent  centipede  or  gaily 
worm,  a  creature  which  feeds  on  decayed  vegetable  matter  (see 
fig.  445).  Under  the  microscope,  the  head,  with  the  eyes,  man- 
Fig.  445. 
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Xylohivs  aigiUaricBy  Dawson.    Coal,  Nova  Scotia  and  Great  Britain. 
a.  Natural  size.    h.  Anterior  part,  magnified,    c.  Caudal  extremity,  magnified. 

dible,  and  labrum  are  well  seen.  It  is  interesting,  as  being  the 
earliest  known  representative  of  the  myriapods,  none  of  which 
had  previously  been  met  with  in  rocks  older  than  the  oolite  or 
lithographic  slate  of  Germany. 

Some  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  first  Pupa,  Dr.  Dawson, 
carefully  examining  the  same  great  section  containing  so  many 
buried  forests  in  the  cliflfe  of  Nova  Scotia,  discovered  another 
bed,  separated  from  the  tree  containing  Dendrerpeton  by  a 
mass  of  strata  more  than  1,200  feet  thick.  As  there  were  21 
seams  of  coal  in  this  intervening  mass,  the  length  of  time  com- 
prised in  the  interval  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  mere  thick- 
ness of  the  sandstones  and  shales.      This  lower  bed  is  an  under- 

^  Dawson,  Air-Breathers  of  the  Coal  in  Nova  Scotia.    Montreal^  IB^S. 
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day  7  feet  thick,  with  stigmarian  rootlets,  and  the  amall  land- 
eh^  occurring  in  it  are  in  all  stages  of  growth.  They  are 
chiefly  confined  to  a  layer  about  2  inches  thick,  and  are  uimuxed 
irith  any  aquatic  shells.  They  were  all  originally  entire  when 
imbedded,  but  are  moat  of  them  now  crushed,  flattened,  and 
distorted  by  pressure  ;  they  muBt  have  been  accumulated,  says 
Dr.  Dawson,  in  mud  deposited  in  a  pond  or  creek. 

The  surface  striie  of  Pupa  vetusta,  when  magnified  50  dia- 
meters, present  exactly  the  same  appearance  aa  a  portion  cor- 
responding  in  size  of  the  common  English  Piipa  juniperi  (  —  P. 
geeale),  and  the  internal  hexagonal  cells,  magnified  600  diameters, 
ahow  the  internal  structure  of  the  fosail  and  recent  Pupa  to  be 
identical,  Tn  1866°  Dr.  Dawson  discovered  in  this  lower  bed, 
so  full  of  the  Pupa,  another  land-aheU  of  the  genus  Helix  (sub- 
genus Zonites)  (see  fig.  447). 


Zmilei  (Com/ltii)  prlKui,  Cumenter, 
b.  MBglllfled. 

None  of  the  reptiles  obtained  from  the  coal-measures  of  the 
South  Joggjns  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  labyrinthodonts, 
but  some  were  of  very  great  size,  two  caudal  Tertebrie  found  by 
Mr.  Marsh  in  1862  measuring  two  and  a  half  incheain  diameter, 
and  implying  a  gigantic  aquatic  amphibian  with  a  powerful 
Bwiumiing  tail. 

Except  aome  obscure  traces  of  an  insect  found  by  Dr,  Dawson 
in  a  coprolite  of  a  terrestrial  reptile  occurring  in  a  fosail  tree, 
no  specimen  of  this  class  has  been  brought  to  light  in  the 
Joggins.  But  Mr.  James  Barnes  found  in  a  bed  of  shale  at 
Little  Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton,  the  wing  of  an  Ephemera, 
which  must  have    measured  7  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 

»  DHWPon,  Acadian  Geologi-,  1868,  p.  R85. 
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expanded  wings,  larger  than  any  known  living  insect  of  the 
NenropterouB  family. 

That  we  should  have  made  so  little  progress  in  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  terrestrial  fauna  of  the  Coal  is  certainly  a 
mystery ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  wonder  at  the  extreme  rarity 
of  insects,  seeing  how  few  are  known  in  the  carboniferous  rocks 
of  Europe,  worked  for  centuries  before  America  was  discovered, 
and  now  quarried  on  so  enormous  a  scale.  These  European 
rocks  have  not  yet  produced  a  single  tand-sheU,  in  spite  of  the 
millions  of  tons  of  coal  annually  extracted,  and  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  soUs  replete  with  the  fossil  roots  of  trees  and  the  erect 
trunks  and  stumps  preserved  in  the  position  in  which  they  grew. 
In  many  large  coal-fields  we  continue  as  much  in  the  dark  re- 
specting the  invertebrate  air-breathers  then  living  as  if  the  coal 
had  been  thrown  down  in  mid-ocean.  The  early  date  of  the 
Carboniferous  strata  cannot  explain  the  enigma,  because  we 
know  that  while  the  land  supported  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  the 
contemporaneous  seas  swarmed  with  life — with  Articulata,  Afol- 
luaca,  Radiata,  and  Fishes.  The  perplexity  in  which  we  are 
involved  when  we  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  may  be  owing 
partly  to  our  want  of  diligence  as  collectors,  but  still  more  per- 
haps to  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  foesilisation  of 
land-animals,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree. 

Carbonir«roaB  rftln-printa.— At  various  levels  in  the  coal 


rain  prints  with       nntracta  (a  t 

(J&peBrelon.huvtLSoutia.    NBtorslaue. 

Tig.  449.  Caste  of  n^-print*  on  a  portion  ol  the  same  ilab  (Kg.  44S>,  Kea  fa>  projeot 

Qn  the  under  Bids  irf  an  incumbent  layer  of  Bienawom  ahaJe.    NatiinJ  Bise. 

The  anaw  repmantfl  Gio  Bnppoeed  diiodJorj  of  tl»  ahower. 

measures  of  Nova  Scotia  ripple-marked  sandstonea,  «ni  A«i«». 
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with  nun-prints,  were  seen  by  Dr.  Dawson  and  myself,  but 
still  more  perfect  impressions  of  rain  were  discovered  by  Mr. 
Brown  near  Sydney  in  the  adjoining  island  of  Cape  Breton. 
They  consist  of  very  delicate  markings  on  greenish  slates, 
accompanied  by  worm-tracks  (a,  b,  fig.  448)  such  as  are  often 
seen  between  high  and  low  water  mark  on  the  recent  mud  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  great  humidity  of  the  climate  of  the  Coal  period  had 
been  previously  inferred  from  the  number  of  its  ferns  and  the 
continuity  of  its  forests  for  hundreds  of  miles  ;  but  it  is  satis- 
factory to  have  at  length  obtained  such  positive  proofs  of 
showers  of  rain,  the  drops  of  which  resembled  in  their  average 
size  those  which  now  fall  from  the  clouds.  From  such  data  we 
may  presiime  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  Carboniferous  period 
corresponded  in  density  with  that  now  investing  the  globe,  and 
that  different  currents  of  air  varied  then  as  now  in  tempera* 
ture,  so  as  to  give  rise,  by  their  mixture,  to  the  condensation 
of  aqueous  vapour. 

roldioff  and  denndatloii  of  tbe  beds  indicated  by  tbe 
Vova  Scotia  eoal-strata. — ^The  series  of  events  which  are 
indicated  by  the  great  section  of  the  coal-strata  in  Nova  Scotia 
consist  of  a  gradual  and  long-continued  subsidence  of  a  tract 
which  throughout  most  of  the  period  was  in  the  state  of  a  delta, 
though  occasionally  submerged  beneath  a  sea  of  moderate  depth. 
Deposits  of  mud  and  sand  were  first  carried  down  into  a  shallow 
sea  on  the  low  shores  of  which  the  foot-prints  of  reptiles  were 

Fig.  460. sometimes  impressed  (see  above,  p.  400). 

Though  no  regular  seams  of  coal  were 
formed,  the  characteristic  imbedded  coal- 
plants  are  of  the  genera  Cyclopteris  and 
Alethopteris,  agreeing  with  species  occur- 
ring at  much  higher  levels,  and  distinct 
from  those  of  the  antecedent  Devonian 
group.  The  Lepidodendron  corrugatum 
(see  fig.  450),  a  plant  predominating  in 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  group  of  Europe, 
is  also  conspicuous  in  these  shallow- water 

^"^ro^^gat^'  ^^'  together  with  many  fishes  and  ento- 
Lower  Carboniferous,  New    mostracans.     A  more  rapid  rate  of  subsi- 
Brunswick.  dence  sometimes  converted  part  of  the 

sea  into  deep  clear  water,  in  which  there  was  a  growth  of  coral 
which  was  afterwards  turned  into  crystalline  limestone,  and 
parts  of  it,  apparently  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  into 
gypsum.  In  spite  of  continued  sinking,  amounting  to  several 
thousand  feet,  the  sea  might  in  time  have  been  rendered  shallow 
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by  the  growth  of  coral,  had  not  its  conversion  into  land  or 
swampy  ground  been  accelerated  by  the  pouring  in  of  sand  and 
the  advance  of  the  delta  accompanied  with  such  fiuviatile  and 
brackish- water  formations  as  are  common  in  lagoons. 

The  amount  to  which  the  bed  of  the  sea  sank  down  in  order 
to  allow  of  the  formation  of  so  vast  a  thickness  of  rock  of  sedi- 
mentary and  organic  origin  is  expressed  by  the  total  thickness 
of  the  Carboniferous  strata,  including  the  coal-measures,  No.  1, 
and  the  rocks  which  underlie  them.  No.  2,  fig.  451. 


Pig.  451. 
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Diagram  showing  the  cnrvatnre  and  sapposed  denudation  of  the  Carboniferous 

etrato  in  Nova  Scotia. 

A.  Anticlinal  asds  of  Minudie.  B.  Syndinal  of  Shoulie  Blver. 

1.  Goal-meaBuxes.  3.  Lower  Carboniferous. 

After  the  strata  No.  2  had  been  elaborated,  the  conditions 
proper  to  a  great  delta  exclusively  prevailed,  the  subsidence 
still  continuing  so  that  one  forest  after  another  grew  and  was 
submerged  until  their  underclays  with  roots,  and  usually  seams 
of  coal,  were  left  at  more  than  eighty  distinct  levels.  Here  and 
there  also  deposits  bearing  testimony  to  the  existence  of  fresh 
or  brackish-water  lagoons,  filled  with  calcareo-bituminous  mud, 
were  formed.  In  these  beds  (h  and  i,  fig.  442,  p.  401)  are 
found  freshwater  bivalves  or  mussels  allied  to  Anodon,  though 
not  identical  with  that  or  any  living  genus,  and  called  NaiadUes 
carhonarius  by  Dawson.  They  are  associated  with  small  ento- 
mostracous  crustaceans  of  the  genus  Cythere,  and  scales  of 
small  fishes.  Occasionally  some  of  the  calamite  brakes  and 
forests  of  Sigillariae  and  Coniferse  were  exposed  in  the  flood 
season,  or  sometimes,  perhaps  by  slight  elevatory  movements, 
to  the  denuding  action  of  the  river  or  the  sea. 

In  order  to  interpret  the  great  coast  section  exposed  to  view 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  (fig.  451),  the  student  must 
in  the  first  place  understand  that  the  newest  or  last-mentioned 
coal  formations  would  have  been  the  only  ones  known  to  us  (for 
they  would  have  covered  all  the  others),  had  there  not  been 
two  great  movements  in  opposite  directions,  the  first  consisting 
of  a  general  sinking  of  three  miles,  which  took  place  during  the 
Carboniferous  period,  and  the  second,  an  upheaval  oi  Ts^'cpt^ 

T  2 
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limited  horizontal  extent,  by  which  the  anticlinal  axis  a  was 
formed.  That  the  first  great  change  of  level  was  one  of  sub- 
sidence is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  are  shallow-water 
deposits  at  the  base  of  the  Carboniferons  series,  or  in  the  lowest 
beds  of  No.  2. 

Subsequent  movements  produced  in  the  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  adjoining  New  Brunswick  coal-fields  the  usual  anticlinal 
and  synclinal  flexures.  In  order  to  follow  these  we  must 
survey  the  country  for  about  thirty  miles  round  the  South 
Joggins,  or  the  region  where  the  erect  trees  described  in  the 
foregoing  pages  are  seen.  As  we  pass  along  the  clifls  for  miles 
in  a  southerly  direction,  the  beds  containing  these  fossil  trees, 
which  were  mentioned  as  dipping  about  18°  south,  are  less  and 
less  inclined  until  they  become  nearly  horizontal  in  the  valley 
of  a  small  river  called  the  Shoulie,  as  ascertained  by  Dr. 
Dawson.  After  passing  this  synclinal  line  the  beds  begin  to 
dip  in  an  opposite  or  north-easterly  direction,  acquiring  a  steep 
dip  where  they  rest  unconformably  on  the  edges  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  strata  of  the  Cobequid  Hills,  as  shown  in  fig.  451.  But 
if  we  travel  northwards  towards  Minudie  from  the  region  of  the 
coal-seams  and  buried  forests,  we  find  the  dip  of  the  coal-strata 
increasing  from  an  angle  of  18°  to  one  of  more  than  40°,  lower 
beds  being  continually  exposed  to  view  till  we  reach  the  anti- 
clinal axis  A  and  see  tiie  lower  Carboniferous  formation,  No.  2, 
at  the  surface.  The  rocks  removed  by  denudation  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  faint  lines  at  a  ;  and  thus  the  student  will  see 
that,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  seventh 
chapter,  we  are  enabled,  by  the  joint  operations  of  upheaval  and 
denudation,  to  look,  as  it  were,  about  three  miles  into  the 
interior  of  the  earth  without  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
single  formation. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FLORA  AND   FAUNA  OF  THE   CARBONIFEROUS   PERIOD. 

Vegetation  of  the  CJoal  period — Ferns,  Lycopodiaceffi,  Equisetaceae,  Sigil- 
lariae,  Stigmariae,  GoniferaB — Monoco^ledonof  tlie  coal-measures — Climate 
of  the  Goal  period — Mountain  Limestone — ^Marine  Fauna  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous period — Corals — Polyzoa,  Grinoidea — Mollusca — Great  number  of 
fossil  fish — Foraminifera. 

▼eretation  of  tbe  Coal  period. — In  the  last  chapter  we 
have  seen  that  the  seams  of  coal,  whether  bituminous  or 
anthracitic,  are  derived  from  the  same  species  of  plants,  and 
Goppert  has  ascertained  that  the  remains  of  every  family  of 
plants  scattered  through  the  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  coal- 
measures  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  pure  coal  itself — a  fact 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  geological  interest  of  this  flora. 

The  Coal  period  was  called  by  Adolphe  Brongniart  the  age  of 
Acrogens,^  so  great  appears  to  have  been  the  numerical  pre- 
ponderance of  flowerless  or  cryptogamic  plants  of  the  families  of 
ferns,  club-mosses,  and  horse-tails.  He  reckoned  the  known 
species  in  1849  at  500,  and  the  number  has  been  largely  increased 
by  recent  search  in  spite  of  reductions  owing  to  the  discovery 
that  different  parts  of  even  the  same  plants  had  been  taken  for 
distinct  species.  Notwithstanding  these  changes,  Brongniart's 
generalisation  concerning  this  flora  still  holds  true,  namely,  that 
the  state  of  the  vegetable  world  was  then  extremely  different 
from  that  now  prevailing,  not  only  because  the  cryptogamous 
plants  constituted  nearly  the  whole  flora,  but  also  because  they 
were  on  the  whole  more  highly  developed  than  any  belonging 
to  the  same  class  now  existing,  and  united  some  forms  of 
structure  now  only  found  separately  and  in  distinct  orders.  The 
only  phsenogamous  plants  which  constitute  any  feature  in  the 
coal  are  the  coniferae ;  monocotyledons  appear  to  have  been  very 
rare,  and  angiospermous  dicotyledons,  with  one  or  two  doubtful 
exceptions,  were  wanting.  For  this  we  are  in  some  measure 
prepared  by  what  we  have  seen  of  the  Secondary  or  Mesozoic 
floras  if,  consistently  with  the  belief  in  the  theory  of  evolution, 
we  expect  to  find  the  prevalence  of  simpler  and  less  specialised 
organisms  in  older  ro(^. 

rerns. — We  are  struck  at  the  first  glance  with  the  similarity 

1  For  botanical  nomendatuTe,  «eft  ^.  ^%1 , 
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of  the  fema  to  thofie  now  living.  In  the  fossil  genua  Pecopterit, 
for  example  (fig.  452),  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  foasils 
might  not  b«  referred  to  thesame  genera  as  those  established  fot 


F*cepleraimptka,'Biratiaej,'mit.aiK.  Prortbotg.    Cauloplirii rrimata.Undl'^,  i. 


living  ferns  ;  whereas,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  other  contem- 
porary families  of  plants,  with  the  exception  of  the  fir-tribe,  it  ia 
not  easy  to  guess  even  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  The 
ferns  of  the  Carboniferous  period  are  generally  without  oi^ans 
of  fructification,  but  in  the  few  instnnceB  in  which  these  do 
occur  in  a  fit  state  for  microscopical  investigations  they  agree 
with  those  of  the  living  ferns. 

When  collecting  foBsU  specimens  from  the  coal-meaaures  of 
Frostbuig  in  Maryland,  I  found  in  the  iron-shales  several  species 
with  well-preserved  rounded  spote  or  marks  of  the  sori  (see  fig. 
4S2).  In  the  general  absence  of  such  characters  they  have  been 
divided  into  genera,  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  branching  of 
the  fronds  and  the  way  in  which  the  veins  of  the  leaves  are 
disposed.  The  larger  portion  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the 
size  of  ordinary  European  ferns,  but  some  were  decidedly  arbo- 
rescent, especially  the  group  called  CarUopieris  (see  fig.  453)  by 
Lindley,  and  the  PtaroTmu  of  the  upper  or  newest  coal-meaBUrea, 
before  alluded  to  (p.  384).  All  the  recent  treo-fema  belong  to 
one  tribe  (j^olypodiaeea),  and  to  a  small  number  only  of  genera 
in  that  tribe,  in  which  the  surface  of  the  trunk  is  marked 
"  SirC.  Bunbary,  Gool.ClnBrt..  3o»TO.,^ii\-tt.l846. 
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with  sc&TB,  or  cicatrices,  left  after  the  fall  of  the  fronds.     Tliese 
■cars  reaemble  those  of  Caulopteri). 

No  leBB  than  130  species  of  ferns  are  emunerated  as  having 
beeu  obtained  from  the  British  coal-strata,  and  this  number  is 
e  than  doubled  if  we  include  the  Continental  and  American 


LlTlDB  ti«-fa 

Fig.  iS4.  Tree-teni  Crooi  Ms  ol  Boiirtxiii. 
Fig,  4M.  Ct/alhea  glaaca,  UanriUnB. 
Fig.  *Sf.  Tree-tern  bom  BnzQ. 

spsciee.  Even  if  we  make  some  reduction  on  tiie  ground  of 
varieties  which  have  been  mistaken,  in  the  absence  of  theii 
fructification,  for  species,  stiU  the  result  is  singular,  because 
the  whole  of  Europe  affords  at  present  no  more  than  sisty-seTen 
indigenous  species. 

KjcopodiaceH. — Lepidodendrtm. — About  forty  species  of 
fossil  plants  of  the  Coal  have  been  referred  to  this  genus,  more 
than  half  of  which  are  found  in  the  British  coal-measures. 
They  consist  of  cylindrical  stems  or  trunks,  covered  with  leaf- 
scars.  In  their  mode  of  branching  they  are  always  dichotomous 
(see  fig.  458).  They  belong  to  the  Lycopodiaceis,  bearing  spo- 
rangia and  spores  similar  to  those  of  the  living  representatives 
of  this  fanii]y(fig.  161) ;  and  although  most  of  the  Carboniferou* 
species  grew  to  the  size  of  large  trees,  Mr.  CarrutherB  has  found 
by  careful  measurement  that  the  volume  of  the  fassil  spores  did 
not  exceed  that  of  the  recent  club-moss — a  fact  of  some  geolo- 
gical importance,  as  it  may  help  to  BX^Vun.  tV«  W^V-j  -v^*^ 
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which  these  seeds  m&y  have  been  transported  bj  the  wind, 
causing  the  same  wide  distribution  of  the  species  of  the  fossil 
forests  in  Europe  and  America  which  we  now  obHerre  in  the 


geographical  dutnbution  of  so  many  living  families  of  crypto- 
gamoua  plants  The  figs.  457-469  represent  a  fossil  Le^do- 
daidron,  49  feet  long,  found  in  Jarrow  Colliery,  near  New- 


castle, lying  in  shale  parallel  to  the  plsjies  of  stratificatioii, 
Fragineiits  of  others,  found  in  tlie  same  shale,  indicate,  by  the 
size  of  the  riiomboidal  acars  which  cover  them,  a  stUl  greater 
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mftgnitude.  The  liviitg  club-mosses,  of  which  there  a 
200  species,  are  most  abundant  m  tropical  (' 
luually  creep  on  the  ground, 
but  some  stand  erect,  as  the 
Lycopodiwn,  densxim  from  Kew 
Zealand  (%  460),  which  at- 
tains a  height  of  three  feet. 

In  the  Carboniferous  strata 
of  Coalbrook  Bale,  and  in  many 
other  coal-fields,  elongated  cj- 
lindrical  bodies,  called  fossil 
cones,  and  named  Lejndoitrobui 
by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  are 
met  with  (see  fig.  461).  They 
often  form  the  nucleus  of  con- 
cretionary balls  of  clay-iron- 
stone, and  are  well  preserved, 
exhibiting  a  conical  axis,  around 
which  a  great  quantity  of  scales  e 
were  compactly  imbricated.  The 
opinion  of  M.  Brongniart,  that  i.  Fortioii  la  a  hcUoq  sbowiue  Um 
the  Lepidodrobw  is  the  fruit  of  ^onT™"^  "  ''^  ''*'™' 
Leptdodendron,  has  been  con-  c,  iSctoKpans  occmriag  in  tluM  ipo- 
firmed,  for  these  drobUi  or  ""^KWaWymapiuiod.' 
fruita  have  been  found  terminating  the  tips  of  branches  of  well- 
characterised  Lepidodendra  in  Coalbrook  Dale  and  elsewhere. 

KquUetaeeia. — To  this  family  belong  tno  fossil  genera  of  the 


^# 
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coal,  Eqwietitet  and  Calamita.  The  CalamiteB  were  evidentlf 
doaely  related  to  the  modern  horse-tails  (Equiiieta),  differing 
in  their  great  size,  the  want  of  eheatha  at  the  joints,  and  some 
details  of  fructification,  and  especially  in  the  more  complex 
and  highly- organised  structure  of  the  woodf  zone  resembling  in 
appearance  the  structure  of  exc^nous  plants.  Thej  grew  in 
dense  brakes  on  sandy  and  muddy  flats  in  the  manner  of  modern 
Equisetaceie,  and  their  remains  are  frequent  in  the  coal.  Seven 
species  of  this  plan*  occur  in  the  great  Nova  Scotia  section  be- 
fore 'described,  where  the  stems  of  some  of  them  five  inches 
in  diameter,  and  sometimes  eight  feet  high,  may  be  seen 
t«munating  downwards  in  a  tapering  root.  Fig.  464  repre- 
sents an  inorganic  cast  of  the  internal  cavity  of  a  Calamite 


stem,  the  ridges  and  furrows  being  impressiona  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  woody  zone.  The  little  tubercles  seen  near 
the  articulations  appear  to  be  the  scajs  of  broken  bundles  of 
vessels. 

Botanists  are  not  yet  agreed  whether  the  Asterophyllites 
(see  fig.  466)  was  the  folit^  of  Calamites  or  not.  Professor 
Wiiliamson,  from  the  microscopical  eiamination  of  the  internal 
structure  of  many  well-preserved  specimens,  has  come  to  tha 
conclusion  that  the  Asteropkyllitet  did  not  belong  even  to  the 
same  natural  order  with  the  Calamites,  but  formed  a  distinct 
group,  likewise  Cryptogamous,  but  more  nearly  related  to  the 
Lycopodiums  than  to  the  Equisetums.  Dr.  Dawson  inclines  to 
the  same  view  from  the  presence  of  a  mid-rib  in  the  leaves  of 
Asterophyllites,  which  is  wanting  in  the  leaves  known  to  belong 
to  Bome  Oi^amites.  Professor  Schimper  and  Mr.  Carruthers, 
Jiowever,  ooiuider  that  ABteTop\iyl^te«u\^\D^aa;g,'^(AUubCala~ 
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mite,  and  the  latter  even  contends  that  he  has  fonud  the  learea 
attached  to  a  Calatnite  stem. 

Figs.    466    and  467    represent  leaves  ot    AmwUiria    and 
Sphenophyllum,  common  in   the  coal,  and    beliered  by  Mr. 

Pig.  *«6.  Kg.  «7. 


!ijJ*|lJtoid{J,  ZeukH'.  Sp/icnophyllum  nvjium, 

Carruthers  to  be  leaves  of  Calamites.  There  is  still  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  these  forms  are  or  are  not  cloself 
allied  to  Asterophyllites.  Dr.  Willifunson,  who  has  careful^ 
studied  the  Calamites,  thinks  that  they  had  a  fistnlar  pith, 
ei(^noiis  woody  stem,  and  thick  smooth  bark,  wliich  last 
having  always  disappeared,  leaves  a  fluted  stem  as  represented 
in  fig.  463. 

■lgUiarla.—A  large  portion  of  the  trees  of  the  Carboniferous 
period  belonged  to  this  genus,  of  which  as  many  as  twenty- 
eight  species  are  enumerated  as  „^  ,„ 
British.  The  structure,  both  in- 
ternal and  external,  was  very  pe- 
culiar, and,  with  reference  toeiist- 
ing  types,  very  anomalous.  They. 
were  formerly  referred,  by  M.  Ad, 
Brongniart,  to  ferns,  which  they 
resemble  in  the  scalarif  orm  texture 
of  their  vessels,  and  in  some  degree 
in  the  form  of  the  cicatrices  left 
by  the  base  of  the  leaf-  stalks  which 
have  fallen  off  (see  fig.  468).  But 
some  of  them  are  ascertained  to 
have  had  long  linear  leaves,  quite 
unlike  those  of  ferns.  They  grew 
(o  a  great  height,  from  30  to  60,  or 
even  70  feet,  with  regular  cylindri- 
cal stems,  and  without  branches, 
although  some  species  were  dicho- 
tomouB  towards  the  top.  Their  Anted  truuks,  fccno.  uc»  \n 
five  feet  in  diameter,  appear  to  liave  4ws6.7«4  incta  tB.-^\®.i  ""f^ 


Btgillarta  Imigala,  Broug. 
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the  interior  than  externally,  so  that  they  became  hollow  when 
standing ;  and  when  thrown  prostrate,  they  were  squeezed 
down  and  flattened.  Hence,  we  find  the  bark  of  the  two 
opposite  sides  (now  converted  into  bright  shining  coal)  con- 
stitute two  horizontal  layers,  one  upon  the  other,  half  an  inch, 
or  an  inch,  in  their  united  thickness.  These  same  trunks,  when 
they  are  placed  obliquely  or  vertically  to  the  planes  of  stratifi- 
eation,  retain  their  original  rounded  form,  and  are  uncompressed, 
the  cylinder  of  bark  having  been  filled  with  sand,  which  now 
affords  a  cast  of  the  interior. 

Dr.  Hooker  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  Sigillarioe  may  have 
been  cryptogamous,  though  more  highly  developed  than  any 
flowerless  plants  now  living.  Dr.  Dawson  having  found  in  some 
species  what  he  regards  as  medullary  rays,  thinks  with  Brong- 
niart  that  they  have  some  relation  to  gymnogens,  while  Mr. 
Carruthers  leans  to  the  opinion  that  they  belong  to  the  Lyco- 
podiacese. 

Stigmaria, — This  fossil,  the  importance  of  which  has  already 
been  pointed  out  (p.  389),  was  originally  conjectured  to  be  an 
aquatic  plant.  It  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the  root  of  Sigillaria. 
The  connection  of  the  roots  with  the  stem,  previously  suspected, 
on  botanical  grounds,  by  Brongniart,  was  first  proved,  by  actual 
contact,  in  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  by  Mr.  Binney.  The  fact 
has  lately  been  shown,  even  more  distinctly,  by  Mr.  Richard 
Brown,  in  his  description  of  the  Stigmarioe  occurring  in  the 
underclays  of  the  coal-seams  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  in 
Nova  Scotia.  In  a  specimen  of  one  of  these,  represented  in  the 
annexed  figure  (fig.  469),  the  spread  of  the  roots  was  sixteen 

Fig.  469. 


Stigmaria  attached  to  a  trunk  of  Sigillaria. 

feet,  and  some  of  them  sent  out  rootlets,  in  all  directions,  into 
the  surrounding  clay.  Mr.  Richard  Brown  also  found  Stigma- 
rian  roots  in  the  coal-field  of  Cape  Breton  attached  to  trees  be- 
lieved by  him  to  be  Lepidodendra,  and  Mr.  Carruthers  has  con- 
£rmed  this  opinion  from  Bpeoimena  of  Lepidodendron  occurring 
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in  British  coal-fields.  Theae  facts  are  of  great  importance  aa 
helping  to  prove  the  affinity  of  SigilUir^  and  Lepidodendron, 
and  thus  confirming  the  opinion  that  the  latter  belong  to  the 
Lycopodiacece. 

In  the  eea-cliffii  of  the  South  Jogging  in  Nova  Scotia,  I  exa- 
mined several  erect  SigUkma,  in  company  with  Dr.  Dawson, 


iSUemariafieoidei,  Broag.    i  natimil  bIm.    (Pofla.Plo. 


and  we  found  that  from  the  lower  extremities  of  the  trunk  they 
sent  out  StigmaritE.  as  roots.  All  the  stools  of  the  fossil  trees 
dug  out  by  us  divided  into  four  parts,  and  these  again  bifur- 
cated, fnrming  eight  roota,  which  were  also  dichotomous  when 
traceable  far  enough.  The  cylindrical  rootlets  formerly  regarded 
as  leaves  are  now  shown  by  more  perfect  Hpecimens  to  havebeen 
attached  to  the  root  by  fitting  into 
deep  cylindrical  pifa.  In  the  foaail 
there  is  rarely  any  trace  of  the  form 
of  these  cavities,  in  consequence  of 
the  shrink^e  of  the  surrounding  tis- 
sues. Where  the  rootlets  are  removed  ^^^^  ^^  ^,^^  tadividmd  ot 
nothing  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  suce  apecits,  showing  form  at 
Stigmaria  but  rows  of  mammillated  '"'*"'"■  (svws.  no.  34.) 
tubercles  (see  figs.  470,  471),  which  have  formed  the  base  of 
each  rootlet.  These  protuberances  may  possibly  indicate  the 
place  of  a  joint  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rootlet.  Rows  of 
these  tubercles  are  arranged  spirally  round  each  root,  which 
have  always  a  medullary  axis  and  woody  system  much  re- 
sembling that  of  Sigillaria,  the  structure  of  the  vessels  being, 
like  it,  scalariform.  No  instance  seems  yet  to  have  been  met 
with  in  Nova  Scotia  of  Stigmarian  roots  attached  to  Lepido- 
dendron. 

CoDlferee. — The  coniferous  trees  of  this  period  are  referred 
to  five  genera ;  the  woody  structure  of  aoTiitt  q1  "i!ii!Hni.*isyti«.n 
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that  they  were  allied  to  the  Araucariaii  divisioii  of  pines,  more 
thantoMiy  of  our  common  European  firs.  Some  of  their  tninkB 
exceeded  forty-fonr  feet  in  height.  Many,  if  not  all  of  them, 
seem  to  have  differed  from  living  ConifertE  in  having  laif^e  piths ; 
for  Professor  Williamson  hat  demonertrated  the  fossU  of  the 
coal-measures  called  Sternberg  to  be  the  pith  of  these  trees,  or 
rather  the  cast  of  cavities  formed  by  the  Hhrinking  or  partial 
absorption  of  the  original  medullary  axis  (see  figs.  472,  473). 


rragmmt  of  oonKBro™  wood,  CnrfDiylim,  of 
BadUOher,  tractored  lonnltudliiaU; :  from 
Codlbrotik  Dale.    W.  C.  WlUiamsoB.' 

a.  Baik. 

h.  WoDd5  Eoue  Of  fibre  (pknieLchymft). 

:.  MedulU  or  pltli. 


i.  QbI  Of  hollow  pltJi  or '  Sterabergla.' 


i.  Uedullary  rays. 

Jasmine,  in  which  the  pith  becomes  so  reduced  aa  simply  to 
form  a  thin  lining  of  the  medullary  cavity,  across  which  trnis- 
verse  plates  of  pith  extend  horizontally,  so  as  to  divide  the 
cylindrical  hollow  into  discoid  interspaces.  When  these  inter- 
spaces have  been  filled  up  with  inorganic  matter,  they  constitute 
an  axis  to  which,  before  their  true  natui-e  was  known,  the  pro- 
visional name  of  StenAergia  (d,  d,  fig.  472)  was  given.  In  the 
*  Meachettet  PHL'M*m^-^o\,ia..VSo\. 
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above  specimen  the  structure  of  the  wood  (6,  flgs.  472  and  443) 
is  coniferous,  and  the  fossil  is  referable  to  Endlicher's  fossil 
genus  DadoxyUm. 

The  fossil  named  Trig<ynocarpxtm  (figs.  474  and  476),  formoF^ 

Fig.  ITS. 


supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  palm,  may  now,  according  to  Dr. 
Hooker,  be  referred,  like  the  Sternbergia,  to  the  Cowfera.  Its 
geological  importance  is  great,  for  so  abundant  is  it  in  the  coal- 
meaauree  that  in  certain  localities  the  fruit'  of  some  speciefi  mtqr 
be  procured  bj  the  bushel ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  the  formation 
where  they  do  not  occur,  except  the  underclays  and  limestone. 
The  aimdatone,  ironstone,  shales,  and  coal  itself,  all  contain 
them.  Mr.  Binney  has  at  length  found  in  the  clay-ironstone 
of  Lancashire  several  specimens  displaying  structure,  and  from 
these,  says  Dr.  Hooker,  we  learn  that  the  Trigonocarptcm  he- 
longed  to  that  lai^  section  of  existing  coniferous  plants  which 
bear  fleshy  solitary  fruits,  and  not  cones.  It  resembled  very 
closely  the  fruit  of  the  Chi- 
nese genus,  SniisfctM-Jo,  one 
of  the  Yew  tribe,  or  l^oid 
conifers.     •  ' 

The  curious  fossils  called 
.4n(hoIi(Ae*byLindley,  which  , 
were  formerly  considered  to 
be  flower-spikes,  are  probably   . 
allied  to  the  Coniferse.     No 
specimen  has  yet  been  found 
exhibiting  structure,  so  that 
their  true  position  is  some-  '^ 
what  doubtful ;  but  Mr.Peaoh 
in  1870  obtained  specimens  from  carboniferous  shales  n«ai  'S^i-- 
kirk  (see  fig.  476),  in  which  the  fruit  waa  B,\.tac\iEa.  to  "Caa  ^Iwiai, 
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and  Mr.  Cafruthers  has  ascertained  that  these  fruits  are  identical 
with  otheta  found  in  the  coal-measures  b;  Biongniart,  and 
named  by  him  Gardiocairpon.  The  processes  supposed  by  Lindley 
to  be  petaU  prove  to  be  pedicles  of  the  fruit  springing  from  each 
cluster  of  leavea  ou  the  axis.  The  fruit  itself  is  flat  and  broadly 
ovate,  with  a  cordate  base,  and  a  somewhat  acute  bifid  apex.' 

Monoeotijkdon  in  the  coal^neasures. — In  the  coal-meaaurea 
of  Granton,  near  Edinbui^h,  a  remarkable  fossil  (fig.  477)  was 


Fig.4T7. 


PMhecUa  ffnwhHiIf,  Fat.    Coal-mcaBiine,  EdiubuTuh. 
d-  Stem  ftnd  ipUre ;  i  nat-  bIzq.  t,  Kemalna  ot  the  apathe,  magnificd- 

c.  FmtlDnaf  ivlka,aiagiiiaed.  d.  One  of  the  tstycfs,  magnifled, 

found  tmd  described  in  1840  *  by  Dr.  Bobert  Paterson.     It  was 

compressed  between  layers  of  bituminous  shale,  and  consists  of 
a  stem  bearing  a  cylindrical  spike  a,  which  in  the  portion  pre- 
served in  the  slate  exhibits  two  subdivisions  and  part  of  a  third. 
The  spike  is  covered  on  the  exposed  surface  with  tie  foui-oleft 
calyces  of  the  flowers  arranged  in  parallel  rows.  The  stem  shows, 
at  b,  a  little  below  the  spike,  remains  of  a  lateral  appendage, 
which  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  beginning  of  the  apathe.  The 
fossil  has  been  referred  to  the  ATtndiiE,  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  it  is  a  true  member  of  this  order.  There  can  at 
least  be  no  donbt  as  to  the  high  grade  of  its  organisation  and 
that  it  belongs  to  the  monocotyledons.     Mr.  Carruthers  has 


1  Carruthers,    Notes    on     Fosril 
PlMtB,  GeoL  M»g.,  voL  Ix  1872, 


•  Traos.  of  Bot.  Soc.  Edinburgh, 
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carefully  examined  the  original  specimen  in  the  Botanical  Mu- 
seum, Edinburgh,  and  thinks  it  may  have  been  an  epiphyte. 

Climate  of  tbe  Coal  Period. — As  to  the  climate  of  the  Coal^ 
the  Ferns  and  the  Conif  erse  are  perhaps  the  two  classes  of  plants 
which  may  be  most  relied  upon  as  leading  us  to  safe  conclusions, 
as  the  genera  are  nearly  allied  to  living  types.  All  botanists 
admit  that  the  abundance  of  ferns  implies  a  moist  atmosphere. 
But  the  coniferse,  says  Hooker,  are  of  more  doubtful  import,  as 
they  are  found  in  hot  and  dry  and  in  cold  and  dry  climates,  in 
hot  and  moist  and  in  cold  and  moist  regions.  In  New  Zealand 
the  coniferae  attain  their  maximum  in  numbers  constituting 
^  part  of  all  the  flowering  plants ;  whereas  in  a  wide  district 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  do  not  form  ^ido  ^^  *^® 
phenogamic  flora.  Besides  the  conifers,  many  species  of  ferns 
flourish  in  New  Zealand,  some  of  them  arborescent,  together 
with  many  lycopodiums  ;  so  that  a  forest  in  that  country  may 
make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  carboniferous  vegetation  than 
any  other  now  existing  on  the  globe. 

MAEINE   FAUNA  OF  THE   CARBONIFEROUS  PERIOD. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Carboniferous  or  Moun- 
tain Limestone  underlies  the  coal-measures  in  the  South  of 
England  and  Wales,  whereas  in  the  North  and  in  Scotland 
marine  calcareous  rocks  partly  of  the  age  of  the  Mountain  Lime- 
stone alternate  with  shales  and  sandstones,  containing  seams  of 
coal.  In  its  most  calcareous  form  the  Mountain  Limestone  is 
destitute  of  land-plants,  and  is  loaded  with  marine  remains — 
the  greater  part,  indeed,  of  the  rock  being  made  up  bodily  of 
crinoids,  corals,  and  polyzoa  with  interspersed  mollusca. 

Corals. — The  Corals  deserve  especial  notice,  as  the  cup-tmd- 
star  corals,  which  have  the  most  massive  and  stony  skeletons, 
display  peculiarities  of  structure  by  which  they  may  be  distin- 
guished generally,  as  MM.  Milne-Edwards  and  Haime  first 
pointed  out,  from  all  species  found  in  strata  newer  than  the 
Permian.  There  is,  in  short,  an  ancient  or  Pdlceozoic,  and  a 
modem  or  Neozoic  type,  if  by  the  latter  term  we  designate  (as 
proposed  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes)  all  strata  from  the  triassic  to  the 
most  modem,  inclusive.  The  accompanying  diagrams  (flgs. 
478,  479)  may  illustrate  these  types. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  more  ancient  corals  have  what  is 
called  a  quadripartite  arrangement  of  the  chief  vertical  plates  or 
lamellce — ^parts  of  the  skeleton  which  support  the  organs  of  re- 
production. The  number  of  these  lamellae  in  the  Palaeozoic 
type  is  4,  8,  16,  &c.  ;  while  in  the  Neozoic  type  thaTW5c\«!tSs^ 
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6,  12,  24,  or  some  other  moltiple  of  aiz  ;  and  this  holds  good, 
whether  they  be  simple  Conns,  as  in  fig.  478,  a,  and  479,  a,  or 
aggregate  clusters  of  corallites,  as  in  478,  c.  But  further  inTes- 
tigfttions  have  shown  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  grand  generalisa- 
tions in  natural  hiatory,  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Fig.  tJB. 


Vertical  Bection  ol  Can^^yllum 
(CsBneiihyUam,Q<i]Atoie);  iBaUOie;  from 

tbe  Devonian  oI  the  BIbi.    The  Jon- " 

Beea  aroonr)  tha  Inside  of  tba  cup ;  I 


tw  lamtlla  In  PolycaUa  pro- 
p. ;  oat.  Bi» ;  fnm  Uh  Usg- 


!  SAmrta  oj^^i^onnii,  UUne-Bd 


fouTgnnipA. 

Thus  in  the  Lower  Greensand  S<^y>tit  elegani  (Ed.  and  H.) 
and  other  forms  haye  the  Pal«eozoio  type,  and  Dr.  Duncan  has 

Hg.  479. 

Xtoitic  tjie  ot  iBDiBlllletooB  onp-ahMBd  Coral.    Oriiet  ZoAHTHAiui  AFOHogi, 

M .  EdwBida  and  J.  Halme. 


Hon,  onlargod.  Qanlt,  Folttstcmc. 
tha  prlmajy  Hpta  ate  a  multiple 
twelve  priocij*!  plotea  reach  the  c 


Qounted.    They  an  called  pfili- 
c,  Fungtn  pattUari!,  Lamk.     Rsceot;  verj  yt 
Btal*.    risgrsm  nf  Its  di  primary  and  di  Be 


shown  to  what  extent  the  Neozoic  forms  penetrate  downwards 
into  ihe  Carboniferous  and  DeTonian  rocks. 

From  a  great  numlwr  of  rugose  lameUif  eroua  corala  met  with  in 
the  Mountain  Limestone,  two  species  (fig.  480,  481)  have  been 
selected,  as  having  a  very  wide  range,  extending  from  the 
esatem  borden  of  Ruaaia  to  Van  Biitiah  lalsB,  and  being  found 
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almoat  eveiywhere  in  each  country.  These  foBsila,  together 
vith  numeroui  species  of  Zaphrentis,  Amplexus,  Gyathophylhim, 
and  Cli^ophyUum,  form  a  group  of  rugoBe  corala  widely  differant 

Vig.tBO. 


,.    Englsna ;  Iraliuid ;  Rns- 

AiH :  lowB»  and  weatwiud  of  th« 
MiBsiSBippi,  United  States.    {Dr. 


LmidBlcIa  Jlcrfformli  (UutiB,  ep.),  U. 
Bdwaida,  1     (LiihosiroM*  finr^orm, 

a.  Young  specimen,  with  bods  oi 
Ulea  on  tto  disk,  i.'    ■" 


from  any  that  followed  them.  With  them  are  associated  certain 
tabulate  corals,  especially  MitAelinia  and  Syringopora,  the  latter 
of  which  often  formed  small  reefe.^ 

VolTsoa  Bud   Oiinoldea. — Of  the  Polywa,  the  prevailing 
forma  are  Feneatelki,  HeTnitrypa,  and  Polypora,  and  these  often 

FiB.tBS. 


PalreoDtogtupUt*!  SvMA.'a'ft  ^^on- 
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form  considerable  beds.  Their  net-like  fronds  are  easily  recog- 
nised. Crinoidea  are  also  numeroia  in  the  Mountain  Idmestono 
<Me  figs.  482,  483). 

In  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  cup  or  pelvis  (fig.  483  i>)  is 
greatly  developed  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  arrng,  although 
this  is  not  the  ease  in  fig.  482.  The  genera  Poteriocrimui,  Cych 
(ftocrwMW,  Aetinoeriwia,  and  Platycrimu,  are  all  of  them  charao- 
teriatic  of  this  formation.  Other  Echinoderms  are  rare,  a  few 
Sea-Urchina  only  being  known  :  these  have  a  complex  struc- 
ture, with  many  more  interambulacral  plates  than  are  seen 
in  the  modem  genera  of  the  same  group.  One  genus,  the 
Palaehmiu  (fig.  484),  is  the  analogue  of  the  modem  Echimu, 
but  has  four,  five,  or  six  rows  of  plates  in  the  interambulacral 
region  or  area,  whereas  the  modem  genera  have  only  two.     The 


rmtremllH  rlliptt- 

nH,sow.,).   0Kb. 
Llmralooe,  Derby. 

other,  ArchaoddarU,  represents,  in  like  manner,  the  GiAans  of 
the  present  Heas.  Two  genera  of  Blastoidea,  Pentrem,iUa  and 
Codonaster,  are  peculiar  to  this  foimation  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  PentremiUs  (fig,  485)  is  much  the  most  abundant 
genus,  and,  like  Codona^eT,  is  distinguished  from  the  true 
Grinoids  and  Cystoidea  by  the  absence  of  arms. 

KoUnsotk— The  British  Oarboniferous  MoUusca  enumerated 
by  Mr.  litheridge  '  comprise  663  spedes  referable  to  86  genera, 
occurring  chiefly  in  the  Mountain  Limestone.  Of  this  large 
number  only  40  species  are  common  to  the  underlying  Devonian 
rocks,  0  of  them  being  Cephalopods,  ^  Gaateropods,  and  the 
rest  bivalves,  chiefly  Brachiopoda  (PaUiobranchiata).  This 
latter  group  constitutes  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous Mollusca,  167  species  being  known  in  Great  Britain  alone, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  increase  in  importance  in  the  fauna  of 
the  Silurian  rocks,  especially  in  the  Wenlock  and  Caradoc  series. 
Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  shells  of  the  formation  are  large 
species  of  Prodttcdw,  such  as  P.  gigantem,  P.  atmireticulattia 

■  Qnsrt.  GeoL  Joara.,  voL  xxiii.  p,  671.    1867. 
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(fig.    486),  and    P.   acabnculua.     Large   plaited    spirifeM,  as 
Si^fera  stviala,  S.  rotundata,  and  8.  trigonalis  (fig.  487),  also 


<P-  , ,  

feroni      Llfflsldae. 
Bussla ;  tlie  Aodea,  Ik. 


a  glabra  (fig.  488), 
Fig.  4S». 


abound  ;  and  smooth  spedea,  sncli  as  Spirij 
nith  its  numerous  varietieB. 

Among   the  biachiopoda,  Ter^atala 
hastala  (fig.  489)  deserves  mention,  not 
only  for  its  wide  range,  but  because  it 
often  retains  tbe  pattern  of  tbe  original  / 
coloured  stripes  which  ornamented  the  \ 
living  sbeU.     These  coloured  bands  a 
also  preserved  in  several  lanellibTanchiate 
bivalves,  as  in  Avieulopectm  (fig.  490),  ,**;*^  ?'"*"'  J''^' 
in  which  dark  stripes  alternate  tnth  a 
light  ground.     In  some  also  of  the  spiral  univalves,  the  pattern 
of  the  original  painting  is  distinctly  retained,  as  in  FhurotoTnaria 


Tig.  »M. 


Fig.  491. 


lerbyflhire  ;     IrelBod  ; 


(fig.  491),  which  displays  wavy  blotches,  resembling  the  colour^ 
ng  in  many  recent  Trochidffl. 

Some  few  of  the  carboniferous  mollasca,  such  as  Xtiiwiia, 
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Sneula  (subgenus  CtenodoTiia),  Sohmya,  and  Lithodomvt,  be- 
long no  doubt  to  existing  genera  ;  but  tbe  majority,  though 
often  referred  to  as  living  types,  such  as  Isocardia,  TvrriUUa, 
and  Bticcmum,  belong  really  to  forms  which  appear  to  have  be- 
come extinct  at  the  close  of  the  Palaeozoic  epoch.  Euomphabta 
is  a  chttracteristic  univalve  shell  of  this  period.     In  the  interior 


Euomplialui  pfnIiitiffUtalui  Bowerby  f     Uoonlaln  Umegtone. 
a.  Upper  Bide,        i.  T-over  or  lunhfllcal  liile.        e  Yiew  ebowlng  moath, 
vbich  is  las  penta)n>iiHl  in  older  IndlrldDmlB.       d  Vlsw  of  pollaled 
aectSoD,  BJioviug  iuf^mal  cbftmbe^. 

it  is  divided  into  chambers  (fig.  492,  d),  the  septa  or  partitions 
not  being  perforated  ae  in  foraminiferous  shells,  or  in.  those 
having  siphuncles,  like  the  Nautilus.     The  animal  appears  to 
Eig.  493.  have  retreated  at  different  periods  of  its 

growth   from    the    internal   cavity  pre- 
viously formed,  and  to  have  dosed  all 
communication  with  it  by  a  septum.     The 
number  of  chambers  is  irregular,  and  they 
are  generally  wanting  in  the  innermost 
whorl.     The  animal  of  the  recent  Turri- 
teUa  communis  partitions  off  in  like  man- 
ner, as  it  advances  in  age,  a  part  of  its 
spire,  forming  a  shelly  septum. 
More  than  twenty  species  of  the  genus  Bdlenyphon  (see  fig, 
493),  a  shell  like  the  living  Argonaut  without  chambers,  occur 
in  tiie  Mountain  Limestone.     The  genus  is  not  met  with  in 
stovta  of  later  date.     It  is  most  generally  regarded  as  belonging 


ArfhmiiADn  (uufntui,  Sow. 
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to  the  pelagic  Nucleobranchiata  and  tbe  family  Atkntidce, 
partly  aUied  to  the  Glass-Shell,  Cannaria  ;  by  some,  however, 
it  is  thought  to  be  a  simple  form  of  Cephalopod. 

The  carboniferous  Cephalopoda  do  not  depart  so  widely 
from  the  living  type  (the  Nautilus)  as  do  the  more  ancient 
Silurian  lepieBentatives  of  the  same  order  ;  yet  they  offer  some 
remarkable  forms.  Among  these  is  Orlhoceras,  a  siphuncled 
and  chambered  shell,  like  a  Nautilus  uncoiled  and  strtdghtened 
(fig.  494).     Some  species  of  this  genus  are  Heveral  feet  long. 


The  GotUatite  is  another  genus,  nearly  allied  to  the  Ammonite, 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  lobes  of  the  septa  free  from 
lateral  dentioulations,  or  crenatures  ;  so  that  the  outline  of  these 
is  angular,  continuous,  and  uninterrupted.  The  species  repre- 
sented in  fig.  495  is  found  in  most  localities,  and  presents  the 
zigzag  character  of  the  septal  lobes  in  great  perfection.  The 
dorsal  position  of  the  siphuncle,  however,  clearly  distinguiaheB 
the  Goniatite  from  the  NautHiis,  and  proves  it  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Ammonitidffl,  from  which,  indeed,  some  authors  do  noi 
believe  it  to  be  genericaUy  distinct. 

rossu  rUb. — The  distribution  of  these  is  singularly  partial ; 
so  much  BO,  that  the  eminent  paleeontologist,  M.  de  Koninck,  of 
Li^ge,  once  stated  to  me  that,  in  making  his  extensive  collec- 
tion of  the  fossils  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  of  Belgium,  he 
had  found  no  more  than  four  or  five  examples  of  the  bones  or 
teeth  of  fishes.  Judging  from  Belgian  data,  he  might  have 
concluded  that  this  class  of  vertebrata  was  of  extreme  rarity  in 
the  carboniferous  setts  ;  whereas  the  investigation  of  other 
countries  has  led  to  quite  a  different  result.  Thus,  near 
Clifton,  on  the  Avon,  as  well  as  at  numerous  places  around  the 
Bristol  basin  from  the  Mendip  Hills  to  Tortworth,  there  is  a 
celebrated  '  bone-bed,'  almost  entirely  made  up  of  ichthyolites. 
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It  occura  at  tiie  base  of  the  Lower  Limestone  shales  immediately 
resting  upon  the  passage  beda  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
Similar  bone-beds  occur  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of 
Armagh,  in  Ireland,  where  they  are  made  up  chiefly  of  the 
teeth  of  Placoid  fishes,  nearly  all  of  them  rolled  as  if  drifted 
from  a  distanoe.  Some  teeth  are  sharp  and  pointed,  as  in 
otdinary  sharks,  of  which  the  genus  Cladodui  swords  an  illus- 
tration ;  but  the  majority,  as  in  Psammodus  and  CochUodus, 
are,  like  the  teeth  of  the  Cestraceon  of  Port  Jackaon  (see  above, 
fig.  263,  p.  280],  massive  palatal  teeth'  fitted  for  grinding  (see 
figs.  496,  497). 

Tig.  490. 


There  are  upwards  of  seventy  other  species  of  fossil  fish  known 
a  the  Mountain  Lunestone  of  the  British  Islands.    The  defen- 
sive fin-bones  of  these  creatures 
are  not  unfrequent  at  Armagh 
and  Bristol ;   those  known  as 
Oracanthnis,  Ctenacanlhus,  and 
Onchaa  are  often  of  a  very  large 
size.     Ganoid  fish,  such  as  Ho- 
Uiptychiua,  also  occur ;  but  those 
are    far    leas   numerous.      The 
great  Megalichthys  HMerti  ap- 
pears to  range  from  the  Upper 
OoMUidaianlBriiu  AgnH     Bone  bed      ^     ■.  „„,o„_„.     ,„     4-l„    ,„"    . 
Monntaln  Llmesloiie.  Bristol    Armagh      t'Oal-measureS    to     the    lowest 

Carboniferous  strata, 
roramlBlftnk. — In  the  upper  part  of  the  Mountain  Lime- 
stone group  in  the  S.W.  of  England,  near  Bristol,  limestones 
having  a  distinct  oolitic  structure  alternate  with 
_'     '  shales.    In  these  rocks  the  nucleus  of  almost 

^^^^^^to..  everyminute  spherule  is  seen,  under  themicro- 
^^^^^^^  scope,  to  consiat  of  a  small  rhizopod  or  fora- 
'^"^^J,""''*"'  minifer.  This  division  of  the  lower  animals, 
HagnWed  8  dlROi.  which  is  represented  ao  fully  at  later  epochs  by 
Uouniaia  the  Nummulites  and  their  numerous  minute 

^""^°°'  allies,  appears  in  the  Mountain  Limestone  to  bo 
restricted  to  a  very  few  species,  among  which  Textularia,  Nodo- 
taria,  Endoihyra,  and  f  twuiina  (fig.  498)  have  been  recognised. 
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The  first  two  genera  are  common  to  this  and  all  the  after  periods ; 
the  third  has  been  found  in  the  Upper  Silurian,  but  is  not 
known  above  the  Carboniferous  strata ;  the  fourth  (fig.  498)  is 
characteristic  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  in  the  United  States, 
Arctic  America,  Russia,  and  Asia  Minor,  but  is  also  known  in 
the  Permian. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

DEVONIAN  OB  BED  SANDSTONE  QBOUP. 

Classification  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  Scotland  and  in  Deyonshire — 
Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  Scotland,  with  fish  and  plants — Middle  Old 
Red  Sandstone— Classification  of  the  Ichthyolites  of  the  Old  Red,  and 
their  relation  to  living  types — Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  with  Cepha- 
lapais  and  Pterygotus — Marine  or  Devonian  type  of  Old  Red  Sandstone — 
Table  of  Devonian  series — Upper  Devonian  rocks  and  fossils — Middle — 
Lower — ^Eifd  Limestone  of  Germany — Devonian  of  Russia — Devonian 
Strata  of  the  United  States  and  Canada — Devonian  Plants  and  Insects  of 
Canada. 

ClasBlfloatloii  of  the  two  types   of  Old  Red  Sandstone. — 

We  have  seen  that  the  Carboniferous  strata  are  surmounted  by 
the  Permian  and  Trias,  both  originally  included  in  England 
under  the  name  *  New  Red  Sandstone/  from  the  prevailing  red 
colour  of  the  strata.  Under  the  coal  came  other  red  sandstones 
and  shales  which  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  *  Old  Red 
Sandstone.'  Afterwards  the  name  of  *  Devonian '  was  given  by 
Sir  R.  Murchison  and  Professor  Sedgwick  to  marine  fossiliferous 
strata  which,  in  the  South-west  of  England,  occupy  a  similar 
position  between  the  overlying  coal  and  the  underlying  Silurian 
formations,  the  latter,  however,  not  being  exposed  in  North 
Devon. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  in  the  British  Isles  the  rocks  of  this 
age  present  themselves  in  their  mineral  aspect,  and  even  to 
some  extent  in  their  fossil  contents,  under  two  very  different 
aspects  ;  the  one  as  distinct  from  the  other  as  are  often  lacustrine 
or  fluviatile  from  marine  strata.  It  has  indeed  been  suggested 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  deposits  belonging  to  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  are  of  freshwater  origin.  The  character  of  the 
land  plants,  and  of  the  fishes,  and  the  fact  that  the  only  shell 
yet  discovered  belongs  to  the  genus  Anodonta,  must  be  sJlowed 
to  lend  no  small  countenance  to  this  opinion.  In  this  case  the 
difficidty  of  classification  when  the  strata  of  this  type  are  com- 
pared in  different  regions,  even  where  they  are  contiguous,  may 
arise  partly  from  their  having  been  formed  in  distinct  hydro- 
graphical  basins,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  land  in  shallow 
parts  of  the  sea  into  which  large  bodies  of  fresh  water  entered, 
and  where  no  marine  moUusca  or  corals  could  flourish.  Under 
0uch  geographical  conditions  the  limited  extent  of  some  kinds 
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of  sediment  as  well  as  the  absence  of  those  marine  forms  by 
which  we  are  able  to  identify  or  contrast  marine  formations, 
may  be  explained,  while  the  great  thickness  of  the  rocks  which 
might  seem  at  first  sight  to  require  a  corresponding  depth  of 
water  can  often  be  shown  to  have  been  due  to  the  gradual 
sinking  of  the  bottom  of  the  estuary  or  sea  in  which  the 
sediment  was  accumulated.  Professor  Ramsay,  when  speculat- 
ing on  this  subject,  has  traced  out  the  probable  changes  which 
marked  the  passage  from  the  antecedent  Silurian  ocean  to  a 
continental  condition  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  when  the  sea  was  gradually  converted  first  into 
a  series  of  lagoons  and  finally  into  great  freshwater  lakes. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  upper  division  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  lies  unconformably  upon  the  lower,  and  in  South 
Wales  the  upper  beds  overlap  the  lower  strata,  'indicating,' 
says  Professor  Ramsay,  'great  disturbance  and  denudation,' 
but  not  presenting  any  insuperable  diflSculty  as  to  the  fresh- 
water origin  of  the  strata ;  for  the  explanation  already  given 
(p.  363)  with  regard  to  the  Trias,  of  the  manner  in  which  over- 
lapping strata  might  now  be   produced  in   the  region  of  the 
Bead  Sea,  will  apply  equally  to  the  Old  Red  formation.     As 
regards  the  meagre  fauna  of  the  Old  Red   Sandstone,  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  suggests  that  a  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the 
impoverished  fauna  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  is  now  separated 
from  the  ocean  and  gradually  growing  Salter  by  evaporation ; 
but  if  by  an  increase  of  rainfall  this  inland  sea  were  to  become 
freshened,  it  would  then   exhibit   a  passage  from  marine  to 
freshwater  conditions   very  similar   to   that  which  marks  the 
advent  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.^ 

Another  active  cause  of  local  variation  in  Scotland  was  the 
frequency  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  eruptions  ;  some  of  the 
rocks  derived  from  this  source,  as  between  the  Grampians  and 
the  Tay,  having  formed  islands  in  the  sea,  and  having  been  con- 
verted into  shingle  and  conglomerate,  before  the  upper  portions 
of  the  red  shales  and  sandstones  were  superimposed. 

A  dearth  of  calcareous  matter  over  wide  areas  is  characteristic 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  This  is,  no  doubt,  in  great  part 
due  to  the  absence  of  shells  and  corals  ;  but  why  should  these 
be  so  generally  wanting  in  all  sedimentary  rocks  the  colour  of 
which  is  determined  by  the  red  oxide  of  iron  ?  It  cannot  be 
said  that  any  satisfactory  conclusion  has  yet  been  arrived  at  on 
this  subject.  Some  geologists  are  of  opinion  that  the  waters 
impregnated  with  this  oxide  were  prejudicial  to  living  beings  ; 
others  that  strata  permeated  with  this  oxide  would  not  preserve 

1  Contemporary  Review,  July  1873,  p.  200. 
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mcb  fowil  remainB.  We  have  aireadj  referred  (p.  363)  to  &e 
recent  depofdte  of  oxide  of  iron  in  certain  Swedish  lakes,  » 
geological  eiaminsticm  of  which  might,  perhaps,  throw  li^t  on 
this  mbject. 

In  r^fard  to  the  two  types,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the 
Devonian,  I  shall  first  treat  of  them  Beparately ,  and  then  allnde 
to  the  proofs  of  their  haviiig  been  to  a  great  extent  content' 
poraneons.  That  they  constitute  a  series  of  rocks  intermediate 
in  date  between  the  lowest  CarboniferouH  and  the  appennoBt 
Bilurian  is  not  disputed  by  the  ablest  geologists  ;  and  it  can  no 
longer  be  contended  that  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  preceded  in  dato  the  three  divisions  to  which  by 
aid  of  the  marine  shells  the  Devonian  rocks  have  been  referred, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  yet  data  for  enabling  ua 
to  affirm  to  what  extent  the  subdivisions  of  the  one  series  may 
be  the  equivalents  in  time  of  those  of  the  other. 

irpper  Old  Bed  Suidston*. — The  highest  beds  of  the  series 
in  Scotland,  lying  immediately  below  the  coal  in  Fife,  are  com- 
posed of  yellow  sand  stonewell  seen  at  Dnra  Den  near  Cnpar, 
in  Fife,  where,  ^though  the  strata  contain  no  mollusca,  fish 
have  been  found  abundantly,  and  have  been  referred  to  the 
genera  Soloptychuu,  Pam^hradui,  Glyplopomui,  and  many 
others.  In  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  a  similar  yellow 
sandstone  occurs  containing  fish  of  genera  characteristic  of  the 
Scotch  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  as  for  example  Coccodeus  (a  form 
represented  by  many  species 
in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
and  by  one  only  in  the  Car- 
k  boniferons  group)  and  Qly- 
mtot^ni,  which  is  exclusively 
"confined  to  the  'Old  Bed.' 
In  the  same  Irish  sandstone 

,_..  ,.  at  Eittockan  has  been  found 

an  AnodoTUa  or  freshwater 
mussel,  the  only  shell  hitherto  discovered  in  the  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone of  the  British  Isles  (see  fig.  499).  In  the  some  beds  are 
found  the  fern  (fig.  501)  and  the  Lepidodendron  (fig.  500),  and 
twelve  other  species  of  plants,  some  of  which.  Professor  Heer 
remarks,  agree  specifically  with  species  from  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous beds.  This  induces  him  to  lean  to  the  opinion,  long 
ago  advocated  by  Sir  Richard  Griffin,  that  the  yellow  sand- 
stone, in  spite  of  its  fish  lemains,  should  be  classed  as  Lower 
Oarboniferous — on  opinion  whidi  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to 
adopt.  Between  the  Mountain  Limestone  and  the  yellow  sand- 
stone in  the  South-west  of  Ireland  there  intervenes  a  formation 
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no  lew  than  5,000  feet  thick,  called  tlie  '  Carboniferoiu  slate  ; ' 
and  at  the  base  of  this,  in  some  places,  are  local  depoaits,  m^ 
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as  the  Coomhola  Qrits,  which  appear  to  be  beds  of  passage 
between  the  Carboniferous  and  Old  Sed  Sandstone  groups. 

It  is  a  remarkable  result  of  the  recent  examination  of  the 
fossil  flora  of  Bear  Island,  lat.  74°  30'  N.,  that  Professor  Seer 
has  described  as  occurring  in  that  part  of  the  Arctic  r^on 
(nearly  twenty-six  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  Irish  locality) 
a  flora  freeing  in  several  of  its  species  with  that  of  the  yellow 
sandstones  of  Ireland.  This  Bear  Island  flora  is  believed  by 
Professor  Hoer  to  comprise  species  of  plants  some  of  which 
ascend  even  to  the  higher  stages  of  the  European  Carbotuferous 
formation,  or  as  high  as  the  Mountain  Limestone  and  Millstone 
Grit.  Palfeontologista  have  long  maiatiuned  that  the  same 
species  which  have  a  wide  range  in  space  are  also  the  most 
persistent  in  time,  which  may  prepare  ns  to  find  that  some 
plants  having  a  vast  gei^raphical  range  may  also  have  endured 
from  the  period  of  the  Upper  Devonian  to  that  of  the  MUlstone 
Grit. 

Outliers  of  the  Upper  '  Old  Red '  occur  unconformably  on 
older  members  of  the  group,  and  the  formation  represented  at 
Whiteness,  near  Arbroath  (o,  fig.  65,  p.  52),  may  probably  be 
one  6f  these  outliers,  though  the  want  of  organic  remains  renders 
this  uncertain.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  beds  given  in  this 
section  ss  Nos.  1  and  2  may  belong  to  the  eaxVj  'qwA  ^^  '*^<>^ 
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period  of  the  Upp^r  Old  Red,  as  some  st^ea  c^  HeioptyAwt 

nMliatimut  haTe  been  found  scattered  through  the  beds.  No. 

2,   in  Strathmore.      Another  nearly    allied 

Soloptychiui  occurs  in  Duia  Den.     A  figure 

of  this  genus  is  annexed  (fig.    603),    and 

also  one  of  its  scales  (fig.  502),  as  these  last 

i  are  often  the  onl;   parts  met.  vrith  ;    being 

I  scattered  in  Forfarahite  through  red-coloured 

I  ahalea  and  sandstones,  as  are  scales  of  a  large 

species  of  the  same  genua  in  the  yellow  sand- 

Scale  of  IIolepireMiit    stone  which  forms  the  uppermost  bed  of  the 

OiiiahHS'i'iiL'Biie  ^^^  ^*^  ■"  HerofordsMre  and  Shropshire.* 

°"         ■  The  number  of  fish  obtained  from  the  Britiah 

Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  amounts  to  fifteen  species  referred  to 

eleven  genera. 

Sir  B.  Murchison  groups  with  this  upper  division  of  the  Old 


R«d  of  Scotland  certain  light-red  and  yellow  sandstones  and 
grits  which  occur  in  the  northernmost  part  of  the  mainland 
and  extend  also  into  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands.  They 
contain  Calamites  and  other  plants  which  agree  genericaUy  with 
Carboniferous  forms. 

BlUille  Old  Red  Sandstone. — In  the  nortliem  part  of  Scot- 
land there  occurs  a  great  series  of  bituminous  schista  and  flag- 
stones, to  the  fossil  fisb  of  which  attention  was  first  called  by  the 
late  Hugh  Miller.  They  were  afterwards  described  by  Agassiz, 
and  the  rocks  containing  them  were  examined  by  Sir  R.  Mur- 
chison and  Professor  Sedgwick,  in  Caithness,  Cromarty,  Moray, 
Nairn,  Camrie  in  Banff,  and  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlanda,  in 
which  great  numbers  of  fossil  fish  have  boen  found.  These 
s  Silaria,4tiie4.  ?-■«&. 
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were  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  known  vertebrate 
animals,  as  in  Cromarty  the  beds  in  which  they  occur  seem  to 
form  the  base  of  the  Old  Ked  system  resting  almost  immediately 
on  the  crystalline  or  metamorphic  rocks.  But  in  fact  these  fish- 
bearing  beds,  when  they  are  traced  from  north  to  south,  or  to 
the  central  parts  of  Scotland,  thin  out,  so  that  their'  relative  age 
to  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  presently  to  h&  mentioned, 
was  not  at  first  detected,  the  two  formations  not  appearing  in 
superposition  in  the  same  district.  In  Caithness,  however,  many 
hundred  feet  below  the  fish-zone  of  the  middle  division,  remains 
of  Pteraspis  were  found  by  Mr.  Peach  in  1861.  This  genus  has 
never  yet  been  found  in  either  of  the  two  higher  divisions  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  confirms  Sir  R.  Murchison's  previous 
suspicion  that  the  rocks  in  which  it  occurs  belong  to  the  Lower 
*  Old  Red,'  or  agree  in  age  with  the  Arbroath  paving-stone.* 

Fossil  fish  of  the  Middle  Old  Bed  Somdstone, — The  Devonian 
fish  were  referred  by  Agassiz  to  two  of  his  great  orders,  namely, 
the  Placoids  and  Ganoids.  Of  the  first  of  these,  which  in  the 
recent  period  comprise  the  shark,  the  dog-fish,  and  the  ray,  no 
entire  skeletons  are  preserved  ;  but  fin-spines,  called  Ichthyo- 
dorulites,  and  teeth  occur.  On  such  remains  the  genera  Onchmsy 
Odontacanthusy  and  CtenodMSy  a  supposed  cestraciont,  and  some 
others,  have  been  established. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  fishes 
belong  to  a  sub-order  of  Ganoids  instituted  by  Huxley  in  1861, 
and  for  which  he  has  proposed  the  name  of  CrossopterygidoR,*  or 
the  fringe-finned,  in  consideration  of  the  pecidiar  manner  in 
which  the  fin-rays  of  the  paired  fins  are  arranged  so  as  to  form 
a  fringe  round  a  central  lobe,  as  in  the  Polypterus  (see  a,  fig. 
504),  a  genus  of  which  there  are  several  species  now  inhabiting 


a. 

Polypterus.    See  Agassiz, '  Recherches  sur  les  Poiasons  Foesiles.' 
Living  in  the  Nile  and  other  African  rivers. 

a.  One  of  the  fringed  pectoral  fins.  c.  Anal  fin. 

6.  One  of  the  ventral  fins.  d.  Dorsal  fin,  or  row  of  flnlets. 

the  Nile  and  other  African  rivers.     The   reader  will  at  once 
recognise  in  Osteolepis  (fig.  505),  one  of  the  common  fishes  of 

3  Siloria,  4th  ed.  p.  258. 

*  Abridged  from  Kpovvwm,  crossotos,  a  fringi^  aTi^ttT»9w^,\>\Kr3"x.^^%sv. 
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the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  many  points  of  analogy  with  Polypterus, 
They  not  only  agree  in  the  structure  of  the  fiji,  as  first  pointed 

Fig.  505. 


BeBtoratioii  of  OsteolepU.    Pander.    Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  Deyonian. 

a.  One  of  the  fringed  pectoral  fins.  c.  Anal  fins. 

6.  One  of  the  ventral  fins.  d,  e.  Dorsal  fins. 

out  by  Huxley,  but  also  in  the  position  of  the  pectoral,  ventral, 
and  anal  fins,  and  in  having  an  elongated  body  and  rhomboidal 
scales.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tail  is  more  symmetrical  in.  the 
recent  fish,  which  has  also  an  apparatus  of  dorsal  finlets  of  a 
very  abnormal  charater,  both  as  to  number  and  structure. 
As  to  the  dorsals  of  Osteolepis,  they  are  regular  in  structure 
and  position,  having  nothing  iremarkable  about  them,  except 
that  there  are  two,  which  is  comparatively  imusual  in  living 
fish. 

Among  the  *  fringe-finned'  Ganoids  we  find  some  with  rhom- 
boidal scales,  such  as  Osteolepis,  above  figured ;  others  with 
cycloidal  scales,  as  Holoptychi/us,  before-mentioned  (see  ^g.  503, 
p.  438).  In  the  genera  Diptervs  and  Dvplopterus,  as  Hugh 
Miller  pomted  out,  and  in  several  other  of  the  fringe-finned 
genera,  as  in  Gyroptychius  and  Glyptolepis,  the  two  dorsals  are 
placed  far  backwards,  or  directly  over  the  ventral  and  anal  fins. 
The  AsteroUpia  (one  of  the  Placodermata)  was  a  ganoid  fish  of 
large  dimensions.  A,  Asftmmi,  Eichwald,  a  species  character- 
istic of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  (Devonian)  of  Russia,  as  well 
as  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  division  of  the  same  rocks  in 
Scotland,  attained,  according  to  Hugh  Miller,^  the  length  of 
between  twenty  and  thirty  feet.  The  Asterolepi  were  partly 
clothed  with  strong  bony  armour,  embossed  with  starlike 
tubercles.  The  Asterol^ns  occurs  also  in  the  Devonian  rocks 
of  North  America. 

If  we  except  the  Placoids  abready  alluded  to,  and  a  few  other 
famiUes  of  doubtful  afl^ties,  all  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  fishes 
are  Ganoids,  an  order  so  named  by  Agassiz  from  the  shining 
outer  surface  of  their  scales  ;  but  Prof.  Huxley  has  also  called 
our  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  while  a  few  of  the  primary  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  secondary  Granoids  resemble  the  living 
bony  pike,  Lepidosteusj  or  the  Amva,  genera  now  foimd  in  North 

*  Footprints  of  Creation,  p.  103. 
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American  riven,  &nd  one  of  them,  Lepidostevt,  extending  as  far 
south  as  Guatemala,  the  Croasopteiygii,  or  fringe-finned  Ich- 
thjiolites,  of  the  Old  Red  are  cloHely  related  to  the  African 
I'olypteTV,s,  which  is  represented  by  five  or  aii  species  now  inha- 
biting the  Nile  and  the  rivers  of  Senegal.  These  Noriih  Ameri- 
can and  African  Ganoids  ore  quite  exceptional  in  the  living 
creation  ;  they  were  until  lately  considered  to  be  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  in  1870  another  genus  of 
the  Crosanpterygii,  Ceratodue  Foritefi,  was  found  living  in  the 
rivers  of  Queensland,  Australia  ;'  out  of  about  9,000  living 
species  of  fish  known  to  M.  Giinther,  and  of  which  more  than 
6,000  are  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  they  probably 
constitute  no  more  than  nine. 

If  many  circumstancea  favour  the  theory  of  the  freshwater 
origin  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  this  view  of  its  nature  is  not 
a  little  confirmed  by  our  finding  that  it  is  in  Lake  Superior  and 
the  other  inland  Canadian  freshwater  seas,  and  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  African  rivers,  ng  (08 
that  we  at  present  find 
those  fish  which  have  the 
nearest  affinity  to  the  fos- 
sil forms  of  this  ancient  ' 
formation. 

Among  the  anomalous 
forms  of  Old  Red  fishes 
not  referable  to  Huxley's 
Crossopterygii  is  the  Pte- 
richthys,  of  which  five 
species  have  been  found 
in  the  middle  division  of 
the  Old  Bed  of  Scotland. 
Some  writers  have  com- 
pared their  shelly  cover- 
ing to  tliat  of  Crusta- 
ceans, with  which,  how- 
ever, they  have  no  real  affinity.  The  wing-like  appendages, 
whence  the  genus  is  named,  were  first  supposed  by  Hugh  Miller 
to  be  paddles,  like  those  of  the  turtle ;  and  there  can.  now 
be  no  doubt  that  they  do  really  correspond  with  the  pectoral 

The  number  of  species  of  fish  already  obtained  from  the 
middle  division  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  Great  Britain  is 
about  70,  and  the  principal  genera,  besides  Osleolepit,  and  Pta- 

*  G&ntheronCeratodiu,  Phil. Trsne.BoyalSnc,  parts,  1&1V,^.W.\. 
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richthyt,  already  mentioned,  are  Glyptolepii,  IHplaca/niktts,  Den- 
drodui,  CoMoafetM,  Cheiracaiithus,  and  Aeanthoidea. 

Kower  OM  Red  Banditone.— The  third  or  lowest  division 
south  of  the  Grampians  consists  of  grey  paving  stone  and 
Tooling-Blate,  with  asBOciated  red  and  grey  shales  ;  these  strata 
underlie  a  dense  mass  of  conglomerate.  In  these  grey  beds 
several  remarkable  fish  have  been  found  of  the  genus  named  by 
Agassiz  CephaUupia,  or '  buckler-headed,'  from  the  extraordinary 
shield  which  covers  the  head  (see  fig.  507),  and  which  has  often 


Ceplmkisplt  Luelm,  Agass.    Length  KJ  In 
"rom  a  spedmcn  in  my  cnllcctioa  found  at 
(Sae  other  flgorea,  Agoaalf.  toL.  ii.  b 
the  pecnliar  icaks  with  whSch  (he  head 


»,  c.  SoBles  from  dL 


been  mistaken  for  that  of  a  trOobite,  such  as  Asaphua.  A 
species  of  Pfenupu,  of  the  same  family,  has  also  been  found  by 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Mitchell  in  beds  of  corresponding  age  in  Perth- 


Fig.  sos. 


shire ;  and  Mr.  Powrie  i 
merates  no  less  than  £ve  genera 
7  of'Jthe  family  Acanthodid^,  the 
spines,  scales,  and  other  re- 
mains of  which  have  been  de- 
tected in  the  grey  flaggy  sand- 
stones.' 

In  the    same   formation  at 

M™(,ij.«.,AB»8d^.  CarmyUe,  in   Forfarshire,  com- 

lo  portion  of  tho  baiA  of  the  hud  monly   known  as  the  Arbroatli 

callaltbe'aera|)ldm.'  paving-stone,     fragments     of    a 

huge  crustacean  have  been  met  with  from  time  to  time.     They 

are  called  by  the  Scotch  quwtymen  the  '  Seraphim,'  from  the 

wing-like  form  and  feather-like  omsjnent  of  the  thoracic  ap- 

'  Powrie,  Geol.  Qjaart  Joum.,  vol.  xx.  p.  417. 
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peud^e,  the  part  moet  luually  met.  with.  Agaasiz,  having  pier 
viouBly  referred  some  of  these  fragments  to  the  class  of  fidiea, 
was  the  first  to  recognise  their  crustacean  character,  and,  al> 
though  at  the  time  unable  correctly  to  determine  the  true 
relation  of  the  several  parte,  he  figured  the  portions  on  which 
he  founded  his  opinion  in  the  first  plate  of  his  '  Poiaaons  Foa- 
siles  du  Vieus  Orbs  Rouge.' 

A  restoration  in  correct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  frag- 
ments of  P.  AngUcru  (fig.  508),  from  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sand- 


stone of  Perthshire  and  Forfarshire,  would  give  na  a  creature 
measuring  from  6  to  6  feet  in  length,  and  more  than  1  foot  bctosb. 

The  largest  cruBtoceanB  living  at  the  present  day  are  the 
Iitackiis  Kcfm/pftri  of  De  Haan,  from  Japan  (a  brachyuroua  or 
short-tailed  crab),  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary 
lei^h  of  its  limbs  ;  the  fore-arm  measuring  4  feet  io.  length, 
and  the  others  in  proportion,  ao  that  it  covers  about  25  square 
feet  of  ground  ;  and  the  iimwJiij  Mohitcantu,  the  great  King 
Crab  of  China  and  the  Eastern  seas,  which,  when  adult,  mea- 
aures  1^  foot  across  its  carapace,  and  is  3  feet  in  length. 

Besides  some  apedea  of  PierygotAis,  aeveral  of  the  allied  genus 
Ewypterui  occur  in  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandatone,  and  with 
them  the  remuns  of  grass-like  plants  so  abundant  in  FqiEax- 
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■hire  and  KincardineBbire  as  to  be  useful  to  the  geologist  bj 
enabling  him  to  identify  the  inferior  strata  at  distant  points. 
Some  botanists  have  suggested  that  these  plants  may  be  of  the 
family  FluiwUei,  and  of  freshwater  genera.  They  are  aocom- 
puiied  by  foesUs,  called  'berries'  by  the  quarrymen,  which 
tiiey  compared  to  a  comfreseed  blackberry  (see  figs.  510, 611), 

Flg.UO.  ^.111. 


and  which  were  called  '  Parka '  by  Dr.  Fleming.  They  are  now 
considered  by  Mr.  Powrie  to  be  the  eggs  of  cruBtaceans  ;  which 
is  highly  probable,  for  tliey  have  not  only  been  found  with 
Pterygotvs  Aitglicug  in  Forfarshire  and  Perthshire,  but  also  in 

Fitr.tlS. 
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the  upper  Silurian  strata  of  England  in  which  species  of  the 
same  genus,  Pterygotus,  occur. 

The  grandest  eshibitioiis,  says  SirR.  Murchison,  of  the  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  in  England  and  Wales  appear  in  the  escarp- 
menta  of  the  Black  Mountains  and  in  the  Fans  of  Brecon  and 
Carmarthen,  the  one  2,862,  and  the  other  2,590  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  mass  of  red  and  brown  sandstone  in  thete  mountains 
is  estimated  at  not  less  than  10,000  feet,  clearly  intercalated 
between  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian  strata.  No  shells  oi 
corals  have  ever  been  found  in  the  whole  series,  not  even  where 
.  the  beds  are  ddcareoui,  formii^  iiregnlar  courses  of  concre- 
tiotuiy  lumps  called  '  comstones,'  which  may  be  described  as 
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mottled  red  and  green  earthy  limestones.  The  fishes  of  this 
lowest  English  Old  Red  are  Cephalaspis  and  Pteraspisy  speci- 
fically dijSerent  from  species  of  the  same  genera  which  occur  in 
the  uppermost  Ludlow  or  Silurian  tilestones.  Crustaceans  also 
of  the  genus  Eurypterus  are  met  with. 

BKarine  or  Devonian  Type. — We  may  now  speak  of  the 
marine  type  of  the  British  strata  intermediate  between  the  Car- 
boniferous and  Silurian,  in  treating  of  which  we  shall  find  it 
much  more  easy  to  identify  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  di- 
visions with  strata  of  the  same  age  in  other  countries.  It  was 
not  until  the  year  1836  that  Sir  R.  Murchison  and  Professor 
Sedgwick  discovered  that  the  culmiferous  or  anthracitic  shales 
and  sandstones  of  North  Devon,  several  thousand  feet  thick, 
belonged  to  the  coal ;  and  that  the  beds  below  them,  which  are 
of  still  greater  thickness,  and  which,  like  the  carboniferous 
strata,  had  been  confoimded  under  the  general  name  *  grey- 
wacke,'  occupied  a  geological  position  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  already  described.  In  this  reform  they 
were  aided  by  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lonsdale,  who,  after  studying 
the  Devonshire  fossils,  perceived  that  they  belonged  to  a  pecu- 
liar palseontological  type  of  intermediate  character  between  the 
Carboniferous  and  Silurian. 

It  is  in  the  north  of  Devon  that  these  formations  may  best 
be  studied,  where  they  have  been  divided  into  an  Upper, 
Middle,  and  Lower  Group,  and  where,  although  much  contorted 
and  folded,  they  have  for  the  most  part  escaped  being  altered 
by  intrusive  trap-rocks  and  by  granite,  which  in  Dartmoor  and 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  same  coimty  have  often  re- 
duced them  to  a  crystalline  or  metamorphic  state. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  sequence  of  the  strata  or  sub- 
divisions as  seen  both  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  British  Channel 
and  in  the  interior  of  Devon.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  main 
points  it  agrees  with  the  table  drawn  up  in  1864  for  the  sixth 
edition  of  my  'Elements.'  Mr.  Etheridge^  has  since  published 
an  excellent  account  of  the  different  subdivisions  of  the  rocks 
and  their  fossils,  and  has  also  pointed  out  their  relation  to  the 
corresponding  marine  strata  of  the  Continent.  The  slight  modi- 
fications introduced  in  my  table  since  1864  are  the  result  of  a 
tour  made  in  1870  in  company  with  Mr.  T.  M*K.  Hughes, 
when  we  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Etheridge's  memoir  as  our 
guide. 

8  Quart.  Geol.  Jonrn.,  vol.  xxiii.  1867. 
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(d.)  Ssndjr  elntta  and  schista  with  foasils,  36  species  oat 
of  110  commim  to  the  Carlxmilerons  group  (Filton, 
Banutaple,  &c.),  resting  on  soft  achiats  in  which  fbesila 
are  very  abundant  (Crojde,  &c,),Bndwliieh  pise  down 

.  (6.)  Tflllow,  btown,  and  red  SMidsUine,  with  land  plants 
(_<^clopltrii,  &c.)  and  marioe  shells.  One  zone,  cha- 
racterised by  the  abundance  of  Cucullffia(BaggyPuint, 
Hamood,  Sloly,  &c.}, resting  onhsidgiefandreddiib 
sandstone  and  micaceous  flsge ;  no  fosaila  yet  found 
(Dulverton,  Rckwell,  Down,  At). 

'(u)  Grey  glossy  slates  of  considerable  thickness,  bearing 
quartz  veins;  oo  fos^la  yet  recorded  from  these  beds 
(MorihiB,  Lee  Bay,  &c.). 

(A.)  Slates  and  schists,  with  irregular  courses  oT  lime- 
stone contaiiiing  sheila  and  corals  hko  those  of  the 
Torbay   and  Plymouth   Limestone    (Combe    Haitiu, 

,    lUVacombe,  &c). 

(o.)  Hard, greenish, red, and purplesandstone (Hangman 
Hill,  &c.)- 
'  (i.)  Salt  slates  with  subordiDate  sandstoces — fosala  nu- 
merous   at    TBrioDS    horizons — Brachiopoda,    Corals, 
Encrinites,  &c  (TsUey  of  Kocks,  Lynmonth,  &c.). 

The  place  of  the  sandstones  of  the  Foreland  is  not  ;et  clearlj 
made  out,  ss  they  are  cut  off  by  a  great  fault  and  disturbance. 

Ifpper  Daronlan  Kooka. — The  slates  and  sandstones  of 
Barnstaple  (o  and  6  of  the  preceding  section)  contain  the  shell 
Spvnfera  dipuncto.   Sow.  (S.    Fem«iiiiii,  ^.^  ,,j 

Mutch.),  (see  fig.  513),  which  has  a  very 
wide  range  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and 
even  Ohina ;  also  Strophalosia  caperata, 
bother  with  the  large  tnlobite  Fhaeopa 
latifront,  Bronn.  (see  fig.  514),  which  is 
all  but  world-wide  in  its  distribution. 
The  fossils  are  numerous,  and  comprise 
about  150  species  of  molhisca,  a  fifth  of 
Rg  613 
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which  pass  up  into  the  overlying  Carboniferous  rocks.    To  this 
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Upper  Devonian  belong  a  series  of  Hmestonea  and  slates  well 
developed  at  Petherwyn,  in  Cornwall,  where  they  have  yielded 
76  apeciea  of  foasils.  The  genua  of  Cephalopoda  <^ed  Clymenia 
(fig.  515)  is  represented  by  no  leas  than  11  species,  and  strata 


Fotherwjn,  Cornwall ,  Elberarenih,  BBTarta.  Bolginm. 

occupying  the  same  position  in  Germany  are  called  Clymenien- 
KaJk,  or  sometimes  Cypridinen-Schiefer,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  minute  bivalve  shells  of  the  crustacean  called  Cy- 
pricUna  aerrato-gtriata  (fig.  516),  which  is  found  in  theae  beds, 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  the  Harz,  Saxony,  and  Sileaia,  as  well 
as  in  Cornwall  and  Be^um. 

MldiU*  SevonlftD  Sooka. — We  come  next  to  the  moat  typi- 
cal portion  of  the  Devonian  system,  including  the  great  liin&- 
stones  of  Plymouth  and  Tocbay,  as  well  as  the  slates  and  impnre 
limestones  of  Ilfracombe,  all  replete  with  shells,  trilobites,  and 
corals.  Of  the  corals  61  species  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Ethfr- 
ridge,  none  of  which  pass  into  the  Carboniferous  formation. 
Among  the  genera  we  find  Favosites,  SeluilUes,  and  Gyathophyl- 
batt.  The  two  former  genera  are  veiy  frequent  in  SUnrian 
rooks ;  some  few  even  of  the  species  are  said  to  be  common  to 
the  Devonian  and  Silurian  groups,  as  for  eiample,  Fa/eoaitet  cer- 
vicomia  (fig.  518),  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  the  Devonian 
corals.  The  Cyalhophyllum  ctejpitotum  (fig.  519)  and  HeUolikt 
poroaa  (fig   617)  are  species  pecuhar  to  this  formation. 


ff«UoWHpo™»,Goldf..ap.  (Parikt 
pyriformU,  Looal.),  nat.  size. 
a.  One  of  tbe  coralUtesmiigaiaed. 
MlddlB   Dai-onlan,   Toninfly. 
FlymoDth,  BlteL 


With  the  above  are  found  no  less  than  11  genera  of  stone- 
lilies  or  crinoids,  some  of  them,  such  as  Cwprettoariii.Uii,  distinct 
from  any  Corbonifetoos  forms.     The  mollusoa  (dao  «m^\KM. 
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characteristic ;    at  68  speoiefi  of   Brachiopoda,    ID    only  are 
oommon  to   the  Carboniferous  senes       The    Stnngocfphahu 


Burhni  (fig    630)  aoA  Vmntea  Oryphin  (fig.  631)  may  be  men- 
tioned aa  exclusiTely  Middle  Devonian  genera,  and  extremely 


Unctlri  Otyphui,  Def.,  |. 


characteriatic  of  the  same  division  in  Belgium.  The  Slringoee- 
phalus  is  also  ho  abundant  in  the  Middle  Devonian  of  the 
banks  of  the  Rhino  as  to  have  Buggested  the  name  of  Stria- 
gocephalua  LimsBtone.  The  only  two  species  of  Brachiopoda 
common  to  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  formationa  are  Atrypa 
reticularis  (fig.  537,  p.  469),  which  seema  to  have  been  a  cosmo- 
polite sp^ies,  and  Strophomena  rlum^oidalii. 

Among  the  peculiar  lamellibrancbiate  bivalves  common  to  the 
Ptymoutb  limestone  of  Devonshire  and  the  Oontinent,  we  find 
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the  Megalodcm  (fig.  522).     There  are  also  12  genera  ol  Gaatero- 
pods  which  have  yielded  36  specieH,  4  of  which  pass  to  the  Car- 


Cologns. 


boniferoTifl  group,  namely  Machrocheibis,  Aeroeidia,  Eiwmphabu, 
and  Murchisonia.  Pteropoda  oocnr,  such  as  Comdcma  (fig.  523), 
and  the  Cephalopoda,  CyrtoeeroB,  Oyroceras,  Orlhooeraa,  and 
othen,  nearly  all  of  genera  distinct  from  those  prevailing  in  the 
Upper  Devonian  Limestone,  or  Cljmeuien-Kalk  of  the  Qormana 
already  mentioned  (p.  44T),  Although  but  few  specieB  of  Trilo- 
bites  occur,  the  characteristic  Bronteus  fiaixHifer  (fig.  524)  is  far 


Fig  GM. 


from  rare,  and  all  collectors  are  fainiliar  with  its  fan-like  tail. 
In  this  same  group  called,  as  before  atAted,  the  Stringocephalus 
or  Eifel  Limestone  in  Germany,  several  fiah  remains  have  been 
detected,  and  among  others  the  Temark&blft  %«'Q.'a&  Oqua^Wkw, 
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coveied  with  its  tnbeTCDiated  bony  Brmonr  ;  and  these  ichthTO- 
litea  serve,  as  Sir  R.  Mnrchison  obBetres  ('  Siluria,'  p.  362),  to 
identify  this  middle  tuariue  Devonian  with  the  Old  Red  S^d- 
trtone  of  Britain  and  Riuaia. 

Beneath  the  Eifel  Limestone  (the  great  central  and  typical 
member  of  the  '  Devonian '  on  the  Continent)  lie  certain  schiata 
called  by  Oerman  writeis  '  Ottlceola-schiefer,'  becaose  thej  ccm- 
tain  in  abundance  a  fossil  body  of  very  curiona  structure,  Cot- 
ceoia  umdaima  (fig.  625),  which  has  been  tunially  considered  a 
Biachiopod,  but  which  some  naturalists  have  lately  referred  to 
a  OoniophyUnm,  suppoaing  it  to  be  an  abnormal  form  of  the 
order  Zoantharia  ragoaa  (see  fig.  478,  p.  426),  differing  from  all 
other  corak  in  being  furnished  with  a  strong  operculum.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  rare  fossil  in  the  slaty  limestone  of  South 
Devon,  and,  like  the  Eifel  form,  is  confined  to  the  middle  group 
of  this  country. 

Kower  Seronlan  Socks. — A  great  series  of  sandstones  and 
glossy  slates,   with  Crinoids,    Brachiopoda,  and  some  corala 


and  polyzoa,  occurring  on  the  coast  at 

Lynmouth  and  the  neighbourhood,  and 

called  the  Lynton  Group  (see  table,  p. 

446),  form  the  lowest  member  of  the 

Devonian  in  North  Devon.     Among  the 

18  species  of  all  classes  enumerated  by 

Mr.  Etheridge,  two-thirds  are  common 

to  the  Middle  Devonian ;  but  only  one, 

the  ubiquitous   Atrypa   reticMXaHs,  can 

with  certainty  be  identified  with  Silurian      mifiater,  J.  Lower  De™iati] 

species.     Among  the  charactoriatio  forms      'o^'^"- '"  'iL^'** '  *"''  ^ 

are  jiiieoKfeB  mfcor&icitiam,  also  common      ^^^  tlb  two  rows  of  spines 

to   this   formation   in  the   Rhine,    and       down  tbe  bodf  giTe  ui  ap- 

Orthia   arcMata,   very   widely  spread  in       ^^iBtion'ihMn^iTM^ 

the   North   Devon   localities.      But  we       oura  Id  this  or  meet  othft 

may   eipeot    a    large   addition    to    the       "p™™"      '^B™"^. 

number  of  fossils  whenever  these  strata  shall  have  been  carefully 

searched.     The  spirifer-aandstone  of  Sandberger,  as  exhibited 

in  /i&e  rooks  bordering  the  Rhine  between  Coblentz  and  Caub, 
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• 

belong  to  this  Lower  division,  and  the  same  broad-winged 
Spirif ers  distinguish  the  Devonian  strata  of  North  America, 

Among  the  Trilobites  of  this  era  several  large  species  of 
Homcdoiiotus  (fig.  527)  are  conspicuous.  The  genus  is  still 
better  known  as  a  Silurian  form,  but  the  spinose  species  appear 
to  belong  exclusively  to  the  *  Lower  Devonian/  and  are  found 
in  Britain,  Europe,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Bevonlan  of  Russia^ — The  Devonian  strata  of  Russia  ex- 
tend, according  to  Sir  R.  Murchison,  over  a  region  more  spa- 
cious than  the  British  Isles  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  where 
they  consist  of  sandstone  like  the  *  Old  Red '  of  Scotland  and 
Central  England,  they  are  tenanted  by  fossil  fishes  often  of  the 
same  species  and  still  oftener  of  the  same  genera  as  the  British, 
whereas  when  they  consist  of  limestone  they  contain  shells 
similar  to  those  of  Devonshire,  thus  confirming,  as  Sir  Roderick 
has  pointed  out,  the  contemporaneous  origin  which  had  been 
previously  assigned  to  formations  exhibiting  two  very  distinct 
mineral  types  in  different  parts  of  Britain.^  The  calcareous 
and  the  arenaceous  rocks  of  Russia  aboTe  alluded  to  alternate 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  been 
deposited  in  different  parts  of  the  same  great  period. 

Bevonian  Strata  In  tbe  Vnlted  States  and  Canada* — 
Between  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian  strata  there  intervenes, 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  a  great  series  of  formations 
referable  to  the  Devonian  group,  comprising  some  strata  of 
marine  origin  abounding  in  shells  and  corals,  and  others  of 
shallow  water  and  littoral  origin  in  which  terrestrial  plants 
abound.  The  fossils,  both  of  the  deep  and  shallow  water  strata, 
are  very  analogous  to  those  of  Europe,  the  species  being  in 
some  cases  the  same.  In  Eastern  Canada  Sir  W.  Logan  has 
pointed  out  that  in  the  peninsula  of  Gasp^,  south  of  the  estuary 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  mass  of  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  shale 
referable  to  this  period  occurs,  rich  in  vegetable  remains,  to- 
gether with  some  fish-spines.  Far  down  in  the  sandstones  of 
Gasp^  Dr.  Dawson  foimd  in  1869  an  entire  specimen  of  the 
genus  Cephalaspis,  a  form  so  characteristic,  as  we  haye  already 
seen,  of  the  Scotch  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Some  of  the 
sandstones  are  ripple-marked  ;  and  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  whole  series  a  thin  seam  of  coal  has  been  observed,  measur- 
ing, together  with  some  associated  carbonaceous  shale,  about 
three  inches  in  thickness.  It  rests  on  an  underclay  in  which 
are  the  roots  of  Psilophyton  (see  fig.  528).  At  many  other 
levels  rootlets  of  this  same  plant  have  been  shown  by  iSincipal 

*  Murchison's  Siluria,  p.  829. 
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DawBon  to  penetrate  the  olaya,  and  to  play  the  iiame  part  as  do 
the  rootlets  of  Stigmaria  in  the  coal  formation. 

Fig.  E3B.  We  had  allread;  learnt 

from  the  works  of  Qoep- 
pOTt,  Unger,  and  Bronu 
that  the  Europeaa  plants 
of  the  Devonian  epoch 
resemble  genetically,  with 
few  exceptions,  those  al- 
ready known  as  Carboni- 
feroTiB ;  and  Dr.  Dawson, 
in  1869,  enumerated  32 
genera  and  69  spedes 
which  he  had  then  ob- 
tained from  the  State  of 
New  York  and  Canada. 
A  peruaal  of  his  cata- 
It^e,'  comprising  Coni' 
feriB,  Sjgilldiriix,  Galit- 
mitea,  AsterophyUUes,  Le- 
pidodendra,  and  ferns  of 
the  genera  CyehpUrif, 
lfear(^teri>,  Sphenopterit, 
and  others,  tc^ether  with 
fruits,  such  as  Cardwear- 
pum  and  Trigonocarpwn, 
might  dispose  geologist* 
to  believe  that  they  were 
presented  with  a  list  of 
CarboniferouB  fossils,  the 
difference  of  the  species 
from  those  of  the  coal- 
measures,  and  even  a 
ji  slight  admLiture  of  genem 
unknown  in  Europe,  being 
naturally  ascribed  to  geo- 
graphical distribution  and 
the  distance  of  the  New 

Spcdes  clinraotcriaMc  o!  the  wbolo  fcronliui     fortunately  the   coal  for- 

serlffl  In  North  Amwio*.  raation  is  fully  developed 

n.  IVnit ;  natural  Biie.    fr.  Stem ;  natural  riis.   nn   t)ii.  n+Tun-    niiJa  nf  flin 

cSaJiriform  tissue  of  the  (Uds.  highly  magnifled.^"/"^.  ot^^r   side  ot  tne 

Atlantic,  sjid  is  singularly 

like  that  of  Europe,  both  lithologically  and  in  the  species  of  its 

'  Geo/.  Qaart  Joava.,  vol.  xv.  p.  147, 1859 ;  also  voL  sviii.  p.  296.    1862. 
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fossil  plants.  There  is  ftlso  the  most  unequiTocal  evidence  of 
relative  age  afforded  by  superposition,  for  the  Devonian  strata 
in  the  United  States  are  seen  to  crop  out  from  beneath  the 
carboniferous  on  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
where  both  formations  are  of  great  thickness. 

The   number  of  American  Devonian  plants  has  now  been 
raised  by  Dr.  Dawson  to  120,  to  which  we  may  add  about  80 
from  the  European  flora  of  the  same  age,  so  that  already  the 
vegetation  of  this  period  is  beginning  to  be  nearly  half  as  rich 
as  that  of  the  coal-measures  which  have  been  studied  for  so 
much  longer  a  time  and  over  so  much  wider  an  area.      The 
Psilophyton  above  alluded  to  is  believed  by  Dr.  Dawson  to  be 
a  lycopodiaceous  plant,  branching  dichotomously  (see  P.  prm- 
ceps,  fig.    528),   with   stems  springing  from  a  rhizome,  which 
last  has  circular  areoles,  much  resembling  those  of  Stigmaria, 
and  like  it  sending   forth   cylindrical  rootlets.      The  extreme 
points  of  some  of  the  branchlets  are  rolled  up  so  as  to  resemble 
the  croziers  or  circinate  vernation  of  ferns  ;  the  leaves  or  bracts, 
a,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  plant,  are  described  by  Daw- 
son as  having  enclosed  the  fructification.      The  remains  of 
Psilophyton  prmceps  have  been  traced  through  all  the  members 
of  the  Devonian  series  in  America,  and  Dr.  Dawson  has  lately 
recognised  it  in  specimens  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  from  the  North 
of  Scotland. 

The  monotonous  character  of  the  Carboniferous  flora  might 
be  explained  by  imagining  that  we  have  only  the  vegetation 
handed  down  to  us  of  one  set  of  stations,  consisting  of  wide 
swampy  flats.  But  Dr.  Dawson  supposes  that  the  geographical 
conditions  under  which  the  Devonian  plants  grew  were  more 
varied,  and  had  more  of  an  upland  character.  If  so,  the  limi- 
tation of  this  more  ancient  flora  represented  by  so  many  genera 
and  species  to  the  gymnospermous  and  cryptogamous  orders, 
and  the  absence  or  extreme  rarity  of  plants  of  higher  grade, 
lead  us  naturally  to  speculate  on  the  theory  of  progressive 
development,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  avail  ourselves  of 
this  explanation. 

Bevonian  Znseots  of  Canada. — The  earliest  known  insects 
were  brought  to  light  in  1865  in  the  Devonian  strata  of  St. 
John's,  New  Brunswick,  and  are  referred  by  Mr.  Scudder  to 
four  species  of  Neuroptera,  One  of  them  is  a  gigantic  Ephe- 
mera, and  measured  five  inches  in  expanse  of  wing. 

Like  many  other  ancient  animals,  says  Dr.  Dawson,  they 
show  a  remarkable  imion  of  characters  now  found  in  distinct 
orders  of  insects,  or  constitute  what  have  been  named  '  synthe- 
tic types.'    Of  this  kind  is  a  stridulating  or  musical  ai^^ox^^^c^s^ 
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like  that  of  the  cricket  in  an  insect  otherwise  allied  to  the 
NewropUra,  This  structure,  as  Dr.  Dawson  observes,  if  rightly 
interpreted  by  Mr.  Scudder,  introduces  us  to  the  sounds  of  the 
Devonian  woods,  bringing  before  our  imagination  the  triU  and 
hum  of  insect  life  that  enlivened  the  solitudes  of  these  strange 
old  forests. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

SILURIAN  GEOUP. 

Classification  of  the  Silurian  rocks — Ludlow  formation  and  fossils — Bone-bed 
of  the  Upper  Ludlow — Lower  Ludlow  shales  with  Peniamerus — Oldest 
known  remains  of  fossil  fish — ^Table  of  the  progressive  discovery  of  verte- 
brata  in  older  rocks — Wenlock  formation,  corals,  cystideans,  and  Irilobites 
— Llandovery  group  or  beds  of  passage — Lower  Silurian  rocks — Garadoc 
and  Bala  Beds — ^Brachiopoda — ^Trilobites — Cystideae — Graptolites — Llan- 
deilo  Flags — ^Arenig  or  Stiper-stones  group — Foreign  Silurian  equivalents 
in  Europe — Barrande's  Silurian  fauna — Silurian  strata  of  the  United 
States — Canadian  equivalents — Amount  of  specific  agreement  of  fossila 
with  those  of  Europe. 

Classlflcatioii  of  tbe  Sllorlaii  Rooks. — We  come  next  in 
descending  order  to  that  division  of  Primary  or  Palaeozoic  rocks 
which  immediately  underlie  the  Devonian  group  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  For  these  strata  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  first 
proposed  the  name  of  Silurian  when  he  had  studied  and  classi- 
fied them  in  that  part  of  Wales  and  some  of  the  contiguous 
counties  of  England  which  once  constituted  the  kingdom  of  the 
Silv/res,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons.  The  following  table  will 
explain  the  two  principal  divisions,  Upper  and  Lower,  of  the 
Silurian  rocks,  and  the  minor  subdivisions  usually  adopted, 
comprehending  all  the  strata  originally  embraced  in  the  Silurian 
system  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.  The  formations  below  the 
Arenig  or  Stiper-stones  group  are  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter, 
when  the  Cambrian  group  is  described. 

UPPER  SILURIAN  ROCKS. 

1.  Ludlow  Formation  :  ™^^^ 

a.  Upper  Ludlow  beds      ......       780 

b.  Lower  Ludlow  beds      ......    1,050 

2.  Wenlock  Formation  : 

a.  Wenlock  limestone  and  shale  .....    above 

b.  Woolhope  limestone  and  shale,  and  Denbighshire  grits         .    4,000 

3.  Llandovery  Formation  (Beds  of  passage  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Silurian) : 

a.  Upper  Llandovery  (May  Hill  beds)   ....       800 

b.  Lower  Llandovery      .....        600 — 1,000 
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LOWER  SILURIAN  ROCKS.  Thickness 

in  feet 

1.  Bala  and  Caradoc  Beds,  including  volcanic  rocks       .    12,000 

2.  Llandeilo  Flags,  including  volcanic  rocks  .  .      4,500 

3.  Arenig  or  Stiper-stones  Group,  including  volcanic 

rocks    .......      above  10,000 

UPPER   SILURIAN  ROCKS. 

1.  ]«iidlow  Formation. — This  member  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
group,  aa  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  is  of  great  thickness, 
and  subdivided  into  two  parts — the  Upper  Ludlow  and  the 
Lower  Ludlow.  Each  of  these  may  be  distinguished  near  the 
town  of  Ludlow,  and  at  other  places  in  Shropshire  and  Here- 
fordshire, by  peculiar  organic  remains  ;  but  out  of  more  than 
500  species  found  in  the  Ludlow  formation  as  a  whole,  not 
more  than  five  species  per  cent,  are  common  to  the  overlying 
Devonian.  The  student  may  refer  to  the  excellent  tables  given 
in  the  last  edition  of  Sir  R.  Murchison's  *  Siluria  *  for  a  list  of  the 
organic  remains  of  all  classes  distributed  through  the  different 
subdivisions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian. 

a.  Vpper  Kadlow,  Downton  Sandstone, — At  the  top  of  this 
subdivision  there  occur  beds  of  fine-grained  yellowish  sandstone 
and  hard  reddish  grits  which  were  formerly  referred  by  Sir  R. 
Murchison  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  under  the  name  of 
'  Tilestones.'  In  mineral  character  this  group  forms  a  transition 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone ;  but  it  is  now 
ascertained  that  the  fossils  agree  in  great  part  specifically,  and 
in  general  character  entirely,  with  those  of  the  ujiderlying  Upper 
Ludlow  rocks.  Among  these  are  Orthoceras  hullatxi/m,  Platy- 
schisma  helicites,  Bellerophon  trilohatus,  Chonetes  lata,  &c.,  witii 
numerous  defences  of  fishes. 

These  beds,  therefore,  now  generally  called  the  '  Downton 
Sandstone,'  are  classed  as  the  newest  member  of  the  Upper 
Sil\irian.  They  are  well  seen  at  Downton  Castle,  near  Ludlow, 
where  they  are  quarried  for  building,  and  at  Kington  in  Here- 
fordshire. In  the  latter  place,  as  well  as  at  Ludlow,  crustaceans 
of  the  genera  Pterygotus  (for  genus  see  fig.  509,  p.  443)  and 
Eiuypterus  are  met  with. 

Bone-hed  of  the  Upper  I/adlow. — At  the  base  of  the  Downton 
sandstones  there  occurs  a  bone-bed  which  deserves  especial 
notice  as  affording  the  most  ancient  example  of  fossil  fish  occur- 
ring in  any  considerable  quantity.  It  usually  consists  of  one  or 
two  thin  layers  of  brown  bony  fragments  near  the  junction  of 
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the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  the  Ludlow  rocks,  and  was  first 
observed  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  near  the  town  of  Ludlow, 
where  it  is  three  or  four  inches  thick.  It  has  since  been  traced 
to  a  distance  of  45  miles  from  that  point  into  Gloucestershire 
and  other  counties,  and  is  commonly  not  more  than  an  inch 
thick,  but  varies  to  nearly  a  foot.  Near  Ludlow  two  bone- 
beds  are  observable,  with  14  feet  of  intervening  strata  full 
of  Upper  Ludlow  fossils.  ^  Immediately  above  the  upper  fish- 
bed  numerous  small  globular  bodies  have  been  found,  which  were 
formerly  considered  by  Sir  J.  Hooker  to  be  the  sporangia  of  a 
cryptogamic  land-plant,  Pachytheca  sphoericaf  probably  lycopo- 
diaceoiis. 

Most  of  the  fish  remains  have  been  referred  by  Agassiz  to  his 
placoid  order,  some  of  them  to  the  genus  Onchus,  to  which  the 
spine  (fig.  529)  may  be  referred.     The  minute  scales  (fig.  530) 

Fig.  629. 


Ofichvs  fenuisiriahttj  Agass.,  nat.  size.  Shagreen   scales  of  a  plaoofd 

Bone-bed.    Upper  Silurian ;  Lndlow.  fish,  Thak>dtu  Parvidens,  Ag. 

Bone-bed.    Upper  Lndlow. 

may  also  belong  to  a  placoid  fish.  It  has  been  suggested, 
however,  that  Onchus  may  be  one  of  those  Acanthodian  fish, 
referred  by  Agassiz  to  his  Ganoid  order,  which  are  so  chi^ 
racteristic  of  the  base  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  in  Forfarshire, 
although  the  species  of  the  Old  Ked  are  all  difierent  from  these 
of  the  Silurian  beds  now  under  consideration.  Associated  with 
these  fish  defences  or  Ichthyodorulites,  pig.  631. 

and  closely  resembling  them,  are  nu- 
merous prongs  or  tail  spines  of  large 
phyllopod    crustaceans    which    have     ^  ,   ^      ...... 

I    "^       -^  ,  . .,,  J.  .,         •  X  i_  Pleetrodiu  mirabilU,  Agass. 

been  and  are  still  frequently  mistaken  Nat.  size, 

for  the  dorsal  spines  of  fish.     The  jaw     Bone-bed.   Upper  Ludlow, 
and  teeth  of  another  predaceous  genus,  FUctrod/ns  mirahilis  (fig, 
631),  have  also  been  detected,  together  with  some  specimens  of 
Pteraspis  lAcdensis,     As  usual  in  bone-beds,  the  teeth  and  bones 
are,  for  the  most  part,  fragmentary  and  rolled. 

Grey  Sandstone  and  Miidstone,  dhc. — The  next  subdivision  of 
the  Upper  Ludlow  consists  of  grey  calcareous  sandstone,  or  very 
commonly  a  micaceous  rock,  decomposing  into  soft  mud,  and 
contains,  besides  the  shells  mentioned  at  p.  456, 1/mgula  cornea^ 
Orthis  orbicularis,  a  round  variety  of  0.  elegarvtula  (fig.  532), 
Modiolopsis  platyphylla,  Orammysia  cingulata,  all  charactoristio 

1  Mnrchison's  Siluria,  p.  140. 
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of  the  Upper  Ludlow.     The  lowest  or  mudstone  beds  contMn 
Sh/ymiMHeUa  navicala  <fig.  533),  which  is  common  to  thia  bed 


Rhj/ndtonetta 


and  the  Lower  Ludlow.  As  usual  in  Falieozoic  strata  older  tlian 
the  coal,  the  brachiopodous  or  palliobranchiate  molluaca  greatlj 
ontnumber  the  lamellibiaiuduate  (see  p.  469) ;  but  the  latter  are 
by  no  means  unrepresented.    Among  other  genera,  for  example, 

we  observe  Avic'ula  and  Fterinea,  CardioUi,  Otenodonla  (sub-genua 
of  Nueula),  Orthonota,  Modiolopsts,  and  PaUeai'ca. 

Some  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  sandstones  are  ripple-marked, 
thus  affording  evidence  of  gradual  deposition ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  accompanying  fine  ai^illaceoua  shales,  which 
are  of  great  thickness,  and  have  been  provincially  named  '  mud- 
stones.'  In  Bome  of  these  shales  stems  of  cidnoidea  are  found 
in  an  erect  position,  having  evidently  become  fossil  on  the  epota 
where  they  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  facility  with 
which  these  rocks,  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  are  resolved 
into  mnd,  proves  that,  notwithstanding  their  antiquity,  they 
are  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  first  thrown  down, 

lower  Xindlow  Beds. — The  chief  mass  of  this  formation 
consiste  of  a  dark  grey  argillaceoua  shale  with  calcareous  con- 


PrntamfnuKiilyhtU,Bov.    Aymesliy.    jnst-ilze. 

s  View  o[  both  valTOB  onlMd.  ».  Longltiidlnnl  section  tlirough  both 

TSlTca,  Bhowlsg  the  central  ■[Mee  or  ecpls. 

cretions,  having  a  maximum  thickness  of  1,000  feet.    In  some 
places,  and  especially  at  Aymestry  in  Herefordshire,  a  subcrys- 
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tallina  and  argillctceoiis  limestone,  sometimes  50  feet  thit^, 
overlieB  the  ahale.  Sir  R.  Mttrchisoii  classes  this  Aymestiy 
limestone  as  holding  an  intermediate  position         ng  sas   - 

between  the  Upper  and  Lower   Ludlow  ;   "— ' 
Mr.  Lightbody  lemarka  that  at  Mocktrie,  s 
Leintn^rdine,  the  Lower  Ludlow  shales,  v 
their  characteriatic  fossils,  occur  both  above  and  | 
below    a   similar   limestone.      This    limestone  | 
around  Aymestry  and  Sedgeley  is  distinguished  I 
by  the  abundance  of  Fentameras  Knightii,  Sow. 
(fig.  534),  also  found  in  the  Wenlook  limestone  ' 
and  shale.     This  genus  oC  brachiopoda  was  first 
found  in  Silurian  strata,   and  is  eselusivelj  a 
paliBOZoic  form.    The  name  was  derived  from     sST'Sm^ 
■  niiTt,  pente,  five,  and  i^'poi,  meroa,  a    part,     Abberiej  HUii. 
because  both  valves  are  divided  by  a  central  septum,  making 
four  chambers,  and  in  one  valve  the  septum  itself  oontains  a 


Siinclumrllii  (TV 

small  chamber,  making  five.  The  size  of  these  septa  is  enormous 
compared  with  those  of  any  other  brachiopod  shell ;  and  they 
must  nearly  have  divided  the  animal  into  two  equal  halves ; 
but  they  are,  nevertheless,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  septa  or 

Fig  637 


plates  wliicii  aru  fuuuu  in  the  interior  of  Spirifera,  Uncites,  and 
many  other  shells  of  this  order,     Miessrs.  MttrnYojKm  wA.  "^1* 
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Temenil  diaoovered  ibis  spedes  duperaed.  in  mjiiads  through  a 
white  limectoae  of  Upper  Siliirian  age,  on  the  banka  of  the  Is, 
on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Urals  in  Bussia,  and  a  similar  species 
is  frequent  in  Sweden. 

Three  other  abnndant  shells  in  the  Ajmeetr^  limestone  are 
— 1st,  Xinjula  Lewidi  (fig.  535) ;  2nd,  EKynehaneUa  WUaoni, 
Sow.  (fig.  536),  which  is  also  common  to  tte  Lower  Ludlow 
and  Wenlock  limestone ;  3rd,  Alrypa  retieularia,  Linn.  {fig. 
TM~  toe  ^'')j  which  has  a  very  wide  range, 

being  found  in  every  part  of  the 
Upper  SUurian  Bystem,  and  even 
ranging  up  into  the  Middle  Devonian 

The  Aymestry  Limestone  contains 
many  Hhells,    especially   brachiopoda, 
corals,    trilobites,    and    other   fossils, 
amounting  on  the  whole  to  74  specieB, 
all  eieept  three  or  four  being  common 
to  the  beds  either  above  or  below. 
The  Lower  Ludlow  Shale  contains, 
^^       among  other  fossils,  many  laige  ce- 
rm  j.Sow.P^'*'''?™^*  ""^  known  in  newer  rocks, 
1,  swn).  as  the  FhragtiKiceras  of  Broderip,  and 
"■'  •"""       '       the  ii/«tfeg  of  Breynius  (eee  figs.  538, 

539).  The  latter  ja  partly  straight  and  partly  convoluted  in  a 
very  flat  spire.  The  OrOuKerai  Ludevse  (fig.  540),  as  well  as 
the  cephalopod  last  mentioned,  occurs  in  this  member  of  the 


A  Bpecies  of  Graptolite,  0.  priodon,  Bromi.  (fig.  550,  p.  465), 
occurs  plentifully  in  the  Lower  Ludlow.  This  fossil,  referred, 
ibough  somewhat  doubtfully,  to  a  form  of  hydrozoid  or  sertu- 
laiian  polyp,  has  not  yet  been  met  with  in  stiata  above  the 
SUurian. 
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Star-fish,  as  Sir  K.  Murchison  points  out,  are  by  no  means 
rare  in  the  Lower  Ludlow  rock.  These  fossils,  of  which  6 
extinct  genera  are  now  known  in  the  Ludlow  series  repre- 
sented by  18  species,  remind  us  of  various  living  forms  now 
found  in  our  British  seas,  both  of  the  families  AsteriadoR  and 
OphmridcB, 


Dates  of  the  discovery  of  different  Glasses  of  Fossil  Vertehrata ; 
showing  the  gradual  progress  made  in  tracmg  them  to  rocks  of 
higher  antiquity. 


Mammalia 


Aves 


Replilia 

(including 

Amphibia) 


Pisces 


Year  Formations 

1798 — Upper  Eocene  . 


1818— Lower  Oolite  . 
1847— Upper  Trias  . 
1782 — Upper  Eocene  . 

1839 — ^Lower  Eocene  . 


1864r- 

1856— 


It 


Geographical  Localities 
.  Paris    (Gypsum    of 

Montmartre).' 
.  Stonesfield.2 
.  Stuttgart.^ 
.  Paris   (Gypsum    of 

Montmartre).* 
.  Isle  of  Sheppey  (Lon- 
don Clay).5 
.  Woolwich  Beds.* 
.  Meudon  (Plastic 
Clay).7 
1858 — Chloritic  series  of  Upper  Green-  Cambridge.^ 

sand 
1863— Upper  Oolite    ....  Solenhofen.8 
1810 — Permian  (Zechstein)        .        .  Thuringia.*o 
1844 — Carboniferous    ....  Saarbriick,  near 

Treves." 
1709 — Middle  Permian  (Kupfer-schie-  Thuringia.^^ 

fer). 
1793 — Lower  Carboniferous        .        .  Glasgow.  ^5 
1828 — Devonian  ....  Caitmiess.i* 

1840 — Upper  Ludlow         .        .        .  Ludlow.** 
1859 — Lower  Ludlow         .        .        .  Leintwardine.*® 


•  George  Cuvier,  Bulletin  Soc.  Philom.  xx. 

°  In  1818,  Guvier,  visiting  the  Museum  of  Oxford,  decided  on  the  mammalian 
character  of  a  jaw  from  Stonesfield.    See  also  above,  p.  333. 
'  Plieninger,  Prof.    See  above,  p.  366. 

•  Cuvier,  Ossemens  Foss.,  Art. '  Oiseauz.' 

•  Owen,  Prof.,  Geol.  Trans.,  2nd  series,  vol.  vl.  p.  203.    1839. 

•  Upper  part  of  the  Woolwich  beds.  Prestwich,  Quart.  G«ol.  Joum.,  vol.x.  p.  167 
^  OastomU  Parisieruts.    Owen,  Quart.  Qeol.  Joum.,  vol.  xiL  p.  204.    1866. 

■  Coprolitic  bed,  in  the  Upper  Greensand.    See  above,  p.  283. 

•  The  Archceopteryx  macrura,  Owen.    See  above,  p.  326. 

»»  The  fossil  monitor  of  Thuringia  (Protoromufus  Speneriy  V.  Meyer)  was  figured 
by  Spener,  of  Berlin,  in  1810.    (Miscel.  Berlin.) 

"  See  above,  p.  397. 

"  Memorabilia  Saxom'ae  Subterr.,  Leipsic,  1709. 

"  History  of  Rutherglen,  by  Rev.  David  Ure,  1793. 

"  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  Geol.  Trans.,  2nd  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  141.    1828. 

"  Sir  R.  Murchison.    See  above,  p.  467. 

"  See  p.  462. 

06*. — The  evidence  derived  from  footprints,  thongh  often  to  be  relied  on,  is 
omitted  in  the  above  table,  as  being  less  exact  than  that  founded  on  bones  and  teeth. 


Oldest   known   FobbU   Fisli. — Until   1859   there   was  no 
example  of  a  fossil  fish  older  than  the  bone-bed  oi  \3cvft\^Y^«st 
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Ludlow ;  but  in  that  year  a  specimen  of  Pteraspis  was  found  at 
Church  Hill,  near  Leintwardine  in  Shropshire,  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Lee,  of  Caerleon,  F.G.S.,  in  shale  below  the  Aymestry  lime- 
stone, associated  with  fossil  shells  of  the  Lower  Ludlow  forma- 
tion— shells  which  differ  considerably  from  those  characterising 
the  Upper  Ludlow  already  described.  This  discovery  is  of  no 
small  interest  as  bearing  on  the  theory  of  progressive  develop- 
ment, because,  according  to  Professor  Huxley,  the  genus  Ptera- 
spis is  allied  to  the  sturgeon,  and  therefore  by  no  means  of  low 
grade  in  the  piscine  class. 

It  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  notice  that  no  remains  of  ver- 
tebrata  have  yet  been  met  with  in  any  strata  older  than  the 
Lower  Ludlow. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  hundreds  of  Mollusks,  Echinoderms, 
Trilobites,  Corals,  and  other  fossils  already  obtained  from 
the  Silurian  formations,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower,  we  may 
well  ask,  whether  any  set  of  fossiliferous  rocks  newer  in  the 
series  were  ever  studied  with  equal  diligence,  and  over  so  vast 
an  area,  without  yielding  a  single  ichthyolite.  Yet  we  must 
hesitate  before  we  accept,  even  on  such  evidence,  so  sweeping  a 
conclusion,  as  that  the  globe,  for  ages  after  it  was  inhabited  by 
all  the  great  classes  of  invertebrata,  remained  wholly  imtenanted 
by  vertebrate  animals. 

In  the  preceding  Table  (p.  461)  a  few  dates  are  set  before  the 
reader  of  the  discovery  of  different  classes  of  animals  in  ancient 
rocks,  to  enable  him  to  perceive  at  a  glance  how  gradual  has 
been  our  progress  in  tracing  back  the  signs  of  vertebrata  to  for- 
mations of  high  antiquity.  Such  facts  may  be  useful  in  warning 
us  not  to  assume  too  hastily  that  the  point  which  our  retrospect 
may  have  reached  at  the  present  moment  can  be  regarded  as 
fixing  the  date  of  the  first  introduction  of  any  one  class  of 
beings  upon  the  earth. 

2.  "WenloolL  Formation. — ^We  next  come  to  the  Wenlock 
formation,  which  has  been  divided  (see  Table,  p.  455)  into 
a,  Wenlock  limestone  and  Wenlock  shale,  and  6,  Woolhope 
limestone  and  Denbighshire  grits. 

a.  Wenlock  Limestone.  — This  limestone,  otherwise  well  known 
to  collectors  by  the  name  of  the  Dudley  Limestone,  forms  a  con- 
tinuous ridge  in  Shropshire,  ranging  for  about  20  miles  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  nearly  parallel 
escarpment  of  the  Aymestry  limestone.  This  ridgy  prominence 
is  due  to  the  solidity  of  the  rock,  and  to  the  softness  of  the 
shales  above  and  below  it.  Near  Wenlock  it  consists  of  thick 
masses  of  grey  subcrystalline  limestone,  replete  with  corals, 
encriniteB,  and- trilobites.     It  is  essentially  of  a  concretionary 
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nature  ;  and  the  concretions,  termed '  ball-etonea '  in  Shropshire 
are  often  enormouB,  even  80  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  com 
posed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  *     j^  g,, 

surrounding  rock  being  more  or  less 
mi'gillaceous.'  Sometimes  in  the  Mal- 
vern Hills  this  limestone,  according  to 
Professor  Phillips,  is  oolitic. 

Among  the  corals  in  which  this  for- 
mation is  so  rich,   53  species  being  t 
known,    the    '  chain-coral,'    Salydtes 
caienvlarvua  (fig.  541),  may  be  pointed 
out  as  one  very  easily  recognised,  and 
widely    spread    in     Europe,    ranging 
through  M  parts  of  the  Silurian  (i^up, 
iroja  the  Aymestry  limestone  to  near 
the  bottom  of   the  Uandeilo  rocks. 
Another    coral,    the    Favodtes    Goth- 
landica   (fig,    542),  is    also   met  with'?' 
in   profusion   in   lai^e   bemispherieal      "I'l™ """"'"" '='"'™™' 
masses,  which  break  up  into  columnar  and  prismatic  ii&gmentB, 
like  that  here  figured  (fig.  642,  b).     Another  common  form  in  the 
Wenlock  limestone  is  the  Omphyma  ttirbinaUim  (fig.  543),  which. 


Fafetira  OeOilandlca,  Lun.  Dudley. 


a  Oe 


to  show  the  p 


Omphttna  furUna/unit  Linn,  ep.,4- 
(l>i»CP*»«sm,  Goldt.) 
the  putltioM  in  the  tnbtB.  W«Jook  Limestone,  ShrapBhln. 

like  many  of  its  modem  companions,  reminds  us  of  some  cup- 
corals  ;  but  all  the  Silurian  genera  belong  to  the  palceozoic  type 
before  mentioned  (p.  425),  exhibiting  the  quadripartite  arrange- 
ment of  the  septal-lamellffi  within  the  cup. 

Among  the  numeroua  Crinoids,  several  peculiar  species  of 
CyaGwcTvivw  (for  genus,  see  ligs.  482,  483,  p.  427)  contribute 
'  UnrcbiBon's  3i]uria,c!ini^.ii. 


lf!4 
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their  dismemberad  oBloareoua  iteou,  ainui,  and  cupa  towards  the 
oompositioa  of  the  Wenlock  limestone.  Of  Cystideana  there  are 
B  few  ver;  remarkable  forms,  most  of  tliem  peouliar  to  the  Upper 
Silurian  forrattiou  ;  as,  for  example,  the  Paeiidocriniteg,  which 
was  furnished  with  pimiated  fixed  arms,'  as  represented  in  the 
annexed  figure  (fig.  544). 

Ffg.SM. 


id  Ludlow  BocD. 

The  Brachiopoda  are,  many  of  them,  of  the  same  species  as 
those  of  the  Aymesti;  limestone  ;  as,  for  example,  Atrypa  reti- 
cularu  (%.  637,  p.  469)  and  Sirophamena  deprtasa  (fig.  545)  ; 
but  the  latterspeciesiai^esalsofromthe  Ludlow  rocks,  through 
the  Wenlock  shale,  to  the  Caradoc  sandstone. 

Fig.Ut.  FLs.  M7.  Fig.  MS. 


The  Cmstaceana  are  repreeented  ahnost  exclusively  by  Tri- 
lobites,  which  are  very  conspicuoos,   22  being  peculiar.       The 
'  E.  Forbes,  Mom.  G«d.  Surrey,  toL  ii.  p.  4S6. 
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Cblymenc  BUimenbachii,  called  the  'Dudley  Trilobite,'  WBB 
known  to  collactora  long  before  its  tme  place  in  the  animil 
kingdom  wu  aacartaiaed.  It  ia  ofteD  found  coiled  up  like  the 
common  Oniscvs  or  wood-louae,  and  this  u  so  itBual  a  circum- 
stance among  certain  genera  of  trilobitea  aa  to  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  they  must  have  habitually  resorted  to  this  mode  of  protect- 
ing themBelves  when  alarmed.  The  other  common  species  is 
the  Fhacops  caudat'us  (Aaaphia  caudafut),  Brong.  (see  fig.  547), 
which  is  conspicuous  for  its  large  size  and  flattened  fi^m. 
Sphm'exockaa  narus  (fig.  648}  is  almost  gobular  when  rolled  up, 
the  forehead  or  glabellum  of  this  apeciea  being  extremely  in- 
flated. The  HomaltmoUu,  a  fonn  of  Tiilobite  in  which  the  tri- 
partite division  of  the  dorsal  crust  is  almost  lost  (see  fig.  549), 
is  very  characteristii:  of  this  division  of  the  Silurian  series, 

Wenlock  shah. — This,  observes  Sir  R.  Murchison,  ia  infi- 
nitely the  largest  and  most  persistent  member  of  the  Wenlook 
formation,  for  the  Umestone  often  thins  out  ^^  ^^ 

and  disappears.  The  shale,  like  the  Lower 
Ludlow,  often  contains  elliptical  concretions 
of  impure  earthy  limestone.  In  the  Malvern 
district  it  is  a  mass  of  finely  levigated  ai^- 
laoeouB  matter,  attaining,  according  to  "Pto- 
fessor  Phillips,  a  thickness  of  640  feet ;  but  it 
is  sometimes  more  than  1,000  feet  thick  in 
Wales,  tmd  ia  worked  for  fiagstones  and 
slates.  The  prevailing  fossils,  besides  corals 
and  trilobites,  and  some  crinoids,  are  several 


Pig.  6«l. 


iBdl 


w  uid  Wedlock  Sbalei. 


phatut,  Koole,  i, 

Wmloolt  UmaihMie, 

Dudle/ OoaUe. 

tMn-shelled 


small  species  of  Orthit,  Ca^dMa,,  and  i 
species  of  OrtiwaratiUa. 

About  six  species  of  QraptolUe,  a  peculiar  group  of  sertolarian- 
like  fossils  before  alluded  to  (p.  460)  as  being  confined  to 
Silurian  rocks,  occur  in  this  shale.  Of  this  genus,  which  ia 
very  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  I  shall  ^ain  speak  in 
the  sequel  (p.  472). 

h.  Woolhope  Bedi. — Though  not  alwajrsreoogniaedaa  a  separate 
subdivision  of  the  Wenlock,  the  Woolhope  beds  which  underlie 
the  Wenlock  shale  are  of  great  importance.  Usually  they  occur 
as  massive  or  nodukr  limestones,  underlaid  by  a  fine  shale  ot 
flagstone;  and  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  noted  DnWs^shin 
undstones,  as  a  coane  grit  of  very  great  tlacVn«n.    "SI^sa  f^ 
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forms  mountain  ranges  through  North  and  South  Wales,  and  is 
generally  marked  by  the  great  sterility  of  the  soil  where  it 
occurs.  It  contains  the  usual  Wenlock  fossils,  but  with  the 
addition  of  some  common  in  the  uppermost  Ludlow  rock,  such 
as  Chonetea  lata  and  Bellerophon  trUobatus,  The  chief  fossils 
of  the  Woolhope  limestone  are  Illcerms  Barriensisy  HomaUmotus 
detphi/nocephalv^  (^g,  549),  8trophomenaimbreXf  siadBhynchoneUa 
Wilsom  (fig.  536).  The  latter  attains  in  the  Woolhope  beds  an 
unusual  size  for  the  species,  the  specimens  being  sometimes 
twice  as  large  as  those  found  in  the  Wenlock  limestone. 

In  some  places  below  the  Wenlock  formation  there  are  shales 
of  a  pale  or  purple  colour  which  near  Tarannon  attain  a  thick- 
ness of  about  1,000  feet ;  they  can  be  traced  through  Radnor 
and  Montgomery  to  North  Wales,  according  to  Messrs.  Jukes 
and  Aveline.  By  the  latter  geologist  they  haye  been  identi- 
fied with  certain  shales  above  the  May  Hill  Sandstone  near 
Llandovery,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  scarcity  of  fossils  their 
exact  position  remains  doubtful. 

3-  xaandovery  Oronp — Beds  of  PasBaffe^ — ^We  now  come 
to  beds  respecting  the  classification  of  which  there  has  been 
much  difference  of  opinion,  and  which  in  fact  must  be  con- 
sidered as  beds  of  passage  between  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian. 
I  formerly  adopted  the  plan  of  those  who  class  them  as  Middle 
Silurian  ;  but  they  are  scarcely  entitled  to  this  distinction,  since^ 
after  about   1,400  Silurian  species  have  been  compared,  the 
number  peculiar  to  the  group  in  question  only  gives  them  an 
importance  equal  to  such  minor  subdivisions  as  the  Ludlow  or 
fiala  groups.     I  therefore  prefer  to  regard  them  as  the  base  of 
the  Upper  Silurian,  to  which  group  they  are  linked  by  more 
than  twice  as  many  species  as  to  the  Lower  SUurian.    By  this 
arrangement  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  great 
divisions,  though  confessedly  arbitrary,  is  less  so  than  by  any 
other.      They  are  called  Llandovery  Rocks,  from  a  town  in 
South  Wales   in   the  neighbourhood  of   which  they  are  well 
developed,  and  where,  especially  at  a  hill  called  Noeth  Griig, 
in  spite  of  several  faults  their  relations  to  one  another  can  be 
clearly  seen. 

a.  Upper  Llandovery  or  May  Hill  Sandstone, — The  May  Hill 
group,  which  has  also  been  named  *  Upper  Llandovery '  by  Sir 
R.  Murchison,  ranges  from  the  west  of  the  Longmynd  to  Builth, 
Llandovery,  and  Llandeilo,  and  to  the  sea  in  Marlow's  Bay, 
where  it  is  seen  in  the  difOs.  It  consists  of  brownish  and 
yellow  sandstones  with  calcareous  nodules,  having  sometimes  a 
conglomerate  at  the  base  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks.     These  May  Hill  beds  were  formerly  supposed  to 
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be  part  of  the  Catadoo  formation,  but  their  true  position  was 
detennined  by  I'roteBaor  Sedgwick*  to  be  at  the  base  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  Proper.  The  more  calcareouH  portions  of  the 
rock  have  been  called  the  PentameraB  limeatone,  because  Fcnia- 
mena  oblomitM  (fig.  551)  is  very  abundant  in  them.     It  is  usually 


accompanied  by  P.  (Stricklandmia)  lirata  (fig.  552) ;  both  forms 
have  a  wide  geographical  range,  being  also  met  with  in  the 
same  part  of  the  Silurian  series  in  Russia  and  the  United  States. 


About  328  species  of  fossils  are  known  in  the  May  Hill 
division,  mure  than  half  of  which  are  Wenlock  Hpeciea.  The}: 
consist  of  Trilobitea  of  the  genera  lUtxnia&aA  Calytnetie  ,  Bra- 
chiopoda  of  the  genera  Orlhis,  Alnjpa,  Leptana,  Ptnlatnenu, 
8tT0fJuttnena,  and  others  ;  Gasteropoda   of   the   genera  2W6o, 

*  1853.    QuartGeol.  Jonni.,Tol.is:.p  215. 
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MiirtiMonia  (for  genus,  see  fig.  672,  p.  479),  and  BdUrophon ; 
Abo  PteropodH  of  the  genus  Conularia.  The  Braohiopoda,  of 
which  there  are  66  species,  are  almost  all  Upper  Silurian. 

Among  the  foaails  occurring  in  the  May  Hill  shelly  aandBtoae 
at  Malvern,  is  TentacuiUes  anrvuiatus  (fig.  553),  an  annelid  pro- 
bably allied  to  Serpula. 

LovxT  lAandovery  Bocki. — Below  the  May  Hill  Group  are  the 
Lower  Llandovery  Bocks,  which  consist  chiefly  of  liw:d  slaty 
rocks,  and  bads  of  conglomerate  from  600  to  1,000  feet  in 
thickness.  The  fossils,  which  are  somewhat  rare  in  the  lower 
beds,  consist  of  128  known  species,  only  11  of  which  are  pecu- 
liar, 83  being  oonmion  to  the  May  Hill  group  above,  and  93 
common  to  the  rooks  below,  Strickltmdinia  {Penfamerui)  lems, 
which  is  common  to  the  Lower  Llandovery,  becomes  rare  in 
the  Upper,  while  Fentamerua  oblon^us  (fig.  551),  which  is  the 
characteristic  shell  of  the  Upper  Llandovery,  occurs  bnt  seldom 
in  the  Lower. 


The  Lower  Siliman  has  been  divided  into — 1st,  the  Bala 
Group  ;  2nd,  the  LlandeOo  Flags  ;  and,  3rdly,  the  Arenig  or 
Lower  Llandeilo  formation. 

■■Ik  ftnd  Oorsdoc  Bed*. — The  Oaradoc  sandstone  was 
originally  so  named  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchiaon  from  the  mountain 
called  Caer  Caradoc  in  Shropshire  ;  it  consists  of  shelly  sand- 
stones of  great  thickness,  and  sometimes  containing  much 
oaleareous  matter.  The  rock  is  frec[uently  laden  with  the 
beautiful  trilobite  called  by  Murchiaon  TriniKleiis  amcentricus 
(see  fig.  558,  p.  470),  which  ranges  from  the  base  to  the  summit 
of  the  formation,  usually  accompanied  hy  Strophoniata  grandis 


(fig.   556)   and    Orthia  uespertiiio  (fig.    555),    with  many  other 
foMlla. 

J^vckiopoda. — Kutliing  is  more  remarkable  in  these  beds  and 
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in  the  Silurian  strata  generally  of  all  countries  than  the  prepon- 
derance of  Brachiopoda  over  other  forms  of  mollusca.  Their 
proportional  numbers  can  by  no  means  be  explained  by  suppos- 
ing them  to  have  inhabited  seas  of  great  depth,  for  the  contrast 
between  the  Palaeozoic  and  the  present  state  of  things  has  not 
been  essentially  altered  by  the  late  discoveries  made  in  our 
deep-sea  dredgings.  We  find  the  living  Brachiopoda  so  rare  as 
to  form  about  one  forty-fourth  of  the  whole  bivalve  fauna  ; 
whereas  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  which  we  are  now  about 
to  treat,  and  where  the  Brachiopoda  reach  their  maximum,  they 
are  represented  by  more  than  twice  as  many  species  as  the 
Lamellibranchiate  bivalves. 

There  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  a  continued  decrease  of  the 
proportional  number  of  this  lower  tribe  of  mollusca  as  we  pro- 
ceed from  older  to  newer  rocks.  In  the  British  Devonian,  for 
example,  the  Brachiopoda  number  99,  the  Lamellibranchiata 
58  ;  while  in  the  Carboniferous  their  proportions  are  more 
than  reversed,  the  Lamellibranchiata  numbering  334  species, 
and  the  Brachiopoda  only  157.  In  the  Secondary  or  Mesozoic 
formations  the  preponderance  of  the  higher  grade  of  bivalves 
becomes  more  and  more  marked,  till  in  the  Tertiary  or  Cainozoic 
strata  it  approaches  that  observed  in  the  living  creation. 

While  on  this  subject  it  may  be  useful  to  the  student  to 
know  that  a  Brachiopod  differs  from  ordinary  bivalves,  mussels, 
cockles,  &c.,  in  being  always  equal-sided  and  never  quite  equi- 
valved  ;  the  form  of  each  valve  being  symmetrical,  it  may  be 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  apex  to 
the  centre  or  front  of  the  margin. 

TrUohites. — In  the  Bala  and  Caradoc  beds  the  trilobites  reach 
their  maximum,  being  represented  by  1 11  species  referred  to  23 
genera. 

Burmeister,  in  his  work  on  the  organisation  of  trilobites, 
supposes  that  they  swam  at  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
open  sea  and  near  coasts,  feeding  on  smaller  marine  animals, 
and  had  the  power  of  roUing  themselves  into  a  ball  as  a 
defence  against  injury.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  they 
underwent  various  transformations  analogous  to  those  of  living 
crustaceans.  M.  Barrande,  author  of  an  admirable  work  on 
the  Silurian  rocks  of  Bohemia,  confirms  the  doctrine  of  their 
metamorphosis,  having  traced  more  than  twenty  species  through 
different  stages  of  growth  from  the  young  state  just  after  its 
escape  from  the  egg  to  the  adult  form.  He  has  followed  some 
of  them  from  a  point  in  which  they  show  no  eyes,  no  joints,  or 
body  rings,  and  no  distinct  tail,  up  to  the  complete  form  with 
the  full  number  of  segments.      This  change  is  brow^cA.  ^iJwsv^ 
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tc. 


before  tiie  animal  has  attained  a  tenth  part  of  ite  full  dimen- 
aions,  and  hence  such  minute  and  delicate  specimens  are  rarely 
met  with.  Some  of  his  figures  of  the  metamorphoses  of  tba 
conunon  Trimtcletu  ore  copied  in  the  annexed  woodcuts  (figs. 
557,  668).    In  1870  Mr.  Billings  suspected,  from  the  appearance 

Tig  MB. 


/^/^^  r^\ 


lowm  lDdlT!dnRb  of 

1.  Toongeet  state.  Natural  Hiz£ 


nx  itioU.    The  toqrtb,  flflh, 
■nd  riilh  aegmonta  are  sn — ■ 
«]v«ly  pTDducedf  probably 
time  the  HUmal   monlUi 


of  a  specimen  found  in  Canada,  that  the  trilobit«  was  provided 
with  eight  legs  ;   but  Professor  Dana,  having   thoroughly  ex- 
Hg.MS.  Fig.  s«o. 


amined  the  fossil,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  organs  were 
not  legs,  but  the  semi-calcified  arches  in  the  membrane  of  the 
ventral  surface  to  which  the  foliaceous  appendf^s  or  legs  were 
attached.' 

s  Nature,  vol.  iv.  1871,  p.  162. 
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It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  great  thickness  of  slaty  and 
crystalline  rocks  of  South  Wales,  as  well  as  those  of  Snowdon 
and  Bala,  in  North  Wales,  which  were  first  supposed  to  be  of 
older  date  than  the  Silurian  sandstones  and  mudstones  of 
Shropshire,  are  in  fact  identical  in  age,  and  contain  the  same 
organic  remains.  At  Bala,  in  Merionethshire,  a  limestone  rich 
in  fossils  occurs,  in  which  two  genera  of  star-fish,  Protaster  and 
Pdkeaster,  are  found,  the  latter  (fig.  559)  being  almost  as  un- 
compressed as  if  found  just  washed  up  on  the  sea-beach.  Be- 
sides the  star-fish  there  occur  many  of  those  peculiar  bodies 
called  Cystideoe.  They  are  the  Sphceronites  of  old  authors,  and 
were  considered  by  Professor  E.  Forbes  as  intermediate  between 
the  crinoids  and  echinoderms.  The  Echmosphceriies  here  re- 
presented (pg,  560)  is  characteristic  of  the  Caradoc  beds  in 
Wales,  and  of  their  equivalents  in  Sweden  and  Kussia. 

With  it  Have  been  found  several  other  genera  of  the  same 
family,  such  as  Sphceronites,  Hemicosmites,  &c.  Among  the 
mollusca  are  Pteropods  of  the  genus  Cormla/ria  of  large  size  (for 
genus,  see  fig.  523,  p.  449).  About  11  species  of  Graptolites  are 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  this  formation  ;  they  are  chiefly  found 
in  peculiar  localities  where  black  mud  abounds.  The  forma- 
tion, when  traced  into  South  Wales  and  Ireland,  assumes  a 
greatly  altered  mineral  aspect,  but  still  retains  its  characteristic 
fossils.  The  known  fauna  of  the  Bala  group  comprises  565 
species,  352  of  which  are  peculiar,  and  93,  as  before  stated, 
are  common  to  the  overlying  Llandovery  rocks.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that,  when  it  occurs  under  the  form  of  trappean  tuff 
(volcanic  ashes  of  De  la  Beche),  as  in  the  crest  of  Snowdon, 
the  peculiar  species  which  distinguish  it  from  the  Llandeilo  beds 
are  still  observable.  The  formation  generally  appears  to  be  of 
shallow-water  origin,  and  in  that  respect  is  contrasted  with  the 
group  next  to  be  described.  Professor  Ramsay  estimates  the 
thickness  of  the  Bala  beds,  including  the  contemporaneous  vol- 
canic rocks,  stratified  and  unstratified,  as  being  from  10,000  to 
12,000  feet. 

Llandeilo  Flays, — ^The  Lower  Silurian  strata  were  originally 
divided  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  into  the  upper  group  already  de- 
scribed imder  the  name  of  Caradoc  Sandstone,  and  a  lower  one, 
called,  from  a  town  in  Oaermarthenshire,  the  Llandeilo  flags. 
The  last-mentioned  strata  consist  of  dark-coloured  argilla- 
ceous and  micaceous  flags,  frequently  calcareous,  with  a  great 
thickness  of  shales,  generally  black,  below  them.  The  same 
beds  are  also  seen  at  Abereiddy  Bay  in  Pembrokeshire  and  at 
Builth  in  Radnorshire,  where  they  are  interstratified  with 
volcanic  matter. 
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A  still  lower  port  of  tbe  Llandeilo  rocks  oonfiists  of  a  black 
carbonaceoiu  alate  of  great  thickneas,  frequently  containing  sul- 
phuret  of  iron,  end  aometiineH,  oi  in  Dumfrieaahire,  beds  of 
anthracite.  It  haa  been  csoajectnred  that  this  carbonaceous 
matter  maf  be  due  in  great  meaaure  to  large  quantities  of  em- 
bedded  animal  remaina,  for  the  number  of  Graptolit^  included 
in  theae  slates  nas  oertainly  very  great.  In  Great  Britain  16 
genera  and  about  90  Bpeciea  of  Giaptoiitea  occur  in  the  Llan- 
deilo  flaga  and  underlying  Arenig  beds.  The  double  Graptolit«s, 
or  thoae  with  two  rowa  of  cells,  such  as  Diplo^ropnu  (fig.  562)^ 
KK  conapicuoua. 

Fig.  esi.  Fig.  sea. 


Dtplograppu  folium,  HLslDger, 

Snmfiieshlie ;  SnDden, 

LlaadeUo  flags. 

The  Brachiopoda  of. the  Llandeilo  flags,  which  number 
47  species,  are  in  the  main  the  same  aa  those  of  the  Caradoo 
Sandstone,  but  the  other  mollusca  are  mostly  of  different 
species. 

In  Europe  generally,  as,  for  example,  in  Sweden  and  Russia, 
no  shelb  are  so  characteristic  of  this  formation  as  Orthocera- 
tites,  usually  of  great  size,  and  with  a  wide  siphuncle  placed  on 
one  side  instead  of  being  central  (see  fig.  665).  Among  other 
Cephalopods  in  the  Llandeilo  flags  is  Cyrtoceraa  (see  p.  482),  a 
slightly  curved  Orthoceras  having  the  siphuncle  on  the  dorsal 
edge  ;  in  the  same  beds  also  are  found  Bellerophon  (see  fig.  493, 
p.  430)  and  some  Ptecopod  shells  {Corwdaria,  Tkeca,  &o.)  ;  also 
in  spots  where  aand  abounded  lamellibranchiate  biv^ves  of  large 
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size.      The   Crustaceans  were   pleotifullj  Tepreaented  l?  tlie 
Trilobites,  which,  appear  to  have  ewarmed  in  the  Silurian  s 


juat  aa  crabs  and  Bhrimpa  do  in  our  own ;  no  leas  than  263 
speciea  have  been  found  in  the  Britiah  Silurian  fauna.  The 
genera  Asaphus  {ig.  566),  Ogygia  (fig.   567)  and   IVinucfcus 


Llandciloi  Bishap^i  Caabk, 


OffnUi  BacMi,  Bum., ;. 

a™.  Am^au  AbA«,  BnjDga. 

BnJlth,  HBODorBhlre ;  LlbnddlOt 

OHenouthflDUjiic. 


(p.  470)  form  a  marked  feature  of  the  rich  and  varied  Trilobitic 
faona  of  this  age. 

Beneath  the  black  slates  above  described  of  the  Llandeilo  for  - 
mation,  graptolitea  are  still  found  in  great  variety  and  abun- 
dance, and  the  characteristic  genera  of  shells  and  trilobites  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  are  still  traceable  downwards,  in 
Shropshire,  Cumberland,  and  North  and  South  Wales,  through 
a  vast  thickness  of  shaly  beds,  in  some  districts  interstratifled 
with  trappean  rooks  of  contemporaneous  origin  ;  these  conaiat 
of  tuffs  and  lavaa,  the  tu&  being  formed  of  such  materials  as 
are  ejected  from  craters  and  deposited  immediately  on  the  bed 
of  the  ocean,  or  washed  into  it  from  the  land.  According  to 
Professor  Ramsaj,  their  thickness  is  about  3,300  feet  in  North 
Wales,  including  those  of  the  Lower  Llandeilo  about  to  be 
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deBcribed,  and  they  also  attain  a  great  thiclaieaB  in  Fembroke- 
BHre,  in  Sonth  Wales.  The  lavas  are  f  elspathic,  and  of  porphyritic 
stracture,  and,  according  to  the  aame  authority,  of  an  aggregate 
thickneaa  of  2,500  feet. 

Aranlr  or  Stlper-atottea  aranp  (Lower  LUmdeUo   of  Mv/r~ 
chison). — Next  in  the  descending  order,  and  forming  the  base 
^^  ,^  of  the  series,  are  the  shales  and 

saudatones  in  which  the  quartz- 
ose  rocks  called  Stiper-stones  in 
Shropshire  occur.  Originallj 
these  Stipeivstones  were  only 
known  as  arenaceous  quartzose 
strata  in  wliich  no  organic  re- 
mains were  conspicuous,  except 
the  tubular  burrows  of  annelids 
(3eefig.568,  Arenicolitisliiicaris), 
which  are  remarkably  common 
Aranig  beds,  SUpcr-BtontB,  in  the  Lowest  Silurian  in  Shrop- 

""  ''"^S1?^^b!*^'  "  ^"^"i  *''«  i">rtk-west  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  America.  They  have  already  been  alluded  to  as 
occurring  by  thousands  in  the  white  quartzose  Iiower  Silurian 
strata  unconformably  overiying  the  Cambrian  in  the  mountain 
of  Queenaig  in  Sutherlandshira  (see  fig.  82,  p.  91).  I  have  seen 
similar  burrows  now  made  on  the  retiring  of  the  tides  in  the 
sands  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  near  Minehead,  by  lobworms 
which  are  dug  out  by  fishermen  and  used  as  bait  When  tho 
term  Silurian  was  given  by  Sir  R.  Murchiaon,  in  1835,  to  tho 
whole  series,  he  considered  the  Stiper-stones  as  the  base  of  the 
Silurian  system ;  but  no  fossil  fauna  had  then  been  obtained, 
such  as  could  alone  enable  the  geologist  to  draw  a  line  between 
this  member  of  the  series  and  the  T.landeilo  flags  above,  or  the 
vast  thickness  of  rock  below  which  was  seen  to  form  the  Long- 
mynd  hills,  and  was  called  '  unfossiliferous  graywacke.*  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  had  described,  in  1843,  strata  now  ascertained 
to  be  of  the  same  age,  as  largely  developed  in  the  Arenig 
mountain  in  Merionethshire ;  and  the  Skiddaw  slates  in  the 
Lake  District  of  Cumberland,  studied  by  the  same  author,  were 
of  corresponding  date,  though  the  number  of  fossils  was,  in  both 
cases,  too  few  for  the  determination  of  their  true  chronological 
relations.  The  subsequent  researches  of  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and 
HarknesB  in  Cumberland,  and  of  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  and  the 
Government  surveyors  in  Shropshire,  have  increased  the  species 
to  more  than  sisty.  These  were  examined  by  Mr.  Salter,  and 
shown  in  the  third  edition  of  ^  Siluris '  (p.  52,  1859)  to  be  quite 
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distinct  from  the  fossils  of  the  overlying  Uandeilo  flags.  Among 
these  the  OboleUa  phtmbea,  u^glma  bmodosa,  Ogygia  Sehvynii, 
and  Did/ymograpsu8  gemmua  (fig.  569),  and  D.  hi/nmdoy  are 
characteristic. 

Fig.  569. 


Didymograpnu  gemintu,  Hisinger,  sp.    Sweden. 


>^ifc5S&i 


But,  although  the  species  are  distinct,  most  of  the  genera  are 
the  same  as  those  which  characterise  the  Silurian  rocks  above, 
and  none  of  the  characteristic  primordial  or  Cambrain  species, 
presently  to  be  mentioned,  are  intermixed.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  a  set  of  beds  underlying  the  Arenig  rocks  at  Ramsay 
Island  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  David's. 
These  beds,  commonly  called  the  Tremadoc  beds,  and  presently 
to  be  described,  present  already  22  new  species,  chiefly  Lamelli- 
branchiata  and  Trilobites,  which  have  only  lately  become  known 
to  us  through  the  labours  of  Dr.  Hicks.  ^  This  Arenig  group  may 
therefore  be  conveniently  regarded  as  the  base  of  the  great 
Silurian  system — a  system  which,  by  the  thickness  of  its  strata 
and  the  changes  in  animal  life  of  which  it  contains  the  record, 
is  more  than  equal  in  value  to  the  Devonian,  or  Carboniferous, 
or  other  principal  divisions,  whether  of  primary  or  secondary 
date. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  on  the  mere  thickness  of  the  strata, 
considered  apart  from  the  great  fluctuations  in  organic  life  which 
took  place  between  the  era  of  the  Uandeilo  and  that  of  the 
Ludlow  formation,  especially  as  the  enormous  pile  of  Silurian 
rocks  observed  in  Great  Britain  (in  Wales  more  particularly)  is 
derived  in  great  part  from  igneous  action,  and  is  not  confined 
to  the  ordinary  deposition  of  sediment  from  rivers  or  the  waste 
of  cMis. 

In  volcanic  archipelagoes,  such  as  the  Canaries,  we  see  the 
most  active  of  all  known  causes,  aqueous  and  igneous,  simulta- 
neously at  work  to  produce  great  results  in  a  comparatively 
moderate  lapse  of  time.  The  outpouring  of  repeated  streams  of 
lava — the  showering  down  upon  land  and  sea  of  volcanic  ashes 
— the  sweeping  seaward  of  loose  sand  and  cinders,  or  of  rocks 
ground  down  to  pebbles  and  sand,  by  rivers  and  torrents  de- 
scending steeply-inclined  channels — ^the  undermining  and  eating 
away  of  long  lines  of  sea-cliff  exposed  to  the  swell  of  a  deep  and 
open  ocean — these  operations  combine  to  produce  a  considerable 

0  Trans.  Brit.  Assoc.,  1866.    Proc  Liverpool  Geol.  Soc.,  1869^ 
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volume  of  superimposed  matter,  without  tliere  being  time  for 
any  extensive  change  of  species.      Nevertheless,  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  limit  to  the  thickness  of  stony  masses  formed  even 
under  such  favourable  circumstances,  for  the  analogy  of  tertiary 
volcanic  regions  lends  no  countenance  to  the  notion  that  sedi- 
mentary and  igneous  rocks,  26,000,  much  less  46,000  feet  thick, 
like  those  of  Wales,  could  originate  while  one  and  the  same 
fauna  should  continue  to  people  the  earth.     If,  then,  we  allow 
that  about  26,000  feet  of  matter  may  be  ascribed  to  one  system, 
such  as  the  Silurian,  as  above  described,  we  may  be  prepared  to 
discover  in  the  next  series  of  subjacent  rocks  a  distinct  assem- 
blage of  species,  or  even  in  great  part  of  genera,  of  organic  re- 
mains.    Such  appears  to  be  the  fact ;  and  I  shall  therefore 
conclude  with  the  Arenig  beds  my  enumeration  of  the  Silurian 
formations  in  Great  Britain,  and  proceed  to  say  something  of 
their  foreign  equivalents,  before  treating  of  rocks  older  than  the 
Silurian. 

SUniian  Strata  of  tbe  Continent  of  Surope. — ^When  we 
turn  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  we  discover  the  same  ancient 
series  occupying  a  wide  area,  but  in  no  region  as  yet  has  it  been 
observed  to  attain  great  thickness.  Thus,  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  the  total  thickness  of  strata  of  Silurian  age  is  consi- 
derably less  than  1,000  feet,  although  the  representatives  both 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  of  England  are  not  wanting 
there.  In  Russia  the  Silurian  strata,  so  far  as  they  are  yet 
known,  seem  to  be  even  of  smaller  vertical  dimensions  than  in 
Scandinavia,  and  they  appear  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  Llan- 
dovery group,  or  of  a  limestone  containing  Pentamurus  ohhng^is, 
below  which  are  strata  with  fossils  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
LlandeUo  beds  of  England.  The  lowest  rock  with  organic 
remains  yet  discovered  is  'the  Ungulite  or  Obolus  grit'  of 
St.  Petersburg,  probably  coeval  with  the  Llandeilo  flags  of 
Wales. 

The  shales  and  grits  near  St.  Petersburg,  above  alluded  to, 
contain  green  grains  in  their  sandy  layers,  and  are  in  a  singu- 
larly unaltered  state,  taking  into  account  their  high  antiquity. 
The  prevailing  brachiopods  consist  of  the  Oholus  or  Ungulite  of 
Pander,  also  found  in  the  Wenlock  limestone  of  England,  and 
a  Siphonotreta,  common  to  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian 
of  England  (figs.  670,  571). 

Among  the  green  grains  of  the  sandy  strata  above  mentioned. 
Prof.  Ehrenberg  announced  in  1854  his  discovery  of  remains 
of  f oraminif era.  These  are  casts  of  the  cells  ;  and  amongst  five 
or  six  forms  three  are  considered  by  him  as  referable  to  existing 
genera  (e.g.  Textularia,  Botcdia,  and  OuUulvna), 
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In  the  year  1846,  as  before  stated,  M.  Joachim  Barrande, 
after  ten  years'  exploration  of  Bohemia  and  after  collecting  more 

S?iells  of  the  lowest  known  FosHli/erous  Beds  in  Russia. 
Fig.  670.  Fig.  671. 


Siphonotreta  unguiculata,  Eichwald, 

nat.  size. 
From  the  lowest  Silurian  Sandstone, 
•  Obolns  grits,'  of  Petersburg. 

a.  Outside  of  perforated  valve. 

b.  Interior  of  same,  showing  the  ter- 

mination of  the  foramen  within 
(Davidson.) 


Oboiits  ApoUinis,  Eichwald, 
nat.  size. 
From  the  same  locality. 
a.  Interior  of  the  large  or  ventral 

valve. 
b.  Exterior  of  the  upper  (dorsal) 
valve.     (Davidson,   *  Palae- 
ontograph,  Monog.') 


than  a  thousand  species  of  fossils,  had  ascertained  the  existence 
in  that  country  of  three  distinct  faunas  below  the  Devonian. 
To  his  first  fauna,  which  was  older  than  any  then  known  in  this 
country,  he  gave  the  name  of  £tage  C  ;  his  two  first  stages  A 
and  B  consisting  of  crystalline  and  metamorphic  rocks  and 
unfossiliferous  schists.  This  Etage  C  or  primordial  zone  proved 
afterwards  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Upper  Cambrian,  to  be 
described  in  the  next  chapter.  The  second  fauna,  ifita^e  D, 
tallies  with  Murchison's  Lower  Silurian  as  originally  defined  by 
him  when  no  fossils  had  been  discovered  below  the  Stiper- 
stones.  The  third  fauna,  Stages  E,  F,  G,  agrees  with  the  Upper 
Silurian  of  the  same  author.  Barrande,  without  Government 
assistance,  had  undertaken  single-handed  the  geological  survey 
of  Bohemia,  the  fossils  previously  obtained  from  that  countiy 
having  scarcely  exceeded  20  in  number,  whereas  he  had  already 
acquired  in  1850  no  less  than  1,100  species — namely,  250 
crustaceous  (chiefly  Trilobites),  250  cephalopods,  160  gasteropods 
and  pteropods,  130  acephalous  moUusks,  210  brachiopods,  and 
110  corals  and  other  fossils. 

Subsequent  researches  of  M.  Barrande  have  raised  the  nimiber 
of  cephalopods  to  970  species  and  the  Trilobites  to  nearly  400, 
while  many  of  the  other  groups  are  almost  doubled.  So  great 
is  the  number  of  cephalopods  in  this  Silurian  fauna  of  Bo- 
hemia that  it  might  truly  be  characterised  as  the  age  of  cepha- 
lopods. 

Silurian  Strata  of  tbe  Vnlted  States. — The  Silurian  forma- 
tions can  be  advantageously  studied  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  other  regions  north  and  south  of  the  great  Canadian 
lakes.  Here  they  are  often  found,  as  in  Russia,  nearly  in  hori- 
zontal position,  and  are  more  rich  in  well-preserved  f Q8!sil&  -^Jmssl 
in  almost  any  spot  in  Europe.     IntliQ^tsAie  oi"Sk«7iXQ£^^^V^s«k 
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the  succession  of  the  beds  and  their  fossils  have  been  most 
carefully  worked  out  by  the  Grovemment  surveyors,  the  sub- 
divisions  given  in  the  first  column  of  the  annexed  list  have  been 
adopted. 

Stfhdivisions  of  the  Silurian  Strata  of  New  York,     {Strata  helow 

the  Oriskamj  Sandstone  or  hose  of  the  Devonian,) 

New  York  Names.  British  Equivalents. 

1.  Upper  Pentamerus  Limestone  \ 

2.  Encrinal  Limestone 
8.  Delthyris  Shaly  Limestone 
4.  Pentamerus  and  Tentaculite 

Limestones 
6.  Water  Lime  Group 

6.  Onondaga  Salt  Group 

7.  Niagara  Group 

8.  Clinton  Group 

9.  Medina  Sandstone 

10.  Oneida  Conglomerate 

11.  Grey  Sandstone 


y 


Upper  Silurian  (or  Ludlow  and 
Wenlock  Formations). 


Beds  of  Passage,  Llandovery  Group. 


) 
12.  Hudson  River  Group  \ 

II:  SaTRivrStone  ^   ^o^er  SUurian  or  Caradoc  and 


is!  BirdVEye  Limestone  C        ^^^„M!^f^^°   *""*  *"°« 

16.  Chazy  Limestone  i         Fonnations. 

17.  Calciferous  Sandstone  / 


In  the  second  column  of  the  same  table  I  have  added  the 
supposed  British  equivalents.  All  palaeontologists,  European 
and  American,  such  as  MM.  de  Vemeuil,  D.  Sharpe,  Prof. 
Hall,  E.  Billings,  and  others,  who  have  entered  upon  this 
comparison,  admit  that  there  is  a  marked  general  correspon- 
dence in  the  succession  of  fossil  forms,  and  even  species,  as 
we  trace  the  organic  remains  downwards  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  beds  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  parallel  each  minor  sub- 
division. 

That  the  Niagara  Limestone,  over  which  the  river  of  that 
name  is  precipitated  at  the  great  cataract,  together  with  its 
underlying  shales,  corresponds  to  the  Wenlock  limestone  and 
shale  of  England,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Among  the  species 
common  to  this  formation  in  America  and  Europe  are  Calymene, 
Blumenbachiiy  Homalonotiis  delphinocephalus  (fig.  549,  p.  465), 
with  several  other  trilobites ;  Rhynchonella  Wilsoni  (fig.  636, 
p.  459),  and  Retzia  cuneata ;  Orthis  elegantula,  Pentamer^is  ga- 
leatusy  with  many  more  brachiopods  ;  Orthoceras  annulatum, 
among  the  cephalopodous  shells  ;  and  Favosites  Oothlandica,  with 
other  large  corals. 

The  Clinton  Group,  containing  Pentamerus  obhngu^  and 
Stricklandi/nia,  and  related  more  nearly  by  its  fossil  species  with 
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the  beds  above  than  with  those  below,  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Llandovery  Group  or  beds  of  passage. 

The  Hudson  River  Group,  and  the  Trenton  Limestone,  agree 
palseontologically  with  the  Caradoc  or  Bala  Group,  containing  in 
common  with  them  several  species  of  trilobites,  such  as  Asaphus 
(Isotehcs)  gigas,  Trirmdeus  conceniHcus  (fig.  558,  p.  470) ;  and 
various  shells,  such  as  Orthis  driatula,  Orthis  hiforata  (or  0. 
lynx),  0,  porcata  (0.  occidentalis  of  Hall),  and  Bellerophon 
hilohatus.  In  the  Trenton  Limestone 
occurs  Murchisonia  gracilis  (fig.  572),  a 
fossil  also  common  to  the  Llandeilo  beds 
in  England. 

Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  in  his  report  on  the 
moUusca   collected    by    me    from    these 
strata  in  North  America,*^  concluded  that 
the  number  of  species  common  to  the 
Silurian  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  At-      Murehiso^gradiu, 
lantic  was  between  30  and  40  per  cent. ;  a         HaU.   Nat.  size, 
result  which,  although  no  doubt  Hable  to   ""thrTreSST^^ne! 
future  modification,  when  a  larger  com-      The  genus  is  common  in 

,    ,,    -         '  ,  .  ^  Lower  Silunan  rocks. 

panson   shall  have   been  made,  proves, 

nevertheless,  that  many  of  the  species  had  a  wide  geographical 
range.  It  seems  that  comparatively  few  of  the  gasteropods  and 
lamellibranchiate  bivalves  of  North  America  can  be  identified 
specifically  with  European  fossils,  while  no  less  than  two-fifths 
of  the  brachiopoda,  of  which  my  collection  chiefly  consisted,  are 
the  same.  In  explanation  of  these  facts,  it  is  suggested  that  most 
of  the  recent  brachiopods  (especially  the  orthidiform  ones)  are 
inhabitants  of  deep  water,  and  that  they  may  have  had  a  wider 
geographical  range  than  shells  living  near  shore.  The  [predomi- 
nance of  bivalve  mollusca  of  this  peculiar  class  has  caused  the 
Silurian  period  to  be  sometimes  styled  'the  age  of  brachiopods,' 
In  Canada,  ss  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Potsdam  Sand 
stone  underlies  the  above-mentioned  calcareous  rocks,  but  con- 
tains a  difierent  suite  of  fossils,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 
In  parts  of  the  globe  still  more  remote  from  Europe  the  Silurian 
strata  have  also  been  recognised,  as  in  South  America,  Australia, 
and  India.  In  all  these  regions  the  facies  of  the  fauna,  or  the 
types  of  organic  life,  enable  us  to  recognise  the  contemporaneous 
origin  of  the  rocks  ;  but  the  fossil  species  are  distinct,  showing 
that  the  old  notion  of  a  universal  diffusion  throughout  the 
'primaeval  seas'  of  one  uniform  specific  fauna  was  quite  un- 
founded, geographical  provinces  having  evidently  existed  in  the 
oldest  as  in  the  most  modem  times. 

7  Quart.  Geol.  Joum.,  vol.  vi. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

CAMBRIAN  AND  LAURENTIAN  GROUPS. 

Classification  of  the  Cambrian  group,  and  its  equivalent  in  Bohemia — Upper 
Cambrian  rocks — Tremadoc  slates  and  their  fossils — Lingula  Flags — 
Lower  Cambrian  rocks — Menevian  Beds — Longmynd  group — Harlech 
grits,  with  large  Tnlobites — Llanberis  slates — Cambrian  rocks  of  Bohemia 
— Primordial  zone  of  Barrande — Metamorphosis  of  Trilobites — Cambrian 
Kocks  of  Sweden  and  Norway — Cambrian  Rocks  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada — ^Pot^dam  sandstone — Huronian  series — Laurentian  group,  upper 
and  lower — Eozoon  Canadense,  oldest  known  fossil — Fundamental  gneiss 
of  Scotland. 

CAMBRIAN   GROUP. 

The  characters  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  rocks  were 
established  so  fully,  both  on  stratigraphical  and  palseontological 
data,  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  after  five  years'  labour,  in 
1839,  when  his  'Silurian  System'  was  published,  that  these 
formations  could  from  that  period  be  recognised  and  identified 
in  all  other  parts  of  Europe  and  in  North  America,  even  in 
countries  where  most  of  the  fossils  differed  specifically  from 
those  of  the  classical  region  in  Britain,  where  they  were  first 
studied. 

While  Sir  R  I.  Murchison  was  exploring  in  1833  in  Shrop- 
shire and  the  borders  of  Wales  the  strata  which  in  1835  he  firat 
called  Silurian,  Professor  Sedgwick  was  surveying  the  rocks  of 
North  Wales,   which  both  these  geologists  considered  at  that 
period  as  of  older  date,  and  for  which  in  1836  Sedgwick  proposed 
the  name  of  *  Cambrian.'     It  was  afterwards  found  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  slaty  rocks  of  North  Wales  which  had  been  con- 
sidered as  more  ancient  than  the  Llandeilo   beds  and  Stiper- 
stones  before  alluded  to,  were,  in  reality,  not  inferior  in  posi- 
tion to  those  Lower  Silurian  beds  of  Murchison,  but  merely 
extensive  undulations  of  the  same,  bearing  fossils  identical  in 
species,  though  these  were  generally  rarer  and  less  perfectly 
preserved,  owing  to  the  changes  which  the  rocks  had  tmdergone 
from  metamorphic  action.     To  such  rocks  the  term  *  Cambrian  ' 
was  no  longer  applicable,  although  it  continued  to  be  appro- 
priate to  strata  inferior  to  the  Stiper-stones,   and  which  were 
older  than   those   of  the  Lower  Silurian   group  as  originally- 
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defined.  It  was  not  till  1846  that  fossils  were  found  in  Wales 
in  the  Lingula  flags,  the  place  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the 
annexed  table.  By  this  time  Barrande  had  already  published 
an  account  of  a  rich  collection  of  fossils  which  he  had  discovered 
in  Bohemia,  portions  of  which  he  recognised  as  of  corresponding 
age  with  Murchison's  Upper  and  liower  Silurian,  while  others 
were  more  ancient,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  '  Primordial,' 
for  the  fossils  were  sufficiently  distinct  to  entitle  the  rocks  to 
be  referred  to  a  new  and  earlier  period.  They  consisted  chiefly 
of  trilobites  of  genera  distinct  from  those  occurring  in  the  over- 
lying Silurian  formations.  These  peculiar  genera  were  after- 
wards found  in  rocks  holding  a  corresponding  position  in  Wales, 
and  I  shall  retain  for  them  the  term  Cambrian,  as  recent 
discoveries  in  our  own  country  seem  to  carry  the  flrst  fauna  of 
Barrande,  or  his  primordial  type,  even  into  older  strata  than 
any  which  he  found  to  be  fossiliferous  in  Bohemia. 

The  term  primordial  was  intended  to  express  M.  Barrande's 
own  belief  that  the  fossils  of  the  rocks  so  called  aflbrded  evi- 
dence of  the  flrst  appearance  of  vital  phenomena  on  this  planet, 
and  that  consequently  no  fossiliferous  strata  of  older  date  would 
or  could  ever  be  discovered.  The  acceptance  of  such  a  nomen- 
clature would  seem  to  imply  that  we  despaired  of  extending  our 
discoveries  of  new  and  more  ancient  fossil  groups  at  some  future 
day  when  vast  portions  of  the  globe,  hitherto  unexplored,  should 
have  been  thoroughly  surveyed.  Already  the  discovery  of  the 
Laurentian  Eozoon  in  Canada,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  dis- 
countenances such  views. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  succession  of  the  strata  in 
England  and  Wales  which  belong  to  the  Cambrian  group,  or  the 
fossiliferous  rocks  older  than  the  Arenig  or  Lower  Llandeilo  rocks. 

UPPER  CAMBRIAN. 
TREMADOC  SLATES.     (^Primordial  of  Barrande  in  part.) 
LINGULA  FLAGS.    Primordial  of  Barrande, 

LOWER  CAMBRIAN. 
MBWEVIAN  BEDS.     (Primordial  of  Barrande.) 

Tr^w,>.»«»^  r^»»TT«    frt.  Harlech  Grits. 
LONGMTND  GROUP    jft.  Llanberis  SlatcH. 

UPPER  GAMBBLLN^. 

Tremadoo  Slates. — The  Tremadoc  slates  of  Sedgwick  are 
more  than  1,000  feet  in  thickness,  and  consist  of  dark  earthy 
slates  occurring  near  the  little  town  of  Tremadoc,  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  Cardigan  Bay  in  Carnarvonshire.  These  grey 
rocks  and  slates  were  first  examined  by  Sedg;m.QV  m  ^%^^^ 

T 
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and  were  re-examined  by  bim  and  described  in  1846. '  Thej 
were  traced  by  tbeir  pisolitic  ore  from  Tremadoc  to  Dolgelly,  but 
no  peculiar  foBBils  were  tben  obserred  in  them,  thongh  some 
organic  remains  had  been  found  in  the  underljing  Lingula  flags 
by  Mr.  Davis ;  68  species  of  all  olaasea  have  now,  however,  been 
found  in  the  Treniadoc  slates,  thanks  to  the  researcheH  of  Mesan. 
Baiter,  Homfray,  Hicks,  and  Ash,  and  of  these  60  are  peculiar, 
only  4  passing  up  into  higher  strata,  thus  exhibiting  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  SOurian  and  Camhrian  formations 
greater  than  any  yet  recc^nnised  in  the  Palxeozoic  series.  We 
hare  already  seen  that  in  the  Arenig  or  Stiper-stones  group, 
where  the  spooies  are  distinct,  the  genera  agree  with  Silurian 
types;  bnt  in  these  Tremadoc  slates,  where  the  species  we 
also  peculiar,  there  is  about  an  equal  admixture  of  Silurian 
^pee  with  those  which  Barrande  has  termed  *  primordial,' 
Here,  therefore,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  we  are  entering  upon 
a  new  domain  of  life  in  our  retrospective  survey  of  the  past. 
The  trilohites  of  new  spenies,  but  of  Lower  Silurian  genera, 
belong  to  Ogygia,  Ataphtu,  and  Gheirurvs ;  whereas  those 
belonging  to  primordial  types,  or  Barrande's  first  fauna,  as  well 
as  to  the  Lingula  flags  of  Wales,  comprise  DUcelocephaiua,  Cono- 
He.  m.  Fig.  67«. 
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eoryphe  (for  genera  see  flgs.  583  tmd  687),'  Olemi^,  and  Attgi- 
Imo.  The  genus  Bellerophon  is  represented  in  the  Tremadoc 
slates  by  species  different  to  those  found  in  the  Lower  Silurian : 
the  Pteropods  Theca  (fig.  674)  and  Gmadaria  range  throughout 
these  slates,  but  there  are  no  GraptoUtes.  The  hvngxJia  (lArtgu- 
Uiia)  Daviaii  ranges  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  formation, 
and  links  it  with  the  zone  next  to  be  described.     The  Tremadoo 

1  Geol.    Quart.    Jonra.,  vol.   iiE.    for  Bsrraode's  Coiuicrphalia,  as  tbe 
n,  156.  Utter  term  bad  been  pteoccapied  hy 

'  i'fiia£eiiiisliasb««nBubstitaU&   (h« cU^wn^lu^ta. 
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bed«  were  formerly  auppoBed  to  be  confiaad  to  a  small  part  of 
North  Wales,  but  more  lately  beds  of  the  same  age  have  bsen 
diacovered  and  thoroughly  inveatigated  by  Dr.  Hicka  at  St. 
David's  Promontory  and  Ramsey  iRland,  Sonth  Wales.  He 
statoB  that  they  rest  conformably  on  the  Lingula  flags,  and 
usually  graduato  by  meansible  degrees  into  them.*  Tirelve  apeciea 
of  Lamellibranchiata  occur  in  the  Tremadoc  beds  of  Bamoey 
Island,  and  this  is  at  present  the  earUest  formation  in  vhich 
they  are  found.  Two  genera,  Gtyplarea  and  Davidia,  are  new. 
The  Echinoderma  are  represented  by  a  beautiful  Htar-flsh  of  the 
genus  PaloMerina  and  by  on  Encrinite  of  the  genus  Dendro- 
crwui*  Cephalopoda  have  not  yet  been  found  lower  than  this 
group,  and  only  two  peculiar  species,  Gyrtoetraa  piteox  (fig. 
573)  and  Orthoceras  Mncewm,  are  known  here. 

Klnctiia  naf. — Next  below  the  Tremadoc  slates  in  North 
Wales,  lie  micaceous  flagstones  and  slates,  in  which  in  1846 
Mr.  G.  Davis  diHcoreced  iLe  Lingula{Lit>iguUlla)  (fig.  576)  named 


rus-BTi. 


'  LlBgola  Flags '  ol  Dolgelly,  nod  PfestJnlog,  N.  Wain. 

after  him,  and  fmm  which  was  derived  the  name  of  Lingula 
flags.  These  beds,  which  are  paleontologically  the  equivalents  of 
Barrande's  primordial  zone,  are  represented  by  more  than  5,000 
feet  of  strata,  and  have  been  studied  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dolgelly,  Ffeitiniog,  and  Portmadoo  in  North  Wales, 
and  also  at  St.  David's  in  South  Wales.  They  have  yielded 
about  36  species  of  fosHils,  of  which  six  only  are  common  to  the 
overlying  Tremadoc  rucks,  but  the  two  formations  are  closely 
allied  by  having  several  characteristic  '  primordial '  genera  in 
common.  DUcelocepluiiiiJi,  Paradoxideg,  Otenug  (flg.  577),  and 
Conocmypht  ore  prominent  forms,  as  is  also  HymenocaTii  (fig. 
575),  a  genus  of  phyllopod  crustacean  entirely  confined  to  the 
Lingula  Flags.     According  to  Mr.  Belt,  who  has  devoted  much 
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attention  to  these  bed«,  there  are  Already  paleontological  date 
for  Bubdividiiig  the  Lingiila  Flags  into  three  aectiona,'  the 
Dolgelly,  Ffestinic^,  and  Maentwrog  groups. 

In  Merionethshire,  according  to  Professor  Ramsaj,  the  Lin- 
gula  Flags  attain  their  greatest  development ;  in  Camairoiiahire, 
the;  thin  out  so  as  to  hare  lost  two-thirda  of  their  thickneaa  in 
eleven  miles ;  while  in  Anglesea  and  on  the  Menai  Straits  both 
thejr  and  the  Treniadoo  beds  are  entirely  absent,  and  the  Lower 
Silurian  rests  directly  on  Lover  Cambrian  strata. 


LOWER   CAMBRIA!!. 

—Immediately  beneath  the  Lingula  Flags 
there  occurs  a  series  of  dark  grey  and  black  flags  and  elates  alter- 
nating at  the  upper  part  with  some  beds  of  sandstone,  the  whole 
reaching  a  thiokness  of  from  500  to  600  feet.  These  beds  were 
formerly  classed,  on  purely  lithological  grounds,  as  the  base 
of  the  Lingula  Flags  ;  but  Meaars.  Belt,  Hicka,  and  Salter,'  to 

.,„  whose   exertions  we  owe  almost  all  our 

knowledge  of  the  fossils,  have  pointed 
out  that  the  most  characteristic  genera 
found  in  them  are  quite  unknown  in  the 
Lingula  flags,  while  they  possess  many 
\  genera,  such  as  Microdiacui  and  Para~ 
doxides,  charactoriatic  of  the  underlying 
Longmynd  Group,  They  therefore  pro- 
posed to  place  them,  and  it  aoema  to  me 
with  good  reason,  at  the  top  of  the  Lower 
I  Cambrian  under  the  term  '  Menevian,' 
Menevia  being  the  classical  name  of  St. 
David's.  The  beds  are  well  exhibited  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  David's  in  South 
Wales,  and  near  Dolgelly  and  Maentwrog 
in  North  Wales.  They  are  the  equivalente 
of  £tage  C  of  Barrande's  Primordial  Zone, 
Fifty-two  species  have  been  found  in  them, 
and  the  group  is  altogether  very  rich  in 
foasils  for  so  early  a  period.  Ten  species 
are  common  to  the  overlying  Lingula  Flags,  but  none  pass  up  to 
the  Tremadoc  beds.  Hke  trilobites  are  of  large  size  ;  Paiu- 
doxidet  DavUUi  (see  flg.  676),  the  largest  trilobite  known  in 
Great  Britain,  22  inches  or  nearly  2  feet  long,  ia  pecidiar  to  the 

>  Geol.Mig.,vol8.iv.aDdv.,18er     186B,  18G8,  and  Quart.  Geol.  Joura, 
snd  1868.  vols.  xxL  xjv. 
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Slenevitui  beds.  By  referring  to  the  Boheroian  trilobite  of  the 
same  genua  (fig.  582,  p.  487),  the  reader  will  at  once  see  how 
these  foBBils  (though  of  HUch  different  dimensions)  resemble  each 
other  in  Boheuiiii  and  WaJea ;  ajid  other  closely  allied  species 
troTu  the  two  regions  might  be  added,  besides  some  which  ate 
oonunon  to  both  countries.  The  Swedish  fauna,  presently  to  be 
mentioned,  will  be  found  to  be  still  more  netu'ly  connected  with 
the  Welsh  Menevian.  In  all  these  countries  there  is  an  equally 
marked  difference  between  the  Cambrian  fossils  and  those  of  tim 
Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  rocks.  The  trilobite  with  the  lai^est 
number  of  rings,  Erinnys  venvlosa,  occurs  here  in  conjunction 
with  Agnoat\is  and  MicTodiaeuB,4iie  two  genera  with  the  smallest 
number.  Blind  trilobites  are  also  found  as  well  as  those  which 
have  the  lai^est  eyes,  such  as  Microditcui  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Anopol^mt  on  the  oUier. 

LONOMYND  GROCP. 

Older  than  the  Menevian  Beds  are  a  thick  series  of  olive 
green,  purple,  red  and  grey  grits  and  conglomerates  found  in 
North  and  South  Wales,  Shropshire,  and  partis  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  They  have  been  called  by  Professor  Sedgwick  the 
Longmynd  or  Bangor  Group,  comprising,  first,  the  Harlech  and 
Barmouth  sandstones  ;  and  secondly,  the  Llanberis  slates. 

Barlecti  rrUs  *nd  Klknlierli  alktes. — The  saadstones  of 
this  period  attain  in  the  Longmynd  billn  a  thickness  of  no  less 
than  6,000  feet  without  any  interposition  of  volcanic  matter;  in 
some  places  in  Merionethshire  they  are  stUl  thicker.  Until 
recently  these  rocks  possessed  but  a  very  scanty  fauna. 


I.  Sbowlni!  opening  I .  — 

iitibably  prodvctfl  hj  »  leDtacled ' 
sr  anil  tmrvHt  flxtremity  of  tube  i 

With  the  exception  of  five  species  of  annelids  brought  to 
light  by  Mr.  Salter  in  Shropshire,  and  Dr.  Tfiimhun  in  Wide- 
low,  and  an  obscure  form  of  trilobite,  Palaopyqi  Ra.-nMo.ijfh, 
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they  were  Buppoeed  to  be  barren  of  organic  remaina.  ISow, 
bowev^,  through  the  laboura  of  Mr.  Hicks,'  they  have  jielded 
at  St.  David's  a  rich  fauna  of  trilobitea,  brachiopods,  phyllo- 
pods,  and  pteropoda,  showing,  together  with  other  fossils,  a  hy 
no  means  low  series  of  orgamsmB  at  thia  early  period.  Alreadj 
the  fauna  amounts  to  26  species  referred  to  17  genera ;  of  these 
12  genera  and  8  species  are  common  to  the  Menevian  Group ; 
'  a  proportion,'  says  Mr.  Eidts,  '  far  greater  than  we  umallf 
find  between  two  groups  so  dissimilar  in  lithological  characters 
and  comprising  so  great  a  thicknesH  of  strata.' 

A  new  genus  of  trilobite,  called  Fhitottia  Sedgwickii  by  Dr. 
Hicks,  has  been  met  with  in  the  Harlech  grits  of  St.  David's. 


OIMamla  mUala.  Forbes. 
WicHow,  Ireland. 

It  is  comparable  in  size  to  the  large  Parodoxidea  Davidit  before 
mentioned,  has  well-developed  eyes,  and  is  covered  all  over 
with  rough  tubercles.  In  the  same  strata  occur  other  genera 
of  trilobites,  namely,  Conoeoryj^,  Paradoxidet,  Microdisciu,  and 
the  Pteropod  Theca  (fig.  574),  all  repr^ented  by  species  peculiar 
to  the  Harlech  grite  of  that  area.  The  sandstones  of  this  for- 
mation are  often  rippled,  and  were  evidently  left  dry  at  low 
tides,  so  that  the  surface  was  dried  by  the  snn  and  made  to 
shrink  and  present  sun-cracks.  There  are  also  distinct  impres- 
sions of  raindrops  un  many  surfaces,  like  those  figured  at 
p.  409.  FoBsils  occur  yet  earlier  in  the  Harlech  group  of  St. 
David's  in  the  lower  Red  Shales  that  immediately  overUe  the 
conglomerate  and  homstone  series.  The  only  forms  yet  found 
are  tiiMfufeKa  ferniginea,  L.  prinusva,  and  Leperditia  pritnatMi, 
and  these  constitute  the  earliest  life  (with  the  exception  of 
'  Brit.  Aeano.  Keport,  1868. 
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Eozoon,  presently  to  be  mentioned)  yet  met  with.  The  suc- 
ceeding 1,600  feet  of  greenish  yellow  tmd  green-uid-red  sand- 
stones have  yielded  no  organic  remains. 

The  slates  of  Llanberis  and  Penrhyn  in  CamarvonBhire,  with 
their  associated  sandy  strata,  attain  a  great  thickness,  sometimes 
about  3,000  feet,  lliey  are  perhaps  not  more  ancient  than  the 
Harlech  and  Barmouth  beds  last  mentioned,  for  they  may 
represent  the  deposits  of  fine  mud  thrown  down  in  the  same  sea, 
on  the  borders  of  which  the  aanda  above  mentioned  were  accu- 
mulating. In  some  of  these  slaty  rocks  at  Bray  Head  in  Ireland, 
immediately  opposite  Anglesea  and  Camarron,  two  species  of 
fossils  have  been  found,  to  which  the  late  Professor  E.  Forbe* 
gave  the  name  of  Oldhamia.  The  nature  of  these  organiams  is 
still  a  matter  of  discussion  among  naturalists. 

Cambrian  rooks  of  Bohemia  (Primordial  Zm\e  of  Barrandf). 
— We  have  already  seen  when  treating  of  the  Silurian  strata  of 
Bohemia,  p.  481,  that  in  the  year  1846  Barrande  gave  the  name  of 
Etage  C  to  the  earheat  fauna  discovered  by  him  in  that  country. 


JUkM  \  natuisl  slz«. 


This  fitage  C  or  primordial  zone  is  now  proved  to  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  those  subdivisions  ot  the  Cambrian  groups  which  have 
been  above  described  under  the  names  of  Menevian  and  Lingula 
n^[B.  In  it  M.  Barrande  found  in  Bohemia  trilobites  of  the 
genera  Paradoicide*,  Cotwcoryphe,  ElUpaocephahm,  Sao,  Arwnel- 
i«*,  Hydrocephaly,  and  Affnosttu.  M.  Barrande  pointed  out 
that  these  primordial  trilobites  have  a  peculiar  facies  of  their 
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own,  dependent  on  the  multiplication  of  their  thoracic  segments 
and  the  diminution  of  their  caudal  shield  or  pjgidiunL 

Fig.  686. 

The  small  lines  beneath  indicate  the  true 
size.  In  the  youngest  state,  a,  no 
segments  are  visible ;  as  the  metamor- 
phosis progresses,  b,  c,  the  body  s^- 
ments  begin  to  be  developed ;  in  the 
stage  d  the  eyes  are  introduced,  but 
the  facial  sutures  are  not  completed; 
at  e  the  full-grown  animal,  half  its 
true  size,  is  shown. 

Sao  hirsuta,  Barrande,  in  its  various 
stages  of  growth. 

One  of  the  *  primordial '  or  Upper  Cambrian  Trilobites  of  the 
genus  8aOy  a  form  not  foimd  as  yet  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
afforded  M.  Barrande  a  fine  illustration  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  these  creatures,  for  he  traced  them  through  no  less  than 
twenty  st-ages  of  their  development.  A  few  of  these  changes 
have  been  selected  for  representation  in  the  accompanying 
figures,  that  the  reader  may  learn  the  gradual  manner  in  which 
different  segments  of  the  body  and  the  eyes  make  their  appear- 
ance. 

In  Bohemia  the  primordial  fauna  of  Barrande  derived  its 
importance  exclusively  from  its  numerous  and  peculiar  trilo- 
bites. Besides  these,  however,  the  same  ancient  schists  have 
yielded  two  genera  of  brachiopods,  Orthis  and  Orbicular  a 
pteropod  of  the  genus  Theca,  and  four  echinoderms  of  the 
Cystidean  family. 

Cambrian  of  Sweden  and  ITorway. — The  Cambrian  beds 
of  Wales  are  represented  in  Sweden  by  strata,  the  fossils  of 
which  have  been  described  by  a  most  able  naturalist,  M. 
Angelin,  in  his  *  Palseontologica  Suecica  (1852-4).'  The  *  alum- 
schists,'  as  they  are  called  in  Sweden,  are  horizontal  argillaceous 
rocks  which  underlie  conformably  certain  Lower  Silurian  strata 
in  the  mountain  called  Kinnekulle,  south  of  the  great  Wener 
Lake  in  Sweden.  These  schists  contain  trilobites  belonging  to 
the  genera  Faradoxides,  OUnus,  Agnostus,  and  others,  some  of 
which  present  rudimentary  forms,  like  the  genus  last  mentioned, 
without  eyes,  and  with  the  body  segments  scarcely  developed, 
and  others  again  have  the  number  of  segments  excessively  mul- 
tiplied, as  in  Paradoxides,  Such  peculiarities  agree  with  the 
characters  of  the  crustaceans  met  with  in  the  Cambrian  strata 
of  Wales,  and  Dr.  Torell  has  recently  foimd  in  Sweden  the 
Paradoxides  Hickdi,  a  well-known  Lower  Cambrian  fossil. 

At  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  strata  in  Sweden,  which  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Wener  are  perfectly  horizontal,  lie 
i!i/7pie-iuarked   quartzose   sandstones  with    worm   tracks  and 
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annelid  borings,  lilce  some  of  those  found  in  tlie  Harlech  grits 
of  the  Longmynd.  Among  these  ore  some  which  have  been 
referred  doubtfuUj  to  plants.  These  sandstones  have  been  called 
inSweden  'fucoidaandstones.'  The  whole  thickness  of  the  Cam- 
brian rocks  of  Sweden  does  not  exceed  300  feet  from  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  Tremadoc  beds  to  these  sandatonea,  which  last  Beem 
to  correapond  with  the  Longmynd  and  are  regarded  by  Torell 
as  older  than  any  fossiliferous  primordial  rocks  in  Bohemia. 

Oambriftii  of  ttie  United  State*  and  Canada  {Pol»dam 
Sandstone). — This  formation,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  W.  Logan,  is 
700  feet  thick  in  Canada  ;  the  upper  part  consists  of  sandstone 
containing  fucoids,  and  perforated  by  HmaU  vertical  holes, 
which  are  very  characteriatic  of  the  rock,  and  appear  to  have 
been  made  by  annelids  {Scoliihnm  lineaTis).  The  lower  portion 
is  a  conglomerate  with  quartz  pebbles.  I  hare  seen  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  on  thebordera 
of  Lake  Champlain,  where,  as  at  Keesville,  it  is  a  white  quartz- 
ose  line-grained  grit,  almost  passing  into  quartzite.  It  is  di- 
vided into  horizontal  ripple-marked  beds,  very  like  those  of  the 
Lingula  Flags  of  Britain,  and  replete  with  a  small  round-shaped 
Obolella,  in  such  numbers  as  to  divide  the  rock  intc  parallel 
planes,  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the  ^.    .,. 

scales  of  mica  in  some  micaceous  sand- 
stones. Among  the  shells  of  this  for- 
mation in  Wisconsin  are  species  of 
Idnfftila  and  Orfkia,  and  several  trilo- 
bites  of  the  primordial  genus  DUcelo- 
wpAoiiM  (fig.  587).  On  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Beauhamois 
and  elsewhere,  many  fossil  footprints 
have  been  observed  on  the  surface  of 
the  rippled  layers.  They  are  supposed 
by  Professor  Owen  to  be  the  trails  of 
more  than  one  species  of  aridculate 
animal,  probably  allied  to  the  King 
Crab,  or  Limulus.  D 

Recent  investigations  by  the  uatu-  ■*"^__ 

ralists  of  the  Canadian  survey  have  "<»"■  FullBof St.Croti,oa 
rendered  it  certain  that  below  the  '^^"f^'^^^^^- 
level  of  the  Potsdam  Sandstone  there  are  slates  and  schists 
extending  from  New  York  to  Newfoundland,  occupied  by  » 
series  of  trilobitic  forms  similar  in  genera  though  not  in  species 
to  those  found  in  the  European  Upper  Cambrian  strata. 

Soronlan  aerlea. — Next  below  the  Upper  Cambrian  occur 
strata  called  the  Huionian  by  Sir  W.  Logan.,  -w^ucV  uc«  ^  n«)^ 
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thickness,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  quartzite,  with  great  masses  of 
greenish  chloritic  slate,  which  sometimes  include  pebbles  of  crys- 
talline rocks  derived  from  the  Laurentian  formation,  next  to 
be  described.  Limestones  are  rare  in  this  series,  but  one  band 
of  300  feet  in  thickness  has  been  traced  for  considerable  dis- 
tances to  the  north  of  Lake  Huron.  Beds  of  greenstone  are 
intercalated  conformably  with  the  quartzose  and  argillaceous 
members  of  this  series.  No  organic  remains  have  yet  been 
found  in  any  of  the  beds,  which  are  about  18,000  feet  thick,  and 
rest  tmconformably  on  the  Laurentian  rocks. 


LAURENTIAN   GROUP. 

Li  the  course  of  the  geological  survey  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  it  has  been  shown  that,  north- 
ward of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  there  is  a  vast  series  of  crystal- 
line rocks  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  quartzite,  and  limestone,  more 
than  30,000  feet  in  thickness,  which  have  been  called  Lauren- 
tian, and  which  are  already  known  to  occupy  an  area  of  about 
200,000  square  miles.  TJ^ey  are  not  only  more  ancient  than 
the  fossiliferous  Cambrian  formations  above  described,  but  are 
older  than  the  Huronian  last  mentioned,  and  had  undergone 
great  disturbing  movements  before  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and 
the  other  *  primordial '  or  Cambrian  rocks  were  formed.  The 
older  half  of  the  Laurentian  series  is  unconformable  to  the 
newer  portion  of  the  same. 

Vpper  &aiurentiaii  or  Labrador  series. — The  Upper  Group, 
more  than  10,000  feet  thick,  consists  of  stratified  crystalline 
rocks  in  which  no  organic  remains  have  yet  been  found.  They 
consist  in  great  part  of  felspars,  which  vary  in  composition  from 
anorthite  to  andesine,  or  from  those  kinds  in  which  there  is 
less  than  one  per  cent,  of  potash  and  soda  to  those  in  which 
there  is  more  than  seven  per  cent,  of  these  alkalies,  the  soda 
preponderating  greatly.  These  felsparites  sometimes  form 
mountain  masses  ahnost  without  any  admixture  of  other  mine- 
rals ;  but  at  other  times  they  include  augite,  which  passes  into 
hypersthene.  They  are  often  granitoid  in  structure.  One  of 
the  vaHeties  is  the  same  as  the  iridescent  labradorite  rock  of 
Labrador.  The  Adirondack  Mountains  in  the  State  of  New 
York  are  referred  ta  the  same  series. 

&ower  Kaorentiaii. — This  formation,  about  20,000  feet  in 
thickness,  is,  as  before  stated^  unconformable  to  that  last  men- 
tioned ;  it  consists  in  great  part  of  gneiss  of  a  reddish  tint  with 
or^lioclase  felspar.     Beds  of  nearly  pure  quartz,  from  400  to  600 
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feet  thick,  occur  in  some  places.  Homblendic  and  micaceous 
echiata  are  often  interstratified,  aad  beds  of  limestone  usually 
ciystaUine.  Beds  of  plumbago  alao  occur,  and  it  has  naturally 
boen  conjectured  that  this  pure  carbon  may  have  been  of  or- 
ganic origin  before  it  underwent  metamorphism. 

There  are  several  of  these  limestones  which  have  been  traced 
to  great  distances,  and  one  of  them  is  from  700  to  1,600  feet 
thick.  In  the  most  massive  of  them  Sir  W.  Logan  observed  in 
1669  what  he  considered  to  be  an  organic  body  much  resembling 
the  Silurian  fossil  called  Stromatopora  ragoto^  It  had  been 
obtained  the  year  before  by  Mr.  J.  McCuUoch  at  the  Grand 
Calumet  on  the  river  Ottawa.  This  fossil  was  esamined  in 
1864  by  Dr.  Pawson  of  Montreal,  who  detected  in  it,  by  aid  of 
the  microscope,  the  distinct  stnicture  of  a  Ehizopod  or  Fora- 
minifer.     Dr.  Carpenter  and  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones  have  since 
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latntal  rock,  showing  fOTial  tyatem  and  the  aereral 
belug  Dbserveil-    Natural  else. 

confirmed  this  opinion,  comparing  the  structure  to  that  of  the 
weU-known  nummulite.  It  appears  to  have  grown  one  layer 
over  another,  and  to  have  formed  reefs  of  limestone  aa  do  the 
living  coral-building  polyp  animals.  Parts  of  the  original  skele- 
ton, consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  are  still  preserved  ;  while 
certain  interspaces  in  the  calcareous  fossil  have  been  filled  up 
with  serpentine  and  white  augite.  On  this  oldest  of  known. 
organic  remains  Dr.  Dawson  has  conferred  the  name  of  Emoon 
CanadsTise  (see  figs.  588,  689) ;  ite  antiquity  is  such  that  the  dis- 
tance of  time  which  separated  it  from  the  Upper  Cambnvo.'^enaft^ 
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or  that  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone^  niay^  says  Sir  W.  Logan,  be 
equal  to  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone and  the  nummulitic  limestones  of  the  Tertiary  period. 
The  Laurentian  and  Huronian  rocks  united  are  about  50,000 
feet  in  thickness,  and  the  Lower  Laurentian  was  disturbed 
before  the  newer  series  was  deposited.  We  may  naturally 
expect  that  other  proofs  of  unconf ormability  will  hereafter  be 
detected  at  more  than  one  point  in  so  vast  a  succession  of  strata. 

The  mineral  character  of  the  Upper  Laurentian  differs,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  that  of  the  Lower,  and  the  pebbles  of  gneiss  in 
the  Huronian  conglomerates  are  thought  to  prove  that  the 
Laurentian  strata  were  already  in  a  metamorphic  state  before 
they  were  broken  up  to  supply  materials  for  the  Huronian. 
Even  if  we  had  not  discovered  the  Eozoon,  we  might  fairly  have 
inferred  from  analogy  that  as  the  quartzites  were  once  beds  of 
sand,  and  the  gneiss  and  mica-schist  derived  from  shales  and 
argillaceous  sandstones,  so  the  calcareous  masses  from  400  to 
1,000  feet  and  more  in  thickness  were  originally  of  organic 
origin.  This  is  now  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  Oolitic,  and  Cre- 
taceous limestones  and  those  nummulitic  rocks  of  tertiary  date 
which  bear  the  closest  affinity  to  the  Eozoon  reefs  of  the  Lower 
Laurentian. 

The  oldest  stratified  rock  in  Scotland  is  that  called  by  Sir 
B.  Murchison  ^  the  fundamental  gneiss,'  which  is  found  in  the 
north-west  of  Koss-shire,  and  in  Sutherlandshire  (see  fig.  82,  p. 
89),  and  forms  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  island  of  Lewis,  in 
the  Hebrides.  It  has  a  strike  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  metamorphic  strata  of  the  Gram- 
pians. On  this  Laurentian  gneiss,  in  parts  of  the  Western 
Highlands,  the  Cambrian  and  metunorphic  Silurian  rocks  rest 
imconformably.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  ancient 
gneiss  of  Scotland  may  correspond  in  date  with  part  of  the  great 
Laurentian  group  of  North  America. 

[The  central  axis  of  the  Malvern  chain  consists  of  stratified 
but  contorted  schists,  on  which  rest  unconformably  sandstones 
of  Cambrian  age.  Mr.  Hicks  has  also  described  a  series  of  rocks 
underlying  the  Menevian  beds  in  Pembrokeshire,  which  are 
apparently  of  sedimentary  and  volcanic  origin.  In  the  entire 
absence  of  organic  remains,  it  is  not  possible  to  correlate  these 
detached  fragments  with  any  particular  member  of  the  pre- 
Cambrian  series  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic] 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

VOLCANIC  ROCKS. 

External  form,  stracture,  and  origin  of  volcanic  mountains — Cones  and 
craters — Hypothesis  of  'elevation  craters'  considered — Trap  rocks — 
Name  whence  derived — Minerals  most  abundant  in  volcanic  rocks — 
Table  of  the  analysis  of  minerals  in  the  Volcanic  and  Hypogene  rocks — 
Similar  minerals  in  meteorites — Theory  of  Isomorphism — Basaltic  rocks 
— ^Trachytic  rocks — Special  forms  of  structure — ^The  columnar  and  globu- 
lar forms — ^Trap  dikes  and  veins — Alteration  of  rocks  by  volcanic  dikes — 
Conversion  of  chalk  into  marble — Intrusion  of  trap  between  strata — Rela- 
tion of  trappean  rocks  to  the  products  of  active  volcanos. 

The  aqueous  or  fossiliferous  rocks  having  now  been  described^ 
we  have  next  to  examine  those  which  may  be  called  volcanic, 
in  the  most  extended  sense  of  that  term.  Suppose  a  a  in  the 
annexed  diagram  to  represent  the  crystalline  formations,  such 

rig.  600. 


a.  Hypogene  formations,  stratified  and  nnstratified. 

b.  Aqueous  formations.  c.  Volcanic  rocks. 

as  the  granitic  and  metamorphic ;  h  h  the  fossiliferous  strata ; 
and  c  c  the  volcanic  rocks.  These  last  are  sometimes  found,  as 
was  explained  in  the  first  chapter,  breaking  through  a  and  6, 
sometimes  overlying  both,  and  occasionally  alternating  with  the 
strata  h  b, 

Sxtemal  form,  straotoref  and  origin  of  TOloanio  monn- 
tains. — The  origin  of  volcanic  cones  with  crater-shaped  summits 
has  been  explained  in  the  'Principles  of  Geology'  (chaps,  xxiii. 
to  xxvii.),  where  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Santorin,  and  Barren  Island 
are  described.  The  more  ancient  portions  of  those  mountains 
or  islands,  formed  long  before  the  times  of  history,  exhibit  the 
same  external  features  and  internal  structure  which  belong  to 
most  of  the  extinct  volcanos  of  still  higher  antiquity  ;  and 
these  last  have  evidently  been  due  to  a  complicated  series  of 
operations,  varied  in  kind  according  to  circumstances;  as,  for 
example,  whether  the  accumulation  took  place  above  or  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  whether  the  lava  issued  from.  oyl<^  qx  ^!bRsvi^s»^ 
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contiguous  vents ;  and  lastly,  whether  the  products  of  fusion  in 
the  subterranean  regions  contain  more  or  less  silica,  alumina, 
potash,  soda,  lime,  oxides  of  iron,  and  other  ingredients.  We 
«re  best  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  eruptions  above  water, 
or  those  called  subaerial  or  supramarine  ;  yet  the  products  even 
of  these  ai'e  arranged  in  so  many  ways  that  their  interpretation 
has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  contradictory  opinions,  some  of 
which  will  have  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Cones  omd  Craters, — In  regions  where  the  eruption  of  volcanic 
matter  has  taken  place  in  the  open  air,  and  where  the  surface 
has  never  since  been  subjected  to  great  aqueous  denudation, 
cones  and  craters  constitute  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this 
class  of  formations.  Many  hundreds  of  these  cones  are  seen  in 
Central  France,  in  the  ancient  provinces  of  Auvergne,  Velay, 
and  Vivarais,  where  they  observe,  for  the  most  part,  a  linear 
arrangement,  and  form  chains  of  hills.  Although  none  of  the 
eruptions  have  happened  within  the  historical  era,  the  streams 
of  lava  may  still  be  traced  distinctly  descending  from  many  of 
the  craters,  and  following  the  lowest  levels  of  the  existing 
valleys.  The  origin  of  the  cone  and  crater-shaped  hiU  is  well 
understood,  the  growth  of  many  having  been  watched  during 
volcanic  eruptions.  A  chasm  or  fissure  first  opens  in  the  earth, 
from  which  great  volumes  of  steam  are  evolved.  The  explosions 
are  so  violent  as  to  splinter  the  rocks  in  which  the  volcanic  vent 
is  opened,  and  hurl  up  into  the  air  fragments  of  broken  stone, 
parts  of  which  are  shivered  into  minute  atoms.  At  the  same 
time  liquefied  stone  or  lava  usually  ascends  through  the  chimney 
or  vent  by  which  the  gases  make  their  escape.  Although  ex- 
tremely heavy,  this  lava  is  forced  up  by  the  expansive  power 
of  entangled  gaseous  fluids,  chiefly  steam  or  aqueous  vapour, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  water  is  made  to  boil  over  the 
edge  of  a  vessel  when  steam  has  been  generated  at  the  bottom 
by  heat.  Large  quantities  of  the  lava  are  also  shot  up  into  the 
air,  where  it  separates  into  fragments  and  acquires  a  spongy 
texture  by  the  siidden  enlargement  of  the  included  gases,  and 
thus  forms  scoricd,  other  portions  being  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  or  dust.  The  showering  down  of  the  various  ejected 
materials  rotmd  the  orifice  of  eruption  gives  rise  to  a  conical 
mound,  in  which  the  successive  envelopes  of  sand  and  scorise 
form  layers,  dipping  on  all  sides  from  a  central  axis.  In  the 
meantime  a  hollow,  called  a  crater,  has  been  kept  open  in  the 
middle  of  the  moimd  by  the  continued  passage  upwards  of 
steam  and  other  gaseous  fluids.  The  lava  sometimes  flows  over 
the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  thus  thickens  and  strengthens  the 
sidea  of  the  cone  ;  but  sometimes  it  breaks  down  the  cone  on 
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one  side  (see  fig.  591 ),  and  often  it  flows  out  from  a  fissure  at 
the  base  of  the  hill^  or  at  some  distance  from  its  base. 

Fig.  691. 


Fart  of  the  chain  of  extinct  yolcanos  called  the  Monts  Ddme,  Aurergne.    (Scrope.) 

Some  geologists  had  erroneously  supposed,  from  observations 
made  on  recent  cones  of  eruption,  that  lava  which  consolidates 
on  steep  slopes  is  always  of  a  scoriaceous  or  vesicular  structure, 
and  never  of  that  compact  texture  which  we  find  in  those 
rocks  which  are  usually  termed  'trappean.'  Misled  by  this 
theory,  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  believe  that  if  melted 
matter  has  originally  descended  a  slope  at  an  angle  exceeding 
four  or  five  degrees,  it  never  on  cooling  acquires  a  stony  com- 
pact texture.  Consequently,  whenever  they  foimd  in  a  volcanic 
mountain  sheets  of  stony  materials  inclined  at  angles  of  from 
5*^  to  20°  or  even  more  than  30*^,  they  thought  themselves  war- 
ranted in  assuming  that  such  rocks  had  been  originally  horizon- 
tal, or  very  slightly  inclined,  and  had  acquired  their  high  in- 
clination by  subsequent  upheaval.  To  such  dome-shaped 
mountaiiu.  with  a  cayity  in  the  middle,  and  with  the  inclined 
beds  having  what  was  called  a  quS.qud.versal  dip  or  a  slope  out 
wards  on  all  sides,  they  gave  the  name  of  '  Elevation  craters.' 

As  the  late  Leopold  von  Buch,  the  author  of  this  theory,  had 
selected  the  Isle  of  Palma,  one  of  the  Canaries,  as  a  typical  illus- 
tration of  this  form  of  volcanic  mountain,  I  visited  that  island 
in  1854,  in  company  with  my  friend  Mr.  Hartimg,  and  I  satis- 
fied myself  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  series  of  eruptions  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  which  formed  the  minor  conei^,  already 
alluded  to.  In  some  of  the  more  ancient  or  Miocene  volcanic 
mountains,  such  as  Mont  Dore  and  Cantal  in  Central  France,  the 
mode  of  origin  by  upheaval  as  above  described  is  attributed  to 
those  dome-shaped  masses,  whether  they  possess  or  not  a  great 
central  cavity  as  in  Palma.  Where  this  cavity  is  present,  it  has 
probably  been  due  to  one  or  more  great  explosions  similar  to  that 
which  destroyed  a  great  part  of  ancient  Vesuvius  in  the  time  of 
Pliny.  Similar  paroxysmal  catastrophes  have  caused  in  his- 
toricEd  times  the  truncation  on  a  grand  scale  of  some  large 
cones  in  Java  and  elsewhere.^ 

^  Principles,  vol.  IL  pp.  66  and  V4&. 
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Among  the  objections  which  may  be  considered  as  fatal  to 
yon  Buch's  doctrine  of  upheaval  in  these  cases  I  may  state  that 
a  series  of  volcanic  formations,  extending  over  an  area  six  or 
seven  miles  in  its  shortest  diameter,  as  in  Palma,  could  not  be 
accumulated  in  the  form  of  lavas,  tuffs,  and  volcanic  breccias  or 
agglomerates  without  producing  a  mountain  as  lofty  as  that 
which  they  now  constitute.  But  assuming  that  they  were  first 
horizontal,  and  then  lifted  up  by  a  force  acting  most  powerfully 
in  the  centre  and  tilting  the  beds  on  all  sides^  a  central  crater 
having  been  formed  by  explosion  or  by  a  chasm  opening  in  the 
middle,  where  the  continuity  of  the  rocks  was  interrupted,  we 
should  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  chief  ravines  or  valleys 
would  open  towards  the  central  cavity,  instead  of  which  the  rim 
of  the  great  crater  in  Palma  and  other  similar  ancient  volcanos 
is  entire  for  more  *than  three  parts  of  the  whole  circumference. 

If  dikes  are  seen  in  the  precipices  surrounding  such  craters  or 
central  cavities,  they  certainly  imply  rents  which  were  filled  up 
with  liquid  matter.  But  none  of  the  dislocations  producing 
such  rents  can  have  belonged  to  the  supposed  period  of  terminal 
and  paroxysmal  upheaval,  for  had  a  great  central  crater  been 
already  formed  before  they  originated,  or  at  the  time  when  they 
took  place,  the  melted  matter,  instead  of  filling  the  narrow 
vents,  would  have  flowed  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  cavity, 
and  would  have  obliterated  it  to  a  certain  extent.  Making 
due  allowance  for  the  quantity  of  matter  removed  by  subaerial 
denudation  in  volcanic  mountains  of  high  antiquity,  and  for 
the  grand  explosions  which  are  known  to  have  caused  trunca- 
tion in  active  volcanos,  there  is  no  reason  for  calling  in  the 
violent  hypothesis  of  elevation  craters  to  explain  the  structure 
of  such  motmtains  as  Teneriffe^  the  Grand  Canary,  Palma^  or 
those  of  Central  France,  Etna,  or  Vesuvius,  all  of  which  I  have 
examined.  With  regard  to  Etna,  I  have  shown,  from  observa- 
tions made  by  me  in  1857,  that  modem  lavas,  several  of  them 
of  known  date,  have  formed  continuous  beds  of  compact  stone 
even  on  slopes  of  15,  36,  and  38  degrees,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
lava  of  1852,  more  than  40  degrees.  The  thickness  of  these 
tabular  layers  vaHes  from  1^  foot  to  26  feet.  At  the  same  time 
the  relations  of  these  lava-streams  to  the  surrounding  rocks,  and 
of  their  scoriaceous  and  compact  portions  to  one  another,  are 
such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  change  of  inclination 
having  taken  place  subsequently  to  their  solidification.^ 

iromenclatnre  of  Voloanio  rooks. — When  geologists  first 
began  to  examine  attentively  the  structure  of  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  Europe,  they  were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of 

3  Memoir  on  Mount  Etna,  Phil.  Trans.  1858. 
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the  phenomena  of  existing  volcanos.  They  found  certain  rocks, 
for  the  most  part  without  stratification,  and  of  a  peculiar  mineral 
composition,  to  which  they  gave  different  names,  such  as  basalt, 
greenstone,  porphyry,  trap,  tuff,  and  amygdaloid.  All  these, 
which  were  recognised  as  belonging  to  one  family,  were  called 
*  trap '  by  Bergmann,  from  trappa,  Swedish  for  a  flight  of  steps 
— a  name  since  adopted  very  generally  into  the  nomenclature 
of  the  science  ;  for  it  was  observed  that  many  rocks  of  this  class 
occurred  in  great  tabular  masses  of  unequal  extent,  so  as  to  form 
a  succession  of  terraces  or  steps. 

By  degrees  familiarity  with  the  products  of  active  volcanos 
convinced  geologists  more  and  more  that  they  were  identical 
with  the  trappean  rocks.  In  every  stream  of  modem  lava 
there  is  some  variation  in  character  and  composition ;  and  even 
where  no  important  difference  can  be  recognised  in  the  propor- 
tions of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  potash,  iron,  and  other  materials, 
the  minerals  which  result  from  their  combination  are  often  not 
the  same,  for  reasons  which  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  explain. 
The  difference  also  of  the  lavas  poured  out  from  the  same  moun- 
tain at  two  distinct  periods,  especially  in  the  proportion  of  silica 
which  they  contain,  is  often  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  rocks 
which  are  regarded  as  forming  distinct  families,  although  there 
may  be  every  intermediate  gradation  between  the  two  extremes, 
and  although  some  rocks,  forming  a  transition  from  the  one  class 
to  the  other,  may  often  be  so  abundant  as  to  demand  special 
names.  Kocks  containing  an  excess  of  silica  (from  60  to  80  per 
cent.)  are  termed  by  many  petrologists  acid  rocks,  while  those 
which,  on  the  contrary,  contain  a  small  proportion  of  silica 
(from  45  to  55  per  cent.)  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  bases 
lime,  potash,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  &c. ,  are  termed  hade. 
I  do  not,  however,  adopt  these  terms,  as  they  are  founded  on 
distinctions  about  which  chemists  are  not  agreed,  and  the  term 
acid  has  unfortunately  a  meaning  quite  different  to  the  technical 
one  proposed,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  terms  trachytic  (as 
synonymous  with  acid)  and  basaltic  (as  synonymous  with  basic) 
appear  to  me  to  answer  all  practical  purposes  and  to  be  far 
more  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  student.  The  different  species 
of  rocks  included  under  these  two  heads  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  and  I  can  only  afford  space  to  name  a  few  of  the 
principal  ones,  about  the  composition  and  aspect  of  which  there 
is  the  least  discordance  of  opinion. 

Minerals  most  abundant  in  Toloanio  rooluk — ^The  minerals 
which  form  the  chief  constituents  of  these  igneous  rocks  are  few 
in  number.  Next  to  quartz,  which  is  nearly  pure  silica  or  silicic 
acid,  the  most  important  are  those  silicates  commonlY  cAas»»^ 
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under  the  several  heads  of  felspar,  mica,  hornblende  or  augite, 
and  olivine.  In  the  annexed  table,  in  drawing  up  which  I  have 
received  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  David  Forbes,  the  chemical 
analysis  of  these  minerals  and  their  varieties  is  shown,  and  he 
has  added  the  specific  gravity  of  the  different  mineral  species, 
the  geological  application  of  which  in  determining  the  rocks 
formed  by  these  minerals  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel  (p.  503). 

It  will  be  observed  that  many  minerals  are  omitted  from  this 
table  which,  even  if  they  are  of  common  occurrence,  are  more 
to  be  regarded  as  accessory  than  as  essential  components  of  the 
rocks  in  which  they  are  found.*  Such  are,  for  example.  Garnet, 
Epidote,  Tourmaline,  Idocrase,  Andalusite,  Scapolite,  the  various 
Zeolites,  and  several  other  silicates  of  somewhat  rarer  occurrence. 
Magnetite,  Titanoferrite,  and  Iron-pyrites  also  occur  as  normal 
constituents  of  various  igneous  rocks,  although  in  comparatively 
small  amount,  as  also  Apatite,  or  phosphate  of  lime.  The  other 
salts  of  lime,  including  its  carbonate  or  calcite,  although  often 
met  with,  are  invariably  products  of  secondary  chemical  action. 

The  Zeolites,  above  mentioned,  so  named  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  froth  up  under  the  blow-pipe  and  melt  into  a  glass, 
differ  in  their  chemical  composition  from  all  the  other  mineral 
constituents  of  volcanic  rocks,  since  they  are  hydrated  silicates 
containing  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  of  water.  They  abound  in 
some  trappean  rocks  and  ancient  lavas,  where  they  fill  up  vesi- 
cular cavities  and  interstices  in  the  substance  of  the  rocks,  but 
are  rarely  found  in  any  quantity  in  recent  lavas  ;  in  most  cases 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  products  formed  by  the 
action  of  water  on  the  other  constituents  of  the  rocks.  Amongst 
them  the  species  Analcime,  Stilbite,  Natrolite,  and  Chabazite 
may  be  mentioned  as  of  most  common  occurrence. 

Quarts  group. — The  microscope  has  shown  that  pure  quartz 
is  oftener  present  in  lavas  than  was  formerly  supposed.  It  had 
been  argued  that  the  quartz  in  granite,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  2 '6,  was  not  of  purely  igneous  origin,  because  the  silica 
resulting  from  fusion  in  the  laboratory  has  only  a  specific 
gravity  of  2*3.  But  Mr.  David  Forbes  has  ascertained  that  the 
free  quartz  in  trachytes  which  are  known  to  have  flowed  as 
lava,  has  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  ordinary  quartz  of 
granite,  and  the  recent  researches  of  Yom  Bath  and  others 
prove  that  the  mineral  Tridymite,  which  is  crystallised  silica  of 
sp.  gr.  2*3  (see  Table,  p.  498),  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the 
volcanic  rocks  of  Mexico,  Auvergne,  the  Rhine,  and  elsewhere, 
although  hitherto  entirely  overlooked. 

'  For  analyses  of  these  minerals  see  the  Mineralogies  of  Dan&  ttsid.  %iSsXRr« . 
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Vetopar  froup^ — ^In  the  Felspar  group  (Table,  p.  498)  the 
five  mineral  species  most  commonly  met  with  as  rock  con- 
stituents are :  1.  Orthoclase,  often  called  common  or  potash* 
felspar.  2.  Albite  or  soda-felspar,  a  mineral  which  plays  a 
more  subordinate  part  than  was  formerly  supposed,  this  name 
having  been  given  to  much  which  has  since  been  proved  to  b© 
Oligoclase.  3.  Oligoclase,  or  soda-lime-felspar,  in  which  soda  is 
present  in  much  larger  proportion  than  Ume,  and  of  which 
mineral  andesite  or  andesine  is  considered  to  be  a  variety. 

4.  Labradorite,  or  lime-soda-felspar,  in  which  the  proportions  of 
lime  and  soda  are  the  reverse  of  what  they  are  in  Oligoclase. 

5.  Anorthlte  or  lime-felspar.  The  three  first-mentioned  felspars 
are  most  common  in  the  trachytic  rocks  ;  the  two  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  especially  characteristic  of  rocks  of  the  basaltio 
type. 

In  employing  such  terms  as  potash-felspar,  &c.,  it  must, 
however,  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  intended  to 
direct  attention  to  the  predominant  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  in 
the  mineral,  not  to  assert  the  absence  of  the  others,  which  in 
most  cases  will  be  found  to  be  present  in  minor  quantity.  Thus 
potash-felspar  (orthoclase)  almost  always  contains  a  little  soda, 
and  often  traces  of  lime  or  magnesia  ;  and  in  like  manner  with 
the  others.  The  terms  ^glassy'  and  ^compact'  felspars  only 
refer  to  structure,  and  not  to  species  or  composition  :  the 
student  should  be  prepared  to  meet  with  any  of  the  above 
felspars  in  either  of  these  conditions  :  the  so-called  ^  compact 
felspar '  is  also  very  commonly  found  to  be  an  admixture  of 
more  than  one  felspar  species,  and  frequently  also  contains 
quartz  and  other  extraneous  mineral  matter  only  to  be  detected 
by  the  microscope.  In  examining  the  felspars  contained  in 
rocks  it  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  changes  in  lustre 
and  colour,  the  result  of  incipient  decomposition,  to  which  all 
the  varieties  are  more  or  less  liable. 

Felspars  when  arranged  according  to  their  system  of  crystal- 
lisation are  monocliniCf  having  one  axis  obliquely  inclined,  or 
triclmiCf  having  the  three  axes  all  obliquely  inclined  to  each 
other.  If  arranged  with  reference  to  their  cleavage  they  are 
orthoclasticj  the  fracture  taking  place  always  at  a  right  angle,  or 
plagioclastiCf  in  which  the  cleavages  are  oblique  to  one  another. 
Orthoclase  is  orthoclastic  and  monoclinic,  all  the  other  felspars 
are  plagioclastic  and  triclinic.  The  latter  group  may  often  be 
recognised  by  the  presence  of  fine  parallel  striae,  produced  by 
the  repeatedly  twinned  forms  which  characterise  their  imper- 
fective  junction  of  the  crystals  where  they  blend  in  each  other. 

Mmerdls  in  meteorites, — That  species  of  the  Felspar  Group 
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which  is  called  Anorthite  has  been  shown  by  Rammelsberg  to 
occur  in  a  meteoric  stone,  and  his  analysis  proves  it  to  be  almost 
identical  in  its  chemical  proportions  with  the  same  mineral  in 
the  lavas  of  modem  volcanos.  So  also  Bronzite  (Enstatite)  and 
Olivine  have  been  met  with  in  meteorites  and  shown  by  analysis 
to  come  remarkably  near  to  these  minerals  in  ordinary  rocks. 

Mloa  group. — With  regard  to  the  micas^  the  four  principal 
species  (Table,  p.  498)  all  contain  potash  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion,  but  differ  greatly  in  the  proportion  and  nature  of 
their  other  ingredients.     Muscovite  is  often  called  common  or 
potash  mica ;  Lepidolite  is  characterised  by  containing  lithia  in 
addition ;   Biotite  contains  a  large  amount  of  magnesia  and 
oxide  of  iron  ;  whilst  Phlogopite  contains  still  more  of  the 
former  substance.     In  rocks  containing  quartz,  muscovite  or 
lepidolite  are  most  common.     The  mica  in  recent  volcanic  rocks, 
gabbros,  and  diorites  is  usually  Biotite,  whilst  that  so  common 
in  metamorphic  limestones  is  usually,  if  not  always,  Phlogopite. 
Amptaibole  and  Psrroxene  group. — The  minerals  included 
in  the  table  under  the  Amphibole  and  Pyroxene  group  differ 
somewhat  in  their  crystalline  form,  though  they  all  belong  to 
the  monoclinic  system.     Amphibole  is  a  genersd  name  for  all 
the  different  varieties  of  Hornblende,  Actinolite,  Tremolite, 
&c. ;  while  Pyroxene  may  be  considered  to  include  Augite, 
Diallage,  Malacolite,  Sahlite,  Diopside,  Hypersthene,  Bronzite, 
&c.     The  two  divisions  are  so  much  allied  in  chemical  composi- 
tion and  crystallographic  characters,  and  blend  so  completely 
one  into  the  other  in  Uralite  (see  p.  498),  that  it  is  perhaps 
best  to  unite  them  in  one  group. 

Theory  of  Zsomorpliism. — The  history  of  the  changes  of 
opinion  on  this  point  is  curious  and  instructive.  Werner  first 
distinguished  augite  from  hornblende ;  and  his  proposal  to 
separate  them  obtained  afterwards  the  sanction  of  Hatly,  Mohs, 
and  other  celebrated  mineralogists.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
form  of  the  crystals  of  the  two  species  was  different,  and  also 
their  structure,  as  shown  by  cleavage,  that  is  to  say,  by  breaking 
or  cleaving  the  mineral  with  a  chisel,  or  a  blow  of  the  hammer,  in 
the  direction  in  which  it  yields  most  readily.  It  was  also  found 
by  analysis  that  augite  usually  contained  more  lime,  less 
alumina,  and  no  fluoric  acid ;  which  last,  though  not  always 
found  in  hornblende,  often  enters  into  its  composition  in 
minute  quantity.  In  addition  to  these  characters,  it  was  re- 
marked as  a  geological  fact,  that  augite  and  hornblende  are 
very  rarely  associated  together  in  the  same  rock,  augite  being 
present  in  rocks  in  which  there  is  but  little  silica  such  as  Dolerite 
and  Basalt,  and  hornblende  occurring  where  cilicQk  ^&  ycl  ^ij:^»s^ 
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ft8  in  Granite  and  Syenite.  It  was  also  found  that  in  the  Grystal- 
line  slags  of  furnaces,  augitic  forms  were  frequent,  the  hom- 
blendio  entirely  absent ;  hence  it  was  conjectured  that  horn- 
blende might  be  the  result  of  slow,  and  augite  of  rapid  cooling. 
This  view  was  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  Mitscherlich  and 
Berthier  were  able  to  make  augite  artificially,  but  could  never 
succeed  in  forming  hornblende.  Lastly,  Gustavus  Rose  fused  a 
mass  of  hornblende  in  a  porcelain  furnace,  and  found  that  it 
did  not,  on  cooling,  assume  its  previous  shape,  but  invariably 
took  that  of  augite.  The  same  mineralogist  observed  certain 
crystals  called  Uralite  (see  Table,  p.  498)  in  rocks  from  Siberia 
which  possessed  the  deavage  and  chemical  composition  of  horn- 
blende, while  they  had  the  external  form  of  augite. 

If,  from  these  data,  it  is  inferred  that  the  same  substance 
may  assume  the  crystalline  forms  of  hornblende  or  augite  in- 
differently, according  to  the  more  or  less  rapid  cooling  of  the 
melted  mass,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the  variety  commonly 
called  augite,  and  recognised  by  a  peculiar  crystalline  form,  hsus 
usually  more  lime  in  it,  and  less  alumina,  than  that  called 
hornblende,  although  the  quantities  of  these  elements  do  not 
seem  to  be  always  the  same.     Unquestionably  the  facts  and 
experiments  above  mentioned  show  the  very  near  afiinity  of 
hornblende  and  augite  ;  but  even  the  convertibility  of  one  into 
the  other,  by  melting  and  recrystallising,  does  not  perhaps  de- 
monstrate their  absolute  identity.     For  there  is  often  some 
portion  of  the  materials  in  a  crystal  which  are  not  in  perfect 
chemical  combination  with  the  rest.     Carbonate  of  lime,  for 
example,  sometimes  carries  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of 
silica  into  its  own  form  of  crystal,  the  silica  being  mechanically 
mixed  as  sand,  and  yet  not  preventing  the  carbonate  of  lime 
from  assuming  the  form  proper  to  it.     This  is  an  extreme  case, 
but  in  many  others  some  one  or  more  of  the  ingredients  in  a 
crystal  may  be  excluded  from  perfect  chemical  union  ;  and  after 
fusion,  when  the  mass  recrystallises,  the  same  elements  may 
combine  perfectly  or  in  new  proportions,  and  thus  a  new  mineral 
may  be  produced.     Or  some  one  of  the  gaseous  elements  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  oxygen  for  example,  may,  before  the  melted 
matter  reconsolidates,  have  combined  with  some  one  or  more  of 
the  component  elements. 

The  different  quantity  of  the  impurities  or  the  refuse  above 
alluded  to,  which  may  occur  in  all  but  the  most  transparent  and 
perfect  crystals,  may  partly  explain  the  discordant  results  at 
which  experienced  chemists  have  arrived  in  their  analysis  of  the 
same  mineral.  For  the  reader  will  often  find  that  crystals  of  a 
mineral  determined  to  be  the  same  by  physical  characters, 
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crystalline  form,  and  optical  properties,  have  been  declared  by 
skilful  analysts  to  be  composed  of  distinct  elements.  This  dis- 
agreement seemed  at  first  subversiye  of  the  atomic  theory,  or 
the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  fixed  and  constant  relation  between 
the  crystalline  form  and  structure  of  a  mineral  and  its  chemical 
composition.  The  apparent  anomaly,  however,  which  threatened 
to  throw  the  whole  science  of  mineralogy  into  confusion,  was 
reconciled  to  fixed  principles  by  the  discoveries  of  Professor 
Mitscherlich  at  Berlin,  who  ascertained  that  the  composition 
of  the  minerals  which  had  appeared  so  variable  was  governed 
by  a  general  law,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  isomorphism 
(&om  laoSf  isos,  equal,  and  fiop^rf,  morphej  form).  According 
to  this  law,  the  ingredients  of  a  given  species  of  mineral  are  not 
absolutely  fixed  as  to  their  kind  and  quality ;  but  one  ingre- 
dient may  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  portion  of  some  other 
ingredient  having  analogous  chemical  and  crystalline  properties. 
Thus,  in  augite,  the  lime  may  be  in  part  replaced  by  portions  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  or  of  manganese,  while  the  form  of  the  crystal, 
and  the  angle  of  its  cleavage  planes,  remain  the  same.  These 
vicarious  substitutions,  however,  of  particular  elements  cannot 
go  beyond  certain  defined  limits. 

Basaltic  Rocks. — The  two  principal  families  of  trappean  or 
volcanic  rocks  are  the  basalts  and  the  trachytes,  which  differ 
chiefly  from  each  other  in  the  quantity  of  silica  which  they  con- 
tain.  The  basaltic  rocks  are  comparatively  poor  in  silica,  contain- 
ing less  than  55  per  cent,  of  that  mineral,  and  seldom  any  in  a 
separate  state  or  as  free  quartz,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  matrix. 
They  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia  than  the 
trachytes,  so  that  they  are  heavier  independently  of  the  fre- 
quent presence  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  which  in  some  cases  form 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  whole  mass.  Abich  has  therefore 
proposed  that  we  should  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  these 
rocks,  in  order  to  appreciate  their  composition  in  cases  where 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  their  component  minerals.  Thus, 
basalt  from  Stafia  containing  47*80  per  cent,  of  silica  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  2*95 ;  whereas  trachyte,  which  has  66  per  cent, 
of  silica,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  only  2 '68 ;  porphyritio  trachyte,  contain- 
ing 69  per  cent,  of  silica,  a  sp.  gr.  of  only  2*58.  If  we  then  take 
a  rock  of  intermediate  composition,  such  as  that  prevailing  in  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  Abich  calls  Trachyte-dolerite,  its  propor- 
tion of  silica  being  intermediate,  or  58  per  cent. ,  it  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  2*78,  or  more  than  trachyte,  and  less  than  basalt.^ 

Basalt — The  different  varieties  of  this  rock  are  distinguished 
by  the  names  of   basalts,   anamesites,  and  dolerites,  names 

4  Dr.  Daubeny  on  Volcanoa,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  14, 15. 
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which,  however,  only  denote  difEerenoes  in  texture  without 
implying  any  difference  in  mineral  or  chemical  composition : 
the  term  Basalt  being  used  only  when  the  rock  is  compact, 
amorphous,  and  often  semivitreous  in  texture  and  when  it  breaks 
with  a  perfect  conchoidal  fracture ;  when,  however,  it  is  uniformly 
crystalline  in  appearance,  yet  very  close-grained,  the  name 
AnamesUe  (from  avdneaosy  intermediate)  is  employed,  but  if  the 
rock  be  so  coarsely  crystallised  that  its  different  mineral  oonsti* 
tuents  can  be  easily  recognised  by  the  eye,  it  is  called  DolerUe 
(from  lU}\€pos,  deceitful),  in  allusion  to  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing it  from  some  of  the  rocks  known  as  plutonic. 

The  term  TachylUe  is  applied  to  basalt  which  has  assumed 
the  condition  of  volcanic  glass,  and  is  only  distinguishable  from 
obsidian  by  its  greater  density  and  softness. 

Melaphyre  is  often  quite  undistinguishable  in  external  appear- 
ance from  basalt,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  simply  an 
altered  form.  Both  these  rocks  are  composed  of  triclinic  felspar 
and  augite  with  more  or  less  olivine,  magnetic  or  titaniferous 
oxide  of  iron,  and  usually  a  little  apatite.  In  some  cases  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  felspar  of  basalt  may  be  replaced  by  nephe- 
line,  leucite,  or  hauyn.  Basalt  usually  contains  considerably 
more  olivine  than  melaphyre,  but  chemically  they  are  closely 
allied,  the  olivine  in  the  melaphyres  having  been  altered  into 
various  serpentinous  products.  The  term  Melaphyre,  although 
popular  with  some  writers,  is  very  vague  in  its  signification  and 
therefore  of  but  little  scientific  vaJue. 

Oreenstone, — This  name  has  usually  been  extended  to  all 
granular  mixtures,  whether  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  or  of 
augite  and  felspar.  Labrador-rock  is  a  term  used  for  a  compound 
of  labradorite  or  labrador-felspar  and  hypersthene ;  when  the 
hypersthene  predominates  it  is  sometimes  known  under  the  name 
of  Hypersthene-rock,  Hypersthenite,  or  Hyperite,  IHorite,  OahbrOf 
and  Diabaae  are  very  crystalline  rocks,  which  help  to  connect 
the  volcanic  with  the  plutonic  formations ;  they  will  therefore 
be  treated  of  in  Chapter  XXXI. 

Traeb jUo  &ocki. — The  name  trachyte  (from  rpaxvs,  rough) 
was  originally  given  to  a  coarse  granular  f elspathic  rock  which 
was  rough  and  gritty  to  the  touch.  The  term  was  subsequently 
made  to  include  other  rocks,  such  as  clinkstone  and  obsidian 
which  have  a  similar  mineral  composition  but  to  which,  owing 
to  their  different  texture,  the  word  in  its  original  meaning  would 
not  apply.  The  felspars  which  occur  in  Trachytic  rocks  are 
invariably  those  which  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  silica 
or  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  that  mineral.  Through  the  base 
are  usually  disseminated  crystals  of  glassy  felspar,  mica,  and 
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sometimes  hornblende.  Although  quartz  is  not  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  the  composition  of  this  rock,  it  is  very  frequently 
present,  and  the  quartz  trachytes  are  very  largely  developed  in 
many  volcanic  districts.  In  this  respect  the  trachytes  differ 
entirely  from  the  members  of  the  Basaltic  family.  In  chemical 
composition  the  quartz-trachytes  are  allied  to  the  granites,  as 
are  also  the  ordinary  trachytes  to  the  syenites. 

Obsidian,  dhc, — Obsidian,  Pitchstone,  and  Pearlstone  are  only 
different  forms  of  a  volcanic  glass  produced  by  the  fusion  of  tra- 
ohytic  rocks.  The  distinction  between  them  is  caused  by  different 
rates  of  cooling  from  the  melted  state,  as  has  been  proved  by 
experiment.  Obsidian  is  of  a  black,  dark  green,  or  ash-grey 
colour  and  vitreous  lustre,  and  though  opaque  in  mass  is  trans- 
lucent at  the  edges.  Pitchstone  has  a  resinous  lustre,  and  is 
more  variable  in  colour  than  obsidian. 

ClvtiJcstone  or  Fhonolite. — Aonong  the  rocks  closely  allied  to 
the  trachytes,  or  those  in  which  the  felspars  are  rich  in  silica, 
that  termed  Clinkstone  or  Phonolite  is  conspicuous  by  its  fissile 
structure,  and  its  tendency  to  lamination,  which  is  such  as  some- 
times to  render  it  useful  as  roofing-slate.  It  rings  when  struck 
with  the  hammer,  whence  its  name  ;  is  compact,  and  usually  of 
a  greyish  blue  or  brownish  colour,  and  is  composed  of  that 
variety  of  orthoclase  felspar  called  sanidine,  together  with  nephe- 
line  and  frequently  a  little  hornblende.  The  name  Clinkstone 
has  often  been  loosely  applied  to  a  mere  variety  of  feistone. 
The  only  true  Phonolite  yet  recognised  in  England  is  that  of 
the  Wolf  Rock,  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 

[An  important  class  of  volcanic  rocks,  now  very  generally 
recognised  by  geologists,  is  that  of  the  quartz-trachytes^  Elyolites 
or  Liparites.     They  always  contain  a  large  proportion  of  silica, 
varying  from  70  to  80  per  cent.,  and  quartz  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  their  constituent  minerals;  moreover,  they  fre- 
quently assume  a  more  or  less  vitreous  aspect.     When  the 
trachytic  rocks  are  arranged  in  a  series  according  to  the  per- 
centage of  silica  contained,  these  rocks  form  one  extreme,  while 
the  other  extreme  of  the  series  is  constituted  by  varieties  which 
link  the  trachytic  with  the  basaltic  groups  of  rocks  and  are  called 
Andesites  from  their  prevalence  in  the  great  volcanic  chain  of 
the  Andes.     These  latter  rocks  consist  of  materials  similar  to 
the  ordinary  trachytes,  but  in  them  some  form  of  plagioclase 
felspar  predominates  over  the  orthoclase.     They  sometimes  con- 
tain free  quartz  and  then  pass  into  quartz-andesites  or  Dacites, 
so  called  from  their  abundance  in  Transylvania,  the  ancient 
Roman  province  of  Dacia.     When  forms  of  trachyte  or  quartz- 
trachyte  have  become  ^  altered '  through  chexcds^  Occdsv^ij^  vcc 
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some  of  their  constituent  minerab,  they  are  usually  distingnished 
as  felstonei.  Through  similaf  changes  Audeiites  have  been 
altered  into  what  are  called  PorjA^lei,  a  t«Tin  whitdi  must  not 
be  confounded  with  '  Porphyry.'] 

V«l««jito  rtwka  dUtliirnlalieil  by  BpAcdBl  fomu  of  atnto- 
r  TOlcanic  rocks  are  commonly  spoken  of  under 
I,  denoting  structure  alone,  which  must  not  be  taken  to 
Fig.iw.  'imply   that    they    are    distinct 

rocks,  i.e.  that  they  differ  from 
one  another  either  in  mineral  or 
chemical  composition.  Thus  the 
terms  Trachytic  porphyry,  Tra- 
chytic  tuff,  &c. ,  merely  r^er  to 
the  sajce  rook  under  different 
conditions  of  mechanical  a^re- 
jtatiou  or  cryHtalline  develop- 
ment which  would  be  more  c<»- 
rectly  expressed  by  the  use  of 
the  adjective,  as  porphyritic, 
trachytic,  &c.  ;  but  as  these 
H  terms  are  bo  commonly  em- 
ployed it  is  considered  advisable 
to  direct  the  student's  attention  to  them. 

Porphyry  is  one  of  this  class,  and  very  characteristic  of  the 
voleanic  formations.  When  distinct  crystals  of  one  or  more 
minerab  are  scattered  through  a  compact  base,  the  rock  is  termed 
a  porphyry  (see  flg.  592).  Thus  trachyte  is  usually  porphy- 
ritic ;  for  in  it,  as  in  many  modem  lavas,  there  are  crystals  of 
fekpar ;  but  in  some  porphyries  the  crystals  are  of  augite,  olivine, 
or  other  minerals.  If  the  base  be  greenstone,  basalt,  or  pitch- 
stone,  the  rock  is  often  denominated  greenstone-porphyry, 
pitchatone-porphyry,  and  so  forth.  The  old  classical  type  of 
this  form  of  rock  is  the  red  porphyry  of  Egypt,  or  the  well-known 
'  Rosso  antico.'  It  consists,  according  to  Delesse,  of  a  red  fel. 
spathic  base  in  which  are  dissenunated  rose-coloured  crystals 
of  the  felspar  called  oligoclase,  with  some  plates  of  blackish 
hornblende  and  grains  of  oxide  of  iron  (iron-glance).  Red- 
quartxriferout  porphyry  is  a  much  more  sihceous  rock,  containing 
about  TO  or  80  per  cent,  of  silex,  while  that  of  Egypt  has  only 
62  per  cent. 

Amygdaioid. — This  is  another  form  of  igneous  rock  admit- 
ting of  every  variety  of  composition.  It  comprehends  any  rock 
in  which  round  or  almond-shaped  nodules  of  some  mineral 
such  as  agate,  chalcedony,  calcareous  spar,  or  zeolite  are  scattered 
through  a  base  of  waoke,  basalt,  greenstone,  or  other  kind  of 
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trap.  It  deriveB  ita  name  from  the  Greek  word  amygdaton,  an 
almond.  The  origin  of  this  structure  cannot  be  doubted,  tor 
we  may  trace  the  process  of  its  pj^  jjj 

formation  in  modem  lavas. 
Small  pores  orcells  arecansed 
by  bubbles  of  steam  and  gas 
confined  in  the  melted  matter. 
Afteror  during  consolidation, 
these  empty  spaces  are  gra- 
dually filled  up  by  matter  se- 
parating from  the  mass,  or  in- 
filtered  by  water  permeating 
the  rock.  As  these  bubbles 
have  been  sometimes  lei^h- 
ened  by  the  flow  of  the  lava 
before  it  finally  cooled,  the 
contents  of  such  csTities  have 
.\_    m  t    1  1       .  Sconaceous  \uva  In   port  converted  iDto 

the  form  of  almonda.  In  some  „,  amygdaiaid, 

of  the  amygdaloidal  traps  of  """"^^^'^ntos  ^^™' "^  ^"^ 

Scotland,  where  the  nodules 

have  decomposed,  the  empty  cells  are  seen  to  have  a  glazed  at 

vitrwjns  coating,  and  in  this  respect  exactly  resemble  scoria- 

ceous  lavas,  or  the  sl^s  of  furnaces. 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a  fragment  of  stone  taken  from 
the  upper  part  of  a  sheet  of  basaltic  lava  in  Auvergne.  One  half 
is  Ficoriaceous,  the  pores  being  perfectly  empty ;  the  other  part 
is  amygdaloidal,  the  pores  or  cells  being  mostly  filled  up  with 
earbonate  of  lime,  forming  whit«  kernels. 

iow.— This  term  hasasomewhat  vague aiguification,  having 
been  applied  to  all  melted  matter  observed  to  flow  in  streams 
from  volcanic  vents.  When  this  matter  consolidates  in  the 
open  air,  the  upper  part  is  usually  scoriaceous,  and  the  masa 
becomes  more  and  more  stony  as  we  descend,  or  in  proportion 
as  it  has  consolidated  more  slowly  and  under  greater  pressure. 
At  the  bottom,  however,  of  a  stream  ot  lava,  a  small  portion  of 
Hcoriaceous  rock  very  frequently  occurs,  formed  by  the  first  thin 
sheet  of  liquid  matter,  which  often  precedes  the  main  current, 
and  solidifies  under  alight  pressure. 

The  more  compact  lavas  are  oft«n  porphyritic,  but  even  the 
scoriaceous  part  sometimes  contains  imperfect  crystals,  which 
have  been  derived  from  some  older  rocks,  in  which  the  orystala 
pre-existed,  but  were  not  melted,  as  being  more  infusible  in 
their  nature.  Although  melted  matter  rising  in  a  crater,  and 
even  that  which  enters  a  rent  on  the  side  of  a  crater,  is  called 
lava,  yet  this  term  belong!  more  properly  to  tha.t  ^\anV^i>& 
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flowed  either  in  the  open  air  or  on  the  bed  of  a  lake  or  sea. 
There  is  every  variety  of  composition  in  lavas ;  some  are  tra- 
chjrtic,  as  in  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  ;  a  great  number  are  basaltic, 
as  in  Auvergne ;  others  are  andesitic,  or  intermediate  in  com- 
position between  basalts  and  trachytes,  as  those  of  Chili  ;  while 
many  of  the  lavas  of  Etna  consist  of  dolerites  with  labrador- 
felspar.* 

ScoricR  and  Pmmce  may  next  be  mentioned  as  porous  rocks, 
produced  by  the  action  of  gases  on  materials  melted  by  volcanic 
heat.  ScorioR  are  usually  of  a  reddish-brown  and  black  colour, 
and  are  the  cinders  and  slags  of  crystalline  or  stony  lavas. 
Pumice  is  a  light,  spongy  fibrous  substance,  produced  by  the 
action  of  gases  on  lavas  of  glassy  structure.  Most  of  the  pumice- 
oils  rocks  are  trachytic,  and  this  class  of  rock  occurs  much  more 
frequently  in  the  vitreous  condition  than  does  the  basaltic  class. 

Volcarm  oak  or  tuff.  Trap  tuff, — Small  angular  fragments  of 
the  scorise  and  pumice  above-mentioned,  and  the  dust  of  the 
same,  produced  by  volcanic  explosions,  form  the  tufls  which 
abound  in  all  regions  of  active  volcanos,  where  showers  of  these 
materials,  together  with  small  pieces  of  other  rocks  ejected  from 
the  crater,  and  more  or  less  burnt,  fall  down  upon  the  land  or 
into  the  sea.  Here  they  often  become  mingled  with  shells, 
and  are  stratified.  Such  tufis  are  sometimes  bound  together 
by  a  calcareous  cement,  and  form  a  stone  susceptible  of  a  beau- 
tiful polish.  But  even  when  little  or  no  lime  is  present,  there 
is  a  great  tendency  in  the  materials  of  ordinary  tuffs  to  cohere 
together.  The  term  Volcanic  o^  has  been  much  used  for  rocks 
of  all  ages  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  matter  ejected  in 
a  melted  state  from  volcanic  orifices.  We  meet  occasionally  with 
extremely  compact  beds  of  volcanic  materials,  interstratified  with 
fossiliferous  rocks.  These  may  sometimes  be  tuffs,  although 
their  density  or  compactness  is  such  as  to  cause  them  to  re- 
semble many  of  those  kinds  of  trap  which  are  found  in  ordinary 
dikes. 

Wacke  is  a  name  given  to  a  decomposed  state  of  various  trap 
rocks  of  the  basaltic  family,  or  those  which  are  poor  in  silica. 
It  resembles  clay  of  a  yellowish  or  brown  colour,  and  passes 
gradually  from  the  soft  state  to  the  hard  dolerite,  greenstone  or 
other  trap  rock  from  which  it  has  been  derived.  [Claystone  is  a 
similar  material  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  andesitio  or 
trachytic  lavas.] 

Agglomerate, — In  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanic  vents,  we 
frequently  observe  accumulations  of  angular  fragments  of  rocks 

^  G.  Rose,  Ann.  des  Mines,  torn.  viii.  p.  32. 
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formed  during  eruptions  by  the  explosive  action  of  steam, 
which  shatters  the  subjacent  stony  formations  and  hurls  them 
up  into  the  air.  They  then  fall  in  showers  around  the  cone  or 
crater,  or  may  be  spread  for  some  distance  over  the  surrounding 
country.  The  fragments  consist  usually  of  different  varieties 
of  scoriaceous  and  compact  lavas ;  but  other  kinds  of  rock,  such 
as  granite  or  even  f ossilif erous  limestones,  may  be  intermixed  ; 
in  short,  any  substance  through  which  the  expansive  gases  have 
forced  their  way.  The  dispersion  of  such  materials  may  be 
aided  by  the  wind,  as  it  varies  in  direction  or  intensity,  and  by 
the  slope  of  the  cone  down  which  they  roll,  or  by  floods  of  rain, 
which  often  accompany  eruptions.  But  if  the  power  of  running 
water,  or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  be  sufficient  to 
carry  the  fragments  to  a  distance,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  wear  off 
their  angles,  and  the  formation  then  becomes  a  c<mglomerateM 
If  occasionally  globular  pieces  of  scoriae  abound  in  an  agglome- 
rate, they  may  not  owe  their  round  form  to  attrition.  Hocks 
formed  by  the  consolidation  of  angular  fragments  of  volcanic 
rocks  are  usually  termed  volcanic  breccias. 

LaterUe  is  a  red  or  brick-like  rock  composed  of  silicate  of 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  red  layers,  called  *  ochre  beds,' 
dividing  the  lavas  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  the  Inner 
Hebrides,  which  are  often  called  bole  or  lithomarge,  appear  to 
be  analogous  to  the  Indian  laterites.  These  were  found  by 
Delesse  to  be  trap  impregnated  with  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  and 
in  part  reduced  to  kaolin.  When  still  more  decomposed  they 
were  found  to  be  clay  coloured  by  real  ochre.  As  two  of  the 
lavas  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  are  parted  by  a  bed  of  lignite,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  red  layers  seen  in  the  Antrim  cliffs 
resulted  from  atmospheric  decomposition.  In  Madeira  and  the 
Canary  Islands  streams  of  lava  of  subaerial  origin  are  often 
divided  by  red  bands  of  laterite,  probably  ancient  soils  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  surfaces  of  lava-currents,  many  of 
these  soils  having  been  coloured  red  in  the  atmosphere  by  oxide 
of  iron,  others  burnt  into  a  red  brick  by  the  overflowing  of 
heated  lavas.  These  red  bands  are  sometimes  prismatic,  the 
small  prisms  being  at  right  angles  to  the  sheets  of  lava.  Bed 
clay  or  red  marl,  formed  as  above  stated  by  the  disintegration 
of  lava,  scoriae,  or  tuff,  has  often  accumulated  to  a  great  thick- 
ness in  the  valleys  of  Madeira,  being  washed  into  them  by  allu- 
vial action  ;  and  some  of  the  thick  beds  of  laterite  in  India  may 
have  had  a  similar  origin.  In  India,  however,  especially  in  the 
Deccan,  the  term  '  laterite '  seems  to  have  been  used  too  vaguely 
to  answer  the  above  definition.  The  vegetable  soil  in  the  gardens 
of  the  suburbs  of  Catania  which  was  overflowed  by  th.^  \3k^^  <^\ 
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1669  was  turned  or  burnt  into  a  layer  of  red  brick-coloured 
stone,  similar  to  laterite,  which  may  now  be  seen  supporting  the 
old  lava-current. 

Colmnnar  and  rlobnlar  straetnre. — One  of  the  characterise 
tic  forms  assumed  by  volcanic  rocks  is  the  columnar,  a  structure 
often  displayed  in  a  very  striking  manner  by  basaltic  lavas. 
The  columns  are  sometimes  straight,  at  others  curiously  curved 
and  twisted  ;  in  section  they  are  polygonal,  and  they  are  often 
divided  longitudinally  by  equidistant  joints,  which  sometimes 
exhibit  curved  surfaces  of  articulation ;  in  certain  cases  the 
angles  of  one  division  of  a  column  are  foimd  to  project  and  to 
form  processes  which  fit  into  sockets,  corresponding  to  them  in 
the  adjoining  divisions.  Columns  of  different  varieties  often 
occur  in  the  same  lava  stream,  the  thick  straight  articulated 
columns  being  found  in  the  lower,  and  the  smaller  curved  forms 
in  its  upper  portion  ;  and  the  line  of  junction  between  the  two 
varieties  is  in  many  cases  very  distinctly  marked.  It  is  this 
peculiar  combination  of  columns  of  different  kinds  which  gives 
rise  to  the  beautiful  and  well-known  features  of  the  Isle  of 
Staffii ;  it  is  equally  well  seen  in  many  lavas  of  more  recent  date. 

It  being  assumed  that  columnar  trap  has  consoHdated  from 
a  fluid  state,  the  prisms  are  said  to  be  always  at  right  angles 
to  the  cooling  surfdces.  If  these  surfaces,  therefore,  instead  of 
being  either  perpendicular  or  horizontal,  are  curved,  the  columns 
ought  to  be  inclined  at  every  angle  to  the  horizon ;  and 
there  is  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  this  phenomenon  in  one 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Yivarais,  a  mountainous  district  in  the 
South  of  France,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a  region  of  gneiss,  a 
geologist  encounters  unexpectedly  several  volcanic  cones  of  loose 
sand  and  scorisB.  From  the  crater  of  one  of  these  cones,  called 
La  Coupe  d'Ayzac,  a  stream  of  lava  has  descended  and  occupied 
the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley,  except  at  those  points  where  the 
river  Volant,  or  the  torrents  which  join  it,  have  cut  away  por- 
tions of  the  solid  lava.  The  accompan3dng  sketch  (fig.  594)  re- 
presents the  remnant  of  the  lava  at  one  of  these  points.  It  is 
clear  that  the  lava  once  filled  the  whole  valley  up  to  the  dotted 
Une  d  a  ;  but  the  river  has  gradually  swept  away  all  below  that 
line,  while  the  tributary  torrent  has  laid  open  a  transverse  sec- 
tion ;  by  which  we  perceive,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  lava  is 
composed,  as  usual  in  this  country,  of  three  parts  :  the  upper- 
most, at  a,  being  scoriaceous  ;  the  second,  6,  presenting  irregu- 
lar prisms ;  and  the  third,  c,  with  regular  columns,  which  are 
vertical  on  the  banks  of  the  Volant,  where  they  rest  on  a  hori- 
zontal base  of  gneiss,  but  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45° 
at  g,  and  are  nearly  horizontal  at/,  their  position  having  been 
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eveiT^here  determined,  Euxording  to  the  law  before  tueuticmed, 
bf  the  form  of  the  original  vallef. 

Kg.  {IM. 


m  irf  Ia  Oonpa  iL'Ayao, 


if  Aatr^gufl,  Lr 


Deptutmant  ol  Aj 


In  the  aimezed  figure  696,  a  view  in  given  of  sou 
inclined  and  curved  colnnma  which  ]>reBent  themaelvea  on  the 
eidsBof  the  vallejB in  the  hiUyregion  north  of  "^icenza,  in  Italy, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  higher  Alps,'  Unlike  thoae  of  the 
Yivarais,  last  mentioned,  the  baaalt  of  this  country  was  evi- 
dently submiuine,  and  the  pteseat  valleys  have  since  been 
hollowed  out  fay  denudation. 

The  colunmar  stnicture  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  trap 
rocks  in  which  augite  abounds  ;  it  is  also  observed  in  trachyte, 
and  other  felspathic  rocks  of  the  igneous  class,  although  in  these 
it  is  rarely  exhibited  in  such  regular  polygonal  forms,  and  never 
with  the  ball  and  socket  joints,  p^^.  595. 

which  form  so  conspicuous  a  fea- 
ture in  many  basaltic  columns.  It 
has  been  already  stated  that  basal- 
tic columns  are  often  divided  by 
cross  joints.  Sometimes  each  seg- 
ment, instead  of  an  angulikr,  as- 
sumes a  spheroidal  form,  usually 
produced  by  weathering,  bo  that  a 
pillar  is  made  up  of  a  pile  of  balls, 
usually  flattened,  as  in  the  Cheese- 
grotto  at  Bertrich-Baden,  i 
Bifel,  near  the  MoseUe  (fig. 
The  basalt  there  is  part  of  a  small  | 
stream  of  lava,  from  30  to  40  feet 
thick,  which  has  proceeded  from 
one  of  several  volcanic  craters, 
still  extant,  on  the  neighbouring  heights. 

'  FurtiA,M^m.  aarrHiit  Xst.de  I'ltolie.tom.i.Q.^aa.'^W'utl. 
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In  some  maaaes  of  decompoaiiig  basalt,  greenatone,  and  other 
trap  rocks,  the  globular  structure  is  bo  conspicuoiu  that  the  ro«d: 


has  the  appearance  of  a  heap  of  large  cannon-balls.     According 
to  H.  Delesse,  the  centre  of  each  spheroid  has  been  a  centre  of 
Pig,  (ST.  crystalliaation,  around   which   the 

difTerent  minerals  of  the  rock  ar- 
ranged   themaelvcs    symmetrically 
during  the  prooesa  of  cooling.    But 
it  was  also,  he  sajs,  a  centre  of  con- 
traction, produced  by  the  same  cool- 
ing, the  globular  form,  therefore,  of 
su<ji  spheroids  being  the  oumbined 
result  of  crystalhsation  and  con- 
traction.' To  this  same  contraction 
e  may  attribute  some  cases  of  co- 
'   lumn&T    structure   in   sedimentary 
i   strata  such  as  volcanic  ash,  shale, 
{    and   sandstone,    which   had    been 
heated   by   the   proximity   of  Tol- 

Mr.  Scrope  gives  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  structure  a  resinous 
trachyte  or  pitchstone-porphyry  in 
one  of  the  Fonza  islands,  which 
rise  from  the  Mediterranean,  off 
the  coast  of  Terracina  and  Gaeta. 


'  Dileaae,  Sdi  Ub  Rocb«a  Globolenses,  M^ni. 


i[jc.  GM.  de  Ftbucc, 
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The  globes  vary  from  a  few  inoheH  to  three  foet  in  diameter, 
and  are  of  an  ellipsoidal  form  (see  fig.  597).  The  whole  rock  ia 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  '  and  when  tlie  balls,'  says  M!r. 
Sorope,  '  have  been  exposed  a  ehoit  time  to  the  weather,  they 
scale  off  at  a  touch  into  numerous  concentric  coats,  like  those 
of  a  bulbous  root,  incLosing  a  compact  nuoleuB.  The  laminfe  of 
this  nucleus  have  not  been  so  much  loosened  by  decomposition ; 
but  the  application  of  a  ruder  blow  will  produce  a  still  further 
exfoliation.' '  This  spheroidal  structure  may  be  also  seen  in 
Tolcanio  ash  at  Burntisland  and  elsewhere. 

Voloanle  or  Trap  Dikes. — The  leading  varietiea  of  the 
volcanic  rocks — basalt,  andesite,  trachyte,  and  quartz-trachyte 
— are  found  sometimes  in  dikes  penetrating  stratified  and  un- 
stratified  formations,  sometimes  in  shapeless  masses  protruding 
tiirough  or  overlying  them,  or  in  horizontal  sheets  intercalated 


between  strata.  Fissures  have  already  been  spoken  of  as  occur- 
ring in  all  kinds  of  rocks,  some  a  few  feet,  others  many  yards  in 
width,  and  often  filled  up  with  earth  or  angular  pieces  of  stone, 
or  with  sand  and  pebbles.  Instead  of  such  materials,  suppose 
a  quanti^  of  melted  stone  to  be  driven  or  injected  into  an 
open  rent,  and  there  consolidated,  we  have  Uien  a  tabular 
mass  resembling  a  wall,  and  called  a  dike.  It  ia  not  uncommon 
to  find  such  dikes  passing  through  strata  of  soft  m8t«rials, 
such  as  tuff,  scoriee,  or  shale,  which,  being  mote  periah^Ie 
than  the  trap,  are  often  washed  away  by  the  sea,  rivers,  ot 
rain,  in  which  case  the  dike  stands  prominently  out  on  the  fooe 
of  precipices,  or  on  the  level  surface  of  a  country,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Madeira  (see  fig.  696)  and  in  many  parts  of  Scotland. 
"  Scrape,  GeoL  Tiaos.  2nj  niUs,  vul.  iL  p.  205. 
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In  the  islands  of  Arran  and  Skye,  and  in  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land, where  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  other  hard  rocks  are 
traversed  by  dikes  of  trap,  the  converse  of  the  above  pheno- 
menon is  also  seen.  The  dike,  having  decomposed  more  rapidly 
than  the  containing  rock,  has  once  more  left  open  the  original 
fissure,  often  for  a  distance  of  many  yards  inland  from  the  sea- 
coast.  There  is  yet  another  case,  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
Arran  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  strata  in  contact 
with  the  dike,  and  for  a  certain  distance  from  it,  have  been 
hardened,  so  as  to  resist  the  action  of  the  weather  more  than 
the  dike  itself  or  the  surrounding  rocks.  When  this  happens, 
two  parallel  walls  of  indurated  strata  are  seen  protruding  above 
the  general  level  of  the  country  and  following  the  course  of  the 
dike.  In  fig.  599,  a  ground  plan  is  given  of  a  ramifying  dike 
of  greenstone,  which  I  observed  cutting  through  sandstone  on 

Fig.  599. 


Urouud  plan  ot  greeustone  dikes  txayeraing  sandstone.    Arran. 


the  beach  near  Kildonan  Castle,  in  Arran.  The  larger  branch 
varies  from  5  to  7  feet  in  width,  which  will  afford  a  scale  of 
measurement  for  the  whole. 

In  the  Hebrides  and  other  countries,  the  same  masses  of  trap 
which  occupy  the  surface  of  the  country  far  and  wide,  concealing 
the  subjacent  stratified  rocks,  are  seen  also  in  the  sea  cliffs,  pro- 
longed downwards  in  veins  or  dikes,  which  probably  unite  with 
other  masses  of  igneous  rock  at  a  greater  depth. 

Every  variety  of  volcanic  rock  is  sometimes  found  in  dikes, 
as  trachyte,  bas^t,  and  all  the  greenstones,  besides  the  different 
felstones.  The  amygdaloidal  traps  also  occur,  though  rarely, 
and  even  tuffs  and  breccias,  for  the  materials  of  these  last  may 
be  washed  down  into  open  fissures  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or 
during  eruption  on  the  land  may  be  showered  into  them  from 
the  air.  Some  dikes  of  trap  may  be  followed  for  leagues  un- 
interruptedly in  nearly  a  straight  direction,  as  in  the  North  of 
England,  showing  that  the  fissures  which  they  fill  must  have  been 
of  extraordinary  length. 

Rocks  altered  by  voloanic  dikes. — After  these  remarks  on 
the  form  and  composition  of  dikes  themselves,  I  shall  describe 
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the  alterations  which  they  sometimes  produce  in  the  rocks  in 
contact  with  them.  The  changes  are  usually  such  as  the  heat  of 
melted  matter  and  of  the  entangled  steam  and  gases  might  be 
expected  to  cause. 

Plas'Newydd:  Dike  cutting  through  shale, — A  striking  ex- 
ample, near  Plas-Newydd,  in  Anglesea,  has  been  described  by 
Professor  Henslow.^  The  dike  is  134  feet  wide,  and  consists  of 
a  rock  which  is  a  compound  of  triclinic  felspar  and  augite. 
Strata  of  shale  and  argillaceous  limestone,  through  which  it 
cuts  perpendicularly,  are  altered  to  a  distance  of  30,  or  even  in 
some  places,  of  35  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  dike.  The  shale, 
as  it  approaches  the  trap,  becomes  gradually  more  compact, 
and  is  most  indurated  where  nearest  the  junction.  Here  it 
loses  part  of  its  schistose  structure,  but  the  separation  into 
parallel  layers  is  still  discernible.  In  several  places  the  shale 
is  converted  into  hard  porcellanous  jasper.  In  the  most 
hardened  part  of  the  mass  the  fossil  shells,  principally  Producti, 
are  nearly  obliterated  ;  yet  even  here  their  impressions  may  fre- 
quently be  traced.  The  argillaceous  limestone  Undergoes  ana- 
logous mutations,  losing  its  early  texture  as  it  approaches  the 
dike,  and  becoming  granular  and  crystalline.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomenon  is  the  appearance  in  the  shale  of 
numerous  crystals  of  analcime  and  garnet,  which  are  distinctly 
confined  to  those  portions  of  the  rock  affected  by  the  dike.^ 
Some  garnets  contain  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  lime,  which 
they  may  have  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  fossil 
shells  or  FroductL  The  same  mineral  has  been  observed,  under 
very  analogous  circumstances,  in  High  Teesdale,  by  Professor 
Sedgwick,  where  it  also  occurs  in  shale  and  limestone,  altered 
by  basalt.' 

Antrim:  Dike  cutting  through  chaXk, — In  several  parts  of  the 
county  of  Antrim,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  chalk  with  flints  is 
traversed  by  basaltic  dikes.  The  chalk  is  there  converted  into 
granular  marble  near  the  basalt,  the  change  sometimes  extend- 
ing 8  or  10  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  dike,  being  greatest  near 
the  point  of  contact,  and  thence  gradually  decreasing  till  it 
becomes  evanescent.  ^  The  extreme  effect,'  says  Dr.  Berger, 
'presents  a  dark  brown  crystalline  limestone,  the  crystals 
running  in  flakes  as  large  as  those  of  coarse  primitive  {metor- 
morphic)  limestone  ;  the  next  state  is  saccharine,  then  fine 
grained  and  arenaceous ;  a  compact  variety,  having  a  porcel- 
lanous aspect  and  a  bluish-grey  colour,  succeeds  :  this,  towards 

^  Cambridge  Transactions,  vol.  i.         '  Cambridge  Transactions,  vol.  ii. 
p.  402.  p.  175. 

1  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  410. 
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tlie  outer  edge,  becomes  yellowisb  white,  and  inaeiiHiblj  gra- 
duatea  into  the  unaltered  chalk.  The  flints  in  the  altered  chalk 
uauallf  oasume  a  graj  yeUowish  colour."  All  traces  of  organic 
remains  ore  efioced  in  that  port  of  the  limeBtone  which  is  most 
crjBtalUne. 

The  annexed  drawing  (fig.  GOO)  repreaenta  three  basaltic  dikes 
travening  the  chalk,  all  within  the  distance  of  90  feet.  The 
chalk  contiguous  to  the  two  outer  dikes  is  converted  into  a 
finely  granular  marble,  m  m,  as  are  the  whole  of  the  masses 
between  the  outer  dikes  and  the  central  one.  In  some  caaet 
the  change  unde^one  by  the  chalk  is  of  a  chemical  nature, 
and  the  rock,  besides  being  indurated  and  crystallised,  is  also 
dolomitised.  The  entire  contrast  in  the  composition  and  colour 
of  the  intrusiTe  and  invaded  rocks  in  these  cases  renders  the 
phenomena  peculiarly  clear  and  interesting.     Another  of  the 


7ig.«00. 


and  plan  as  seen  on  ths  beach.    (Couybfar 


dikes  of  the  North-east  of  Ireland  has  converted  a  mass  of  red 
sandstone  into  homstone.  By  another,  the  shale  of  the  ooal- 
meaaures  has  been  indurated,  assuming  the  character  of  flinty 
slate  i  and  at  Fortrush  the  sholy  clay  of  the  lias  has  been  changed 
into  flinty  slate,  which  still  retains  numerous  impressions  of 
ammonites. " 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  beds  of  coal  would,  from 
their  combustible  nature,  be  affected  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
by  the  contact  of  melted  rock.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  green- 
atone  dikes  of  Antrim,  on  passing  through  a  bed  of  coal,  reduces 
it  to  a  cinder  for  the  space  of  9  feet  on  each  side.  At  Cockfield 
Fell,  in  the  North  of  England,  a  similar  change  is  observed. 
Specimens  taken  at  the  distance  of  about  30  yards  from  the  trap 
are  not  distii^uishable  from  ordinary  pit-coal ;  those  nearer 

Geol.  Trans.,  lat  ser.  »  Geot.  Trans..  1st  series,  vol.  iii.  p. 


»  Dr.BergBT 

v").  iii.  p.  17S.  

*  Geol.  Trans.,  lit  series,  vol.  iij.    Tbeor 
p.  210,  aad  tilato  10. 
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the  dike  are  like  cinders,  and  have  all  the  character  of  coke ; 
while  those  close  to  it  are  converted  into  a  substance  resembling 
soot.® 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  the  same  rocks, 
even  in  the  same  districts,  almost  wholly  unchanged  in  the 
proximity  of  volcanic  dikes.  This  great  inequality  in  the  effects 
of  the  igneous  rocks  may  often  arise  from  an  original  difference 
in  their  temperature,  and  in  that  of  the  entangled  gases,  such  as 
is  ascertained  to  prevail  in  different  lavas,  or  in  the  same  lava 
near  its  source  and  at  a  distance  from  it.  The  power  also  of 
the  invaded  rocks  to  conduct  heat  may  vary,  according  to  their 
composition,  structure,  and  the  fractures  which  they  may  have 
experienced,  and  perhaps,  also,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  (so  capable  of  being  heated)  which  they  contain.  It 
must  happen  in  some  cases  that  the  component  materials  are 
mixed  in  such  proportions  as  to  prepare  them  readily  to  enter 
into  chemical  union,  and  form  new  minerals ;  while  in  other 
cases  the  mass  may  be  more  homogeneous,  or  the  proportions 
less  adapted  for  such  union. 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration,  that  one  fissure  may 
be  simply  filled  with  lava,  which  may  begin  to  cool  from  the 
first ;  whereas  in  other  cases  the  fissure  may  give  passage  to  a 
current  of  melted  matter,  which  may  ascend  for  days  or  months, 
feeding  streams  which  are  overflowing  the  country  above,  or 
being  ejected  in  the  shape  of  scoriset  from  some  crater.  If  the 
walls  of  a  rent,  moreover,  are  heated  by  hot  vapour  before  the 
lava  rises,  as  we  know  may  happen  on  the  flanks  of  a  volcano, 
the  additional  heat  supplied  by  the  dike  and  its  gases  will  act 
more  powerfully. 

Zntmslon  of  lava  between  strata. — Masses  of  lava  are  not 
unfrequently  met  with  intercalated  between  strata,  and  main- 
taining their  parallelism  to  the  planes  of  stratification  through- 
out large  areas.  They  must  in  some  places  have  forced  their 
way  laterally  between  the  divisions  of  the  strata,  a  direction  in 
which  there  would  be  the  least  resistance  to  an  advancing  fluid, 
if  no  vertical  rents  commimicated  with  the  surface,  and  a 
powerful  hydrostatic  pressure  were  caused  by  gases  propelling 
the  lava  upwards. 

Relation  of  Trappean  rooks  to  tbe  products  of  aotlve 
Tolcanos. — ^When  we  reflect  on  the  changes  above  described  in 
strata  near  their  contact  with  trap  dikes,  and  consider  how 
complete  is  the  analogy  or  often  identity  in  composition  and 
structure  of  the  rocks  called  Trappean  and  the  lavas  of  active 
volcanos,  it  seems  difiicult  at  first  to  understand  how  so  much 
doubt  could  have  prevailed  for  half  a  cftiitvi"rj  %&  Vi  ^>asK5BkSt 

^  Sedgwick,  Camb.  Tians.)  vo\.  \\.  ip.  ^1 . 
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trap  was  of  igneous  or  aqueous  origin.  To  a  certain  extent, 
however,  there  was  a  real  distinction  between  the  trappean  form- 
ations and  those  to  which  the  term  volcanic  was  almost  exdu- 
sively  confined.  A  large  portion  of  the  trappean  rocks  first 
studied  in  the  North  of  Germany,  and  in  Norway,  France, 
Scotland,  and  other  countries,  were  such  as  had  been  formed 
entirely  under  water,  or  had  been  injected  into  fissures  and 
intruded  between  strata,  and  which  had  never  flowed  out  in  the 
air,  or  over  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  sea.  When  these  products, 
therefore,  of  submarine  or  subterranean  igneous  action  were 
contrasted  with  loose  cones  of  scoriae,  tuff,  and  lava,  or  with 
narrow  streams  of  lava  in  great  part  scoriaceous  and  porous, 
such  as  were  observed  to  have  proceeded  from  Vesuvius  and 
Etna,  the  resemblance  seemed  remote  and  equivocal.  It  was, 
in  truth,  like  comparing  the  roots  of  a  tree  with  its  leaves  and 
branches,  which,  although  they  belong  to  the  same  plant, 
differ  in  form,  texture,  colour,  mode  of  growth,  and  position.  . 
The  external  cone,  with  its  loose  ashes  and  porous  lava,  may  be 
likened  to  the  light  foliage  and  branches,  and  the  rocks  con- 
cealed far  below,  to  the  roots.     But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  of 

the  volcano, 

quantam  vertice  in  auras 
^therias,  tantoin  radice  in  Tartara  tendit, 

for  its  roots  do  literally  reach  downwards  to  Tartarus,  or  to 
the  regions  of  subterranean  fire ;  and  what  is  concealed  far 
below  is  probably  always  more  important  in  volume  and  extent 
than  what  is  visible  above  ground. 

We  have  already  stated  how  frequently  dense  masses  of 
strata  have  been  removed  by  denudation  from  wide  areas  (see 
Chap.  YI.)  ;  and  this  fact  prepares  us  to  expect  a  similar  de- 
struction of  whatever  may  once  have  formed  the  uppermost  part 
of  ancient  submarine  or  subaerial  volcanos,  more  especially  as 

those  superficial  parts  are  always 
^^^'  ^^^'  of  the  lightest  and  most  perish- 


__^_^_^_g__j^ 


able  materials.  The  abrupt 
manner  in  which  dikes  of  trap 
usually  terminate  at  the  surface 
(see  fig.  601),  and  the  water- worn 
pebbles  of  trap  in  the  alluviuni 
which  covers  the  dike,  prove 
incontestably  that  whatever  was 
uppermost    in  these  formations 

btrata  iutercepted  by  a  trap  dike,         -i  ^^  i.^^«  «»,«,v4.  «■.«.«■.*      T4.  ;«  ^«~^ 

and  covered  with  aUuviSm.  has  been  swept  away.    It  IS  easy, 

therefore,  to  conceive  that  what 
18  gone  in  regions  of  trap  may  have  corresponded  to  what  is 
now  visible  in  active  volcauoB. 
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As  to  the  absence  of  porosity  in  the  trappean  formations,  the 
appearances  are  in  a  great  degree  deceptive,  for  all  amygdaloids 
are,  as  already  explained,  porous  rocks,  into  the  cells  of  which 
mineral  matter  such  as  silex,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other 
ingredients,  have  been  subsequently  introduced  (see  p.  506) ; 
sometimes,  perhaps,  by  secretion  during  the  cooling  and  con- 
solidation of  lavas.  In  the  Little  Cumbray,  one  of  the  Western 
Islands,  near  Arran,  the  amygdaloid  sometimes  contains  elon- 
gated cavities  filled  with  brown  spar  ;  and  when  the  nodules 
have  been  washed  out,  the  interior  of  the  cavities  is  glazed  with 
the  vitreous  varnish  so  characteristic  of  the  pores  of  slaggy 
lavas.  Even  in  some  parts  of  this  rock  which  are  excluded 
from  air  and  water,  the  cells  are  empty,  and  seem  to  have 
always  remained  in  this  state,  and  are  therefore  undistinguish- 
able  from  some  modem  lavas.'' 

Dr.  MacCuUoch,  after  examining  with  great  attention  these 
and  the  other  igneous  rocks  of  Scotland,  observes,  '  thiEit  it  is  a 
mere  dispute  about  terms,  to  refuse  to  the  ancient  eruptions  of 
trap  the  name  of  submarine  volcanos  ;  for  they  are  such  in  every 
essential  point,  although  they  no  longer  eject  fire  and  smoke.' 
The  same  author  also  considers  it  not  improbable  that  some  of 
the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  same  country  may  have  been  poured 
out  in  the  open  air.^ 

It  will  be  seen,  in  the  following  chapters,  that  in  the  earth's 
crust  there  are  volcanic  tuffs  of  all  ages,  containing  marine 
shells,  which  bear  witness  to  eruptions  at  many  successive 
geological  periods.  These  tuffs,  and  the  associated  trappean 
rocks,  must  not  be  compared  to  lava  and  scoriae  which  have 
cooled  in  the  open  air.  Their  counterparts  must  be  sought  in 
the  products  of  modem  submarine  volcanic  eruptions.  If  it  be 
objected  that  we  have  no  opportunity  of  studying  these  last,  it 
may  be  answered,  that  subterranean  movements  have  caused, 
almost  everywhere  in  regions  of  active  volcanos,  great  changes 
in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea,  in  times  comparatively 
modern,  so  as  to  expose  to  view  the  effects  of  volcanic  opera- 
tions at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

7  Mac-Culloch,  West.  Islands,  vol.  ii.  p.  487. 

8  Syst.  of  Geol.,  vol.  ii.  p.  114. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ON  THE  AGES  OP  VOLCANIC  ROCKS. 

Tests  of  relative  age  of  volcanic  rocks — Why  ancient  and  modern  rocks  can- 
not be  identical — ^Tests  by  superposition  and  intrusion — ^Test  by  alteration 
of  rocks  in  contact — ^Test  by  organic  remains — ^Test  of  age  by  mineral 
character — ^Test  by  included  fragments — Post-Tertiary  volcanic  rocks — 
Vesuvius,  Auvergne,  Puy  de  Gome,  and  Puy  de  Pariou — Newer  Pliocene 
volcanic  rocks — Cyclopean  Isles,  Etna,  Dikes  of  Patagonia,  Madeira 
— Older  Pliocene  volcanic  rocks — Italy — Pliocene  volcanos  of  the  Eifel 
— ^Trass. 

Haying  in  the  former  part  of  this  work  referred  the  sedi- 
mentary strata  to  a  long  succession  of  geological  periods^  we 
have  now  to  consider  how  far  the  Tolcanic  formations  can  be 
classed  in  a  similar  chronological  order.  The  tests  of  relative 
age  in  this  class  of  rocks  are  four :  Ist^  superposition  and  in- 
trusion, with  or  without  alteration  of  the  rocks  in  contact ; 
2nd,  organic  remains ;  3rd,  mineral  characters ;  4th,  included 
fragments  of  older  rocks. 

Besides  these  four  tests  it  may  be  said  in  a  general  way,  that 
volcanic  rocks  of  Primary  or  Palaeozoic  antiquity  differ  from 
those  of  the  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  age,  and  these  again  from 
the  Tertiary  and  Kecent.  Not  perhaps  that  they  differed 
originally  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  modem  volcanic  rocks 
of  one  region,  such  as  that  of  the  Andes,  differ  from  those  of 
another  such  as  Iceland,  but  because  all  rocks  permeated  by 
water,  especially  if  its  temperature  be  high,  are  liable  toimdergo 
a  slow  transmutation,  even  when  they  do  not  assume  a  new 
crystalline  form  like  that  of  the  hypogene  rocks. 

Although  Bubaerial  and  submarine  denudation,  as  before 
stated,  remove,  in  the  course  of  ages,  large  portions  of  the 
upper  or  more  superficial  products  of  volcanos,  yet  these  are 
sometimes  preserved  by  subsidence,  becoming  covered  by  the  sea 
or  by  superimposed  marine  deposits.  In  this  way  they  may  be 
protected  for  ages  from  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  the  destroying 
action  of  rivers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  may  not  sink  so 
deep  as  to  be  exposed  to  that  plutonic  action  (to  be  spoken  of 
in  Chapter  XXXI.),  which  would  convert  them  into  crystalline 
rocks.  But  even  in  this  case,  they  will  not  remain  unaltered, 
because  they  will  be  percolated  by  water  often  of  high  tempe* 
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rature  and  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  silex,  iron,  and 
other  mineral  ingredients,  whereby  gradual  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  rocks  may  be  superinduced.  Every  geo- 
logist is  aware  how  often  silicified  trees  occur  in  volcanic  tuffs, 
the  perfect  preservation  of  their  internal  structure  showing 
that  they  have  not  decayed  before  the  petrifying  material  was 
supplied. 

The  porous  and  vesicular  nature  of  a  large  part,  both  of  the 
basaltic  and  trachytic  lavas,  affords  cavities  in  which  silex  and 
carbonate  of  lime  are  readily  deposited.  The  minerals  of  the 
zeolite  family  which  are  so  commonly  found  in  amygdaloidal 
cavities  are  dosely  related  in  composition  to  the  felspars,  which, 
however,  differ  in  being  anhydrous.  Daubr^e  and  others  have 
shown  that  the  zeolites  are  formed  by  the  action  of  percolating 
water  upon  the  felspathic  ingredients  of  rocks,  while  Bunsen 
has  also  shown  in  his  researches  into  the  volcanic  rocks  of 
Iceland  that  they  may  be  formed  directly  in  molten  masses. 
From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  the  perfect  identity  of 
appearance  and  character  in  very  ancient  and  very  modem 
volcanic  formations  is  scarcely  to  be  expected. 

Testa  by  Saperposltion. — If  a  volcanic  rock  rest  upon  an 
aqueous  deposit,  the  volcanic  must  be  the  newest  of  the  two ; 
but  the  like  rule  does  not  hold  good  where  the  aqueous  forma- 
tion rests  upon  the  volcanic,  for  melted  matter,  rising  from 
below,  may  penetrate  a  sedimentary  mass  without  reaching  the 
surface,  or  may  be  forced  in  conformably  between  two  strata, 
a&  6  below  d  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  602),  after  which  it  may 

Pig.  602. 
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cool  down  and  consolidate.  Superposition,  therefore,  is  not  of 
the  same  value  as  a  test  of  age  in  the  unstratified  volcanic  rocks 
as  in  fossiliferous  formations.  We  can  only  rely  implicitly  on 
this  test  where  the  volcanic  rocks  are  contemporaneous,  not 
where  they  are  intrusive.  Now,  they  are  said  to  be  contem- 
poraneous if  produced  by  volcanic  action  which  was  going  on 
simultaneously  with  the  deposition  of  the  strata  with  which 
they  are  associated.  Thus  in  the  section  at  d  (fig.  602),  we 
may  perhaps  ascertain  that  the  trap  b  flowed  over  the  fo8sili-> 
ferous  bed  c,  and  that,  after  its  consolidation,  a  was  deposited 
upon  it,  a  and  c  both  belonging  to  the  same  geological  period. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  conclude  the  trap  t^  V^\s^Tsvr 
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Fig.  603. 


sive,  if  the  stratum  a  be  altered  by  b  at  the  point  of  contact^  or 
if,  in  pursuing  h  for  some  distance,  we  find  at  length  that  it  cuts 
throu^  the  stratum  a,  and  then  overlies  it  as  at  B. 

We  may,  however,  be  easily  deceived  in  supposing  the  vol- 
canic rock  to  be  intrusive,  when  in  reality  it  is  contempo- 
raneous ;  for  a  sheet  of  lava,  as  it  spreads  over  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  cannot  rest  everywhere  upon  the  same  stratum,  either 
because  these  have  been  denuded,  or  because,  if  newly  thrown 
down,  they  thin  out  in  certain  places,  thus  allowing  the  lava  to 
cross  their  edges.  Besides,  the  heavy  igneous  fluid  will  often, 
as  it  moves  along,  cut  a  channel  into  beds  of  soft  mud  and  sand. 
Suppose  the  submarine  lava  f  (fig.  603)  to  have  come  in  contact 

in  this  manner  with  the  strata 
a,  &,  c,  and  that  after  its  con- 
solidation the  strata  d,  e,  are 
thrown  down  in  a  nearly  hori- 
zontal position,  yet  so  as  to  lie 
unconf  ormably  to  f,  the  appear- 
ance of  subsequent  intrusion  will 
here  be  complete,  although  the 
trap  is  in  fact  contemporaneous.  We  must  not,  therefore, 
hastily  infer  that  the  rock  f  is  intrusive,  unless  we  find  the 
overlying  strata  d,  e,  to  have  been  altered  at  their  junction,  as 
if  by  heat. 

The  test  of  age  by  superposition  is  strictly  applicable  to  all 
stratified  volcanic  tuffs,  according  to  the  rules  already  explained 
in  the  case  of  sedimentary  deposits  (see  p.  100). 

Test  of  agre  by  organic  remains. — We  have  seen  how,  in 
the  vicinity  of  active  volcanos,  scoriae,  pumice,  fine  sand,  and 
fragments  of  rock  are  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  then 
showered  down  upon  the  land,  or  into  neighbouring  lakes  or 
seas.  In  the  tufis  so  formed  shells,  corals,  or  any  other  durable 
organic  bodies  which  may  happen  to  be  strewed  over  the  bottom 
of  a  lake  or  sea  will  be  embedded,  and  thus  continue  as  per- 
manent memorials  of  the  geological  period  when  the  volcanic 
eruption  occurred.  Tufaceous  strata  thus  formed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Stromboli,  and  other  volcanos 
now  in  islands  or  near  the  sea,  may  give  information  of  the 
relative  age  of  these  tufis  at  some  remote  future  period  when 
the  fires  of  these  mountains  are  extinguished.  By  evidence  of 
this  kind  we  can  establish  a  coincidence  in  age  between  volcanic 
rocks  and  the  difierent  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  fosaili- 
ferous  strata. 

The  tufiEs  alluded  to  may  not  always  be  marine,  but  may 
include,  in  some  places,  freshwater  shells  ;  in  others,  the  bones 
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of  terrestrial  quadrupeds.  The  diversity  of  organic  remains  in 
formations  of  this  nature  is  perfectly  intelligible,  if  we  reflect 
on  thQ  wide  dispersion  of  ejected  matter  during  late  eruptions, 
such  as  that  of  the  volcano  of  Coseguina,  in  the  province  of 
Nicaragua,  January  19,  1835.  Hot  cinders  and  fine  scorisB 
were  then  cast  up  to  a  vast  height,  and  covered  the  ground  as 
they  fell  to  the  depth  of  more  than  10  feet  for  a  distance  of 
8  leagues  from  the  crater  in  a  southerly  direction.  Birds, 
cattle,  and  wild  animals  were  scorched  to  death  in  great  num- 
bers, and  buried  in  ashes.  Some  volcanic  dust  fell  at  Chiapa, 
upwards  of  1,200  miles,  not  to  leeward  of  the  volcano  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  but  to  windward,  a  striking  proof  of  a 
counter-current  in  the  upper  region  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 
some  on  Jamaica,  about  700  miles  distant  to  the  north-east. 
In  the  sea,  also,  at  the  distance  of  1,100  miles  from  the  point 
of  eruption.  Captain  Eden  of  the  'Conway*  sailed  40  miles 
through  floating  pumice,  among  which  were  some  pieces  of  con- 
siderable size.^ 

Test  of  agre  by  mineral  composition. — ^As  sediment  of 
homogeneous  composition,  when  discharged  from  the  mouth  of 
a  large  river,  is  often  deposited  simultaneously  over  a  wide 
space,  so  a  particular  kind  of  lava  flowing  from  a  crater  during 
one  eruption,  may  spread  over  an  extensive  area ;  thus  in  Ice- 
land in  1783,  the  melted  matter,  pouring  from  Skaptar  Jokul, 
flowed  in  streams  in  opposite  directions,  and  caused  a  con- 
tinuous mass  the  extreme  points  of  which  were  90  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  This  enormous  current  of  lava  varied  in 
thickness  from  100  feet  to  600  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  that 
of  a  narrow  river  gorge  to  15  miles.'  Now,  if  such  a  mass 
should  afterwards  be  divided  into  separate  fragments  by  denu- 
dation, we  might  still  perhaps  identify  the  detached  portions 
by  their  similarity  in  mineral  composition.  Nevertheless,  this 
test  will  not  always  avail  the  geologist ;  for,  although  there  is 
usually  a  prevailing  character  in  lava  emitted  during  the  same 
eruption,  and  even  in  the  successive  currents  flowing  from  the 
same  volcano,  still,  in  many  cases,  the  different  parts  even  of 
one  lava-stream,  or,  as  before  stated,  of  one  continuous  mass  of 
trap,  vary  much  in  mineral  composition  and  texture. 

In  Auvergne,  the  Eifel,  and  other  countries  where  trachyte 
and  basalt  are  both  present,  the  trachytic  rocks  are  for  the  most 
part  older  than  the  basaltic.  These  rocks  do,  indeed,  some- 
times alternate  partially,  as  in  the  volcano  of  Mount  Dore,  in 
Auvergne  :   and  in  Madeira  trachytic  rooks  overlie  an  older 

1  Caldcleugh,  PhU.  Trans.  1836,  p.  27. 
*  See  ^nciples,  Index,  *  Skaptar  JoVcoi* 
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basaltic  series  ;  but  the  trachyte  occupies  more  generally  an 
inferior  position,  and  is  cut  through  and  overflowed  by  basalt. 
It  can  by  no  means  be  inferred  that  trachyte  predominated  at 
one  period  of  the  earth's  history  and  basalt  at  another,  for  we 
know  that  trachytic  lavas  have  been  formed  at  many  successive 
periods,  and  are  still  emitted  from  many  active  craters  ;  but  it 
seems  that  in  each  region,  where  a  long  series  of  eruptions  have 
occurred,  the  lavas  containing  felspar  more  rich  in  silica  have 
been  first  emitted,  and  the  escape  of  the  more  augitic  kinds 
has  followed.  The  hypothesis  suggested  by  Mr.  Scrope  may, 
perhaps,  afford  a  solution  of  this  problem.  The  minerab,  he 
observes,  which  abound  in  basalt  are  of  greater  specific  gravity 
than  those  composing  the  f elspathic  lavas ;  thus,  for  example, 
both  augite  and  olivine  are  more  than  three  times  as  heavy  as 
water  ;  whereas  orthoclase  and  quartz  have  a  specific  graviiy  of 
little  more  than  2*5  ;  and  the  difference  is  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  there  being  usually  much  more  iron  in  state  of 
oxide  in  basaltic  than  in  trachytic  lavas.  If,  therefore,  a  large 
quantity  of  rock  be  melted  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by 
volcanic  heat,  the  denser  ingredients  of  the  boiling  fluid  may 
sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  lighter  remaining  above  would  in 
that  case  be  first  propelled  upwards  to  the  surface  by  the 
expansive  power  of  gases.  Those  materials,  therefore,  which 
occupy  the  lowest  place  in  the  subterranean  reservoir  will  always 
be  emitted  last,  and  take  the  uppermost  place  on  the  exterior 
of  the  earth's  crust. 

Test  by  included  ftrarmentsi — We  may  sometimes  discover 
the  relative  age  of  two  trap  rocks,  or  of  an  aqueous  deposit  and 
the  trap  on  which  it  rests,  by  finding  fragments  of  one  included 
in  the  other  in  cases  such  as  those  before  alluded  to,  where  the 
evidence  of  superposition  alone  would  be  insufficient.  It  is 
also  not  uncommon  to  find  a  conglomerate  almost  exclusively 
composed  of  rolled  pebbles  of  trap,  associated  with  some  fossili- 
f erous  stratified  formation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  massive  trap. 
If  the  pebbles  agree  generally  in  mineral  character  with  the 
latter,  we  are  then  enabled  to  determine  its  relative  age  by 
knowing  that  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  associated  with  the  con- 
glomerate. The  origin  of  such  conglomerates  is  explained  by 
observing  the  shingle  beaches  composed  of  trap  pebbles  in 
modem  volcanos,  as  at  the  base  of  Etna.  I  have  already  alluded 
(p.  509)  to  the  formation  of  angular  breccias  or  agglomerates 
near  the  mouths  of  craters. 

Vost-Tertlary  voloanlo  roelui> — I  shall  now  select  examples 
of  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  of  successive  geological 
periods,  to  show  that  igneous  causes  have  ,been  in  activity 
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in  all  past  ages  of  the  world.     They  have  been  perpetually 
shifting  the  places  where  they  have  broken  out  at  the  earth's 
surface,  and  we  can  sometimes  prove  that  those  areas  which 
are  now  the  great  theatres  of  volcanic  action  were  in  a  state 
of  perfect  tranquillity  at  remote  geological  epochs,  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  places  where  at  former  periods  the  most 
violent  eruptions  took  place  at  the  surface  and  continued  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  there  has  been  an  entire  suspension  of 
igneous  action  in  historical  times,  and  even,  as  in  the  British 
IsleSy  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  antecedent  Tertiary  period. 
The  most  recent  volcanic  rocks  in  the  British  Islands  are  those 
occurring  in  the  Hebrides  and  the  North  of  Ireland,  which  from 
their  intimate  association  with  the  Secondary  strata  were  long 
supposed  to  be  of  contemporaneous  date  with  them.     But  in 
1851  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  proved  that 
a  part,  at  least,  of  these  old  lavas  were  erupted  during  the 
Miocene  Period.     Prof.  A.  Creikie  in  1865  discovered  that  none 
of  these  volcanic  rocks  are  contemporaneous  with  the  Secondary 
rocks,  but  that  they  are  all  of  subsequent,  and  probably  of 
Tertiary  age  ;  while  Mr.  Judd  has  recently  shown  that  they  are 
products  of  three  distinct  periods  of  eruption,  which  with  a 
strong  show  of  probability  may  be  correlated  with  the  Eocene, 
Miocene,  and  Pliocene  respectively,^  but  the  denudation  has 
been  such  that  no  perfect  cones  or  craters  indicating  the  exact 
points  of  eruption  have  been  preserved.     One  portion  of  the 
lavas,  tuSSf  and  trap-dikes  of  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  the  island  of 
Ischia  has  been  produced  within  the  historical  era ;  another  and 
a  far  more  considerable  part  originated  at  times  immediately 
antecedent,  when  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were  already 
inhabited  by  the  existing  testacea,  but  when  certain  species  of 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  other  quadrupeds  now  extinct,  in- 
habited Europe. 

Vesuvius. — I  have  traced  in  the  '  Principles  of  Geology '  the 
history  of  the  changes  which  the  volcanic  region  of  Campania  is 
known  to  have  undergone  during  the  last  2,000  years.  The 
aggregate  effect  of  igneous  operations  during  that  period  is  far 
from  insignificant,  comprising  as  it  does  the  formation  of  the 
modem  cone  of  Vesuvius  since  the  year  79,  and  the  production 
of  several  minor  cones  in  Ischia,  together  with  that  of  Monte 
Nuovo  in  the  year  1538.  Lava-currents  have  also  flowed  upon 
the  land  and  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea — volcanic  sand,  pumice, 
and  scoriae  have  been  showered  down  so  abundantly  that  whole 
cities  were  buried — ^tracts  of  the  sea  have  been  filled  up  or  con- 

5  Secondary  Rocks  of  Scotland,    brides.    Read  at  the  Geol.  Soc.  of 
Il.y  Ancient  Volcanos  of   the  He-    London,  Jan.  21, 1874. 
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verted  into  shoals — and  tuf  aceona  sediment  has  been  transported 
by  rivers  and  land-floods  to  the  sea.  There  are  also  proofis, 
during  the  same  recent  period,  of  a  permanent  alteration  of  the 
relative  levels  of  the  land  and  sea  in  several  places,  and  of  the 
same  tract  having,  near  Puzzuoli,  been  alternately  upheaved 
and  depressed  to  the  amount  of  more  than  20  feet.  In  con- 
nection with  these  convulsions,  there  are  found,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Baiae,  recent  tufaceous  strata,  filled  with  articles 
ftbbricated  by  the  hiuids  of  man,  and  mingled  with  marine  shells. 

It  has  also  been  stated  above  (p.  186),  that  when  we  A-r<Mnin« 
this  same  region,  it  is  foimd  to  consist  largely  of  tufaceous 
strata,  of  a  date  anterior  to  human  history  or  tradition,  which 
are  of  such  thickness  as  to  constitute  hills  from  500  to  more  than 
2,000  feet  in  height.  Some  of  these  strata  contain  marine  shells 
which  are  exclusively  of  living  species,  others  contain  a  slight 
mixture,  1  or  2  per  cent.,  of  species  not  known  as  living. 

The  ancient  part  of  Vesuvius  is  called  Somma,  and  consists 
of  the  remains  of  an  older  cone  which  appears  to  have  been 
partly  destroyed  by  explosion.  In  the  great  escarpment  which 
this  remnant  of  ihe  ancient  mountain  presents  towards  the 
modem  cone  of  Vesuvius,  there  are  many  dikes  which  are  for 
the  most  part  vertical,  and  traverse  the  inclined  beds  of  lava 
and  scorias  which  were  successively  superimposed  during  those 
eruptions  by  which  the  old  cone  was  formed.  They  project  in 
relief  several  inches,  or  sometimes  feet,  from  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  being-  extremely  compact,  and  less  destructible  than  the 
intersected  tuffs  and  porous  lavas.  In  vertical  extent  they  vary 
from  a  few  yards  to  500  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  1  to  12  feet. 
Many  of  them  cut  all  the  inclined  beds  in  the  escarpment  of 
Somma  from  top  to  bottom,  others  stop  short  before  they  ascend 
above  half-way.  In  mineral  composition  they  scarcely  differ 
from  the  lavas  of  Somma,  the  rock  consisting  of  a  base  of  leucite 
and  augite,  through  which  large  crystals  of  augite  and  some  of 
leucite  are  scattered. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  usual  parallelism  of  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  dikes,  which  correspond  almost  as  regularly 
as  the  two  opposite  faces  of  a  wall  of  masonry.  This  character 
appears  at  first  the  more  inexplicable,  when  we  consider  how 
jagged  and  uneven  are  the  rents  caused  by  earthquakes  in 
masses  of  heterogeneous  composition,  like  those  composing  the 
cone  of  Somma.  In  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  M.  Necker 
refers  us  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  account  of  an  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius in  the  year  1779,  who  records  the  following  fact : — *  The 
lavas,  when  they  either  boiled  over  the  crater,  or  broke  out 
from  the  conical  parts  of  the  volcano,  constantly  formed  channels 
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as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  art  down  the  steep  part  of 
the  moimtain  ;  and  whilst  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  continued 
their  course  in  those  channels,  which  were  sometimes  full  to  the 
brim,  and  at  other  times  more  or  less  so,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  motion. 

'  These  channels '  (says  the  same  observer), '  I  have  found  upon 
examination  after  an  eruption,  to  be  in  general  from  two  to  five 
or  six  feet  wide,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  deep.  They  were  often 
hid  from  the  sight  by  a  quantity  of  scoriae  that  had  formed 
a  crust  over  them ;  and  the  lava,  having  been  conveyed  in  a 
covered  way  for  some  yards,  came  out  fresh  again  into  an  open 
channel.  After  an  eruption,  I  have  walked  in  some  of  those 
subterraneous  or  covered  galleries,  which  were  exceedingly 
curious,  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom  hemg  worn  perfectly  smooth 
and  even  in  most  parts,  by  the  violence  of  the  currents  of  the 
red-hot  lavas  which  they  had  conveyed  for  many  weeks  succes- 
sively.' I  was  able  to  verify  this  phenomenon  in  1858,  when  a 
stream  of  lava  issued  from  a  lateral  cone.^  Now,  the  walls  of 
a  vertical  fissure,  through  which  lava  has  ascended  in  its 
way  to  a  volcanic  vent,  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  same 
erosion  as  the  sides  of  the  channels  before  adverted  to.  The 
prolonged  and  uniform  friction  of  the  heavy  fluid,  as  it  is 
forced  and  made  to  flow  upwards,  cannot  fail  to  wear  and 
smooth  down  the  surfaces  on  which  it  rubs,  and  the  intense 
heat  must  melt  all  such  masses  as  project  and  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  incandescent  fluid. 

The  rock  composing  the  dikes  both  in  the  modem  and  an- 
cient part  of  Vesuvius  is  far  more  compact  than  that  of  ordinary 
lava,  for  the  pressiure  of  a  column  of  melted  matter  in  a  fissure 
greatly  exceeds  that  in  an  ordinary  stream  of  lava  ;  and  pressure 
checks  the  expansion  of  those  gases  which  give  rise  to  vesicles 
in  lava.  There  is  a  tendency  in  almost  all  the  Yesuvian  dikes 
to  divide  into  horizontal  prisms,  a  phenomenon  in  accordance 
with  the  formation  of  vertical  columns  in  horizontal  beds  of 
lava ;  for  in  both  cases  the  divisions  which  give  rise  to  the 
prismatic  structure  are  at  right  angles  to  the  cooling  surfaces. 
(See  above,  p.  610.) 

Auvergne, — Although  the  latest  eruptions  in  Central  France 
seem  to  have  long  preceded  the  historical  era,  they  are  so  modem 
as  to  have  a  very  intimate  connection  with  the  present  super- 
ficial outline  of  the  coimtry  and  with  the  existing  valleys  and 
river-courses.  Among  a  great  number  of  cones  with  perfect 
craters,  one  called  the  Puy  de  Tartaret  sent  forth  a  lava-cur- 

*  Principlos  of  Geology,  vol.  L  p.  626. 
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rent  which  can  be  traced  up  to  its  crater  and  which  flowed  for  a 
distance  of  13  miles  along  the  bottom  of  the  present  valley  to  the 
Tillage  of  Nechers,  covering  the  alluvium  of  the  old  valley  in 
which  were  preserved  the  bones  of  an  extinct  species  of  horse, 
and  of  a  lagomys  and  other  quadrupeds  all  closely  allied  to 
recent  animals,  while  the  associated  land-sheUs  were  of  species 
now  living,  such  as  Cydodoma  elega/M,  HdixhortentU,  H,  nemoT" 
alisy  H,  Utpicidaf  and  Clausilia  rugosa.  That  the  current  whidi 
has  issued  from  the  Puy  de  Tartaret  may,  nevertheless,  be  very 
ancient  in  reference  to  the  events  of  human  history,  we  may 
conclude,  not  only  from  the  divergence  of  the  manunifearous 
fauna  from  that  of  our  day,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  Roman 
bridge  of  such  form  and  construction  as  continued  in  use  on^ 
down  to  the  fifth  century,  but  which  may  be  older,  is  now  seen  i^ 
a  place  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  St.  Nectaire.  Thia  ancient 
bridge  spans  the  river  Oouze  with  two  arches,  each  about  14 
feet  wide.  These  arches  spring  from  the  lava  of  Tartaret,  on 
both  banks,  showing  that  a  ravine  precisely  like  that  now  existing 
had  already  been  excavated  by  the  river  through  that  la?a 
thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries  ago. 

While  the  river  Couze  has  in  most  cases,  as  at  the  site  of  this 
ancient  bridge,  been  simply  able  to  cut  a  deep  channel  through 
the  lava  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  shown  to  be  columnar, 
the  same  torrent  has  in  other  places,  where  the  valley  was  con- 
tracted to  a  narrow  gorge,  had  power  to  remove  the  entire  mass 
of  basaltic  rock,  causing  for  a  short  space  a  complete  breach  of 
continuity  in  the  volcanic  current.  The  work  of  erosion  has 
been  very  slow,  as  the  basalt  is  tough  and  hard,  and  one  column 
after  another  must  have  been  undermined  and  reduced  to 
pebbles,  and  then  to  sand.  During  the  time  required  for  this 
operation,  the  perishable  cone  of  Tartaret,  occup3ring  the  lowest 
part  of  the  great  valley  descending  from  Mount  Dore  and 
damming  up  the  river  so  as  to  cause  the  Lake  of  Ohambon, 
has  stood  uninjured,  proving  that  no  great  flood  or  deluge  can 
have  passed  over  this  region  in  the  interval  between  the  eruption 
of  Tartaret  and  our  own  times. 

PvAf  de  Cdme.  —The  Puy  de  C6me  and  its  lava-current,  near 
Clermont,  may  be  mentioned  as  another  minor  volcano  of  about 
the  same  age.  This  conical  hill  rises  from  the  granitic  platform, 
at  an  angle  of  between  30^  and  40^,  to  the  height  of  more  than 
900  feet.  Its  summit  presents  two  distinct  craters,  one  of 
them  with  a  vertical  depth  of  250  feet.  A  stream  of  lava  takes 
its  rise  at  the  western  base  of  the  hill  instead  of  issuing  from 
either  crater,  and  descends  the  granitic  slope  towards  the  pre- 
sent site  of  the  town  of  Pont  Gibaud.     Thence  it  pours  in  a 
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broad  sheet  down  a  steep  declivity  iato  the  valley  of  the  Sioule, 
filling  the  ancient  river-channel  for  the  distance  of  more  than  a 
mile.  The  Sioule,  thus  dispossessed  of  its  bed,  has  worked  out 
a  fresh  one  between  the  lava  and  the  granite  of  its  western 
bank  ;  and  the  excavation  has  disclosed,  in  one  spot,  a  wall  of 
columnar  basalt  about  50  feet  high.^ 

The  excavation  of  the  ravine  is  still  in  progress,  every  winter 
some  columns  of  basalt  being  undermined  and  carried  down  the 
channel  of  the  river,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles  rolled  to 
sand  and  pebbles.  Meanwhile  the  cone  of  06me  remains  un- 
impaired, its  loose  materials  being  protected  by  a  dense  vege- 
tation, and  the  hill  standing  on  a  ridge  not  commanded  by  any 
higher  groimd,  so  that  no  floods  of  rain-water  can  descend  upon 
it.  There  is  practically  no  end  to  the  waste  which  the  hard 
basalt  may  undergo  in  future,  if  the  physical  geography  of  the 
country  continue  unchanged,  no  limit  to  the  number  of  years 
during  which  the  heap  of  incoherent  and  transportable  materials 
called  the  Puy  de  C6me  may  remain  in  an  almost  stationary 
condition. 

Puy  de  Parimi, — ThjB  brim  of  the  crater  of  the  Puy  de  Pariou, 
near  Clermont,  is  so  sharp,  and  has  been  so  little  blimted  by 
time,  that  it  scarcely  affords  room  to  stand  upon.  This  and 
other  cones  in  an  equally  remarkable  state  of  rutegrity  have 
stood,  I  conceive,  uninjured,  not  m  spite  of  their  loose  porous 
nature,  as  might  at  flrst  be  naturally  supposed,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  No  rills  can  collect  where  all  the  rain  is  instantly 
absorbed  by  the  sand  and  scoriae,  as  is  remarkably  the  case  on 
Etna  ;  and  nothing  but  a  waterspout  breaking  directly  upon  the 
Puy  de  Pariou  could  carry  away  a  portion  of  the  hill,  so  long  as 
it  is  not  rent  or  engulphed  by  earthquakes.^ 

irewer  Pliocene  Toloanlo  rocks. — The  more  ancient  por- 
tion of  Vesuvius  and  Etna  originated  at  the  close  of  the  Newer 
Pliocene  period,  when  less  than  ten,  sometimes  only  one,  in  a 
hundred  of  the  shells  diflered  from  those  now  living.  In  the 
case  of  Etna,  it  was  before  stated  (p.  186)  that  Pleistocene 
formations  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Catania,  while  the 
oldest  lavas  of  the  great  volcano  are  Pliocene.  These  last  are 
seen  associated  with  sedimentary  deposits  at  Trezza  and  other 
places  on  the  southern  and  eastern  flanks  of  the  great  cone. 

Cyclopean  Islcmds, — The  Cyclopean  Islands,  called  by  the  Sici- 
lians Dei  Faraglioni,  in  the  sea-cliffs  of  which  these  beds  of  clay, 

*  Scrope*s  Central  France,  p.  60,  the  Velay  or  Haute  Loire,  about  60 
and  plate.  miles  S.£.  of  Clermont,  there  are 

^  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  (Anti-    proofs  of  the  eruptions  having  reached 
quity  of  Man,  4th  ed.,  1873,  p.  288)    down  to  the  human,  thpugh  oat  \x^ 
tnat  in  the  neighbouring  district  of    the  historical  i^xv^ 

A  A 
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kvft,  and  tuff  are  laid  open  to  view,  are  litnated  in  the  Bv^  of 
Ttoa»,  nnd  may  be  r^arded  as  the  extremity  of  a  promoiitoi; 
■erered  from  the  mainland.  Here  numeroiu  proofs  are  seen 
of  mbmarine  eruptiona,  by  which  tlie  argUlaoeoiiB  and  sandy 
itrata  were  invaded  and  cut  through,  and  tofaoeoua  breodai 
formed.  Enclosed  in  these  brecciaj)  are  many  angnlar  and 
hardened  fragmeats  of  laminated  clay  in  different  Bta,tes  of 
alteration  by  heat,  and  intermixed  with  voloanic  sands. 

The  loftiest  of  the  Cyclopean  islets,  or  rather  rooks,  is  abont 
200  feet  in  height,  the  summit  being  formed  of  a  mass  of  stra- 
ti&ed  day,  the  laminte  of  which  are  oocasiooally  anbdirided  I^ 
thin  arenaceous  layers.  These  strata  dip  to  the  N.W.,  and 
ZMt  (HI  a  mass  of  oolnmnar  lava  (see  fig    604)  in  which  tha  tops 


of  the  pillars  are  weathered,  and  so  toimded  as  to  be  often 
hemispherical.  In  some  places  in  the  adjoining  and  largest 
ialet  of  the  group,  which  lies  to  the  north-eastward  of  that 
represented  in  the  drawing  (fig.  604),  the  overlying  olay  has 
been  greatly  altered  and  hardened  by  the  igneous  rock,  and 
occasionally  contorted  in  the  moat  extraordinary  manner ;  yet 
the  lamination  has  not  been  obliterated,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
rendered  much  more  conspicuous,  by  the  indurating  process. 

In  the  woodcut  (Sg.  605),  I  have  represented  a  portion  of 
the  altered  rock,  a  few  feet  square,  where  the  alternating  thin 
laminie  of  sand  and  clay  are  contorted  in  a  manner  often  ob- 
serred  in  ancient  metamorphic  schists.  A  great  fissure,  running 
frmn  east  to  west,  nearly  divides  this  larger  island  into  two 
parts,  and  lays  open  its  internal  structure.     In  tho  seotuMi 
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thus  extiibited,  a  dike  of  lava  u  Been,  first  cutting  through  an 
older  maas  of  lava,  and  then  penetrating  the  superincumbent 
tertiary  strata.    In  one  place  the  lava  ramifies  and  terminates 

in  thin  veins,  from  a  few  feet  to  a  few  inches  in  thickness  (see 
fig.  606).     The  arenaceous  laminEe  are  much  hardened  at  the 
Fig  eos 


pliacsns  ■tiBt&  InvBdtd  b] 
Cyclopi  (horiioDtsl  B«tlcm). 

e.  rbe  Bsme  ulteied. 

point  of  contact,  and  the  clajs  are  converted  into  siliceous 
schist.  In  this  island  the  altered  rocks  assume  a  honeycomb 
stnictiu^  on  their  weathered  surface,  singularly  contrasted  with 
the  smooth  and  even  outline  which  the  same  beds  present  in 
their  usual  soft  and  yielding  state. 

IHkea  of  Palagoma. — Dikes  of  vesicolat  and  amygdaloidsl 
lava  are  also  seen  traversing  marine  tuff  or  peperino,  west  of 
Falagonia,  some  of  the  pores  of  the  lava  being  empt;,  while 
others  are  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime.  In  such  cases  we  may 
suppose  the  tuff  to  have  resulted  from  showers  of  volcanio 
sand  and  scorife,  together  with  fragments  of  limestone,  thrown 
out  by  a  submarine  explosion  similar  to  that  which  gave  rise  to, 
Graham  Island  in  1831.  When  the  mass  was,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, consolidated,  it  may  have  been  rent  open,  so  that  the  lava 
ascended  through  fissures,  the  walls  of  which  were  perfectly 
even  and  parallel.  In  one  case  after  the  nielted  matter  that 
filled  the  rent  (fig.  607)  had  cooled  down,  it  must  have  been 
fractured  and  shifted  horizontally  by  a  lateral  movement. 

In  the  second  figure  (fig.  60S),  the  lava  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vein,'vhich  forced  its  way  through  tin  -yv^iecGan.   ~^^ 
Aa3 
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is  highly  probable  that  similar  appearances  would  be  seen^  if  we 
could  examine  the  floor  of  the  sea  in  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 


Fig.  607. 


Fig.  608. 
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Ground-plan  of  dikes  near  Falagonia. 

a.  Lava,    h,  Peperino,  consisting  of  volcanic  sand,  mixed  with  fragments 

of  lava  and  limestone. 

ranean  where  the  waves  have  recently  washed  away  the  new 
volcanic  island ;  for  when  a  superincumbent  mass  of  ejecfced 
fragments  has  been  removed  by  denudation,  we  may  expect  to 
see  sections  of  dikes  traversing  tuff,  or,  in  other  words,  sections 
of  the  channels  of  communication  by  which  the  subterranean 
lavas  reached  the  surface. 

Made,vra, — Although  the  more  ancient  portion  of  the  volcanic 
eruptions  by  which  the  island  of  Madeira  and  the  neighbouring 
one  of  Porto  Santo  were  built  up,  occurred,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  in  the  Upper  Miocene  period,  a  still  larger  part  of  the 
island  is  of  Pliocene  date.  That  the  latest  outbreaks  belonged 
to  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  I  infer  from  the  close  affinity  to 
the  present  flora  of  Madeira  of  the  fossil  plants  preserved  in  a 
leaf -bed  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island.  These  fossils, 
associated  with  some  lignite  in  the  ravine  of  the  river  San 
Jorge,  can  none  of  them  be  proved  to  be  of  extinct  species,  but 
their  antiquity  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  considera- 
tions. Firstly — The  leaf -bed,  discovered  by  Mr.  Hartung  and 
myself  in  1853,  at  the  height  of  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  crops  out  at  the  base  of  a  cliff  formed  by  the  erosion  of 
a  gorge,  cut  through  alternating  layers  of  basalt  and  scoriss, 
the  product  of  a  vast  succession  of  eruptions  of  unknown  date, 
piled  up  to  a  thickness  of  1,000  feet,  and  which  were  all  poured 
out  after  the  plants,  of  which  about  20  species  have  been  recog- 
nised, flourished  in  Madeira.  These  lavas  are  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  about  15°  to  the  north,  and  came  down  from  the  great 
central  region  of  eruption.  Their  accumulation  implies  a  long 
period  of  intermittent  volcanic  action,  subsequently  to  which 
tbe  rayine  of  San  Jorge  was  hollowed  out.    Secondly — Some 
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few  of  the  plants,  though  perhaps  all  of  Hving  genera,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  species  not  now  existing  in  the  island.  They 
have  been  described  by  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  and  Professor 
Heer,  and  the  former  first  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  leaves 
are  of  the  laurel  type  and  analogous  to  those  now  flourishing  in 
the  modern  forests  of  Madeira.  He  also  recognised  among  them 
the  leaves  of  Woodwa/rdia  radicanSf  and  Dcmdlia  Ccmomensisy 
ferns  now  abundant  in  Madeira.  Thirdly — ^The  great  age  of 
this  leaf -bed  of  San  Jorge,  which  was  perhaps  originally  formed 
in  the  crater  of  some  ancient  volcanic  cone  afterwards  buried 
under  lava,  is  proved  by  its  belonging  to  a  part  of  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Madeira,  which,  after  the  close  of  the  igneous 
eruptions,  became  covered  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Cani9al 
with  blown  sand  in  which  a  vast  number  of  land  shells  were 
buried.  These  fossil  shells  belonged  to  no  less  than  36  species, 
among  which  are  many  now  extremely  rare  in  the  island,  and 
others,  about  5  per  cent.,  extinct  or  unknown  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Several  of  these  of  the  genus  Helix  are  conspicuous 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  forms,  others  from  their  large 
dimensions.  The  geographical  configuration  of  fche  country  shows 
that  this  shell-bed  is  considerably  more  modem  than  the  leaf- 
bed  ;  it  must  therefore  be  referred  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  this  period  given  in  a  former  chapter 
(p.  120). 

Older  Pliocene  Period. — Italy. — In  Tuscany,  as  at  Radi- 
cofani,  Viterbo,  and  Aquapendente,  and  in  the  Campagna  di 
Boma,  submarine  volcanic  tufis  are  interstratified  with  the 
Older  Pliocene  strata  of  the  Subapennine  hills  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  products  of  eruptions 
which  occurred  when  the  shelly  marls  and  sands  of  the  Sub- 
apennine hills  were  in  the  course  of  deposition.  This  opinion  I 
expressed  ^  after  my  visit  to  Italy  in  1828,  and  it  was  confirmed 
in  1850  by  the  arguments  adduced  by  Sir  £*.  Murchison  in 
favour  of  the  submarine  origin  of  the  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks 
of  Italy.  ^  These  rocks  are  well  known  to  rest  conformably  on 
the  Subapennine  marls,  even  as  far  south  as  Monte  Mario  in 
the  suburbs  of  Rome.  On  the  exact  age  of  the  deposits  of 
Monte  Mario  new  light  has  recently  been  thrown  by  a  careful 
study  of  their  marine  fossil  shells,  undertaken  by  MM.  Rayneval, 
Vanden  Hecke,  and  Ponzi.  They  have  compared  no  less  than 
160  species  with  the  shells  of  the  Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk,  so 
well  described  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood  ;  and  the  specific  agreement 

7  See  Ist  edit,  of  Principles  of  Geo-    chap.  xxxi. 
logy,  vol.  iii.  chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv.         °  Quart.  Geol.  Joorn.,  nc>V.nv.^. 
1633 ;  and  former  edits,  of  this  work,    281. 
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between  the  British  and  Italian  fossils  is  so  great,  if  we  make 
due  allowance  for  geographical  distance  and  the  difference  of 
latitude,  that  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  referring  both  to 
the  same  period,  or  to  the  Older  Pliocene  of  this  work.  It  is 
highly  probable  that,  between  the  oldest  trachytes  of  Tuscany 
and  the  newest  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  a  series 
of  volcanic  products  might  be  detected  of  every  s^q  from  the 
Older  Pliocene  to  the  historical  epoch. 

Pliocene  Volcanos  of  the  Eifel. — Some  of  the  most  perfect 
cones  and  craters  in  Europe,  not  even  excepting  those  of 
the  district  round  Vesuvius,  may  be  seen  on  the  left  or 
west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near  Bonn  and  Andemach.  They 
exhibit  characters  distinct  from  any  which  I  have  observed 
elsewhere,  owing  to  the  large  part  which  the  escape  of  aqueous 
vapour  has  played  in  the  eruptions  and  the  small  quantities  of 
lava  emitted.  The  fundamental  rocks  of  the  district  are  grey 
and  red  sandstones  and  shales,  with  some  associated  limestones, 
replete  with  fossils  of  the  Devonian  or  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
group.  The  volcanos  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  these  inclined 
strata,  and  when  the  present  systems  of  hiUs  and  valleys  had 
already  been  formed.  The  eruptions  occurred  sometimes  at  the 
bottom  of  deep  valleys,  sometimes  on  the  summit  of  hills,  and 
frequently  on  intervening  platforms.  In  travelling  through 
this  district  we  often  come  upon  them  most  unexpectedly,  and 
may  find  ourselves  on  the  very  edge  of  a  crater  before  we  had 
been  led  to  suspect  that  we  were  approaching  the  site  of  any 
igneous  outburst.  Thus,  for  example,  on  arriving  at  the 
village  of  Gemund,  immediately  south  of  Daun,  we  leave  the 
stream,  which  flows  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley  in  which 
strata  of  sandstone  and  shale  crop  out.  We  then  climb  a  steep 
hill,  on  the  surface  of  which  we  see  the  edges  of  the  same 
strata  dipping  inwards  towards  the  mountain.  When  we  have 
ascended  to  a  considerable  height,  we  see  fragments  of  scoriss 
sparingly  scattered  07er  the  surface  ;  until,  at  length,  on  reach- 
ing the  summit,  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  a 
ta/my  or  deep  circular  lake-basin  called  the  Gemunder  Maar. 
In  it  we  recognise  the  ordinary  form  of  a  crater,  for  which  we 
have  been  prepared  by  the  occurrence  of  scoriae  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  But  on  examining  the  walls  of  the 
crater  we  find  precipices  of  sandstone  and  shale  which  exhibit 
no  signs  of  the  action  of  heat ;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  those 
beds  of  lava  and  scorise,  dipping  outwards  on  every  side,  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  characteristic  of  vol- 
canic vents.  As  we  proceed,  however,  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake,  we  find  a  considerable  quantity  of  scoriae  and  some 
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lava,  and  see  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil  sparkling  with  vol- 
canic sand,  and  strewed  with  ejected  fragments  of  half-fused 
shale,  which  preserves  its  laminated  texture  in  the  interior, 
while  it  has  a  vitrified  or  scoriform  coating. 

Other  crater-lakes  of  circular  or  oval  form,  and  hollowed 
out  of  similar  ancient  strata,  occur  in  the  Upper  Eifel,  where 
copious  aeriform  discharges  have  taken  place,  throwing  out  vast 
heaps  of  pulverised  shale  into  the  air.  I  know  of  no  other  ex- 
tinct volcanos  where  gaseous  explosions  of  such  magnitude  have 
been  attended  by  the  emission  of  so  small  a  quantity  of  lava. 
Yet  I  looked  in  vain  in  the  Eifel  for  any  appearances  which 
could  lend  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  sudden  rushing 
out  'of  such  enormous  volumes  of  gas  had  ever  lifted  up  the 
stratified  rocks  immediately  around  the  vent,  so  as  to  form 
conical  masses,  having  their  strata  dipping  outwards  on  all  sides 
from  a  centrsd  axis,  as  is  assumed  in  the  theory  of  elevation 
craters,  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter. 

I  have  already  given  (p.  512,  fig.  596)  an  example  in  the 
Eifel  of  a  small  stream  of  lava  which  issued  from  one  of  the 
craters  of  that  district  at  Bertrich-Baden.  It  shows  that  when 
some  of  these  volcanos  were  in  action  the  valleys  had  already 
been  eroded  to  their  present  depth. 

Trass, — Thetufaceous  alluvium  called  trass,  which  has  covered 
large  areas  in  the  Eifel,  and  choked  up  some  valleys  now  par- 
tially r£-excavated,  is  unstratified.  Its  base  consists  almost 
entirely  of  pumice,  in  which  are  included  fragments  of  basalt, 
and  other  lavas,  pieces  of  burnt  shale,  slate,  and  sandstone,  and 
numerous  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  If,  as  is  probable,  this 
trass  was  formed  during  the  period  of  volcanic  eruptions,  it  may 
have  originated  in  the  manner  of  the  moya  of  the  Andes. 

We  may  easily  conceive  that  a  similar  mass  might  now  be 
produced,  if  a  copious  evolution  of  gases  should  occur  in  one  of 
the  lake-basins.  If  a  breach  should  be  made  in  the  side  of  the 
cone,  the  flood  would  sweep  away  great  heaps  of  ejected  frag- 
ments of  shale  and  sandstone,  which  would  be  borne  down  into 
the  adjoining  valleys.  Forests  might  be  torn  up  by  such  a  flood, 
and  thus  the  occurrence  of  the  numerous  trunks  of  trees  dis- 
persed irregularly  through  the  trass  can  be  explained.  The 
manner  in  which  this  trass  conforms  to  the  shape  of  the  present 
valleys  implies  its  comparatively  modern  origin,  probably  one 
dating  no  further  back  than  the  Pliocene  period. 
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AGE  OP  VOLCANIC  ROCKS — continv^ed. 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Upper  Miocene  Period — Madeira — Grand  Canary- 
Azores — Lower  Miocene  Volcanic  rocks — Isle  of  MuU — Stafifa  and 
Antrim — ^The  Eifel — Upper  and  Lower  Miocene  Volcanic  rocks  of  Au- 
vergne — Hill  of  Gergovia — Eocene  Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Hebrides — Of 
Monte  Bolca — ^Trap  of  Cretaceous  period — Oolitic  Period — ^Triassic  Period 
— Permian  Period — Carboniferous  Period — Erect  trees  buried  in  Volcanic 
Ash  in  the  Island  of  Arran — Old  Red  Sandstone  Period — Silurian  Period 
— Cambrian  Period — ^Laurentian  Volcanic  rocks. 

▼oleanio  rooks  of  tbe  Vpper  Miooene  Period* — Madeira,^' 
The  greater  part  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Madeira,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  p.  532,  belong  to  the  Pliocene  period,  but  the 
most  ancient  of  them  are  of  Upper  Miocene  date,  as  shown  by 
the  fossil  shells  included  in  the  marine  tu£fs  which  have  been 
upraised  at  San  Vicente  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  to 
the  height  of  1,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  similar 
marine  and  volcanic  formation  constitutes  the  fundamental 
portion  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Porto  Santo,  forty  miles 
distant  from  Madeira,  and  is  there  elevated  to  an  equal  height, 
and  covered,  as  in  Madeira,  with  lavas  of  sub-aerial  origin. 

The  largest  nimiber  of  fossils  have  been  collected  from  the 
tuffs  and  conglomerates  and  some  beds  of  limestone  in  the 
island  of  Baixo,  off  the  southern  extremity  of  Porto  Santo. 
They  amount  in  this  single  locality  to  more  than  sixty  in  number, 
of  which  about  fifty  are  mollusca,  but  many  of  these  are  only 
casts.  Some  of  the  shells  probably  lived  on  the  spot  during  the 
intervals  between-  eruptions,  and  some  may  have  been  cast  up 
into  the  water  or  air  together  with  muddy  ejections,  and,  falling 
down  again,  have  been  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
hollows  in  some  of  the  fragments  of  vesicular  lava,  of  which  the 
breccias  and  conglomerates  are  composed,  are  partially  filled 
with  calc-sinter,  being  thus  half  converted  into  amygdaloids. 
Among  the  fossil  shells  common  to  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo, 
large  cones,  strombs,  and  cowries  are  conspicuous  among  the 
univalves,  and  Ca/rdmmj  Spondyhis,  and  Lithodom'ns  among  the 
lamellibranchiate  bivalves,  and  among  the  Eclvinodeii'ms  the  large 
C^jpeaster  called  C.  altiis,  an  Qxtiivct  European  Miocene  fossil. 
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The  largest  list  of  fossils  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Karl 
Mayer,  in  Hartung's  *  Madeira  ; '  but  in  the  collection  made  by 
myself,  and  in  a  still  larger  one  formed  by  Mr.  J.  Yate  Johnson, 
several  remarkable  forms  not  in  Mayer's  list  occur,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Pholadomya,  and  a  large  Terehra,  Mr.  Johnson  also 
found  a  fine  specimen  of  Nautilvs  (AtuHa)  ziczac  (fig.  210, 
p.  248),  a  well-known  Falunian  and  Eocene  fossil  of  Europe  ; 
and  in  the  same  volcanic  tuff  of  Baixo,  the  Echinoderm  Brissus 
ScillcB,  a  living  Mediterranean  species,  found  fossil  in  the 
Miocene  strata  of  Malta.  Mr.  Mayer  identifies  one-third  of 
the  Madeira  shells  with  known  European  Miocene  (or  Falunian) 
forms.  The  huge  Strombus  of  San  Vicente  and  Porto  Santo, 
S.  ItalicuSy  is  an  extinct  shell  of  the  Subapennine  or  Older  Plio- 
cene formations.  The  mollusca  already  obtained  from  various 
localities  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  are  not  less  than  one 
hundred  in  number,  and,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  S.  P. 
Woodward,  rather  more  than  a  third  are  of  species  still  living, 
but  many  of  these  are  not  now  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
sea. 

It  has  been  remarked  (p.  194)  that  in  the  Older  Pliocene  and 
Upper  Miocene  deposits  of  Europe,  many  forms  occur  of  a  more 
southern  aspect  than  those  now  inhabiting  the  nearest  sea.  In 
like  manner  the  fossil  corals,  or  Zoantharia,  six  in  number, 
which  I  obtained  from  Madeira,  of  the  genera  JLa^oea,  ScMrcvmda, 
Hydnophora,  were  pronounced  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  to  be  forms 
foreign  to  the  adjacent  coasts,  and  agreeing  with  the  fauna  of  a 
sea  warmer  than  that  now  separating  Madeira  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  African  coast.  We  learn,  indeed,  from  the  observa- 
tions made  in  1859,  by  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Lowe,  that  more  than 
one-half,  or  fifty-three  in  ninety,  of  the  marine  mollusca  col- 
lected by  him  from  the  sandy  beach  of  Mogador  are  common 
British  species,  although  Mogador  is  18^  degrees  south  of  the 
nearest  shores  of  England.  The  living  shells  of  Madeira  and 
Porto  Santo  are  in  like  manner  those  of  a  temperate  climate, 
although  in  great  part  differing  specifically  from  those  of 
Mogador.  ^ 

Grand  Canary, — In  the  Canaries,^  especially  in  the  Grand 
Canary,  the  same  marine  Upper  Miocene  formation  is  found. 
Stratified  tuffs,  with  intercalated  conglomerates  and  lavas,  are 
there  seen  in  nearly  horizontal  layers  in  sea-cliffs  about  300  feet 
high,  near  Las  Palmas.  Mr.  Hartung  and  I  were  unable  to  find 
marine  shells  in  these  tuffs  at  a  greater  elevation  than  400  feet 

^  Linneau  Proceedings  ;  Zoology,    the  volcanic  island  of  Palma,  one  of 
1860.  the  Canary  Islanjda^  ^k»^^<&\£kR:Q^  v& 

2  For  a  complete  description  of    (jcoology,  l%^b,^.^''lV. 
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above  the  sea  ;  but  as  the  deposit  to  which  they  belong  reaches 
to  the  height  of  1,100  feet  or  more  in  the  interior,  we  conceive 
that  an  upheaval  of  at  least  that  amount  has  taken  place.  The 
Clypeaster  altus,  8pondykv8  gcRderopxis,  PectunctUus  pUosiis,  Car- 
dita  calymlataj  and  several  other  shells,  serve  to  identify  this 
formation  with  that  of  the  Madeiras,  and  AnciUaria  glandifor- 
mia,' which  is  not  rare,  and  some  other  fossils,  remind  us  of  the 
faluns  of  Touraine. 

The  sixty-two  Miocene  species  which  I  collected  in  the  Grand 
Canary  were  referred,  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  to  forty- 
seven  genera,  ten  of  which  are  no  longer  represented  in  the 
neighbouring  sea,  namely  Corhis,  an  African  form,  HirmiteSy  now 
living  in  Oregon,  Theddmm  (T.  MedUerrcmeuniy  identical  with 
the  Miocene  fossU  of  St.  Juvat,  in  Brittany),  CahfpiroMy  JSip- 
ponvyx,  Neritay  Erato  f  OlvmyAnciMa/iria,  and  Fasciola/na, 

These  tuSa  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Grand  Canary,  con- 
taining the  Upper  Miocene  shells,  appear  to  be  about  the  same 
age  as  the  most  ancient  volcanic  rocks  of  the  island.  Over  the 
marine  lavas  and  tuffs  trachytic  and  basaltic  products  of  subaerial 
volcanic  origin,  between  4,000  and  5,000  feet  in  thickness,  have 
been  piled,  the  central  parts  of  the  Grand  Canary  reaching  the 
height  of  about  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  large 
portion  of  this  mass  is  of  Pliocene  date,  and  some  of  the  latest 
lavas  have  been  poured  out  since  the  time  when  the  valleys 
were  already  excavated  to  within  a  few  feet  of  their  present 
depth. 

On  the  whole  the  rocks  of  the  Grand  Canary,  an  island  of 
a  nearly  circular  shape,  and  6^  geographical  miles  diameter, 
exhibit  proofs  of  a  long  series  of  eruptions  beginning  like  those 
of  Madeira,  Porto  Santo,  and  the  Azores,  in  the  Upper  Miocene 
period,  and  continued  to  the  Pleistocene  Period.  The  building 
up  of  the  Grand  Canary  by  subaerial  eruptions,  several  thousand 
feet  thick,  went  on  simultaneously  with  the  gradual  upheaval  of 
the  earliest  products  of  submarine  eruptions,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Pliocene  marine  strata  of  the  oldest  parts  of  Vesuvius 
and  Etna  have  been  upraised  during  eruptions  of  Post-tertiary 
date. 

In  proof  that  movements  of  elevation  have  actually  con- 
tinued down  to  Post-tertiary  times,  I  may  remark  that  I  found 
raised  beaches  containing  shells  of  the  Recent  Period  in  the 
Grand  Canary,  Teneriffe,  and  Porto  Santo.  The  most  remark- 
able raised  beach  which  I  observed  in  the  Grand  Canary,  in  the 
study  of  which  I  was  assisted  by  Don  Pedro  Maffiotte,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island  at  San  Oatalina^ 
about  a  quarter  oi  a  nnlo  ixox^  ol  Iaa  Polxnas.    It  intervenes 
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between  the  base  of  the  high  cliff  formed  of  the  tufis  with  Mio- 
cene shells  and  the  sea  shore.  From  this  beach;  at  an  elevation 
of  twenty-five  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  160  feet  from  the  present  shore,  I  obtained  more  than 
fifty  species  of  living  marine  shells.  Many  of  them,  according 
to  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  are  no  longer  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
tiguous sea,  as,  for  example,  Strombus  huboniusy  which  is  stiU 
living  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Cerithium  procerumf  found 
at  Mozambique ;  others  are  Mediterranean  species,  as  Fecten 
JacohcRus  and  P.  polymorphus.  Some  of  these  testacea,  such  as 
Cardita  squamosa,  are  inhabitants  of  deep  water,  and  the 
deposit  on  the  whole  seems  to  indicate  a  depth  of  water  ex- 
ceeding a  hundred  feet. 

Azores. — In  the  island  of  St.  Mary's,  one  of  the  Azores, 
marine  fossil  shells  have  long  been  known.  They  are  found  on 
the  north-east  coast  on  a  small  projecting  promontory  called 
Ponta  do  Papagaio  (or  Point  Parrot),  chiefly  in  a  limestone 
about  20  feet  thick,  which  rests  upon,  and  is  again  covered  by, 
basaltic  lavas,  scorisB,  and  conglomerates.  The  pebbles  in  the 
conglomerate  are  cemented  together  with  carbonate  of  lime. 

Mr.  Hartung,  in  his  account  of  the  Azores,  published  in 
1860,  describes  twenty-three  shells  from  St.  Mary's,'  of 
which  eight  perhaps  are  identical  with  living  species,  and 
twelve  are  with  more  or  less  certainty  referred  to  European 
Tertiary  forms,  chiefly  Upper  Miocene.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  abundant  of  the  new  species,  Ca/rdiv/m 
Hartfmgi,  not  known  as  fossil  in  Europe,  is  very  common  in 
Porto  Santo  and  Baixo,  and  serves  to  connect  the  Miocene 
fauna  of  the  Azores  and  the  Madeiras.  In  some  of  the  Azores, 
as  well  as  in  the  Canary  Islands,  the  volcanic  fires  are  not  yet 
extinct,  as  the  recorded  eruptions  of  Lanzerote,  Tenerifie, 
Palma,  St.  Michael's,  and  others  attest.  The  late  soundings 
(1873)  of  H.M.S.  Challenger  have  shown  the  Azores,  Canaries, 
Cape  de  Yerde  Islands,  &c.,  to  be  merely  the  highest  summits 
of  a  great  submerged  mountain  ridge,  comparable  with  the 
Andes  of  South  America  both  in  extent  and  altitude,  as  well 
as  in  the  volcanic  character  of  many  of  its  most  elevated  peaks. 

Xiower  Miocene  voloanio  rooks. — Isle  of  Mull  a/nd  Ani/rvm, 
— I  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  account  already  given  (p.  230)  of 
leaf -beds  at  Ardtun,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull  in  the  Hebrides,  which 
bear  a  relation  to  the  associated  volcanic  rocks  of  Lower 
Miocene  date  analogous  to  that  which  the  Madeira  leaf-bed, 
above  described  (p.  532),  bears  to  the  Pliocene  lavas  of  that 

5  Hartung,  Die  Azoren,  1860 ;  also  Insel  Gtwv  CjMi'Bin».,"^«j^ssct^^v^^ 
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island.  At  Ballypalidy  and  Shane's  Castle  in  the  County  of 
Antrim,  similar  plants  of  Miocene  species  have  been  found  in 
beds  intercalated  with  the  basalts ;  and  both  in  Antrim  and 
Mull  the  basalts  are  seen  to  lie  unconformably  upon  the 
highest  strata  of  the  Chalk.  The  Miocene  basaltic  lavas  con- 
stitute great  plateaux,  which  must  originally  have  covered 
many  thousands  of  square  miles,  though  now  broken  up  by 
denudation  into  a  nimiber  of  disconnected  fragments  ;  the  lavas 
are  often  piled  upon  one  another  to  a  thickness  of  more  than 
2,000  feet.^  The  interesting  features  displayed  by  these  basalts 
at  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Antrim  and  at  Fingid's  Cave  in  the 
Isle  of  Staffa  are  too  well  known  to  require  description. 

The  EifeL — A  large  portion  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  the  Eif el  are  coeval  with  the  Lower  Miocene 
deposits  to  which  most  of  the  '  Brown-Coal '  of  Germany 
belongs.  The  Tertiary  strata  of  that  age  are  seen  on  both 
sides  of  the  Bhine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bonn,  resting  un- 
conformably on  highly  inclined  and  vertical  strata  of  Silurian 
and  Devonian  rocks.  The  Brown-Coal  formation  of  that 
region  consists  of  beds  of  loose  sand,  sandstone,  and  con- 
glomerate, clay  with  nodules  of  clay-ironstone,  and  occasionally 
silex.  Layers  of  light  brown,  and  sometimes  black  lignite  are 
interstratified  with  the  clays  and  sands,  and  often  irregularly 
diffused  through  them.  They  contain  nimierous  impressions  of 
leaves  and  stems  of  trees,  and  are  extensively  worked  for  fuel, 
whence  the  name  of  the  formation.  In  several  places,  layers  of 
trachytic  tuff  are  interstratified,  and  in  these  tufOs  are  leaves  of 
plants  identical  with  those  foimd  in  the  brown-coal,  showing 
that,  during  the  period  of  the  accumulation  of  the  latter^  some 
volcanic  products  were  ejected.  The  igneous  rocks  of  the 
Westerwald,  and  of  the  mountains  called  the  Siebengebirge, 
consist  partly  of  basaltic  and  partly  of  trachytic  lavas,  tibe 
latter  being  in  general  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  trachyte,  some  of  which  are  highly  crystal- 
line, resembling  a  coarse-grained  granite,  with  large  separate 
crystals  of  felspar.     Trachytic  tuff  is  also  very  abundant. 

M.  Von  Dechen,  in  his  work  on  the  Siebengebirge,^  has 
given  a  copious  list  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  remains  of  the 
fresh-water  strata  associated  with  the  brown-coal  of  that  part  of 
Germany.  Plants  of  the  genera  Flabellariay  Ceanothus,  and 
Daphnogene,  including  D.  cirmamomifolia  (fig.  158,  p.  221), 
occur  in  these  beds,  with  nearly  150  other  plants.  The  fishes 
of  the  brown-coal  near  Bonn  are  foimd  in  a  bituminous  shale, 

*  Jndd,  *  Ancient  Yolcanos  of  the         <^  Geognost.  Beschreib.  des  Sieben- 
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called  paper-coal,  from  being  divisible  into  extremely  thin 
leaves.  The  individuals  are  very  numerous  ;  but  they  appear 
to  belong  to  a  small  number  of  species,  some  of  which  were 
referred  by  Agassiz  to  the  genera  Leuciscua^  AspwjS,  and  Perca, 
The  remains  of  frogs  also,  of  extinct  species,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  paper-coal ;  and  a  complete  series  may  be  seen 
in  the  Museum  at  Bonn,  from  the  most  imperfect  state  of  the 
tadpole  to  that  of  the  full-grown  animal.  With  these  a  sala- 
mander, scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  recent  species,  has 
been  found,  and  the  remains  of  many  insects. 

Vpper  and  &ower  HKiooene  voloanio  rooks  of  Anvergne, 
— The  extinct  volcanos  of  Auvergne  and  Oantal  in  Central 
France,  seem  to  have  commenced  their  eruptions  in  the  Lower 
Miocene  period,  but  to  have  been  most  active  during  the  Upper 
Miocene  and  Pliocene  eras.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
grand  succession  of  events,  of  which  there  is  evidence  in  Au- 
vergne since  the  last  retreat  of  the  sea  (see  p.  527). 

The  earliest  monuments  of  the  Tertiary  period  in  that  region 
are  lacustrine  deposits  of  great  thickness,  in  the  lowest  con- 
glomerates of  which  are  rounded  pebbles  of  quartz,  mica-schist, 
granite,  and  other  non-volcanic  rocks,  without  the  slightest 
intermixture  of  igneous  products.  To  these  conglomerates  suc- 
ceed argillaceous  and  calcareous  marls  and  limestones,  contaLu- 
ing  Lower  Miocene  shells  and  bones  of  mammalia,  the  higher 
beds  of  which  sometimes  alternate  with  volcanic  tuff  of  con- 
temporaneous origin.  After  the  filling  up  or  drainage  of  the 
ancient  lakes,  huge  piles  of  trachjrtic  and  basaltic  rocks,  with 
volcanic  breccias,  accumulated  to  a  thickness  of  several  thou- 
sand feet,  and  were  superimposed  upon  granite,  or  the  con- 
tiguous lacustrine  strata.  The  greater  portion  of  these  igneous 
rocks  appear  to  have  originated  during  the  Upper  Miocene  and 
Pliocene  periods ;  and  extinct  quadrupeds  of  those  eras,  belong- 
ing to  the  genera  Mastodon,  Ehinoceros,  and  others,  were 
buried  in  ashes  and  beds  of  alluvial  sand  and  gravel,  which  owe 
their  preservation  to  overspreading  sheets  of  lava. 

In  Auvergne,  the  most  ancient  and  conspicuous  of  the  vol- 
canic masses  is  Mont  Dore,  which  rests  immediately  on  the 
granitic  rocks  standing  apart  from  the  freshwater  strata.  This 
great  mountain  rises  suddenly  to  the  height  of  several  thousand 
feet  above  the  surrounding  platform,  and  retains  the  shape  of  a 
flattened  and  somewhat  irregtdar  cone,  the  slope  of  which  is 
gradually  lost  in  the  high  plain  around.  This  cone  is  com- 
posed of  layers  of  scoriae,  pumice-stones,  and  their  fine  detritus, 
with  interposed  beds  of  trachyte  and  basalt,  whi<;:k\2L  ^^sak^six^ 
often  in  uninterrupted  sheets  \iiitil  &<d7  "c^^*^  «cA^  «^"t58»ft- 
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themselves  round  the  base  of  the  mountain.^  OoD^merates, 
also^  composed  of  angular  and  rounded  fragments  of  igneous 
rooks,  are  observed  to  alternate  with  the  above  :  and  the 
various  masses  are  seen  to  dip  off  from  the  central  axis,  and  to 
lie  parallel  to  the  sloping  flanks  of  the  mountain.  The  summit 
of  Mont  Dore  terminates  in  seven  or  eight  rocky  peaks, 
where  no  regular  crater  can  now  be  traced,  but  where  we 
may  easily  imagine  one  to  have  existed,  which  may  have  been 
shattered  by  earthquakes,  and  have  suffered  degradation  by 
aqueous  agents.  Originally,  perhaps,  like  the  highest  crater  of 
Etna,  it  may  have  formed  an  insigniflcant  feature  in  the  great 
pile,  and,  like  it,  may  frequently  have  been  destroyed  and 
renovated. 

Respecting  the  age  of  the  great  mass  of  Mont  Dore,  we 
cannot  come  at  present  to  any  positive  decision,  because  no 
organic  remains  have  yet  been  found  in  the  tuffs,  except  im- 
pressions of  the  leaves  of  trees  of  species  not  yet  determined. 
It  has  already  been  stated  (p.  217)  that  the  earliest  eruptions 
must  have  been  posterior  in  origin  to  those  grits  and  conglome- 
rates  of  the  freshwater  formation  of  the  Limagne  which  contain 
no  pebbles  of  volcanic  rocks.  But  there  is  evidence  at  a  few 
points,  as  in  the  hiU  of  Grergovia,  presently  to  be  mentioned, 
that  some  eruptions  took  place  before  the  great  lakes  were 
drained,  while  others  occurred  after  the  desiccation  of  those 
lakes,  and  when  deep  valleys  had  already  been  excavated 
through  freshwater  strata. 

The  valley  in  which  the  cone  of  Tartaret,  above  mentioned 
(p.  528),  is  situated  affords  an  impressive  monument  of  the  very 
different  dates  at  which  the  igneous  eruptions  of  Auvergne  have 
happened  ;  for  while  the  cone  itself  is  of  Pleistocene  date,  the 
valley  is  boimded  by  lofty  precipices  composed  of  sheets  of 
ancient  columnar  trachyte  and  basalt,  which  once  flowed  from 
the  summit  of  Mont  Dore  in  some  part  of  the  Miocene  period. 
These  Miocene  lavas  had  accumulated  to  a  thickness  of  nearly 
1,000  feet  before  the  ravine  was  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the 
river  Oouze,  a  river  which  was  at  length  dammed  up  by  the 
modem  cone  and  the  upper  part  of  its  course  transformed  into 
a  lake. 

Gergovia. — It  has  been  supposed  by  some  observers  that  there 
is  an  alternation  of  a  contemporaneous  sheet  of  lava  with  fresh- 
water strata  in  the  hill  of  Gergovia  near  Clermont.  But  this 
idea  has  arisen  from  the  intrusion  of  the  dike  represented  in 
the  annexed  diagram  (flg.  609),  which  has  altered  the  green  and 
white  marls  both  above  and  below.     Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
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real  alternation  of  volcanic  tuff  with  strata  containing  Lower 
Miocene  freshwater  shells,  among  others  a  Melania  allied  to  M. 
mqui/nata  (fig.  220,  p.  251);  with  a  Melanopsis  and  a  Unio ;  there 
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can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  in  Auvergne  some  volcanic 
explosions  took  place  before  the  drainage  of  the  lakes,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  Lower  Miocene  species  of  animals  and  plants  still 
flourished. 

Sooene  Voloanio  Rooks. — Helyrides, — It  has  been  shown 
by  Mr.  Judd  ^  that  before  the  eruption  of  the  Miocene  basalts 
of  the  Hebrides,  great  masses  of  felspathic  lavas  were  poured 
out  from  the  same  vents.  But  while  the  basaltic  class  of  lavas 
spread  over  vast  areas  and  extended  to  distances  of  even  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  from  their  points  of  origin,  the  felspathic  lavas  have 
accumulated  around^  the  vents  themselves,  and  are  usually 
confined  to  distances  of  about  ten  miles  from  them  ;  the  same 
differences  in  the  mode  of  behaviour  of  streams  composed  of 
lavas  of  the  basaltic  and  felspathic  varieties  respectively,  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Scrope  and  other  authors  in  the  case 
of  many  recent  volcanos.  From  the  fact  that  while  on  the  one 
hand  igneous  activity  appears  to  have  commenced  in  the  district 
before  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  and  on  the  other  that 
the  Miocene  basalts  lie  unconformably  upon  the  earlier  felspathic 
lavas,  Mr.  Judd  is  led  to  regard  these  latter  as  representative 
in  a  general  manner  of  the  Eocene  period. 

Monte  Bolca, — The  fissile  limestone  of  Monte  Bolca,  near 
Verona,  has  for  many  centuries  been  celebrated  in  Italy  for  the 
number  of  perfect  Ichthyolites  which  it  contains.    Ai^gMMaa^  \a8^ 

7  Ancient  Volcanos  of  the  HighlaudB,  Q>iBxt.  Q(«(SL  ^wxra^.^'^Sl^ 
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described  no  less  than  133  species  of  fossQ  fish  from  this  sin^ 
deposit)  and  the  multitude  of  indiyiduals  by  which  many  of  the 
species  are  represented,  is  attested  by  the  variety  of  specimeiiB 
treasured  up  in  the  principal  museums  of  Europe.  They  have 
been  all  obtained  from  quarries  worked  exdusively  by  lovera  of 
natural  history,  for  the  sake  of  the  fossils.  Had  the  litho- 
graphic stone  of  Solenhofen,  now  regarded  as  so  rich  in  foBsils, 
been  in  like  manner  quarried  solely  for  scientific  objectSy  it 
would  have  remained  almost  a  sealed  book  to  paleontologistB, 
so  sparsely  are  the  organic  remains  scattered  through  it.  When 
I  visited  Monte  Bolca,  in  company  with  Sir  Roderick  Mnrchiflon, 
in  1828,  we  ascertained  that  the  fish-bearing  beds  were  of 
Eocene  date,  containing  well-known  species  of  Nummulites, 
and  that  a  long  series  of  submarine  volcanic  eruptions,  evidently 
contemporaneous,  had  produced  beds  of  tuff,  which  are  cut 
through  by  dikes  of  basalt.  There  is  evidence  here  of  a  long 
series  of  submarine  volcanic  eruptions  of  Eocene  date,  and 
during  some  of  them,  as  Sir  R.  Murchison  has  suggested, 
shoals  of  fish  were  probably  destroyed  by  the  evolution  of  heat, 
noxious  gases,  and  tufaceous  mud,  just  as  happened  when 
Graham's  Island  was  thrown  up  between  Sicily  and  Africa  in 
1831,  at  which  time  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were  seen 
to  be  charged  with  red  mud,  and  covered  with  dead  fish  over  a 
wide  area.® 

Associated  with  the  marls  and  limestones  of  Monte  Bolca  are 
beds  containing  lignite  and  shale  with  numerous  plants,  which 
have  been  described  by  Unger  and  Massalongo,  and  referred  by 
them  to  the  Eocene  period.  I  have  abeady  cited  (p.  245)  Pro- 
fessor Heer's  remark,  that  several  of  the  species  are  common  to 
Monte  Bolca  and  the  white  clay  of  Alum  Bay,  a  Middle  £ooene 
deposit ;  and  the  same  botanist  dwells  on  the  tropical  character 
of  the  flora  of  Monte  Bolca  and  its  distinctness  from  the  sub- 
tropical flora  of  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  in 
which  last  there  is  a  far  more  considerable  mixture  of  forms  of 
a  temperate  climate,  such  as  the  willow,  poplar,  birch,  elm,  and 
others.  That  scarcely  any  one  of  the  Monte  Bolca  fish  should 
have  been  found  in  any  other  locality  in  Europe,  is  a  striki^ 
illustration  of  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the  paleontological 
record.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  imagining  that  our  insight  into 
the  geology  of  the  Eocene  period  is  more  than  usually  perfect, 
and  we  are  certainly  acquainted  with  an  almost  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  assemblages  of  shells  passing  one  into  the  other  from 
the  era  of  the  Thanet  sands  to  that  of  the  Bembridge  beds  or 
Paris  gyx>8um.     The  general  dearth,  therefore,  of  fish  in  the 
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different  members  of  the  Eocene  series,  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower,  might  induce  a  hasty  reasoner  to  conclude  that  there 
was  a  poverty  of  ichthyic  forms  during  this  period ;  but  when  a 
local  accident,  like  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Monte  Bolca, 
occurs,  proofs  are  suddenly  revealed  to  us  of  the  richness  and 
variety  of  this  great  class  of  vertebrata  in  the  Eocene  sea.  The 
number  of  genera  of  Monte  Bolca  fish  is,  according  to  Agassiz, 
no  less  than  seventy-five,  twenty  of  them  peculiar  to  that 
locality,  and  only  eight  common  to  the  antecedent  Cretaceous 
period.  No  less  than  forty-seven  out  of  the  seventy-five  genera 
make  their  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  the  Monte  Bolca 
rocks,  none  of  them  having  been  met  with  as  yet  in  the  antece- 
dent formations.  They  form  a  great  contrast  to  the  fish  of  the 
secondary  strata,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  Placoids,  they 
are  all  Teleosteans,  only  one  genus,  FycnodMs,  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Ganoids,  which  form,  as  before  stated,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  ichthyoHtes  entombed  in  the  secondary  or  Mesozoic 
rocks. 

Cretaoeous  Period. — M.  Yirlet,  in  his  accoimt  of  the  geology 
of  the  Morea,  p.  205,  has  clearly  shown  that  certain  traps  in 
Greece  are  of  Cretaceous  date ;  as  those,  for  example,  which 
alternate  conformably  with  cretaceous  liniestone  and  greensand 
between  Kastri  and  Damala  in  the  Morea.  They  consist  in 
great  part  of  diallage  rocks  and  serpentine,  and  of  an  amygda- 
loid with  calcareous  kernels,  and  a  base  of  serpentine.  In 
certain  parts  of  the  Morea,  the  age  of  these  volcanic  rocks  is 
established  by  the  following  proofs  :  first,  the  lithographic  lime- 
stones of  the  Cretaceous  era  are  cut  through  by  trap,  and  then 
a  conglomerate  occurs,  at  Nauplia  and  other  places,  containing 
in  its  calcareous  cement  many  well-known  fossils  of  the  chalk 
and  greensand,  together  with  pebbles  formed  of  rolled  pieces  of 
the  same  serpentinous  trap,  which  appear  in  the  dikes  above 
alluded  to. 

Period  of  Oolite  and  Kias. — Although  the  green  and  serpen- 
tinous trap  rocks  of  the  Morea  belong  chiefly  to  the  Cretaceous 
era,  as  before  mentioned,  yet  it  seems  that  some  eruptions  of 
similar  rocks  began  during  the  Oolitic  period  ;  ^  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  large  part  of  the  trappean  masses,  called  ophiolites 
in  the  Apennines,  and  associated  with  the  limestone  of  that 
chain,  are  of  corresponding  age. 

Trap  of  tbe  Wew  Red  Sandstone  Period. — In  the  southern 
part  of  Devonshire,  trappean  rocks  are  associated  with  New 
Red  Sandstone,  and,  according  to  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  have  not 
been  intruded  subsequently  into  the  sandstone,  but  were  pro- 

®  Boblaye  and  Virlet,  Morea,  ip.  ^'^. 
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duced  by  contemporaneons  volcanic  action.  Some  beds  of  grit, 
mingled  with  ordinary  red  marl,  resemble  sands  ejected  from  a 
crater;  and  in  the  stratified  conglomerates  oocurnng  near 
Tiverton  are  many  angular  fragments  of  trap  porphyry,  some  of 
them  one  or  two  tons  in  weight,  intermingled  witii  pebbles  of 
other  rocks.  These  angular  fragments  were  probably  thrown 
out  from  volcanic  .vents,  and  fell  upon  sedimentary  matter  then 
in  the  course  of  deposition.  ^ 

Trap  of  tbe  Permian  Period. — The  recent  investigations  <^ 
Mr.  Archibald  Geikie  in  Ayrshire  and  at  Nithsdale  in  Dumfries- 
shire have  shown  that  some  of  the  volcanic  rocks  in  that  county 
are  of  Permian  age,  and  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the 
uppermost  portion  of  Arthur's  Seat  in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh 
marks  the  site  of  an  eruption  of  the  same  era. 

Trap  of  tbe  Carboniferoiui  Period. — ^Two  extensive  develop- 
ments of  trap  rocks  occur  in  the  carboniferous  basin  of  the  Forth 
in  Scotland.  One  of  these  is  well  exhibited  along  the  shores  of 
Fifeshire,  where  the  igneous  masses  consist  of  basalt,  sometimeB 
with  olivine,  and  of  dolerites.  These  appear  to  have  been 
erupted  while  the  sedimentary  strata  were  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  to  have  suffered  the  same  dislocations  which  those 
strata  have  subsequently  undergone.  In  the  associated  volcanic 
tuffs  of  this  age  are  found,  not  only  fragments  of  limestone, 
shale,  flinty  slate,  and  sandstone,  but  also  pieces  of  coal.  Other 
traps  connected  with  the  carboniferous  formation  may  be  traced 
along  the  south  margin  of  Stratheden,  and  constitute  a  ridge 
parallel  with  the  Ochils,  extending  from  Stirling  to  near  St. 
Andrews.  These  consist  almost  exclusively  of  dolerite,  be- 
coming, in  a  few  instances,  earthy  and  amygdaloidal.  They  are 
either  interbedded  with,  or  intruded  among  the  sandstone,  shale, 
limestone  and  ironstone  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous.  I  ex- 
amined these  trap  rocks  in  1838,  in  the  cliffs  south  of  St. 
Andrews,  where  they  consist  in  great  part  of  stratified  tufb, 
which  are  curved,  vertical,  and  contorted,  like  the  associated 
coal-measures.  In  the  tuff  I  found  fragments  of  carboniferous 
shale  and  limestone,  and  intersecting  veins  of  dolerite. 

Fife — Flish  dike, — ^A  trap  dike  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Dr.  Fleming,  in  the  parish  of  Flisk,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  of  Fife,  which  cuts  through  the  grey  sandstone 
and  shale,  forming  the  lowest  part  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
but  which  may  probably  be  of  carboniferous  date.  It  may 
be  traced  for  many  miles,  passing  through  the  amygdaloidid 
and  other  traps  of  the  hill  called  !Norman's  Law  in  that  parish. 

*  De  la  Beche,  Geol.  ProceedLngs,  vol.  ii.  p.  198. 
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In  its  course  it  affords  a  good  exempliiication  of  the  passage 
from  the  trappean  into  the  plutonic,  or  highly  crystalline  tex- 
ture. Professor  Gustav  Rose,  to  whom  I  submitted  speci- 
mens of  this  dike,  found  it  to  be  dolerite,  and  composed  of 
greenish  black  augite  and  Labrador  felspar,  the  latter  being 
the  most  abundant  ingredient.  A  small  quantity  of  magnetic 
iron,  perhaps  titaniferous,  is  also  present.  The  result  of  this 
analysis  is  interesting,  because  both  the  ancient  and  modem 
lavas  of  Etna  consist  in  like  manner  of  augite,  Labradorite,  and 
titaniferous  iron. 

Erect  trees  buried  in  volcanic  ash  at  Arra/n. — An  interesting 
discovery  was  made  in  1867  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Wtinsch  in  the  lower 
carboniferous  strata  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island  of 
Arran.  In  the  sea-cliff  about  five  miles  north  of  Corrie,  near 
the  village  of  Laggan,  strata  of  volcanic  ash  occur,  forming  a 
solid  rock  cemented  by  carbonate  of  lime  and  enveloping  trunks 
of  trees,  determined  by  Mr.  Binney  to  belong  to  the  genera 
SigiUaria  and  Lepidodendron.  Some  of  these  trees  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  while  others  are  prostrate 
and  accompanied  by  leaves  and  fruits  of  the  same  genera.  I 
visited  the  spot  in  company  with  Mr.  Wtinsch  in  1870,  and  saw 
that  the  trees  with  their  roots,  of  which  about  fourteen  had  been 
observed,  occur  at  two  distinct  levels  in  volcanic  tuffs,  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  40°,  having 
between  them  beds  of  shale  and  coaly  matter  seven  feet  thick. 
It  is  evident  that  the  trees  were  overwhelmed  by  a  shower  of 
ashes  from  some  neighbouring  volcanic  vent,  as  Pompeii  was 
buried  by  matter  ejected  from  Vesuvius.  The  trunks,  several 
of  them  from  three  to  five  feet  in  circumference,  remained  with 
their  Stigmarian  roots  spreading  through  the  stratum  below, 
which  had  served  as  a  soil.  The  trees  must  have  continued  for 
years  in  an  upright  position  after  they  were  killed  by  the  shower 
of  burning  ashes,  giving  time  for  a  partial  decay  of  the  interior, 
so  as  to  afford  hollow  cylinders  into  which  the  spores  of  plants 
were  wafted.  These  spores  germinated  and  grew,  imtil  finally 
their  stems  were  petrified  by  carbonate  of  lime  like  some  of  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  wood  of  the  containing  SigiUaria. 
Mr.  Carruthers  has  discovered  that  sometimes  the  plants  which 
had  thus  grown  and  become  fossil  in  the  inside  of  a  single  trunk 
belonged  to  several  distinct  genera.  The  fact  that  the  tree- 
bearing  deposits  now  dip  at  an  angle  of  40°  is  the  more  striking 
as  they  must  clearly  have  remained  horizontal  and  undisturbed 
during  a  long  period  of  intermittent  and  contemporaneous  vol- 
canic action. 

In  some  of  the  associated  carboniferous  «&i»\&^^  \fiirci&  'dS!^ 
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oalamites  ooour,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  the  suooessiye  buried 
forests  remind  ns  of  the  sections  (pp.  401,  402)  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  coal-measures,  with  this  difference  only,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  South  Joggins,  the  f  ossilisation  of  the  trees  was  effected 
without  the  eruption  of  volcanic  matter. 

Trap  of  tbe  Old  Red  Sandstone  Period. — ^By  referring  to 
the  section  explanatory  of  the  structure  of  Forfarshire,  already 
given  (p.  61),  the  reader  will  perceive  that  beds  of  conglome- 
rate, No.  3,  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
system,  1,  2,  3,  4.  The  pebbles  in  these  conglomerates  are  some- 
times composed  of  gneiss  and  quartzose  rocks,  sometimes 
exclusively  of  different  varieties  of  trap,  which  last,  although 
purposely  omitted  in  the  section  referred  to,  is  often  found 
either  intruding  itself  in  amorphous  masses  and  dikes  into  the  old 
fossiliferous  tilestones,  No.  4,  or  alternating  with  them  in  con- 
formable beds.  All  the  different  divisions  of  the  red  sandstone, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  are  occasionally  intersected  by  dikes,  but  they  are 
very  rare  in  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  upper  members  of  the  group 
consisting  of  red  shale  and  red  sandstone.  These  phenomena, 
which  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  are  repeated  in  the 
Sidlaw  Hills  ;  and  it  appears  that  in  this  part  of  Scotland  vol- 
canic eruptions  were  most  frequent  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  period.  These  lavas  are  for  the  most  part 
of  the  f  elspathic  class,  their  structure  being  sometimes  porphy- 
ritic,  at  others  amygdaloidal ;  in  the  latter  case  the  kernels  of  the 
latter  being  sometimes  calcareous,  often  calcedonic,  and  forming 
beautiful  agates.  In  a  more  or  less  decomposed  condition  these 
felspathic  lavas  are  known  under  the  name  of  claystones.  With 
them  occur  beds  of  stratified  tuff  and  conglomerate,  stone, 
compact  felspar,  and  tuff.  Some  of  these  rocks  look  as  if 
they  had  flowed  as  lavas  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
enveloped  quartz  pebbles  which  were  lying  there,  so  as  to 
form  conglomerates  with  a  base  of  greenstone,  as  is  seen  in 
Lumley  Den,  in  the  Sidlaw  Hills.  On  either  side  of  the  axis 
of  this  chain  of  hills  (see  section,  p.  51),  the  beds  of  massive 
trap,  and  the  tuffs  composed  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes,  dip  re- 
gularly to  the  south-east  or  north-west,  conformably  with  the 
shales  and  sandstones. 

But  the  geological  structure  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  near 
Edinburgh,  shows  that  igneous  rocks  were  there  formed  during 
the  Devonian  or  *  Old  Red'  period.  Tliese  hills  are  1,900  feet 
high  above  the  sea,  and  consist  of  conglomerates  and  sandstones 
of  Devonian  age,  resting  on  the  inclined  edges  of  grits  and  slates 
of  Upper  Siliuian  date.  The  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks 
intercalated  in  this  Old  Eed  Sandstone  consist  of  felspathic 
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lavas,  or  felstones,  with  associated  conglomerates  and  tufis  or 
ashy  beds.  The  lavas  were  some  of  them  originally  compact, 
others  vesicular,  and  these  last  have  been  converted  iato  amygda- 
loids.  Unlike  the  lavas  of  the  Tertiary  Period  in  Scotland,  they 
appear  to  have  been  of  subaqueous  rather  than  of  subaerial 
origin.  The  evidences  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Pentland  Hills  have  been  well  illustrated  by  Messrs.  Maclaren 
and  Geikie.'^ 

Silmian  ▼olcanlo  rooks. — It  appears  from  the  investigations 
of  Sir  R.  Murchison  in  Shropshire,  that  when  the  Lower  Silurian 
strata  of  that  country  were  acciunulating,  there  were  frequent 
volcanic  eruptions  beneath  the  sea ;  and  the  ashes  and  scoriae 
then  ejected  gave  rise  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  tufaceous  sandstone 
or  grit,  dissimilar  to  the  other  rocks  of  the  Silurian  series,  and 
only  observable  in  places  where  syenitic  and  other  trap  rocks 
protrude.  These  tuflfs  occur  on  the  flanks  of  the  Wrekin  and 
Caer  Caradoc,  and  contain  Silurian  fossils,  such  as  casts  of  en- 
crinites,  trilobites,  and  mollusca.  Although  fossiliferous,  the 
stone  resembles  a  sandy  claystone  of  the  trap  family.^ 

Thin  layers  of  trap,  only  a  few  inches  thick,  alternate  in  some 
parts  of  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire  with  sedimentary 
strata  of  the  Lower  Silurian  system.  This  trap  consists  of  con- 
solidated felspathic  ash  with  fragments  of  slate,  the  beds  being 
traversed  by  joints  like  those  in  the  associated  sandstone, 
limestone,  and  shale,  and  having  the  same  strike  and  dip.*^ 

In  Radnorshire  there  is  an  example  of  twelve  bands  of  strati- 
fled  trap,  alternating  with  Silurian  schists  and  flagstones,  in  a 
thickness  of  350  feet.  The  bedded*  traps  consist  of  porphyritic 
f elstone,  and  other  varieties ;  and  the  iaterposed  Llandeilo  flags 
are  of  sandstone  and  shale,  with  trilobites  and  graptolites.^ 

The  Snowdonian  hills  in  Caernarvonshire  consist  in  great 
part  of  volcanic  tuff's,  the  oldest  of  which  are  interstratifled  with 
the  Bala  and  Llandeilo  beds.  There  are  some  contemporaneous 
felspathic  lavas  of  this  era,  which,  says  Professor  Ramsay,  alter 
the  slates  on  which  they  repose,  having  doubtless  been  poured 
out  over  them,  in  a  melted  state,  whereas  the  slates  which  over- 
lie them,  having  bee;i  subsequently  deposited  after  the  lava  had 
cooled  and  consolidated,  have  entirely  escaped  alteration.  But 
there  are  greenstones  associated  with  the  same  formation,  which, 
although  they  are  often  conformable  to  the  slates,  are  in  reality 
intrusive  rocks.  They  alter  the  stratifled  deposits  both  above 
and  below  them,  and  when  traced  to  great  distances,  are  some- 

2  Maclaren,  Geology  of  Fife  and         5  Murchison,    Silurian    System, 
Lothians.    Geikie,  Trans.  Royal  Soc.    &c.,  p.  230. 
Edinburgh,  1860-1861.  ■*  Ibid.  p.  212.        »  £bid.>^.^'L^, 
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times  Been  to  cat  throagh  these  slates^  and  to  send  off  branches. 
Nevertheless,  these  greenstones  apx>ear  to  belong,  like  the  lavas, 
to  the  Lower  Silurian  period.  In  like  manner  felstones  occur 
contemporaneous  with  Lower  Silurian  strata  in  the  Lake  District, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  S.E.  of  Ireland. 

Cambrian  voloaiile  roclLS. — [On  the  western  flank  of  the 
Malvems  in  Herefordshire,  some  black  shales  belonging  to  the 
Upper  Lingula  Flags  are  interstratified  with  thin  sheets  of  vesi- 
cxdar  lava  that  were  probably  erupted  beneath  the  sea  contem- 
poraneously with  the  deposition  of  the  muddy  sediment.  The 
shales  lying  beneath  the  volcanic  rock  are  white,  as  if  calcined 
from  the  molten  lava,  while  those  lying  above  have  retained 
their  normal  black  colour.  In  speaking  of  this  ancient  volcanic 
outburst.  Professor  Phillips  says  :  '  One  might  mistake  the  ferru- 
ginous and  cellular  stone  for  the  subaerial  reliquisB  of  a  volcano 
in  Auvergne,'^  a  district  where  the  erupted  volcanic  matter 
is  clearly  contemporaneous  with  the  associated  sedimentary 
deposits.] 

Xianrentlaii  ▼olcanle  roclcs. — The  Laurentian  rocks  in 
Canada,  especially  in  Ottawa  and  Argenteuil,  are  the  oldest 
intrusive  masses  yet  known.  They  form  a  set  of  dikes  of  a  fine- 
grained dolerite,  composed  of  felspar  and  pyroxene,  with  occa- 
sional scales  of  mica  and  grains  of  pyrites.  Their  width  varies 
from  a  few  feet  to  a  himdred  yards,  and  they  have  a  columnar 
structure,  the  columns  being  truly  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
with  the  dike.  Some  of  the  dikes  send  off  branches.  These 
dolerites  are  cut  through  by  intrusive  syenite,  and  this  syenite, 
in  its  turn,  is  again  cut  and  penetrated  by  porphyritic  fehdte. 
All  these  trap  rocks  appear  to  be  of  Laurentian  date,  as  the 
Cambrian  and  Huronian  rocks  rest  unconformably  upon  them.^ 
Whether  some  of  the  various  conformable  crystalline  rocks  of 
the  Laurentian  series,  such  as  the  coarse-grained  granitoid  and 
porphyritic  varieties  of  gneiss,  exhibiting  scarcely  any  signs  of 
stratification,  and  some  of  the  serpentines,  may  not  also  be  of 
volcanic  origin,  is  a  point  very  diflScult  to  determine  in  a  region 
which  has  undergone  so  much  metamorphic  action. 

«  Geology  of  Oxford  and  the  YaUey  of  the  Thames,  p.  67. 
7  Logan,  Geology  of  Canada,  1863. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

PLUTONIC  ROCKS. 

General  aspect  of  plutonic  rocks — Granite  and  its  varieties — Decomposing 
into  spherical  masses — ^Rude  columnar  stmcture — Graphic  granite — 
Mutual  penetration  of  crystals  of  quartz  and  felspar — Glass  cavities  in 
quartz  of  granite — Porphyritic,  taloose,  and  homblendic  granite — ^Eurite 
— Syenite — Diorite — Connection  of  the  plutonic  with  the  volcanic  rocks 
— Analogy  in  composition  of  trachyte  and  granite — Granite  veins  in  Glen 
Tilt,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Cornwall — Metalliferous  veins  in  strata 
near  their  junction  with  granite — Quartz  veins — Exposure  of  plutonic 
rocks  at  the  surface  due  to  denudation. 

The  plutonic  rocks  may  be  treated  of  next  in  order,  as  they  are 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  volcanic  class  already  considered.  I 
have  described,  in  the  first  chapter,  these  plutonic  rocks  as  the 
iinstratified  division  of  the  crystalline  or  hypogene  formations, 
and  have  stated  that  they  differ  from  the  volcanic  rocks,  not 
only  by  their  more  crystalline  texture,  but  also  by  the  absence 
of  tuffs  and  breccias,  which  are  the  products  of  eruptions  at  the 
earth's  surface,  whether  thrown  up  into  the  air  or  the  sea. 
They  differ  also  by  the  absence  of  pores  or  cellular  cavities,  to 
which  the  expansion  of  the  entangled  gases  gives  rise  in  ordinary 
lava,  never  being  scoriaceous  or  amygdaloidal,  nor  alternating 
with  tuffs. 

From  these  and  other  peculiarities  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  granites  have  been  formed  at  considerable  depths  in  the 
earth,  and  have  cooled  and  crystallised  slowly  under  great  pres- 
sure, where  the  contained  gases  could  not  expand.  The  vol- 
canic rocks,  on  the  contrary,  although  they  also  have  risen  up 
from  below,  have  cooled  from  a  melted  state  more  rapidly  upon 
or  near  the  surface.  From  this  hypothesis  of  the  great  depth 
at  which  the  granites  originated,  has  been  derived  the  name  of 
'Plutonic  rocks.'  The  beginner  will  easily  conceive  that  the 
influence  of  subterranean  heat  may  extend  downwards  &om  the 
crater  of  every  active  volcano  to  a  great  depth  below,  perhaps 
several  miles  or  leagues,  and  the  effects  which  are  produced 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  may,  or  rather  must,  be  distinct ; 
BO  that  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks,  each  different  in  texture, 
evnd  sometimes  even  in  composition,  may  originate  simultsr 
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neously,  the  one  at  the  siirface,  the  other  far  beneath  it.  The 
plutonic  formations  also  agree  with  the  volcanic  in  having  veins 
or  ramifications  proceeding  &om  central  masses  into  the  ad- 
joining rocks,  and  causing  alternations  in  these  last,  which  will 
be  presently  described.  They  also  resemble  trap  in  containing 
no  organic  remains  ;  but  they  differ  in  being  more  uniform  in 
texture,  whole  mountain  masses  of  indefinite  extent  appearing 
to  have  originated  under  conditions  precisely  similar. 

The  two  principal  members  of  the  Plutonic  family  of  rocks 
are  Granite  and  Syenite,  each  of  which,  with  their  varieties, 
bear  very  much  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  trachytes 
bear  to  the  basalts.  Granite  is  a  compound  of  felspar,  quartz, 
and  mica,  the  felspars  being  rich  in  silica,  which  forms  from 
60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  aggregate.  In  syenite  quartz 
is  rare  or  wanting,  hornblende  taking  the  place  of  mica,  and 
the  proportion  of  silica  seldom  exceeding  60  per  cent. 

Oranite  and  Its  ▼arletles. — Granite  often  preserves  a  very 
uniform  character  throughout  a  wide  range  of  territory,  fre- 
quently forming  hills  of  a  peculiar  rounded  form,  clad  with  a 
scanty  vegetation.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is  for  the  most  part 
in  a  crumbling  state,  and  the  hills  are  often  surmoxmted  by  piles 
of  stones  like  the  remains  of  a  stratified  mass,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  and  sometimes  like  heaps  of  boulders,  for  which  they 

Fig.  610. 
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Mass  of  granite  near  the  Sharp  Tor,  Cornwall. 

have  been  mistaken.  The  exterior  of  these  stones,  originally 
quadrangular,  acquires  a  roimded  form  by  the  action  of  air  and 
water,  for  the  edges  and  angles  waste  away  more  rapidly  than 
the  sides.  A  similar  spherical  structure  has  already  been 
described  as  characteristic  of  basalt  and  other  volcanic  forma- 
tions, and  it  must  be  referred  to  analogous  causes,  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  understood.  Although  it  is  the  gener^  peculiarity 
of  granite  to  assume  no  definite  shapes,  it  is  nevertheless  occa- 
sionally subdivided  by  fissures,  so  as  to  assume  a  cuboidal,  and 
even  a  columnar,  structure.  Examples  of  these  appearances 
may  be  seen  near  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall.    (See  fig.  611.) 
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Fekpar,  quartz,  and  mica  are  considered  as  the  minerals 
eEsential  to  granite,  the  felspar  being  moat  abundant  in  quan- 

Kg.  611. 
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'.,  land's  End,  Cornwall. 


tity,  and  the  proportion  of  qnartz  exceeding  that  of  mica.  These 
minemlB  are  united  in  what  is  termed  a  confused  cryitalliHa- 
tion ;  that  is  to  Bay,  there  is  no  regular  arrangement  ot  the 
cryatala  in  granite,  as  in  gneiss  (see  fig.  627,  p.  577),  except  ia 


Fig.  eu. 


Fig.  iJi. 


the  Tariety  termed  graphic  granite,  which  occuis  mostly  in 
granitic  veins.      This  variety  is  a  oompoimd  o(  {«^-^«x  «i^ 
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quartz,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  an  imperfect  laminar  struc- 
ture. The  crystals  of  felspar  appear  to  have  been  first  formed^ 
leaving  between  them  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  darker- 
coloured  quartz.  This  mineral,  when  a  section  is  made  at  right 
angles  to  the  alternate  plates  of  felspar  and  quartz,  presents 
broken  lines,  which  have  been  compared  to  Hebrew  characters. 
(See  fig.  613.)  The  variety  of  granite  called  by  the  French 
Fegmatite,  which  is  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  common  felspar, 
usually  with  some  small  admixture  of  white  silvery  mica,  of^en 
passes  into  graphic  granite. 

Ordinary  granite  usually  contains  two  different  felspars, 
which  in  most  cases  are  the  species  known  under  the  name  of 
orthoclase  and  oligoclase.  As  a  general  rule  quartz  serves  as  a 
base  in  which  the  felspar  and  mica  have  crystallised  ;  for  although 
these  minerals  are  much  more  fusible  than  silex,  they  have 
often  imprinted  their  shapes  upon  the  quartz.  This  fact, 
apparently  so  paradoxical,  has  given  rise  to  much  ingenious 
speculation.  We  should  naturally  have  anticipated  that,  during 
the  cooling  of  the  mass,  the  siliceous  portion  would  be  the  first 
to  consolidate ;  and  that  the  difierent  varieties  of  felspar,  as 
well  as  garnets  and  tourmalines,  being  more  easily  liquefied  by 
heat,  would  be  the  last.  Precisely  the  reverse  has  taken  plac^ 
in  the  passage  of  most  granite  aggregates  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid 
state,  crystals  of  the  more  fusible  minerals  being  found  enveloped 
in  hard,  transparent,  glassy  quartz,  which  has  often  taken  very 
faithful  casts  of  each,  so  as  to  preserve  even  the  microscopically 
minute  striations  on  the  surface  of  prisms  of  tourmaline. 
Various  explanations  of  this  phenomenon  have  been  proposed 
by  MM.  de  Beaumont,  Foumet,  and  Durocher.  They  refer  to 
M.  Gktudin's  experiments  on  the  fusion  of  quartz,  which  show 
that  silex,  as  it  cools,  has  the  property  of  remaining  in  a  viscous 
state,  whereas  silicate  of  alumina  never  does.  This  '  gelatinous 
flint  is  supposed  to  retain  a  considerable  degree  of  plasticity  long 
after  the  granitic  mixture  has  acquired  a  low  temperature.  Occa- 
sionally we  find  the  quartz  and  felspar  mutually  imprinting  their 
forms  on  each  other,  affording  evidence  of  the  simultaneous 
crystallisation  of  both.'^ 

According  to  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Gustav 
Rose,  the  quartz  of  granite  has  the  specific  gravity  of  2*6, 
which  characterises  silica  when  it  is  precipitated  from  a  liquid 
solvent,  and  not  that  inferior  density,  namely  2*3,  which  be- 
longs to  it  when  it  cools  in  the  laboratory,  from  a  state  of  fusion 
in  what  is  called  the  dry  way.    By  some  it  had  been  rashly 

^  Bulletin,  2e  s^rie,  iv.  1304;  and  D'Archiac,  Hist,  des  Progr^  de  la 
Q4oU  I  da. 
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inferred  that  the  manner  in  which  the  consolidation  of  granite 
takes  place  is  exceedingly  different  from  the  cooling  of  lavas, 
and  that  the  intense  heat  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  mountain  masses  of  plutonic  rocks  might  be  dis- 
pensed with.  But  Mr.  David  Forbes  informs  me  that  silica  can 
crystallise  in  the  dry  way,  and  he  has  found  in  quartz  forming 
a  constituent  part  of  some  trachytes,  both  from  Guadaloupe  and 
Iceland,  glass  cavities  quite  similar  to  those  met  with  in  genuine 
volcanic  minerals. 

These  *  glass  cavities,' which  with  many  other  kindred  pheno- 
mena have  been  carefully  studied  by  Mr.  Sorby,  are  those  in 
which  a  liquid,  on  cooling,  has  become  first  viscous  and  then 
solid  without  crystallising  or  undergoing  a  definite  change  in  its 
physical  structure.  Other  cavities  which,  like  those  just  men- 
tioned, are  frequently  discernible  under  the  microscope  in  the 
minerals  composing  granitic  rocks,  are  filled  some  of  them  with 
gas  or  vapour,  others  with  liquid,  and  by  the  movements  of  the 
bubbles  thus  included  the  distinctness  of  such  cavities  from 
those  filled  with  a  glassy  substance  can  be  tested.  Mr.  Sorby 
admits  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  fluid  cavities  in  the 
quartz  of  granite  implies  that  water  was  almost  always  present 
in  the  formation  of  this  rock ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of 
almost  all  lavas,  and  it  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  Mr. 
Scrope  insisted  on  the  important  part  which  water  plays  in 
volcanic  eruptions,  being  so  intimately  mixed  up  with  the 
materials  of  the  lava  that  he  supposed  it  to  aid  in  giving  mo- 
bility to  the  fluid  mass.  It  is  well  known  that  steam  escapes 
for  months,  sometimes  for  years,  from  the  cavities  of  lava  when 
it  is  cooling  and  consolidating.  As  to  the  result  of  Mr.  Sorby's 
experiments  and  specidations  on  this  difficult  subject,  they  may 
be  stated  in  a  few  words.  He  concludes  that  the  physical  con- 
ditions under  which  the  volcanic  and  granitic  rocks  originate  are 
so  far  similar  that  in  both  cases  they  combine  igneous  fusion, 
aqueous  solution,  and  gaseous  sublimation — ^the  proof,  he  says, 
of  the  operation  of  water  in  the  formation  of  granite  being  quite 
as  strong  as  of  that  of  heat.^ 

When  rocks  are  melted  at  great  depths  water  must  be  present, 
for  two  reasons — First,  because  rain-water  and  sea-water  are 
always  descending  through  fissured  and  porous  rocks,  and  must 
at  length  find  their  way  into  the  regions  of  subterranean  heat ; 
and  secondly,  because  in  a  state  of  combination  water  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  some  of  the  most  common- 
minerals,   especially  those  of  the  aluminous  class.       But  the 

2  See  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  465,  488. 
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exifltonoe  of  nter  under  great  preasnre  aflbrda  no  argnment 
•gainrt  our  attributing  an  excessively  Ugh  temperature  to  the 
man  with  which  it  is  mixed  up.  Bonsen,  indeed,  iniagineB 
that  in  Iceland  water  attains  a  white  heat  at  a  very  moderate 
d«pth.  To  what  extent  some  of  the  mebtmorphic  rocks  oon- 
taiiung  the  same  minerals  as  the  granites  may  have  been  formed 
I7  bydiotliermal  action  withont  the  inteirenttrai  of  intense 
beat  oomparable  to  that  bron^t  into  play  in  a  Tolcanio  eruption, 
will  be  considered  when  we  treat  of  Ute  metamorphic  rocka  in 
the  thirty-third  chapter. 

PoTpkyrHie  graniU. — This  name  has  been  sometimes  given  to 
that  variety  in  which  large  crystals  of  felspar,  oaually  orthoclaae, 
tometimes  more  than  3  inches  in  length,  are  scattered  through 
an  ordinary  base  of  granite.  An  example  of  this  teztnre  may 
be  seen  in  the  granit«  of  the  Land's  Ehid,  in  Cornwall  (fig.  614). 


rorptijrltic  En^'il''.  I.iu>d'9  End,  OornwiU. 


The  two  larger  priBmatic  crystals  in  this  drawing  represent  ortho- 
clase  felspar,  smaller  crystals  of  which  are  also  seen,  ■ifnilar  in 
form,  scattered  tlirough  the  base.  In  this  base  also  appear 
black  specks  of  mica,  the  crystals  of  which  have  a  more  or  less 
perfect  hexagonal  outliiie.  The  remainder  of  the  mass  ia  quaHz, 
the  translTicencT  of  which  is  strongly  contrasted  to  the  opacity 
of  the  white  felspar  and  black  mica.  But  neither  the  bans- 
paiency  of  the  quarts  nor  the  silvery  lustre  of  the  mica  can  be 
expressed  in  the  engraving. 

The  oniform  mineral  character  of  large  masses  of  granit« 
seems  to  indicate  that  lai^  quantities  of  the  component  elements 
were  thoroughly  mixed  up  together,  and  then  united  into  crystal- 
lised minersJs  under  precisely  similar  conditions.  Theore  are, 
huwBver,  many  accidental,  or  '  aocessoiy '  minerals,  as  they  are 
termed,  which  occur  in  granite.  Among  these  black  schorl  or 
taamnaline,  actinolite,  droon,  garnet,  iron-pyrites,  sphene,  i^>»- 
tifahandfluiB'-Ep&rarenotunctanmoni  hat  they  an  as  a  genenl 
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rule  too  sparingly  dispersed  to  modify  the  general  aspect  of  the 
rock.  They  show,  nevertheless,  that  the  ingredients  were  not 
everywhere  exactly  the  same  ;  and  a  still  greater  difference  may 
be  traced  in  the  ever- varying  proportions  of  the  felspar,  quartz, 
and  mica. 

Talcose  granite,  or  Protogine  of  French  authors,  a  rock  very 
abundant  in  the  Alps,  is  a  granite,  or  sometimes  only  a  highly 
metamorphic  form  of  gneiss,  which  contains  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  minerals  varying  quantities  of  a  substance  formerly 
supposed  to  be  talc,  but  which  may  be  altered  mica. 

Felsite,  or  Eurite,  is  a  rock  which  in  chemical  composition 
differs  Httle  from  many  trachytes  and  granites.  The  matrix  of 
the  rock  has  a  compact  appearance,  consisting  of  an  intimate 
mixture  of  felspar  and  quartz  imperfectly  crystallised,  and  is 
commonly  of  a  light  colour.  It  is  often  porphyritic,  containing 
crystals  of  felspar  (usually  orthoclase)  and  quartz,  the  latter 
mineral  being  very  variable  in  quantity.  Felsites  containing 
much  quartz  are  often  called  Q^aHz-porphyry,  and  when  only 
felspar  crystals  are  present  Orihodase-porphyry,  the  name  felsite 
being  reserved  for  the  non-porphyritic  varieties.  A  rock  in 
which  oligoclase  appears  to  replace  orthoclase  felspar,  and  from 
which  quartz  is  absent,  is  generally  termed  porphyrite,  though 
the  name  is  objectionable.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Pentland  and 
Ochil  Hills  in  Scotland.  All  these  species  are  comprehended  in 
the  one  term  Felstone,  They  appear  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  trachytes  and  the  truly  crystalline  granites, 
a  circumstance  which  affords  one  of  many  arguments  in  favour 
of  what  is  now  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  granites  are  also 
of  igneous  origin. 

Homhl&ndic  granite, — The  quadruple  compound  of  qiiartz, 
felspar,  mica,  and  hornblende  may  be  so  termed,  and  form  a 
passage  between  granite  and  quartziferous  syenite.  This  rock 
occurs  at  Mount  Sorrel  in  Leicestershire,  and  in  Scotland  and 
Guernsey. 

Syenite. — Syenite  is  the  name  given  to  rocks  composed  of 
orthoclase  felspar  and  hornblende  with  occasionally  some  quartz 
and  mica  ;  it  usually  contains  more  than  55  but  rarely  above  60 
per  cent,  of  silica.  Although  its  name  is  derived  from  the 
celebrated  quarries  of  Syene  in  Eg3^t,  more  recent  researches 
have  shown  that  the  rock  there  is  in  reality  a  homblendic 
granite.  Miascite,  so  called  from  Miask  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and  Zircon  syenite,  are  both  varieties  of  syenite  which  contain 
nepheline ;  the  latter  being  further  characterised  by  the  pre- 
sence of  crystals  of  zircon. 

Diorite  is  a  rock  made  up  of  triclinic  felspar,  u&vi»XL^  QVi!^^:^0^»sj&^ 
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with  hornblende  and  occasionally  a  little  quartz ;  it  contains 
still  less  silica  than  syenite. 

Diabase, — This  term  is  given  to  a  mixture  of  tricHnic  felspar, 
augite  and  a  little  chlorite,  containing  about  50  per  cent,  of 
silica.  This  rock  is  extremely  abundant  in  North  Wales,  where, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dolgelly,  amongst  other  varieties,  the  so-caUed 
uralite  porphyry  is  met  with,  in  which  the  augite  is  in  part  re- 
placed by  uralite,  a  mineral  already  alluded  to  (pp.  498,  502). 

Gdbhro  or  Euphotide  is  also  a  rock  composed  of  triclinic 
felspar  and  diallage,  in  which  olivine  is  frequently  present.  It 
is  also  called  diallage  rock,  and  is  well  exhibited  near  the  Ldzard 
Promontory  in  Cornwall.  One  variety  contains  smaragdite, 
which  is  usually  regarded  as  a  variety  of  hornblende.  This 
rock  is  closely  allied  both  to  hyperite  or  hypersthene  rock. 

Conneotlon  of  tbe  plutonlc  witb  the  ▼olcanic  rocks. — The 
minerals  which  constitute  alike  the  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks 
consist,  almost  exclusively,  of  seven  constituents — ^namely,  silica, 
alumina,  magnesia,  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  oxide  of  iron  (Table, 
p.  498).  In  making  chemical  analyses  of  specimens  obtained  in 
the  field  the  student  may  often  be  perplexed  by  fiTidmg  that 
these  constituents  appear  to  exist  in  equal  proportions  in  very 
dijSerent  classes  of  rocks.  But  Mr.  David  Forbes  has  pointed 
out  in  an  admirable  pamphlet  on  Chemical  Geology  that  this 
arises  from  the  inexperience  of  the  geologist  in  choosing  the 
typical  portion  to  be  examined  ;  for  example,  when  diorite 
(composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende)  is  erupted  through 
quartzose  strata  it  will  usually  absorb  more  or  less  of  quartz 
particles,  thus  becoming  apparently  a  syenite  (a  mixture  of 
felspar,  hornblende  and  quartz);  yet  the  mass  of  the  erupted  rock, 
except  at  points  of  contact,  is  unquestionably  a  diorite,  and  a 
microscopic  examination  of  the  quartziferous  portion  will  show 
that  the  quartz  had  become  entangled  in  the  erupted  mass,  and 
was  not  an  original  constituent  of  it.  It  may  thus  often  happen 
that  small  specimens  roughly  named  by  the  geologist  porphyry, 
granite,  syenite,  mica-schist  and  gneiss,  might  be  pronounced 
by  the  chemist  identical  in  chemical  composition,  whereas  the 
truth  woidd  be  that  all  these  specimens  were  in  reality  mis- 
called, being  merely  abnormal  varieties  altered  in  appearance 
and  composition  by  exceptional  influences.  * 

'The  ordinary  granite  of  Aberdeenshire,'  says  Dr.  Mac- 
CuUoch,  *  is  the  usual  ternary  compound  of  quartz,  felspar,  and 
mica ;  though  sometimes  hornblende  is  substituted  for  the  mica. 
But  in  many  places  a  variety  occurs  which  is  composed  simply  of 
felspar  and  hornblende  ;  and  in  examining  more  minutely  this 

3  ror\)e8,  Sl\xAy  oi  CVv^m\<i»\Qi^QV>^'^,V^^6- 
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duplicate  compound,  it  is  observed  in  some  places  to  assume  a 
fine  grain,  and  at  length  to  become  undistinguishable  from  the 
greenstones  of  the  trap  family.  It  also  passes  in  the  same  un- 
interrupted manner  into  a  basalt,  and  at  length  into  a  soft  clay- 
stone,  with  a  schistose  tendency  on  exposure,  in  no  respect 
differing  from  those  of  the  trap  islands  of  the  western  coast.'  * 
In  Hungary  there  are  varieties  of  trachyte,  which,  geologically 
speaking,  are  of  modem  origin,  in  which  crystals,  not  only  of 
mica,  but  of  quartz,  are  common,  together  with  felspar  and 
hornblende.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  such  volcanic  masses  may, 
at  a  certain  depth  from  the  surface,  pass  downwards  into  granite. 
Granitic  veins. — I  have  already  hinted  at  the  close  analogy 
in  the  forms  of  certain  granitic  and  trappean  veins  ;  and  it  will 
be  found  that  strata  penetrated  by  plutonic  rocks  have  suffered 
changes  very  similar  to  those  exhibited  near  the  contact  of  vol- 
canic dikes.  Thus,  in  Glen  Tilt,  in  Scotland,  alternating  strata 
of  limestone  and  argillaceous  schist  come  in  contact  with  a  mass 
of  granite.  The  contact  does  not  take  place  as  might  have  been 
looked  for,  if  the  granite  had  been  formed  there  before  the 
strata  were  deposited,  in  which  case  the  section  would  have 
appeared  as  in  fig.  615  ;  but  the  union  is  as  represented  in  fig. 
616,  the  undulating  outline  of  the  granite  intersecting  different 


Fig.  616. 
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Section  as  it  wonid  appear 
if  the  strata  had  been  de- 
posited on  the  granite. 


Pig.  616. 


Junction  of  granite  and  argiUaceons  schist  in  Glen 
Tilt.    (MacCuUoch.)* 


strata,  and  occasionally  intruding  itself  in  tortuous  veins  into 
the  beds  of  clay-slate  and  limestone,  from  which  it  differs  so 
remarkably  in  composition.  The  limestone  is  sometimes  changed 
in  character  by  the  proximity  of  the  granitic  mass  or  its  veins, 
and  acquires  a  more  compact  texture,  like  that  of  homstone  ov 

*  Syst.  of  Geol.,  vol  i.  pp.  167  and  158. 

*  Geol.  Trans.,  First  Scnea,  vo\A\\.^.*>\. 
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chert,  wiUt  a  Bplintery  fracture,  and  efferrecKdng  slowly  with 

The  conversion  of  the  limestone  in  them  and  many  other 

iustances  into  a  ailiceons  rock,  efferves«^ng  Blowly  with  aoids, 
would  he  difSciilt  of  explanation,  were  it  not  ascertained  that 
Huch  limeHtoDBH  are  always  intpure,  containing  grains  of  quartz, 
mica,  or  felapar  disseminated  through  thero.  The  elements  of 
theae  minerals,  when  the  rock  has  been  Bubjected  to  great  heat, 
may  have  been  fused,  and  so  spread  mjire  uniformly  through 
the  whole  mass. 

In  the  plutonic,  as  in  the  volcanic  tocks,  there  is  every  gra- 
dation from  a  tortuous  vein  to  the  most  regular  form  of  a  djjce, 
anch  as  intersect  the  tufis  and  lavas  of  YesuTius  and  Etna- 


FlK.  611. 
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Dikes  of  granite  may  be  seen,  among  other  places,  on  the 
southern  flank  of  Mount  Battock,  one  of  the  Grampians,  the 
opposite  walls  sometimes  preserving  an  exact  parallelism  for  a 
considerable  distance.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  granite 
veins  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  are  more  ainuouB  in  their 
course  than  those  of  trap.  They  present  similar  shapes  at  the 
most  northern  point  of  Scotland,  and  the  HOuthemmost  ex- 
tremity of  Africa,  as  the  annexed  drawings  will  show. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  set  of  granite  veins  to  interaect 
another  ;  and  sometimes  there  are  three  sets,  as  in  the  environs 
of  Heidelberg,  where  the  granite  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Neckar  is  seen  to  consist  of  three  Tarieties,  differing  in  colour, 
grain,  and  various  peculiarities  of  mineral  composition.     On« 
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of  these,  which  is  evidently  tbii  aecond  in  age,  is  seen  to  cut 
through  an  older  granite ;  and  another,  still  newer,  traverses 
both  the  second  and  the  first.  In  Shetlajid  there  are  two  kinds 
of  granite.  One  of  them,  composed  of  hornblende,  mica, 
febpar,  and  quartz,  is  of  a.  dark  eolour,  and  is  seen  underlying 
gneiss.  The  other  is  a  red  granite,  which  penetrates  the  dark 
variety  everywhere  in  veina.* 

Fig.  619  is  a  sketch  of  a  group  of  granite  Teins  in  Cornwall, 
given  by  Messrs,  Von  Oeynhausen  and  Ton  Dechen.'  The 
main  bod;  of  the  granite  here  is  of  a  porphyritic  appearance, 
with  large  crystals  of  felspar;  but  in  the  veins  it  is  fine-gtained, 

Fig.  S18. 


tliKmg?!  lomblenae  dat?  CsmidlTcr  Ootb,  OoniwaB. 


and  without  these  large  crystals.  The  general  height  of  the 
veins  is  from  16  to  20  feet,  but  some  are  much  higher. 

The  granites,  syenites,  diorites,  granitic  felsites,  and  indeed 
all  plutonic  rocks,  are  frequently  observed  to  contain  metallic 
veins  at  or  near  their  junction  with  atratiflod  formations.  On 
the  other  hand,  similar  veins  which  traverse  stratified  locks  are, 
as  a  general  law,  more  metalliferous  near  such  junctions  tlian  in 
other  positions.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  these  metals 
may  have  been  spread  in  a  gaseous  form  through  the  fused  mass, 
and  that  the  contact  of  another  rock,  in  a  different  state  of  tem- 
perature, or  sometimes  the  existence  of  rents  in  other  rocks  in 
the  vicinity,  may  have  caused  the  sublimation  of  the  metals. ' 

Veins  of  pure  quartz  are  often  found  in  granite  as  in  many 
stratified  rocks,  but  they  are  not  traceable,  like  veins  of  granite 
or  trap,  to  laige  bodies  of  rock  of  similar  composition.  They 
appear  to   have  been  cracks,  into  which   siliceous  matter  was 

8  MaeCnIloch,  Syst  Of  Geol.,  vol.    New  Series,  Msroh  I82B. 
i.  p.  S8.  ■  Necker,   " 

'  Fhil.Mag.  and  Annals,  No.  27,     aoc.No.l6,ie. 
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infiltjikted.  Such  s^regation,  as  it  is  called,  ■ 
dearly  be  aliown  to  have  taken  place  long  subBequentl;  to  the 
original  conHolidation  of  the  contaiaing  rock.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, I  observed  in  the  gneiss  of  Tronatad  Strand,  near 
Drammen,  in  Norway,  the  annexed  section  on  the  beach.  It 
appeals  that  the  alternating  strata  of  whitish  graniteform  gneiss 
and  black  hornblende  schist  were  first  cut  through  by  &  green- 
atone  dike,  about  2^  feet  wide ;  then  the  crat^  a,  b,  passed 
throi^fh  all  these  rocka,  and  was  filled  up  vitli  quartz.  The 
opposite  walla  of  the  veins  are  in  some  parta  incruated  with 
transparent  crystals  of  quartz,  the  middle  of  the  vein  being 
filled  up  with  common  opaqae  white  quartz. 

We  have  aeen  that  the  volcanic  formations  have  been  called 
overlying,  becauae  they  not  only  penetrate  others  but  spread 
over  them.    M.  Necker  haa  proposed  to  call  the  granites  the 


a,  b.  Quartz  vein  pasaliig  thiough  gD^»  uid  gnenetoae,  Tmnsltult  Stmitd, 
uear  ChriBtianiB. 

underlying  igneoua  rocks,  and  the  distinction  here  indicated  ia 
highly  characteriatic.  It  was  indeed  supposed  by  aome  of  the 
earlier  observers,  that  the  granite  of  Chriatiania,  in  INorm^, 
waa  intercalated  in  mountain  masses  between  the  primary  oi 


Porphjrtllc  enhta  alteraAting  with  primmi?  fasslllfeiona  strsUt, 


paleeozoic  strata  of  that  country,  so  as  to  overlie  fosailiferoua 
diale  and  limestone.  But  although  the  granite  sends  veina  into 
tkese  fosailiferouB  rocka,  aa\&.  u  d»£,\4«dl^  ''^oatecLar  in  origin,  its 
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actual  superposition  in  mass  has  been  disproved  by  Professor 
Keilhau,  whose  observations  on  this  controverted  point  I  had 
opportunities  in  1837  of  verifying.  There  are,  however,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  certain  beds  of  porphyritic  eurite,  some  a  few  feet, 
others  many  yards  in  thickness,  which  pass  into  granite,  and 
deserve  perhaps  to  be  classed  as  plutonio  rather  than  trappean 
rocks,  which  may  truly  be  described  as  interposed  conformably 
between  fossiliferous  strata,  as  the  eurites  (a,  c,  fig.  621), 
which  divide  the  bituminous  shales  and  argillaceous  limestones, 
//.  But  some  of  these  same  eurites  are  partially  uncon- 
formable, as  &,  and  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  others  also, 
notwithstanding  their  appearance  of  interstratification,  have 
been  forcibly  injected.  Some  of  the  porphyritic  rocks  above 
mentioned  are  highly  quartzose,  others  very  felspathic.  In 
proportion  as  the  masses  are  more  voluminous,  they  become 
more  granitic  in  their  texture,  less  conformable,  and  even  begin 
to  send  forth  veins  into  contiguous  strata.  In  a  word,  we  have 
here  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  intermediate  gradations  be- 
tween volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks,  not  only  in  their  mineralo- 
gical  composition  and  structure,  but  also  in  their  relations  of 
position  to  associated  formations.  If  the  term  *  overlying '  can 
in  this  instance  be  applied  to  a  plutgnic  rock,  it  is  only  in  pro- 
portion as  that  rock  begins  to  acquire  a  trappean  aspect. 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  the  heat,  which  in  every 
active  volcano  extends  downwards  to  indefinite  depths,  must 
produce  simultaneously  very  different  effects  near  the  surface 
and  far  below  it ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  rocks  resulting 
from  the  crystallising  of  fused  matter  under  a  pressure  of  several 
thousand  feet,  much  less  several  miles,  of  the  earth's  crust  can 
exactly  resemble  those  formed  at  or  near  the  surface.  Hence 
the  production  at  great  depths  of  a  class  of  rocks  analogous  to 
the  volcanic,  and  yet  differing  in  many  particulars,  might  have 
been  predicted,  even  had  we  no  plutonic  formations  to  account 
for.  How  well  these  agree,  both  in  their  positive  and  negative 
characters,  with  the  theory  of  their  deep  subterranean  origin, 
the  student  will  be  able  to  judge  by  considering  the  descriptions 
already  given. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  that  if  the  granitic  and 
volcanic  rocks  were  simply  different  parts  of  one  great  series,  we 
ought  to  find  in  mountain  chains  volcanic  dikes  passing  upwards 
into  lava  and  downwards  into  granite.  But  we  may  answer 
that  our  vertical  sections  are  usually  of  small  extent ;  and  if  we 
find  in  certain  places  a  transition  &om  trap  to  porous  lava,  and 
in  others  a  passage  from  granite  to  trap,  it  is  as  much  aa  qc^\^^ 
be  expected  of  this  evidence. 
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The  prodigionB  extent  of  denudation  which  has  been  already 
demonstrated  to  have  occurred  at  former  periods  will  reconcile 
the  rtudent  to  the  belief  that  crystalline  rocks  of  high  antiquity, 
although  deep  in  the  earth's  crust  when  originally  formed,  may 
have  become  uncovered  and  exposed  at  the  surface.  Their 
actual  elevation  above  the  sea  may  be  referred  to  the  same 
causes  to  which  we  have  attributed  the  upheaval  of  marine 
strata,  even  to  the  summits  of  some  mountain  chains. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  AGES  OF  THE  PLUTONIC  ROCKS. 

Difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise  age  of  a  plutonic  rock — ^Test  of  age  by 
relative  position — Test  by  intrusion  and  alteration — ^Test  by  mineral  com- 
position— Test  by  included  fragments — Recent  and  Pliocene  plutonic  rocks, 
why  invisible — Miocene  syenite  of  the  Isle  of  Skye — ^Eocene  plutonic 
rocks  in  the  Andes — Granite  altering  Cretaceous  rocks — Granite  altering 
Lias  in  the  Alps — Granite  of  Dartmoor  altering  Carboniferous  strata — 
Granite  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  Period — Syenite  altering  Silurian  strata 
in  Norway — ^Blending  of  the  same  with  gneiss — Most  ancient  plutonic 
rocks — Granite  protruded  in  a  solid  form. 

When  we  adopt  the  igneous  theory  of  granite,  as  explained  in 
the  last  chapter,  and  believe  that  different  plutonic  rocks  have 
originated  at  successive  periods  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
planet,  we  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  greater  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  precise  age  of  such  rocks,  than  in  the  case  of 
volcanic  and  fossiliferous  formations.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  evidence  of  the  age  of  each  contemporaneous  volcanic 
rock  was  derived,  either  from  lavas  poured  out  upon  the 
ancient  surface,  whether  in  the  sea  or  in  the  atmosphere,  or 
from  tuffs  and  conglomerates,  also  deposited  at  the  surface,  and 
either  containing  organic  remains  themselves,  or  intercalated 
between  strata  containing  fossils.  But  the  same  tests  entirely 
fail  or  are  only  appHcable  in  a  modified  degree  when  we  en- 
deavour to  fix  the  chronology  of  a  rock  which  has  crystallised 
from  a  state  of  fusion  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  that  case, 
we  are  reduced  to  the  tests  of  relative  position,  intrusion, 
alteration  of  the  rocks  in  contact,  included  fragments,  and 
mineral  character  ;  but  all  these  may  yield  at  best  a  somewhat 
ambiguous  result. 

Test  of  agre  by  relative  position. — Unaltered  fossiliferous 
strata  of  every  age  are  met  with  reposing  immediately  on  plu- 
tonic rocks  ;  as  at  Christiania,  in  Norway,  where  the  Pleis- 
tocene deposits,  and  at  Heidelberg,  on  the  Neckar,  and  Mount 
Sorrel  in  Leicestershire,  where  the  New  Red  Sandstone  forma- 
tions rest  on  granite.  In  these,  and  similar  instances,  in- 
feriority in  position  is  connected  with  the  superior  antiquity 
of  granite.    The  crystalline  rock  was  solid  before  thi^  ^^^asisc^asr^ 
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beds  were  superimposed,  and  the  latter  usually  contain  in  them 
rounded  pebbles  of  the  subjacent  granite. 

Test  by  intmslon  and  alteration. — But  when  plutonic 
rocks  send  veins  into  strata,  and  alter  them  near  the  point  of 
contact,  in  the  manner  before  described  (p.  559),  it  is  clear  that, 
like  intrusive  traps,  they  are  newer  than  the  strata  which  they 
invade  and  alter.  Examples  of  the  application  of  this  test  will 
be  given  in  the  sequel. 

Test  by  mineral  composition, — Notwithstanding  a  general 
uniformity  in  the  aspect  of  plutonic  rocks,  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  chapter  that  there  are  many  varieties,  such  as  hornblendic 
granite,  talcose  granite,  and  others.  One  of  these  varieties  is 
sometimes  found  exclusively  prevailing  throughout  an  extensive 
region,  where  it  preserves  a  homogeneous  character ;  so  that, 
having  ascertained  its  relative  age  in  one  place,  we  can  recognise 
its  identity  in  others,  and  thus  determine  from  a  single  section 
the  chronological  relations  of  large  mountain  masses.  Having 
observed,  for  example,  that  the  syenite  of  Norway,  in  which 
the  mineral  called  zircon  abounds,  has  altered  the  Silurian 
strata  wherever  it  is  in  contact,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  other 
masses  of  the  same  zircon-syenite  in  the  south  of  Norway  to  a 
post-Silurian  date.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  age  of  differ- 
ent  granites  might,  to  a  great  extent,  be  determined  by  their 
mineral  characters  alone  ;  granite  with  hornblende,  for  instance, 
being  more  modem  than  common  or  micaceous  granite.  But 
modem  investigations  have  proved  these  generalisations  to  have 
been  premature. 

Test  by  Inclnded  fk^a^ments. — This  criterion  can  rarely  be 
of  much  importance,  because  the  fragments  involved  in  granite 
are  usually  so  much  altered,  that  they  cannot  be  referred  with 
certainty  to  the  rocks  whence  thfey  were  derived.  In  the  White 
Mountains,  in  North  America,  according  to  Professor  Hubbard, 
a  granite  vein,  traversing  granite,  contains  fragments  of  slate 
and  trap  which  must  have  fallen  into  the  fissure  when  the  fused 
materials  of  the  vein  were  injected  from  below, ^  and  thus  the 
granite  is  shown  to  be  newer  than  those  slaty  and  trappean  for- 
mations from  which  the  fragments  were  derived. 

Recent  and  Pliocene  plntonlc  rocks*  wliy  Invisible. — • 
The  explanations  already  given  in  the  twenty-eighth  and  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  probable  relation  of  the  plutonic  to  the  volcanic 
formations,  will  naturally  lead  the  reader  to  infer  that  rocks  of 
the  one  class  can  never  be  produced  at  or  near  the  surface 
without  some  members  of  the  other  being  formed  below.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  lava-streams  to  require  more  than  ten  years 
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to  cool  in  the  open  air  ;  and  where  they  are  of  great  depth,  a 
much  longer  period.  The  melted  matter  poured  from  Jorullo, 
in  Mexico,  in  the  year  1759,  which  accumulated  in  some  places 
to  the  height  of  550  feet,  was  found  to  retain  a  high  temperature 
half  a  century  after  the  eruption.'  We  may  conceive,  therefore, 
that  great  masses  of  subterranean  lava  may  remain  in  a  red-hot 
or  incandescent  state  in  the  volcanic  foci  for  immense  periods, 
and  the  process  of  refrigeration  may  be  extremely  gradual. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  this  process  may  be  retarded  for  an  indefinite 
period,  by  the  accession  of  fresh  supplies  of  heat  :  for  we  find 
that  the  lava  in  the  crater  of  Stromboli,  one  of  the  Lipari 
Islands,  has  been  in  a  state  of  constant  ebullition  for  the  last 
two  thousand  years ;  and  we  may  suppose  this  fluid  mass  to 
communicate  with  some  caldron  or  reservoir  of  fused  matter 
below.  In  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  also,  where  there  has  been  an 
emission  of  lava  once  in  every  two  years  for  a  long  period,  the 
lava  below  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  permanently  in  a  state 
of  liquefaction.  If  then  it  be  a  reasonable  conjecture,  that 
about  2,000  volcanic  eruptions  occur  in  the  course  of  every  cen- 
tury, either  above  the  waters  of  the  sea  or  beneath  them,^  it 
will  follow  that  the  quantity  of  plutonic  rock  generated,  or  in 
progress  during  the  Recent  epoch,  must  already  have  been 
considerable. 

But  as  the  plutonic  rocks  originate  at  some  depth  in  the 
earth's  crust,  they  can  only  be  rendered  accessible  to  human 
observation  by  subsequent  upheaval  and  denudation.  Between 
the  period  when  a  plutonic  rock  crystallises  in  the  subterranean 
regions  and  the  era  of  its  protrusion  at  any  single  point  of  the 
surface,  one  or  two  geological  periods  must  usually  intervene. 
Hence,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  Becent  or  even  the 
Pliocene  granites  laid  open  to  view,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
assume  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Pliocene  period  for  great  upheaval  and  denudation.  A 
plutonic  rock,  therefore,  must,  in  general,  be  of  considerable 
antiquity  relatively  to  the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  formations, 
before  it  becomes  extensively  visible.  As  we  know  that  the  up- 
heaval of  land  has  been  sometimes  accompanied  in  South 
America  by  volcanic  eruptions  and  the  emission  of  lava,  we  may 
conceive  the  more  ancient  plutonic  rocks  to  be  forced  upwards 
to  the  surface  by  the  newer  rocks  of  the  same  class  formed  suc- 
cessively below, — subterposition  in  the  plutonic,  like  superpo- 
sition in  the  sedimentary  rocks,  being  usually  characteristic  of 
a  newer  origin. 

*  See  *  Principles,*  Index ^  *  Jorullo.* 
5  Ibid.,  *  Volcanic  EruptioTia.* 
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In  the  aoootap&nying  diagram  (fig.  622),  an  attempt  ia  made  to 
show  the  inverted  order  in  which  sedimentair  and  platonio  for- 
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matioiiB  may  occur  in  the  earth's  criist.     The  oldest  plntonic 
rock,  No.  I.,  has  been  upheaved  at  suocesdTe  periods  until  it 
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has  become  exposed  to  view  in  a  mountain-cliain.  This  protru- 
sion of  No.  I.  has  been  caused  by  the  igneous  agency  which 
produced  the  newer  plutonic  rocks  Nos.  II.,  III. ,  and  IV.  Part 
of  the  primary  f ossilif erous  strata,  No.  I. ,  have  also  been  raised 
to  the  surface  by  the  same  gradual  process.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  Recent  strata  No.  4  and  the  Recent  granite  or  plutonic 
rock  No.  IV.  are  the  most  remote  from  each  other  in  position, 
although  of  contemporaneous  date.  According  to  this  hypo- 
thesis, the  convidsions  of  many  periods  will  be  required  before 
Recent  or  Post-tertiary  granite  will  be  upraised  so  as  to  form 
the  highest  ridges  and  central  axes  of  mountain-chains.  During 
that  time  the  Becent  strata  No.  4  might  be  covered  by  a  great 
many  newer  sedimentary  formations. 

Tertiary  plntonlc  rocks. — At  many  different  points  in  the 
Hebrides,  as  in  Skye,  Mull,  Rum,  St.  Kilda,  &c.,  great  masses 
of  granite  and  syenite  are  found  in  close  association  with  the 
Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  which  have  been  before  described.*  Dr. 
MacCulloch  described  the  syenites  of  Skye  as  intersecting  lime- 
stone and  shale  which  are  of  the  age  of  the  lias.  The  limestone, 
which  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  granite  contains  shells, 
exhibits  no  traces  of  them  near  its  junction,  where  it  has  been 
converted  into  a  highly  crystalline  marble. 

MacCulloch  pointed  out  that  the  granite  and  syenite  here,  as 
in  Raasay,  was  newer  than  the  secondary  strata  of  these  islands, 
and  Prof.  A.  Geikie  afterwards  showed  that  in  Mull  there  are 
strong  grounds  for  believing  these  granites  and  syenites  to  be 
of  Tertiary  age,  like  the  volcanic  rocks  with  which  they  are  so 
intimately  associated.  Professor  Zirkel,  of  Leipsic,  has  dis- 
covered that  both  in  Mull  and  Skye  there  are  great  mountain 
masses  of  intrusive  rocks,  consisting  of  gabbro  containing  much 
olivine,  which  have  been  erupted  subsequently  to  the  granites. 
In  Skye  these  gabbros  constitute  the  remarkable  CuchuUin 
Hills,  which  are  so  famed  for  their  wild  and  majestic  scenery. 
And  lastly  Mr.  Judd  has  shown  that  the  great  mountain  groups 
in  the  Hebrides,  composed  of  granites  and  gabbros,  constitute 
the  relics  of  five  grand  volcanos  which  were  in  eruption  during 
a  great  part  of  the  Tertiary  period,  the  earlier  formed  masses 
of  granite  being  connected  with  the  series  of  felspathic  lavas 
probably  of  Eocene  age  ;  while  the  gabbros,  which  break  through 
the  granites,  are  the  consolidated  reservoirs  that  gave  rise  to 
the  great  streams  of  basaltic  lava  of  Miocene  age,  which  con- 
stitute the  plateaux  forming  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Hebridean 
Archipelago.  These  researches  show  that  the  western  isles  of 
Scotland  afford  a  most  admirable  and  instructive  series  of  illus- 

*  Judd,  *  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  the  Highlands/  Geol.  Stt<i.,  5w:^  \^ W. 
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trations  of  the  intimate  connection  between  the  rocks  of  the 
volcanic  and  the  plutonic  classes  respectively  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  perfect  identity  in  their  nature  and  sequence,  of 
the  phenomena  of  volcanic  activity  during  former  periods  of 
the  earth's  history,  and  those  which  are  exhibited  to  us  at  the 
present  day.  There  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
granites  of  Arran  and  the  Moume  Moimtains  in  Ireland  are  of 
the  same  age  as  those  of  Skye,  Mull,  Rum,  &c.* 

In  a  former  part  of  this  volume  (p.  260),  the  great  nummulitic 
formation  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  was  referred  to  the  Eocene 
period,  and  it  follows  that  vast  movements  which  have  raised 
those  fossiliferous  rocks  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  height 
of  more  than  10,000  feet  above  its  level  have  taken  place  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Tertiary  epoch.  Here,  therefore,  if 
anywhere,  we  might  expect  to  find  hypogene  formations  of 
Eocene  date  breaking  out  in  the  central  axis  or  most  disturbed 
region  of  the  loftiest  chain  in  Europe.  Accordingly,  in  the 
Swiss  Alps,  even  the  flyschy  or  upper  portion  of  the  nummulitic 
series,  has  been  occasionally  invaded  by  plutonic  rocks,  and  con- 
verted into  crystalline  schists  of  the  hypogene  class.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  even  the  talcose  granite  or  gneiss  of  Mont 
Blanc  itself  has  been  in  a  fused  or  pasty  state  since  the  JlyKh 
was  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  question  as  to 
its  age  is  not  so  much  whether  it  be  a  secondary  or  tertiary 
granite  or  gneiss,  as  whether  it  should  be  assigned  to  the  Eocene 
or  Miocene  epoch. 

Great  upheaving  movements  have  been  experienced  in  the 
region  of  the  Andes,  during  the  Post-tertiary  period.  In  some 
part,  therefore,  of  this  chain,  we  may  expect  to  discover  tertiary 
plutonic  rocks  laid  open  to  view ;  and  Mr.  Darmn's  account  of 
the  Chilian  Andes,  to  which  the  reader  may  refer,  fully  realises 
this  expectation. 

But  the  theory  adopted  in  this  work  of  the  subterranean 
origin  of  the  hypogene  formations  would  be  imtenable,  if  the 
supposed  fact  here  alluded  to,  of  the  appearance  of  tertiary 
granite  at  the  surface,  was  not  a  rare  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  A  considerable  lapse  of  time  must  intervene  between 
the  formation  of  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  nether 
regions,  and  their  emergence  at  the  surface.  For  a  long  series 
of  subterranean  movements  must  occur  before  such  rocks  can 
be  uplifted  into  the  atmosphere  or  the  ocean  ;  and,  before  they 
can  be  rendered  visible  to  man,  some  strata  which  previously 
covered  them  must  have  been  stripped  off  by  denudation. 

We  know  that  in  the  Bay  of  Baise  in  1538,  in  Cutch  in  1819, 

^  Judd,  *  Ancient  Yolcanoea  oi  VS^^  BV^yAwi^^'  O^l.  Scyc.,  Jan.  1874. 
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and  on  several  occasions  in  Peru  and  Chili,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  the  permanent  upheaval  or 
subsidence  of  land  has  been  accompanied  by  the  simultaneous 
emission  of  lava  at  one  or  more  points  in  the  same  volcanic 
region.  From  these  and  other  examples  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  rising  or  sinking  of  the  earth's  crust,  operations  by 
which  sea  is  converted  into  land,  and  land  into  sea,  are  a  part 
only  of  the  consequences  of  subterranean  igneous  action.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  action  consists,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  the  baking,  and  occasionally  the  liquefaction,  of 
rocks,  causing  them  to  assume,  in  some  cases  a  larger,  in  others 
a  sinaller  volume  than  before  the  application  of  heat.  It 
consists  also  in  the  generation  of  gases,  and  their  expansion  by 
heat,  and  the  injection  of  liquid  matter  into  rents  formed  in 
superincumbent  rocks.  The  prodigious  scale  on  which  these 
subterranean  causes  have  operated  in  Sicily  since  the  deposition 
of  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  will  be  appreciated,  when  we 
remember  that  throughout  half  the  surface  of  that  island  such 
strata  are  met  with,  raised  to  the  height  of  from  50  to  that  of 
2,000  and  even  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the 
same  island  also  the  older  rocks  which  are  contiguous  to  these 
marine  tertiary  strata  must  have  undergone,  within  the  same 
period,  a  similar  amount  of  upheaval. 

The  like  observations  may  be  extended  to  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe,  for,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  Period,' 
the  entire  European  area,  including  some  of  the  central  and 
very  lofty  portions  of  the  Alps  themselves,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown,^  has,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  districts,  emerged 
from  the  deep  to  its  present  altitude.  There  must,  therefore, 
have  been  at  great  depths  in  the  earth's  crust,  within  the  same 
period,  an  amount  of  subterranean  change,  corresponding  to 
this  vast  alteration  of  level  affecting  a  whole  continent. 

The  principal  effect  of  subterranean  movements  during  the 
Tertiary  Period  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  upheaved  of 
hypogene  formations  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  Carboniferous. 
The  repetition  of  another  series  of  movements,  of  equal  violence, 
might  upraise  the  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  many 
secondary  periods  ;  and,  if  the  same  force  should  still  continue 
to  act,  the  next  convulsions  might  bring  up  to  the  day  the 
tertiary  and  recent  hypogene  rocks.  In  the  course  of  such 
changes  many  of  the  existing  sedimentary  strata  would  suffer 
greatly  by  denudation,  others  might  assume  a  metamorphic 
structure,  or  become  melted  down  into  plutonic  and  volcanic 
rocks.     Meanwhile  the  deposition  of  a  great  thickness  of  new 

^  See  map  of  Europe  and  explanation,  m'PxViicV^<fc%,\iwJ«.N- 
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■trata  would  not  fail  to  taka  place  during  the  upheaTal  ■nd 
partial  destruction  of  the  older  rocka.  But  I  mast  refer  tlie 
reader  to  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  thia  Tolnme  for  a  fnller 
explauatioa  of  these  views. 

Vlntonlc  rooka  of  OreMeeoiu  Period. — It  will  be  shown  in 
the  next  chapter  that  chalk,  as  well  as  lias,  haa  been  altered  by 
granite  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees.  Whether  such  graoite  be  (se- 
taceous or  tertiary  cannot  easily  be  decided.  Suppoae  6,  e,  d, 
fig.  CSS,  to  be  three  members  of  the  Cretaceous  Beries,  the  lowest 
of  which,  b,  has  been  altered  by  the  granite  A,  the  modifying  in- 
fluence not  having  extended  so  far  as  c,  or  having  but  slig^dy 
affected  its  lowest  beds.  Now  it  can  rarely  be  possible  for  the 
FiE.  e^g.  geologist  to  decide  whether  the 

beds  d  existed  at  the  time  at 
the  intrusion  of  A,  and  altera- 
tion of  b  and  c,  or  whether  they 
were  subsequently  thrown  down 
upon  c.  But  as  some  Creta- 
Fen  tertiary  rodcs 
have  been  raised  to  the  hei^t 
of  mure  thun  !),000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  we  must  not  nnnniin' 
that  plutunic  formations  of  the  same  periods  may  not  have  been 
brought  up  and  exposed  by  denudation,  at  the  height  of  2,000 
or  3,000  feot  on  the  flanks  of  that  chain. 

Plntonlo  rooks  of  Ute  Oolite  and  Klaa. — In  the  Depart- 
Fig.  eai.  ment  of  the  Hautes- 

Alpes,  in  France,  M. 
£lie  de  BeaomcMit 
traced  a  black  argil- 
laceous limestone, 
charged  with  belem- 
nit«B,  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  a  mass  of 
granite.  Here  the 
limestone  begins  to 
put  on  a  granular 
texture,  but  is  ex- 
tremely fine-grained. 
When  nearer  the  junc- 
tion it  becomes  grey, 
and  has  a  saccbaroid 
structure.  In  another 
locahty,  near  Cham- 
poleon,  a  granite  com- 
posed of  quartz,    black  mica,    and    rose-coloured    felapar    is 
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observed  partly  to  overlie  the  secondary  rocks,  producing  an 
alteration  which  extends  for  about  30  feet  downwards,  ^mi- 
nishing  in  the  beds  which  lie  farthest  from  the  granite.  (See  fig. 
624.)  In  .the  altered  mass  the  argillaceous  beds  are  hardened, 
the  limestone  is  saccharoid,  the  grits  quartzose,  and  in  the  midst 
of  them  is  a  thin  layer  of  an  imperfect  granite.  It  is  also  an 
important  circumstance  that  near  the  point  of  contact,  both  the 
granite  and  the  secondary  rocks  become  metalliferous,  and 
contain  nests  and  small  veins  of  blende,  galena,  iron,  and  copper 
pyrites.  The  stratified  rocks  become  harder  and  more  crystal- 
line, but  the  granite,  on  the  contrary,  softer  and  less  perfectly 
crystallised  near  the  junction.^  Although  the  granite  is  incum- 
bent in  the  above  section  (fig.  624),  we  cannot  assume  that  it 
overflowed  the  strata,  for  the  disturbances  of  the  rocks  are  so 
great  in  this  part  of  the  Alps  that  their  original  position  is  often 
inverted. 

Platonic  rocks  of  Carbonlferons  Period. — The  granite  of 
Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  the  plutonic  rooks,  but  is  now  ascertained  to 
be  posterior  in  date  to  the  culm-measures  of  that  county,  which 
from  their  position,  and  as  containing  true  coal-plants,  are  now 
known  to  be  members  of  the  true  Carboniferous  series.  This 
granite,  like  the  homblendic  granite  of  Christiania,  has  broken 
through  the  stratified  formations,  on  the  north-west  side  of  Dart- 
moor, the  successive  members  of  the  culm-measures  abutting 
against  the  granite,  and  becoming  metamorphosed  as  they 
approach  it.  These  strata  are  also  penetrated  by  granite  veins, 
and  plutonic  dikes,  called  ^elvans.'^  The  granite  of  Cornwall 
is  probably  of  the  same  date,  and,  therefore,  as  modem  as  the 
Carboniferous  strata,  if  not  newer. 

Plutonic  rocks  of  Silurian  Period. — It  has  long  been  known 
that  a  very  ancient  granite  near  Christiania,  in  Norway,  is 
posterior  in  date  to  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  that  region, 
although  its  exact  position  in  the  Palaeozoic  series  cannot  be  de- 
fined. Von  Buch  first  announced,  in  1813,  that  it  was  of  newer 
origin  than  certain  limestones  containing  orthocerata  and  trilo- 
bites.  The  proofs  consist  in  the  penetration  of  granite  veins  into 
the  shale  and  limestone,  and  the  alteration  of  the  strata,  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  point  of  contact,  both  of  these 
veins  and  the  central  mass  from  which  they  emanate.  (See  p.  662. ) 
Von  Buch  supposed  that  the  plutonic  rock  alternated  with  the 
fossiliferous  strata,  and  that  large  masses  of  granite  were  some- 

7  iSlie  de  Beaumont,  Sur  les  Mon-  8  Proceed.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  ii.  p. 
tagnes  de  I'Oisans,  &c.  M^m.  de  la  662  ;  and  Trans.,  2nd  ser.  vol.  v.  p. 
Soc.  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Paris,  torn.  v.        686. 
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times  incumbent  upon  the  strata ;  but  this  idea  was  erroneous, 
and  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  beds  of  shale  and  limestone 
often  dip  towards  the  granite  up  to  the  point  of  contact, 
appearing  as  if  they  would  pass  under  it  in  mass,  as  at  a,  fig.  625, 

Fig.  625. 


Silurian. 


Granite. 


Silurian  strata. 


and  then  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  mountain,  as 
at  b,  dip  away  from  the  same  granite.  When  the  junctions, 
however,  are  carefully  examined,  it  is  found  that  the  plutonic 
rock  intrudes  itself  in  veins  and  nowhere  covers  the  fossili- 
ferous  strata  in  large  overlying  masses,  as  is  so  conunonly 
the  case  with  trappean  formations.^ 

Now  this*  granite,  which  is  more  modem  than  the  Silurian 
strata  of  Norway,  also  sends  veins  in  the  same  country  into  an 
ancient  formation  of  gneiss  ;  and  the  relations  of  the  plutonic 
rock  and  the  gneiss,  at  their  junction,  are  full  of  interest  when 
we  duly  consider  the  wide  difference  of  epoch  which  must  have 
separated  their  origin. 

The  length  of  this  interval  of  time  is  attested  by  the  following 
facts  : — The  fossiliferous,  or  Silurian,  beds  rest  unconformably 
upon  the  truncated  edges  of  the  gneiss,  the  inclined  strata  of 
which  had  been  denuded  before  the  sedimentary  beds  were 
superimposed  (see  fig.  626).  The  signs  of  denudation  are  two- 
Fig.  626. 


Gneiss.  Granite.  Gneiss. 

Granite  sending  veins  into  Silurian  strata  and  gneiss,  Christiania,  Norway. 
a.  Inclined  gneiss.  b.  Silurian  strata. 

fold  ;  first,  the  surface  of  the  gneiss  is  seen  occasionally,  on  the 
removal  of  the  newer  beds  containing  organic  remains,  to  be 
worn  and  smoothed ;  secondly,  pebbles  of  gneiss  have  been 
found  in  some  of  these  Silurian  strata.  Between  the  origin, 
therefore,  of  the  gneiss  and  the  granite  there  intervened,  first, 
the  period  when  the  strata  of  gneiss  were  denuded  ;   secondly, 

»  See  the  GsBa  Norvegica  and  other  works  of  Keilhau,  with  whom  I 
examined  this  country. 
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the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the  Silurian  deposits  upon  the 
denuded  and  inclined  gneiss  a.  Yet  the  granite  produced  after 
this  long  interval  is  often  so  intimately  blended  with  the  ancient 
gneiss,  at  the  point  of  junction,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any 
other  than  an  arbitrary  line  of  separation  between  them  ;  and 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  tortuous  veins  of  granite  pass  freely 
through  gneiss,  ending  sometimes  in  threads,  as  if  the  older 
rock  had  offered  no  resistance  to  their  passage.  These  appear^ 
ances  may  probably  be  due  to  hydrothermal  action  (see  below, 
p.  583).  I  shall  merely  observe  in  this  place  that  had  such 
junctions  alone  been  visible,  and  had  we  not  learnt,  from  other 
sections,  how  long  a  period  elapsed  between  the  consolidation  of 
the  gneiss,  and  the  injection  of  this  granite,  we  might  have  sus- 
pected that  the  gneiss  was  scarcely  solidified,  or  had  not  yet 
assumed  its  complete  metamorphic  character  when  invaded  by  the 
plutonic  rock.  From  this  example  we  may  learn  how  impossible 
it  is  to  conjecture  whether  certain  granites  in  Scotland,  and 
other  countries,  which  send  veins  into  gneiss  and  other  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  are  primary,  or  whether  they  may  not  belong  to 
some  secondary  or  tertiary  period. 

Oldest  grranites. — It  is  not  half  a  century  since  the  doctrine 
was  very  general  that  all  granitic  rocks  were  prvmitwe,  that  is  to 
say,  that  they  originated  before  the  deposition  of  the  first  sedi- 
mentary strata,  and  before  the  creation  of  organic  beings  (see 
above,  p.  10).  But  so  greatly  are  our  views  now  changed,  that 
we  find  it  no  easy  task  to  point  out  a  single  mass  of  granite  de- 
monstrably more  ancient  than  known  fossiliferous  deposits. 
Could  we  discover  some  Laurentian  strata  resting  immediately 
on  granite,  there  being  no  alterations  at  the  point  of  contact, 
nor  any  intersecting  granitic  veins,  we  might  then  aflSrm  the 
plutonic  rock  to  have  originated  before  the  oldest  known  fossil- 
iferous strata.  Still  it  would  be  presumptuous,  as  we  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  (p.  462),  to  suppose  that  when  a  small  part 
only  of  the  globe  has  been  investigated,  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata  in  the  crust  of  oiu*  planet.  Even 
when  these  are  found  we  cannot  assume  that  there  never  were 
any  antecedent  strata  containing  organic  remains,  which  may 
have  become  metamorphic.  If  we  find  pebbles  of  granite  in  a 
conglomerate  of  the  Lower  Laurentian  system,  we  may  then  feel 
assured  that  the  parent  granite  was  formed  before  the  Laurentian 
formation.  But  if  the  incumbent  strata  be  merely  Cambrian  or 
Silurian,  the  fundamental  granite,  although  of  high  antiquity, 
may  be  posterior  in  date  to  known  fossiliferous  formations. 
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MBTAMORPHIC  ROCKS. 

General  character  of  metamorphic  rocks — Gneiss — Homblende-schist — Ser- 
pentine— Mica-schist — Clay-slate — Quartzite — ChloriteHSchist — ^Metamor- 
phic limestone — Origin  of  the  metamorphic  strata — ^Their  stratification— 
Fossiliferous  strata  near  intrusive  masses  of  granite  converted  into  rocks 
identical  with  different  members  of  the  metamorphic  series — ^Arguments 
hence  derived  as  to  the  nature  of  plutonic  action — ^Hydrothermal  action, 
or  the  influence  of  steam  and  gases  in  producing  metamorphism — Object 
tions  to  the  metamorphic  theory  considered. 

Wb  have  now  considered  three  distinct  classes  of  rocks  :  first, 
the  aqueous,  or  fossiliferous  ;  secondly,  the  volcanic  ;  and 
thirdly,  the  plutonic  ;  and  it  remains  for  us  to  examine  those 
crystalline  (or  hypogene)  strata  to  which  the  name  of  meto/marphic 
has  been  assigned.  The  last-mentioned  term  expresses,  as 
before  explained,  a  theoretical  opinion  that  such  strata,  after 
having  been  deposited  from  water,  acquired,  by  the  influence 
of  heat  and  other  causes,  a  highly  crystalline  texture.  They 
who  still  question  this  opinion  may  call  the  rocks  under  con- 
sideration the  stratified  hypogene  formations  or  crystalline 
schists. 

These  rocks,  when  in  their  characteristic  or  normal  state,  are 
wholly  devoid  of  organic  remains,  and  contain  no  distinct 
fragments  of  other  rocks,  whether  roimded  or  angular.  They 
sometimes  break  out  in  the  central  parts  of  mountain  chains, 
but  in  other  cases  extend  over  areas  of  vast  dimensions, 
occupying,  for  example,  nearly  the  whole  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  where,  as  in  Brazil,  they  appear  alike  in  the  lower 
and  higher  grounds.  However  crystalline  these  rocks  may 
become  in  certain  regions,  they  never,  like  granite  or  trap,  send 
veins  into  contiguous  formations.  In  Great  Britain,  those 
members  of  the  series  which  approach  most  nearly  to  granite 
in  their  composition,  as  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  hornblende- 
schist,  are  chiefly  found  in  the  country  north  of  the  rivers 
Forth  and  Clyde. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  a  general  order  of 
succession  or  superposition  in  the  members  of  this  family  ;  day- 
slate,  for  example,  having  been   often  supposed   to  hold  in- 
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vafiably  a  higher  geological  poution  than  miea-iohigt,  and 
mica-BdiiHt  to  overlie  gneiss.  But  althongh  sucli  an  order  may 
prevail  througliout  limited  diBtricta,  it  is  by  no  means  universoL 
To  thig  subject,  however,  I  shall  i^ain  revert,  in  Obapter 
XXXY.,  where  the  chronological  lelationa  of  the  metamorphio 
rocks  are  pointed  out. 

PrineipBl  metamorpbio  rooks. — The  following  may  be 
enumerated  as  the  principal  members  of  the  ntetamorphic  class  ; 
— gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  clay-slate,  chlorite^ 
schist,  hyp<^[ene  or  metamorphio  limestone,  and  certain  kinds 
of  quartz-rock  or  quartzite. 

Gneiss. — The  first  of  these,  gneiss,  may  be  called  stratified — or 
bythose  who  object  to  that  term,  foliated — granite,  being  formed 
of  the  same  materials  as  granite,  namely,  felspar,  quartz,  and 
mica.  In  the  specimen  here  figured,  the  white  layers  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  granular  felspar,  with  here  and  there  a 
speck  of  mica  and  grain  of  quartz,  l^e  dark  layers  are  com- 
posed of  grey  quartz  and  black  mica,  with  occasionally  a  grain 
of  felspar  iutermixed.     The  rock  splits  moat  easily  in  the  plan« 


of  these  darker  layers,  and  the  surface  thus  exposed  is  almoot 
entirely  covered  with  shining  spangles  of  mica.  The  accom- 
panying quartz,  however,  greatly  predominates  in  quantity,  but 
the  most  ready  cleavage  is  determined  by  the  abundance  of 
mica  in  certain  parts  of  the  dark  layer.  Instead  of  consistingof 
these  thin  laminie,  gneiss  is  sometimes  simply  divided  into  thick 
beds,  in  which  the  mica  has  only  a  alight  degree  of  parallelism 
to  the  plonea  of  stratification. 

Hand  specimens  may  often  be  obttuned  from  such  gneiss 
which  are  undistinguisbable  fo>m  granite,  affordinganaigument 
to  which  we  shall  allude  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  diapter, 
in  favour  of  thoaa  who  regard  all  granite  and  ayenite  not  as  ig- 
neous rocks,  but  as  aqueous  formationa  ao  altered  as  to  have 
lost  all  signs  of  their  original  stratified  arrangement,    Oiui&n.Ssk 
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geology  is  oommonly  used  to  designate  not  merely  stratified  and 
foliated  rocks  having  the  same  component  matOTiala  as  granite 
or  syenite,  but  also  in  a  wider  sense  to  embrace  the  formation 
with  which  other  members  of  the  metamorphic  series  such  as 
hornblende-schist  may  alternate,  and  which  are  then  consideted 
subordinate  to  the  true  gneiss. 

The  different  varieties  of  rock  allied  to  gneiss,  into  which 
felspar  enters  as  an  essential  ingredient,  will  be  understood  by 
referring  to  what  was  said  of  granite.  Thus,  for  example,  horn- 
blende may  be  superadded  to  mica,  quartz,  and  felspar,  forming 
a  homblendic  or  syenitic  gneiss  ;  or  talc  may  be  substitated  for 
mica,  constituting  talcose  gneiss  (called  stratified  protogine  by 
the  French),  a  rock  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  talo,  in 
distinct  crystals  or  grains. 

Hornblende-schist  is  usually  black,  and  composed  principally 
of  hornblende,  with  a  variable  quantity  of  felspar,  and  acmie- 
times  grains  of  quartz.  When  the  hornblende  and  felspar  aro 
in  nearly  equal  quantities,  and  the  rock  is  not  slaty,  it  oorre- 
sponds  in  character  with  the  greenstones  of  the  trap  ftunily,  and 
has  been  called  'primitive  greenstone.'  It  may  be  termed 
hornblende  rock  or  amphibolite.  Some  of  these  homblendic 
masses  may  really  have  been  volcanic  rocks,  which  have  since 
assumed  a  more  crystalline  or  metamorphic  texture. 

ActinolUe-schist  is  a  slaty  foliated  rock,  composed  chiefly  of 
actinolite,  an  emerald-green  mineral  (allied  to  hornblende), 
which  occurs  in  slender  prismatic  crysials,  sometimes  forming 
radiating  groups,  with  some  admixture  of  quartz,  mica,  and 
garnet. 

Serpentine  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia  in  which  there  is 
sometimes  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  magnesia.  It  is  a  rock  of 
a  green  colour,  sometimes  rendered  of  a  mottled  red  and  dark 
brown  by  the  presence  of  hematite.  It  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  a  trap  dike  cutting  through  Old  Bed  Sandstone  in 
Forfarshire,  and  in  that  case  is  probably  an  altered  basaltic  dike 
which  had  contained  much  olivine.  The  theory  of  its  having 
been  originally  a  volcanic  product  subsequently  altered  by  meta- 
morphism  may  at  first  sight  seem  inconsistent  with  its  occurrence 
in  large  and  regularly  stratified  masses  in  the  metamorphic  series 
in  Scotland,  as  in  Aberdeenshire.  But  it  has  been  suggested 
in  explanation  that  such  serpentine  may  have  been  originally 
regularly-bedded  trap  tuff,  and  volcanic  breccia,  with  mudL 
olivine,  which  would  still  retain  a  stratified  appearance  after 
their  conversion  into  a  metamorphic  rock. 

MicO'Schisty  or  Micaceous  schist,  is,  next  to  gneiss,  one  of  the 
most  abundant  rocks  of  the  metamorphic  series.     It  is  slaty, 
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essentially  composed  of  mica  and  quartz,  the  mica  sometimes 
appearing  to  constitute  the  whole  mass.  Beds  of  pure  quartz 
also  occur  in  this  formation.  In  some  districts,  garnets  in  regular 
twelve-sided  crystals  form  an  integrant  part  of  mica-schist.  This 
rock  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  clay-slate. 

Clay-slate — Argillaceous  schist — ArgUlUe, — This  rock  some- 
times resembles  an  indurated  clay  or  ^ale.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  extremely  fissile,  often  affording  good  roofing^slate.  Occa- 
sionally it  derives  a  shining  and  silky  lustre  from  the  minute 
particles  of  mica  or  talc  which  it  contains.  It  varies  from 
greenish  or  bluish-grey  to  a  lead  colour  ;  and  it  may  be  said  of 
this,  more  than  of  any  other  schist,  that  it  is  common  to  the 
metamorphic  and  fossiHferous  series,  for  some  clay-slates  taken 
from  each  division  would  not  be  distinguishable  by  mineral 
characters  alone.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  an  argil- 
laceous rock  having  the  same  composition,  without  the  slaty 
cleavage,  which  may  be  called  argillite. 

Chlorite-schist  is  a  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite  is  abun- 
dant in  foliated  plates,  usually  blended  with  minute  grains  of 
quartz,  or  sometimes  with  felspar  or  mica ;  often  associated 
with,  and  graduating  into,  gneiss  and  clay-slate. 

QtujiHzite,  or  QiioHz  rock,  is  an  aggregate  of  grains  of  quartz 
which  are  either  in  minute  crystals,  or  in  many  cases  slightly 
rounded,  occurring  in  regular  strata  associated  with  gneiss  or 
other  metamorphic  rocks.  Compact  quartz,  like  that  so  fre- 
quently found  in  veins,  is  also  found  together  with  granular 
quartzite.  Both  of  these  alternate  with  gneiss  or  mica-schist, 
or  pass  into  those  rocks  by  the  addition  of  mica,  or  of  felspar 
and  mica. 

Crystalline  or  MetamnorpTdc  limestone. — This  rock,  called  by 
the  earlier  geologists  pri/ma/ry  Ivmestone,  is  sometimes  a  white 
crystalline  granular  marble,  which  when  in  thick  beds  can 
be  used  in  sculpture ;  but  more  frequently  it  occurs  in  thin 
beds,  forming  a  foliated  schist  much  resembling  in  colour  and 
arrangement  certain  varieties  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist.  When 
it  alternates  with  these  rocks,  it  often  contains  some  crystals  of 
mica,  and  occasionally  quartz,  felspar,  hornblende,  talc,  chlorite, 
garnet,  and  other  minerals.  It  enters  sparingly  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  metamorphic  districts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Scot- 
land, but  is  largely  developed  in  the  Alps. 

Origin  of  tbe  MetamorpUo  strata. — ^Having  said  thus 
much  of  the  mineral  composition  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  I 
may  combine  what  remains  to  be  said  of  their  structure  and 
history  with  an  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  of  their 

GO  2 
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probable  origin.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  well  to  forewam 
the  reader  that  we  are  here  entering  upon  ground  of  oontro- 
yersy,  and  soon  reach  the  limits  where  positive  induction  ends, 
and  beyond  which  we  can  only  indulge  in  speculations.  It  was 
once  a  favourite  doctrine,  and  is  still  maintained  by  many,  that 
these  rocks  owe  their  crystalline  texture,  their  want  of  aU  signs 
of  a  mechanical  origin,  or  of  fossil  contents,  to  a  peculiar  and 
nascent  condition  of  the  planet  at  the  period  of  their  formaticm. 
The  arguments  in  refutation  of  this  hypothesis  will  be  more 
fully  considered  when  I  show,  in  Chapter  XXXV.,  to  how 
many  different  ages  the  metamorphic  formations  are  referable, 
and  how  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  and  hypogene  limestone 
(that  of  Carrara,  for  example)  have  been  formed,  not  only  since 
the  first  introduction  of  organic  beings  into  this  planet,  but 
even  long  after  many  distinct  races  of  plants  and  aniTn^lff  had 
flourished  and  passed  away  in  succession. 

The  doctrine  respecting  the  crystalline  strata,  implied  in  the 
name  metamorphic,  may  properly  be  treated  of  in  this  place ; 
and  we  must  first  inquire  whether  these  rocks  are  really  enti« 
tied  to  be  called  stratified  in  the  strict  sense  of  having  been 
originally  deposited  as  sediment  from  water.  The  general 
adoption  by  geologists  of  the  term  stratified,  as  applied  to  these 
rocks,  sufficiently  attests  their  division  into  beds  very  analogous, 
at  least  in  form,  to  ordinary  fossiliferous  strata.  This  resem- 
blance is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  existence  in  both  occa- 
sionally of  a  laminated  structure,  but  extends  to  every  kind  of 
arrangement  which  is  compatible  with  the  absence  of  fossils,  and 
of  sand,  pebbles,  ripple-mark,  and  other  characters  which  the 
metamorphic  theory  supposes  to  have  been  obliterated  by  plu- 
tonic  action.  Thus,  for  example,  we  behold  alike  in  the  crys- 
talline and  fossiliferous  formations  an  alternation  of  beds 
varying  greatly  in  composition,  colour,  and  thickness.  We  ob- 
serve, for  instance,  gneiss  alternating  with  layers  of  black  horn- 
blende-schist, or  of  green  chlorite-schist,  or  with  granular 
quartz,  or  limestone;  and  the  interchange  of  these  different 
strata  may  be  repeated  for  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  In 
the  like  manner,  mica-schist  alternates  with  chlorite-schist,  and 
with  beds  of  pure  quartz  or  of  granular  Hmestone.  We  have 
already  seen  that,  near  the  immediate  contact  of  granitic  veins 
and  volcanic  dikes,  vej^  extraordinary  alterations  in  rocks  have 
taken  place,  more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  granite. 
It  will  be  useful  here  to  add  other  illustrations,  showing  that 
a  texture  undistinguishable  from  that  which  characterises  the 
more  crystalline  metamorphic  formations  has  acfually  been 
superinduced  in  strata  once  fossiliferous. 
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Fossillferoas  strata  rendered  metamorplilo  by  tntmslve 
masses  of  Granite. — In  the  southern  extremity  of  Norway 
there  is  a  large  district,  on  the  west  side  of  the  fiord  of  Chris- 
tiania,  which  I  visited  in  1837  with  the  late  Professor  Keilhau, 
in  which  homblendic  granite  protrudes  in  mountain  masses 
through  fossiliferous  strata,  and  usually  sends  veins  into  them 
at  the  point  of  contact.     The  stratified  rocks,  replete  with  shells 
and  zoophytes,  consist  chiefly  of  shale,  limestone,  tmd  some  sand- 
stone, and  all  these  are  invariably  altered  near  the  granite  for 
a  distance  of  from  50  to  400  yards.     The  aluminous  shales  are 
hardened,  and  have  become  flinty.     Sometimes  they  resemble 
jasper.      Eibboned  jasper  is  produced  by  the  hardening  of 
alternate  layers  of  green  and  chocolate-coloured  schist,  each 
stripe  faithfully  representing  the  original  lines  of  stratification. 
Nearer  the  granite  the  schist  often  contains  crystals  of  horn- 
blende, which  are  even  met  with  in  some  places  for  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  yards  from  the  junction ;  and  this  black 
hornblende  is  so  abundant  that  eminent  geologists,  when  pass- 
ing through  the  country,  have  confounded  it  with  the  ancient 
hornblende-schist,  subordinate  to  the  great  gneiss-formation  of 
Norway.    Frequently,  between  the  granite  and  the  hornblende 
slate  above  mentioned,  grains  of  mica  and  crystalline  felspar 
appear  in  the  schist,  so  that  rocks  resembling  gneiss  and  mica- 
schist  are  produced.     Fossils  can  rarely  be  detected  in  these 
schists,  and  they  are  more  completely  eflaced  in  proportion  to 
the  more  crystalline  texture  of  the  beds,  and  their  vicinity  to 
the  granite.     In  some  places  the  siliceous  matter  of  the  schist 
becomes  a  granular  quartzite  ;  and  when  hornblende  and  mica 
are  added,  the  altered  rock  loses  its  stratification,  and  passes 
into  a  kind  of  granite.     The  limestone,  which  at  points  remote 
from  the  granite  is  of  an  earthy  texture  and  blue  colour,  and 
often  abounds  in  corals,  becomes  a  white  granular  marble  near 
the  granite,  sometimes  siliceous,  the  granular  structure  extend- 
ing occasionaUy  upwards  of  400  yards  from  the  junction ;  the 
corals  being  for  the  most  part  obliterated,  though  sometimes 
preserved,  even  in  the  white  marble.   Both  the  altered  limestone 
and  hardened  slate  contain  garnets  in  many  places,  also  ores  of 
iron,  lead,  and  copper,  with  some  silver.     These  alterations 
occur  equally,  whether  the  granite  invades  the  strata  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  general  strike  of  the  fossiliferous  beds,  or  in 
a  line  at  right  angles  to  their  strike,  both  of  which  modes  of 
junction  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  ground  plan  (fig. 
628).^ 

The  granite  of  Cornwall  sends  forth  veins  into  a  coarse 

1  Keilhaa,  Gaea  Norvegica,  ,pp,  61-63. 
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ugUlacMua-BcluBt,  provincially  termed  kiUas.  Thia  Idllu 
converted  into  hornblende- achiat  near  the  contact  with,  thevei 
Theae  appearances  are  well  aeen  at  the  junotion  of  the  gni 
and  killBH,  in  St.  Michael's  Mount,  a  Eunall  island  nearly  ; 
feet  h^h,  situated  in  the  bay,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  m 
from  Penzance.  The  granite  of  Dartmoor,  in  DevonHhire,  s 
Sic  H.  De  la  Becfae,  has  intruded  itself  into  the  caibonifer 
slate  and  slaty  sandstone,  twisting  and  oontorting  the  stn 
and  sending  veins  into  them.    Hence  some  of  the  elate  ro 
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have  become  '  micaceous ;'  others  more  indurated,  and  with 
characteiH  of  mica-nlate  and  gneiss  ;  while  others  again  app 
oonverted  into  a  hard  zoned  rock  strongly  impregnated  n 
felspar.'  * 

Nowhere,  however,  are  the  phenomena  of  local  metamorphj 
more  beautifully  illustrated  than  in  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotia 
Mr.  Judd  has  pointed  out  that  in  this  neighbourhood  gi 
masses  of  granite  and  gabbro  were,  during  the  Tertiary  peri 
thrust  through  the  vacions  Paheozoic  and  Secondary  strata,  i 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  junctions  of  the  igneous  uid  the  sc 
mentary  maases  the  most  instructive  examples  of  raetamorphi 
may  be  witnessed.  Thus  Lias  limestones  crowded  with  fo 
sh^  are  found  losing,  as  we  approach  the  igneous  rocks, 
traces  of  their  oi^anic  remains,  and  at  last  passing  into  a  big 
crystalline  or  saocharoid  marble  suitable  for  statuai-y  purpoa 
fdmilarly  clays  and  limestones,  under  like  conditions,  aro  i 
found  to  be  deprived  of  every  trace  of  the  organic  stcuctura 
them  and  to  graduate  into  indurated  slaty  rock  and  quarti 
respectively,  while  the  felspathic  sandstones  of  the  Cambrian 
^tered  to  a  highly  micaceous  schistose  rock. 
*  G«ol.  Msnaal,  p.  479. 
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We  learn  from  the  investigations  of  M.  Dnf r^noy,  that  in  the 
eastern  Pyrenees  there  are  mountain  masses  of  granite  posterior 
in  date  to  the  formations  called  Has  and  chalk  of  that  district, 
and  that  these  fossiliferous  rocks  are  greatly  altered  in  texture, 
and  often  charged  with  iron-ore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
granite.  Thus  in  the  environs  of  St.  Martin,  near  St.  Paul  de 
F^nouillet,  the  chalky  limestone  becomes  more  crystalline  and 
saccharoid  as  it  approaches  the  granite,  and  loses  aU  trace  of  the 
fossils  which  it  previously  contained  in  abundance.  At  some 
points,  also,  it  becomes  dolomitic,  and  filled  with  small  veins  of 
carbonate  of  iron,  and  spots  of  red  iron-ore.  At  Rancid  the  lias 
nearest  the  granite  is  not  only  filled  with  iron-ore,  but  charged 
with  pyrites,  tremoUte,  garnet,  aud  a  new  mineral  somewhat 
allied  to  felspar,  called  from  the  place  in  the  Pyrenees  where  it 
occurs  '  couzeranite.' 

The  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  the  Highlands,  which  are 
throughout  their  whole  mass  changed  into  various  metamorphic 
rocks,  are  found  near  their  junction  with  the  intrusive  masses 
of  the  Grampian  Mountains  to  have  undergone  a  further  meta- 
morphism  of  a  local  character. 

We  have  seen  that  sedimentary  rocks  in  the  immediate 
proximity  of  great  igneous  intrusions  are  found  to  have  under- 
gone  great  induration,  while  along  their  planes  of  bedding  or 
cleavage  the  development  of  various  crystalline  minerals  has 
frequently  taken  place.  The  similarity  of  the  rocks  thus 
formed  to  many  of  the  foliated  or  schistose  rocks  suggests  that 
the  latter  may  have  been  in  all  cases  produced  from  pre-existing 
strata,  by  the  action  of  analogous  chemical  forces,  operating  on 
a  more  extended  scale.  Thus  gneiss  and  mica-schist  may  be 
nothing  more  than  altered  micaceous  and  argillaceous  sand- 
stones, granular  quartzite  may  have  been  derived  from  siliceous 
sandstone,  and  compact  quartzite  may  be  the  last  stage  of 
alteration  of  the  same  materials.  Similarly,  day-slate  may  be 
altered  shale,  and  granular  marble  may  have  originated  in  the 
form  of  ordinary  Hmestone,  replete  with  shells  and  corals,  which 
have  since  been  obliterated ;  and,  lastly,  calcareous  sands  and 
marls  may  have  been  changed  into  impure  crystalline  lime- 
stones. 

The  anthracite  and  plumbago  associated  with  hypogene  rocks 
may  have  been  coal ;  for  not  only  is  coal  converted  into  anthra- 
cite in  the  vicinity  of  some  trap  dikes,  but  we  have  seen  that  a 
like  change  has  taken  place  generally  even  far  from  the  contact 
of  igneous  rocks,  in  the  disturbed  region  of  the  Appalachians. 
At  Worcester,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  45  miles  due  west 
of  Boston,  a  bed  of  plumbago  and  impure  anthracite  <y:j(s*(£c<!i^ 
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interstratified  with  mica  soliist.  It  is  about  2  feet  in  thickness, 
and  has  been  made  use  of  both  as  fuel  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  lead  pencils.  At  the  distance  of  30  miles  from  the  plnmbago, 
there  occurs,  on  the  borders  of  Khode  Island,  an  impure  an- 
thracite in  slates  containing  impressions  of  coal-plants  of  the 
genera  Fecopteris,  Nev/ropteris,  Calamites,  &o.  This  anthracite 
is  intermediate  in  character  between  that  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  plumbago  of  Worcester,  in  which  last  the  gaseous  or  volatile 
matter  (hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen)  is  to  the  carbon  only 
in  the  proportion  of  3  per  cent.  After  traversing  the  country 
in  various  directions,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Carboni- 
ferous shales  or  slates  with  anthracite  and  plants,  which  in 
Bhode  Island  often  pass  into  mica-schists,  have  at  Worcester 
assumed  a  perfectly  crystalline  and  metamorphic  texture ;  the 
anthracite  having  been  nearly  transmuted  into  that  state  of 
pure  carbon  which  is  called  plumbago  or  graphite.' 

Now  the  alterations  above  described  as  superinduced  in  rocks 
by  volcanic  dikes  and  granite  veins  prove  incontestably  that 
powers  exist  in  nature  capable  of  transforming  f ossilif erous  into 
crystalline  strata,  a  very  few  simple  elements  constituting  the 
component  materials  not  common  to  both  classes  of  rocks.  These 
elements,  which  are  enumerated  in  our  Table,  p.  498,  may  be 
made  to  form  new  combinations  by  what  has  been  termed  plutonic 
action,  or  those  chemical  changes  which  are  no  doubt  connected 
with  the  passage  of  heat,  and  usually  heated  steam  and  waters, 
through  the  strata. 

Bydrottaennal  aetioni  or  the  Influenee  of  Steam  and 
Oases  in  produolngr  Metamorplitsin. — The  experiments  of 
Gregory  Watt,  in  fusing  rocks  in  the  laboratory,  and  allowing 
them  to  consolidate  by  slow  cooling,  prove  distinctly  that  a  rock 
need  not  be  perfectly  melted  in  order  that  a  re-arrangement 
of  its  component  particles  should  take  place,  and  a  partial  crys- 
tallisation ensue.  ^  We  may  easily  suppose,  therefore^  that  all 
traces  of  shells  and  other  organic  remains  may  be  destroyed ; 
and  that  new  chemical  combinations  may  arise,  without  the 
mass  being  so  fused  as  that  the  lines  of  stratification  should  be 
wholly  obliterated.  We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  heat 
alone,  such  as  may  be  applied  to  a  stone  in  the  open  air,  can 
constitute  all  that  is  comprised  in  plutonic  action.  We  know 
that  volcanos  in  eruption  not  only  emit  fluid  lava,  but  g^ve  off 
steam  and  other  heated  gases,  which  rush  out  in  enormous 
volume,  for  days,  weeks,  or  years  continuously,  and  are  even 
disengaged  from  lava  during  its  consolidation. 

'  See  Lyell,  Quart.  GeoL  Joum.,  voL  i.  p.  199. 
4  PhU.  Trans.,  1804. 
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■ 
We  also  know  that  long  after  volcanos  have  spent  their  force, 

hot  springs  continue  for  ages  to  flow  out  at  various  points  in  the 
same  area.  In  regions  s^o  subject  to  violent  earthquakes  such 
springs  are  frequently  observed  issuing  from  rents,  usually 
along  lines  of  fault  or  displacement  of  the  rocks.  These  thermal 
waters  are  most  commonly  charged  with  a  variety  of  mineral 
ingredients,  and  they  retain  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  tem- 
perature from  century  to  century.  A  like  uniformity  is  also 
persistent  in  the  nature  of  the  earthy,  metallic,  and  gaseous 
substances  with  which  they  are  impregnated.  It  is  well  ascer- 
tained that  springs,  whether  hot  or  cold,  charged  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  especially  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  is  often  pre- 
sent in  small  quantities,  are  powerful  causes  of  decomposition 
and  chemical  reaction  in  rocks  through  which  they  percolate. 

The  changes  which  Daubrde  has  shown  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  alkaline  waters  of  Plombi^res  in  the  Yosges,  are  more 
especially  instructive.®  These  waters  have  a  heat  of  160°  F.,  or 
an  excess  of  109°  above  the  average  temperature  of  ordinary 
springs  in  that  district.  They  were  conveyed  by  the  Romans  to 
baths  through  long  conduits  or  aqueducts.  The  foundations  of 
some  of  their  works  consisted  of  a  bed  of  concrete  made  of  lime, 
fragments  of  brick,  and  sandstone.  Through  this  and  other 
masonry  the  hot  waters  have  been  percolating  for  centuries,  and 
have  given  rise  to  various  zeolites — apophyllite  and  chabazite 
among  others ;  also  to  calcareous  spar,  arragonite,  and  fluor 
spar,  together  with  siliceous  minerals,  such  as  opal — all  found 
in  the  interspaces  of  the  bricks  and  mortar,  or  constituting  part 
of  their  re-arranged  materials.  The  quantity  of  heat  brought 
into  action  in  this  instance  in  the  course  of  2,000  years  has,  no 
doubt,  been  enormous,  but  the  intensity  of  it  developed  at  any 
one  moment  has  been  always  inconsiderable. 

From  these  facts  and  from  the  experiments  and  observations 
of  S^narmont,  Daubrde,  Delesse,  Scheerer,  Sorby,  Sterry  Hunt, 
and  others,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  when  there  are  large  volumes 
of  matter  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  containing  water  and 
various  acids  intensely  heated  under  enormous  pressure,  these 
subterranean  fluid  masses  will  gradually  part  with  their  heat 
by  the  escape  of  steam  and  various  gases  through  Assures,  pro- 
ducing hot  springs  ;  or  by  the  passage  of  the  same  through  the 
pores  of  the  overlying  and  injected  rocks.  Even  the  most  com- 
pact rocks  may  be  regarded,  before  they  have  been  exposed  to 
the  air  and  dried,  in  the  light  of  sponges  filled  with  water. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Henry,  water,  under  an  hydro- 
static pressure  of  96  feet,  will  absorb  three  times  as  much 

« 

6  Daubr^,  Sar  le  M^tamorphisme.    Fati^,  \%^^ . 
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carbonic  add  gas  aa  it  can  under  the  ordinary  preaauze  of  the 
atmosphere.  There  are  other  gases,  as  well  as  the  carbonic 
add,  which  water  absorbs,  and  more  rapidly  in  propcnrtion  to 
the  amount  of  pressure.  Although  the  gaseoiis  matter  first 
absorbed  would  soon  be  condensed,  and  part  with  its  heat,  yet 
the  continual  arrival  of  fresh  supplies  from  below  might,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  cause  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  with  it 
that  of  the  containing  rock,  to  be  materially  raised  ;  the  water 
acts  not  only  as  a  vehide  of  heat,  but  also  by  its  afi&nity  for 
various  silicates,  which,  when  some  of  the  materials  of  the  in- 
vaded rocks  are  decomposed,  form  quartz,  felspar,  mica,  and 
other  minerals.  As  for  quartz,  it  can  be  produced  under  the 
influence  of  heat  by  water  holding  alkaline  silicates  in  solution, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Plombi^res  springs.  The  quantity  of  water 
required,  according  to  Daubr^,  to  produce  great  transforma- 
tions in  the  mineral  structure  of  rocks,  is  very  small.  As  to  the 
heat  required,  silicates  may  be  produced  in  the  moist  way  at 
about  indpient  red  heat,  whereas  to  form  the  same  in  the  dry 
way  would  require  a  much  higher  temperature. 

M.  Foumet,  in  his  description  of  the  metalliferous  gneiss  near 
Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  states  that  all  the  minute  fissures  of  the 
rock  are  quite  saturated  with  free  carbonic  add  gas  ;  which  gas 
rises  plentifully  from  the  soil  there  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  v^arious  elements  of  the  gneiss,  with 
the  exception  of  the  quartz,  are  all  softened  ;  and  new  combi- 
nations of  the  acid  with  lime,  iron,  and  manganese  are  continu- 
ally in  progress.^ 

The  power  of  subterranean  gases  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
stufas  of  St.  Calogero  in  the  Lipari  Islands,  where  the  honzon- 
tal  strata  of  tuff  forming  chSs  200  feet  high  have  been  dis- 
coloured in  places  by  the  jets  of  steam  often  above  the  boiling 
point,  called  '  stufas,'  issuing  from  the  fissures  ;  and  similar  in- 
stances are  recorded  by  M.  Yirlet  of  corrosion  of  rocks  near 
Corinth,  and  by  Dr.  Daubeny  of  decomposition  of  trachytic 
rocks  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  muriatic  add  gases  in  the 
Solfatara,  near  Naples.  In  all  these  instances  it  is  clear  that 
the  gaseous  fluids  must  have  made  their  way  through  vast  thick- 
nesses of  porous  or  fissured  rocks,  and  their  modifying  influence 
may  spread  through  the  crust  for  thousands  of  yards  in  thick- 
ness. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  argument  against  the  metamorphic 

theory,  that  rocks  have  a  small  power  of  conducting  heat,  and  it 

is  true  that  when  dry,  and  in  the  air,  they  differ  remarkably 

from  metaLs  in  this  respect.     The  syenite  of  Norway,  as  we  have 

0  See  Principles,  Index,  *•  Carbonated  Springs,'  &c. 
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seen,  p.  561,  has  sometimes  altered  fossiliferous  strata  both  in 
the  direction  of  their  dip  and  strike  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  ;  but  the  theory  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist  above  pro- 
posed requires  us  to  imagine  that  the  same  influence  has 
extended  through  strata  miles  in  thickness.  Professor  Bischoff 
has  shown  what  changes  may  be  superinduced,  on  black  marble 
and  other  rocks,  by  the  steam  of  a  hot  spring  having  a  tempe- 
rature of  no  more  than  133°  to  167°  Fahr.,  and  we  are  becoming 
more  and  more  acquainted  with  the  prominent  part  which  water  is 
playing  in  distributing  the  heat  of  the  interior  through  mountain 
masses  of  incumbent  strata,  and  of  introducing  into  them 
various  mineral  elements  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state.  Such  facts 
may  induce  us  to  consider  whether  many  granites  and  other 
rocks  of  that  class  may  not  sometimes  represent  merely  the  ex- 
treme of  a  similar  slow  metamorphism.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  heat  of  lava  in  a  volcanic  crater  when  it  is  white  and  glowing 
like  the  sun  must  convince  us  that  the  temperature  of  a  colimin 
of  such  a  fluid  at  the  depth  of  many  miles  exceeds  any  heat 
which  can  ever  be  witnessed  at  the  surface.  That  large  portions 
of  the  plutonic  rocks  had  been  formed  under  the  influence  of 
such  intense  heat  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  their  great 
volume,  uniform  composition,  and  absence  of  stratification.  The 
forcing  also  of  veins  into  contiguous  stratified  or  schistose  rocks 
is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  to  which 
colimms  of  molten  matter  many  miles  in  height  must  give  rise. 

Objections  to  tbe  metamorplito  tlieory  considered. — It 
has  been  objected  to  the  metamorphic  theory  that  the  crystalline 
schists  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  potash  and  soda, 
whilst  the  sedimentary  strata  out  of  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  formed  are  usually  wanting  in  alkaline  matter.  But 
this  reasoning  proceeds  on  mistaken  data,  for  clay,  marl,  shale, 
and  slate  often  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  alkali,  so 
much  so  as  to  make  them  frequently  unfit  to  be  burnt  into  bricks 
or  pottery,  and  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  in  Forfarshire  and  other 
parts  of  Scotland  derived  from  disintegration  of  granite,  contains 
much  triturated  felspar  rich  in  potash.  In  the  common  salt  by 
which  strata  are  often  largely  impregnated,  as  in  Patagonia, 
much  soda  is  present,  and  potash  enters  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  fossil  sea-weeds ;  and  recent  analysis  has  also  shown 
that  the  carboniferous  strata  in  England,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Silurian  in  East  Canada,  and  the  oldest  clay-states  in  Norway, 
all  contain  as  much  alkali  as  is  generally  present  in  metamor- 
phic rocks. 

Another  objection  has  been  derived  from  the  alternation  of 
highly  crystalline  strata  with  others  less  crystalline.    The  heat, 
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it  is  said,  in  its  ascent  from  below,  most  have  trayersed  the  less 
altered  schists  before  it  reached  a  higher  and  more  crystalline 
bed.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  a  number 
of  strata  differing  greatly  in  composition  from,  each  other  be 
subjected  to  equal  quantities  of  heat,  or  hydrothermal  action, 
there  is  every  probability  that  some  will  be  much  more  fusible 
or  soluble  than  others.  Some,  for  example,  will  contain  soda, 
potash,  lime,  or  some  other  ingredient  capable  of  acting  as  a 
flux  or  solvent ;  while  others  may  be  destitute  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, and  so  refractory  as  to  be  very  slightly  affected  by  the 
same  causes.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  less  crystalline  rocks  do  really  occur  in  the  upper,  and 
the  more  crystalline  la  the  lower  part  of  each  metunorphic 
series. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

METAMOBPHic  BOCKS — contmued. 

Definition  of  slaty  cleavage  and  joints — Supposed  canses  of  these  structures 
— Crystalline  theory  of  cleavage — Mechanical  theory  of  cleavage — Con- 
densation and  elongation  of  slate  rocks  by  lateral  pressure — Lamination 
of  some  volcanic  rocks  due  to  motion — Whether  the  foliation  of  the  crys- 
talline schists  be  usually  parallel  with  the  original  planes  of  stratifica- 
tion— Examples  in  Norway  and  Scotland — Causes  of  irregularity  in  the 
planes  of  foliation. 

We  have  already  seen  that  chemical  forces  of  great  intensity 
have  frequently  acted  upon  sedimentary  and  fossiliferous  strata 
long  subsequently  to  their  consolidation^  and  we  may  next  in- 
quire whether  the  component  minersds  of  the  altered  rocks 
usually  arrange  themselves  in  planes  parallel  to  the  original 
planes  of  stratification,  or  whether,  after  crystallisation,  they 
more  commonly  take  up  a  different  position. 

In  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  merits  of  this  question,  we 
must  first  define  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  cleavage  and  folia- 
tion. There  are  four  distinct  forms  of  structure  exhibited  in 
rocks,  namely,  stratification,  joints,  slaty  cleavage,  and  foliation ; 
and  all  these  must  have  different  names,  even  though  there  be 
cases  where  it  is  impossible,  after  carefully  studying  the  appear- 
ances, to  decide  upon  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

Slaty  el^avaffe. — Professor  Sedgwick,  whose  essay  ^  On  the 
Structure  of  Large  Mineral  Masses '  first  cleared  the  way  towards 
a  better  understanding  of  this  difficult  subject,  observes,  that 
joints  are  distinguishable  from  lines  of  slaty  cleavage  in  this, 
that  the  rock  intervening  between  two  joints  has  no  tendency  to 
cleave  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  joints,  whereas 
a  rook  is  capable  of  indefinite  subdivision  in  the  direction  of 
its  slaty  cleavage.  In  cases  where  the  strata  are  curved,  the 
planes  of  cleavage  are  still  perfectly  parallel.  This  has  been 
observed  in  the  slate  rocks  of  part  of  Wales  (see  fig.  629),  which 
consist  of  a  hard  greenish  slate.  The  true  bedding  is  there  in- 
dicated by  a  number  of  parallel  stripes,  some  of  a  lighter  and 
6ome  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  general  mass.  Such  stripes 
are  found  to  be  parallel  to  the  true  planes  of  stratification, 
wherever  these  are  manifested  by  ripple^mark,  or  by  beds  con- 
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taininK  peculiar  oi^;&nio  remains.  Some  of  the  contorted  stiaU 
are  of  a  coarse  mechanical  structure,  alternating  wiili  fine- 
grained ciystaUine  chloritic  elates,  in  which  case  the  same  slat; 

Fig.SIt. 


Pualle]  pLuice  of  cleavo^  IntenBCdog  oorrBd  Btrata.    (Sedgwick,) 

cleavage  extends  through  the  coarser  and  finer  beds,  thou^  it 
is  brought  out  in  greater  perfection  in  proportion  as  the  mate- 
rials of  the  rock  are  fine  and  homt^neous.  It  is  only  -when 
these  are  very  coarse  that  the  cleavage  planes  entirely  vanish. 
In  the  Welsh  hills  these  planes  are  usually  inclined  at  a  veiy 
considerable  angle  to  the  planes  of  the  strata,  the  average 
ai^le  being  as  much  as  from  30°  to  40°.  Sometimes  the 
cleavage  planes  dip  towards  the  Bame  point  of  the  compaM  aa 
those  of  stratification,  but  often  to  opposite  points.'  The 
cleavage,  as  represented  in  fig.  629,  is  generally  caaetant  over 
the  whole  of  any  area  affected  hy  one  great  set  of  distur- 
bances, aa  if  the  same  lateral  pressure  which  caused  the  crum- 
pling up  of  the  rock  along  parallel,  anticlinal,  and  synclinal  azei 
caused  also  the  cleavage. 

Professor  McKenny  Hughes  rexaarks,  that  where  a  rough 
cleavage  cuts  fi^stones  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the  planes 
of  stratification  the  rock  often  splits  into  large  slabs,  acrosa 
which  the  lines  of  bedding  are  frequently  seen,  but  when  the 
cleavage  planes  approach  withm  about  16°  of  stmttficettioii, 
Fig  ew 


SecUon  in  Lowci 


the  rock  is  apt  to  spUt  along  the  lines  of  bedding.     He  has  also 

called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  subsequent  movements  in  a 

cleaved  rock  sometimes  drag  and  bend  the  cleavage  planer  along 

1  GeoL  Tnuu,  2nd  series,  voL  iii.  p.  461. 
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the  junction  of  the  beds  in  the  nuumer  indicated  in  the  annexed 

Jotntod  atrttMar*. — In  regard  to  joints,  they  ore  natural 
fisauFes  which  often  traverse  rocks  in  stitught  and  well-deter- 
mined lines.  They  afford  to  the  quarryman,  aa  Sir  B.  Mur- 
chieon  obaerreB,  when  speaking  of  the  phenomena,  as  exhibited 
in  Shropshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  the  greatest  aid 
in  the  eitraotion  of  blocks  of  stone ;  and,  it  a  sufficient  number 
cross  each  other,  the  whole  mass  of  rock  is  split  into  sym- 
metrical blocks.  The  faces  of  the  joints  are  for  the  most 
part  smoother  and  more  r^ular  than  the  surfaces  of  tfue  strata. 
The  joints  are  straight-cut  chinks,  sometimes  slightly  open,  and 
often  passing,  not  only  through  layers  of  succeaaive  deposition, 
but  also  through  balls  of  limestone  or  other  matter,  which  have 
been  formed  by  concretionary  action  since  the  original  accn- 
mulation  of  the  strata,  and  in  the  case  of  conglomerates  even 
through  quartz  pebbles.  Such  joints,  therefore,  must  often 
have  resulted  from  one  of  the  last  changes  superinduced  upon 
sedimentary  deposits.^ 

In  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  631),  the  flat  surfaces  of  rock 
A,  B,  c,  represent  exposed  faces  of  joints,  to  which  the  walls  of 
mg.  Ml. 


other  joints,  J  J,  are  parallel,    s  s  are  the  lines  of  stratification ; 

D  D  are  lines  of  slaty  deavt^e,  which  intersect  the  rock  at  a 
considerable  angle  to  the  planes  of  stratification. 

In  the  Swiss  and  Savoy  Alps,  as  Mr.  Bakewell  has  remarked, 
enormous  masses  of  hmeatone  are  cut  through  so  regularly  by 
nearly  vertical  partings,  and  these  joints  are  often  so  much  more 
conspicuous  than  the  seams  of  stratification,  that  an  inexpe- 
rienced observer  will  almost  inevitably  confound  them,  and 
suppose  the  strata  to  be  perpendicular  in  places  where  in.  fact 
they  are  almost  horizontal  * 

*  Siliiiun  ^tem,  p.  24S.  ■  Introduction  to  Geology,  ebap.  iv. 
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Now  such  joints  are  sapposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  partings 
which  separate  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks  into  cuboidal  and 
prismatic  masses.  On  a  small  scale  we  see  day  and  starch  when 
diy  split  into  similar  shapes ;  this  is  often  caused  by  simple 
contraction^  whether  the  shrinking  be  dne  to  the  evaporation  of 
water^  or  to  a  change  of  temperature.  It  is  well  known  that 
many  sandstones  and  other  rocks  expand  by  the  application  of 
moderate  degrees  of  heat,  and  then  contract  again  on  cooling ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  huge  portions  of  the  earth's  crust 
have,  in  the  course  of  past  ages,  been  subjected  again  and  again 
to  very  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold.  These  alternations 
of  temperature  have  probably  contributed  largely  to  the  pro- 
duction of  joints  in  rocks. 

In  many  countries  where  masses  of  basalt  rest  on  sandstone, 
the  aqueous  rock  has  for  the  distance  of  several  feet  from  the 
point  of  junction  assumed  a  columnar  structure  aimilHr  to  that  of 
the  trap.  In  like  manner  some  hearthstones,  after  exposure  to 
the  heat  of  a  furnace  without  being  melted,  have  become  pris- 
matic. Certain  crystals  also  acquire  by  the  application  of  heat 
a  new  internal  arrangement,  so  as  to  break  in  a  new  direction, 
their  external  form  remaining  unaltered. 

Orystalllne  tlieory  of  deaTa^e. — ^Professor  Sedgwick, 
speaking  of  the  planes  of  slaty  cleavage,  where  they  are  ded* 
dedly  distinct  from  those  of  sedimentary  deposition^  declared 
in  the  essay  before  alluded  to,  his  opinion  that  no  retreat  of 
parts,  no  contraction  in  the  dimensions  of  rocks  in  passing  to  a 
solid  state,  can  account  for  the  phenomenon.  He  accordingly 
referred  it  to  crystalline  or  polar  forces  acting  simultaneously, 
and  somewhat  tmiformly,  in  given  directions,  on  large  masses 
having  a  homogeneous  composition. 

Sir  John  Herschel,  in  allusion  to  slaty  cleavage,  has  suggested, 
'  that  if  rocks  have  been  so  heated  as  to  allow  a  commencement 
of  crystallisation, — ^that  is  to  say,  if  they  have  been  heated  to  a 
point  at  which  the  particles  can  begin  to  move  amongst  them- 
selves, or  at  least  on  their  own  axes,  some  general  law  must  then 
determine  the  position  in  which  these  particles  will  rest  on 
cooling.     Probably,  that  position  will  have  some  relation  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  heat  escapes.     Now,  when  all,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  particles  of  the  same  nature,  have  a  general  tendency 
to  one  position,  that  must  of  course  determine  a  deavage-plane. 
Thus  we  see  the  infinitesimal  crystals  of  fresh  precipitated  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  and  some  other  such  bodies,  arrange  them- 
Bslves  alike  in  the  fluid  in  which  they  float ;  so  as,  when  stirred, 
all  to  glance  with  one  light,  and  give  the  appearance  of  ailky 
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filaments.  Some  sorts  of  soap,  in  which  insoluble  margarates  ^ 
exist,  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  when  mixed  with  water ; 
and  what  occurs  in  our  experiments  on  a  minute  scale  may 
occur  in  nature  on  a  great  one.'  ^ 

acecbanioal  tlieory  of  Cleavagre. — Professor  Phillips  has 
remarked  that  in  some  slaty  rocks  the  form  of  the  outline  of 
fossil  shells  and  trilobites  has  been  much  changed  by  distortion, 
which  has  taken  place  in  a  longitudinal,  transverse,  or  oblique 
direction.  This  change,  he  adds,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a 
'creeping  movement'  of  the  particles  of  the  rock  along  the 
planes  of  cleavage,  its  direction  being  always  uniform  over  the 
same  tract  of  country,  and  its  amount  in  space  being  sometimes 
measurable,  and  being  as  much  as  a  quarter  or  even  half  an 
inch.^  Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  following  up  the  same  line  of  inquiry, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  distorted  forms  of  the 
shells  in  certain  British  slate  rocks  may  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  imbedded  have 
undergone  compression  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  planes 
of  cleavage,  and  a  corresponding  expansion  in  the  direction  of 
the  dip  of  the  cleavage.^ 

Subsequently  (1853)  Mr.  Sorby  demonstrated  the  great  ex- 
tent to  which  this  mechanical  theory  is  applicable  to  the  slate 
rocks  of  North  Wales  and  Devonshire,®  districts  where  the 
amount  of  change  in  dimensions  can  be  tested  and  measured  by 
comparing  the  different  effects  exerted  by  lateral  pressure  on 
alternating  beds  of  finer  and  coarser  materials.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  632)  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  sandy  bed  d  /,  which  has  offered  greater  resistance,  has 
been  sharply  contorted,  while  the  fine-grained  strata,  a,  6,  c, 
have  remained  comparatively  unbent.  The  points  d  and  /  in 
the  stratimi  d  f  must  have  been  originally  four  times  as  far 
apart  as  they  are  now.  They  have  been  forced  so  much  nearer 
to  each  other,  partly  by  bending,  and  partly  by  becoming  elon- 
gated in  the  direction  of  what  may  be  called  the  longer  axes  of 
their  contortions,  and  lastly,  to  a  certain  small  amount,  by  con- 
densation. The  chief  result  has  obviously  been  due  to  the 
bending ;  but,  in  proof  of  elongation,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  thickness  of  the  bed  df  is  now  about  four  times  greater  in 

^  Margaric  acid  is  an  oleaginous  of  Good  Hope,  Feb.  20, 1836. 

acid,  formed  from  different  animal  ^  Report,Brit.  Assoc.,  Cork,  1843, 

and  vegetable  fatty  substances.    A  Sect  p.  60. 

margarate  is  a  compound  of  this  acid  ^  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.,  vol.  iiL  p. 

with  soda,  potash,  or  some  other  base,  87,  1847. 

and  is  so  named   from  its  pearly  ®  On  the  Origin  of  Slaty  Cleavage, 

lustre.  by  H.  C.  Sorby,  Edinb.  New.  PhiL 

6  Letter  to  the  author,  dated  Cape  Journ.  1853,  vol.  Iv.  p.  137. 
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those  parts  lying  in  the  main  directioa  of  the  flexures  tlum  in 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  them ;  and  the  same   bed  exhibits 
cleavage-planes  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  moTement,  al- 
pig  agj,  though  they  are  much  fewer 

than  in  the  slaty  strata  above 
and  below. 
,        Above  the  sandy  bed  df, 
the    stratum  e  is    somewhat 
disturbed,    while     the    next 
bed  b  is  much  less  so,  aod  a 
not    at    all ;   yet     all     these 
beds,  c,  b,  and  a,  must  have 
undergone  an  equal    amount 
of  pressure  with  d,  the  points 
a    and    g    having    approxi- 
mated  as  much  towards  each 
other   as  have  d  and  f.      The 
same     phenomena     ore     also 
repeated  in  the  beds  below  d, 
and  might  have  been  shown, 
had    the    section    been     ex- 
(\^  tended    downwards.      Hence 
it  appean  that  the  finer  beds 
have    been    squeezed  into  a 
fourth  of  the  space  they  pre- 
viously occupied,   partly    by 
condensation,  or    the    closer 
packing    of     their     ultinoate 
particles    (which   has     given 
riae     to     the     great    specific 
gravity  of  such  slatos),    and 
partly  by   elongation   in    Uie 
le  ciiib  line  of  the  dip  of  the  cleav- 
age,   of   which    the    general 
.  ™         1  J    1  ......   .-    direction  ia  perpeadicular  to 

eatioB  being  shown  putlj  by  iigbtra  that  of  the  pressure,  '  These 
oiaarkM  colours,  and  tBrOrbzawe-  ^nj  numerous  other  oaaes  in 
Tentdegressofflnenesslnttiegraln.  """     ■^'"    wtn™  in 

d,  /.    A  caarBer-gmna],   Ugbt-coloured  rjorbh  Devon  are  analogous, 
«ndjBl.U,wltl,  la,  perfect  d«v»e,.    ^yg     jj^_    s^^^y^    ,^     ^^^ 

would  occur  if  a  strip  of  paper  were  included  in  a  mass  of 
some  soft  plastic  material  which  would  readily  change  its 
dimensions.  If  the  whole  were  then  compressed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  strip  of  paper,  it  would  be  bent  and 
puckered  up  into  contortions,  wlulst  the  plastic  material  would 
readily  change  its  dimensions  without  undergoing  snch  oon- 


(Dcftmi  by  H.  0.  Sorbj.) 
TerticHl  Becdon  of  slata  rock  In  t 
ni»r  HbHcombe,  Hortb  Deioii. 
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tortions  ;  and  the  difference  in  dliitance  of  the  ends  of  the 
paper,  as  measured  in  a  direct  line  or  along  it,  would  indicate 
the  change  in  the  dimensions  of  the  plastic  material/ 

By  microscopic  examination  of  minute  crystals,  and  by  other 
observations,  Mr.  Sorby  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
absolute  condensation  of  the  slate  rocks  amounts  upon  an  aver- 
age to  about  one  half  their  original  volume.  Most  of  the  scales 
of  mica  occurring  in  certain  slates  examined  by  Mr.  Sorby  lie  in 
the  plane  of  cleavage  ;  whereas  in  a  similar  rock  not  exhibiting 
cleavage  they  lie  with  their  longer  axes  in  all  directions.  May 
not  their  position  in  the  slates  have  been  determined  by  the 
movement  of  elongation  before  alluded  to  ?  To  illustrate  this 
theory  some  scales  of  oxide  of  iron  were  mixed  with  soft  pipe- 
clay in  such  a  manner  that  they  inclined  in  all  directions.  The 
dimensions  of  the  mass  were  then  changed  artificially  to  a 
similar  extent  to  what  has  occurred  in  slate  rocks,  and  the  pipe- 
clay was  then  dried  and  baked.  When  it  was  afterwards  rubbed 
to  a  flat  surface  perpendicular  to  the  pressure  and  in  the  line  of 
elongation,  or  in  a  plane  corresponding  to  that  of  the  dip  of 
cleavage,  itie  particles  were  found  to  have  become  arranged  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  natural  slates,  and  the  mass  admitted 
of  easy  fracture  into  thin  flat  pieces  in  the  plane  alluded 
to,  whereas  it  would  not  yield  in  that  perpendicular  to  the 
cleavage.® 

Br.  Tyndall,  when  commenting  in  1856  on  Mr.  Sorby's  expe- 
riments, observed  that  pressure  alone  is  sufficient  to  produce 
cleavage,  and  that  the  intervention  of  plates  of  mica  or  scales  of 
oxide  of  iron,  or  any  other  substances  having  flat  surfaces,  is 
quite  unnecessary.  In  proof  of  this  he  showed  experimentally 
that  a  mass  of  '  pure  white  wax  after  having  been  submitted  to 
great  pressure,  exhibited  a  cleavage  more  clean  than  that  of  any 
slate-rock,  splitting  into  laminm  of  surpassing  tenuity.'^  He 
remarks  that  every  mass  of  clay  or  mud  is  divided  and  sub- 
divided by  surfaces  among  which  the  cohesion  is  comparatively 
small.  On  being  subjected  to  pressure,  such  masses  yield  and 
spread  out  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  small  nodules 
become  converted  into  laminsd  separated  from  each  other  by 
surfaces  of  weak  cohesion,  and  the  result  is  that  the  mass  cleaves 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  in  which  the  pressure  is  exerted.  In 
further  illustration  of  this  Professor  Hughes  remarks  that  con- 
cretions which  in  the  undisturbed  beds  have  their  longer  axes 
parallel  to  the  bedding  are,  where  the  rock  is  much  cleaved, 
frequently  found  flattened  laterally,  so  as  to  have  their  longer 

8  Sorby,  as  cited  above,^p.  741  ^  Tyndall,  View  of  the  Cleavage 
njte.  of  Crystals  and  Slate  Bocks. 
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axes  parallel  to  the  cleavage  planes  and  at  a  considerable  angle, 
even  right  angles,  to  their  former  poaLtion. 

Mr.  Darwin  attributes  the  lamination  and  fissile  structure  of 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  trachytic  series,  including  some  obsidians 
in  Ascension,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere,  to  their  having  moved 
when  liquid  in  the  direction  of  the  laminse.  The  zones  consist 
sometimes  of  layers  of  air-cells  drawn  out  and  lengthened  in  the 
supposed  direction  of  the  moving  mass.^ 

VoUatton  of  Crystalline  Soliists.— After  studying,  in  1835, 
the  crystalline  rocks  of  South  America,  Mr.  Darwin  proposed 
the  term  foliation  for  the  laminas  or  plates  into  whicdi  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  and  other  crystalline  rocks  are  divided.  Cleavage, 
he  observes,  may  be  applied  to  those  divisional  planes  which 
render  a  rock  fissile,  although  it  may  appear  to  the  eye  quite  or 
nearly  homogeneous.  Foliation  may  be  used  for  those  alternat- 
ing layers  or  plates  of  difierent  mineralogical  nature  of  which 
gneiss  and  other  metamorphic  schists  are  composed. 

That   the   planes  of   foliation  of  the  crystalline  schists  in 
Norway  accord  very  generally  with  those  of  original  stratifica- 
tion is  a  conclusion  long  since  espoused  by  Keilhau.'   Numerous 
observations  made  by  Mr.  David  Forbes  in  the  same  country 
(the  best  probably  in  Europe  for  studying  such  phenomena  on  a 
grand  scale)  confirm  Keilhau's  opinion.     In  Scotland,  also,  Mr. 
D.  Forbes  has  pointed  out  a  striking  case  where  the  foliation  is 
identical  with  the  lines  of  stratification  in  rocks  well  seen  near 
Crianlarich  on  the  road  to  Tyndrum,  about  8  miles  from  Inver- 
aman  in  Perthshire.     There  is  in  that  locality  a  blue  limestone 
foliated  by  the  intercalation  of  small  plates  of  white  mica,  so 
that  the  rock  is  often  scarcely  distinguishable  in  aspect  from 
gneiss  or  mica-schist.     The  stratification  is  shown  by  the  large 
beds  and  coloured  bands  of  limestone  all  dipping,  like  the  folia, 
at  an  angle  of  32  degrees  N.E.^    In  stratified  formations  of 
every  age  we  see  layers  of  siliceous  sand  with  or  without  mica, 
alternating  with  clay,  with  fragments  of  shells  or  corals,  or  with 
seams  of  vegetable  matter,  and  we  should  expect  the  mutual 
attraction  of  like  particles  to  favour  the  crystallisation  of  the 
quartz,  or  mica,  or  felspar,  or  carbonate  of  lime  along  the  planes 
of  original  deposition,  rather  than  in  planes  placed  at  angles  of 
20  or  40  degrees  to  those  of  stratification. 

After  a  general  examination  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the 
Highlands,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  Mr.  Greikie  were  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  throughout  the  whole  district  foliation  is 

*  Darwin,  Volcanic  Islands,  pp.    i.  p.  71. 
69, 70.  *  Memoir  read  before  the  GeoL 

s  Norske  Mag.  Naturvidsk.,  vol.    Soc.  London,  Jan.  31, 1855. 
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coincident  with  the  stratification  of  the  rooks,  and  not,  as  Had 
been  suj^eated  by  M!r.  Daniel  Sharpe,  with  their  oleaTage,* 
Mr.  Scrope,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inclined  to  attribute  tha 
foliation  of  the  CETatalline  sohiats  to  'the  reanlts  of  internal 
differential  movements  in  the  oonBtitnents  of  the  subterraneui 
mineral  matter  while  exposed  to  enormous  iiregnlar  pressures 
as  well  as  variations  of  temperature,  and  nnder  these  influences 
changing  at  times  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state  and  probably 
back  agtun  to  orTstalline  solidity,  through  intervening  phases 
of  viscosity — movementa  and  changes  which  must  of  neetitiiy 
have  frequently  arranged  and  rearranged  the  component  orya- 
talline  minerals,  sometimes  in  irregnlar  composition  like  that  of 
granit«,  diorite,  or  trachyte,  sometimes  in  laminar  or  schistose 
bands  like  those  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  other  so-called  meta- 
morphic  crystaUines.' ' 

We  have  seen  how  much  the  original  planes  of  stratification 
may  be  interfered  with  or  even  obliterated  by  concretionary 
action  in  deposits  still  retaining  their  fossils,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  m^^nesian  limestone  (see  p.  40).  Hence  we  moat  expect  to 
be  frequently  bafiled  when  we  attempt  to  decide  whether  the 
foliation  does  or  does  not  accord  with  that  arrangement  which 
gravitation,  combined  with  ciurent-action,  imparted  to  a  deposit 
from  water.  Moreover,  when  we  look  for  stratification  in  crys- 
talline rocks,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  expect  too  much 
regularity.  The  occurrence  of  wedge-shaped  masses,  such  an 
belong  to  coarse  sand  and  p^.^  ^gj^ 

pebbles, — diagonal  lami- 
nation (p.  18),  —  ripple- 
marked,  — unconformable 
stratification,  —  the  fan- 
tastic folds  produced  by 
lateral  pressure,— fanlts 
of  various  width,  —  in- 
trusive dikes  of  trap, — 
organic  bodies  of  diversi- 
fied   shapes, — and    other    I»inln«tion.ofel[ir^ttiiie,  Montagu  da  S^^nlDnt, 


I   of 


Dte,  la  I 


the  planes  of  deposition,  both  on  the  small  and  on  the  large 
scale,  will  interfere  with  parallelism.  If  complex  and  enig- 
matical appearances  did  not  present  themselves,  it  would  he  a 
serious  objection  to  the  metamorphic  theory.  Mr,  Sorby  has 
shown  that  the  peculiar  structure  belonging  to  ripple-marked 


=  Qu, 


Geol.  Joum.,  vol.  xvil.    face,   p.   18;    and  Geologist   Mag., 

SI.  -ia-i.  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

crope,  '  ToIcoDoeB,'  1872,  pre- 
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sandB,  or  that  which  is  generated  when  ripples  are  formed 
during  the  deposition  of  the  materials,  is  distinctly  recognisable 
in  many  varieties  of  mica>schists  in  Scotland.^ 

In  the  preceding  diagram  I  have  represented  carefully  the 
lamination  of  a  coarse  argiUaceous  schist  which  I  examined  in 
1830  in  the  Pyrenees.  In  part  it  approaches  in  character  to  a 
green  and  blue  roofing-slate,  while  part  is  extremely  quartzose, 
the  whole  mass  passing  downwards  into  micaceous  8<d]iist.  The 
vertical  section  here  exhibited  is  about  3  feet  in  height,  and  the 
layers  are  sometimes  so  thin  that  fifty  may  be  counted  in  the 
thickness  of  an  inch.  Some  of  them  consist  of  pure  quartz. 
There  is  a  resemblance  in  such  cases  to  the  diagonal  lamination 
which  we  see  in  sedimentary  rocks,  even  though  the  layers  of 
quartz  and  of  mica,  or  of  felspar  and  other  minerals,  may  be 
more  distinct  in  alternating  folia  than  they  were  originally. 

7  H.  C.  Sorby,  GeoL  Quart.  Journal,  yoL  xix.  p.  401. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ON  THE   DIFFERENT  AGES   OF  THE   METAMOBPHIG  BOCKS. 

Difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  metamorphic  strata — ^Metamorphic 
strata  of  Eocene  date  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy — Limestone 
and  shale  of  Carrara — Metamorphic  strata  of  older  date  than  the  Silurian 
and  Cambrian  rocks. — Order  of  succession  in  metamorphic  rocks — Uni- 
formity of  mineral  character — Supposed  Azoic  Period — Connection  be- 
tween the  absence  of  organic  remains  and  the  scarcity  of  calcareous 
matter  in  metamorphic  rocks. 

AccoBDiNG  to  the  theory  adopted  in  the  last  chapter,  the 
metamorphic  strata  have  been  deposited  at  one  period,  and 
have  become  crystalline  at  another.  We  can  rarely  hope  to 
define  with  exactness  the  date  of  both  these  periods,  the  fossils 
having  been  destroyed  by  plutonic  action,  and  the  mineral 
characters  being  the  same,  whatever  the  age.  Superposition 
itself  is  an  ambiguous  test,  especially  when  we  desire  to  deter- 
mine the  period  of  crystallisation.  Suppose,  for  example,  we 
are  convinced  that  certain  metamorphic  strata  in  the  Alps, 
which  are  covered  by  cretaceous  beds,  are  altered  lias  ;  this  lias 
may  have  assumed  its  crystalline  texture  in  the  cretaceous  or  in 
some  tertiary  period,  the  Eocene  for  example. 

When  discussing  the  ages  of  the  plutonic  rocks,  we  have  seen 
that  examples  occur  of  various  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
deposits  converted  into  metamorphic  strata  near  their  contact 
with  granite.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  these  cases  that  strata, 
once  composed  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  or  of  clay,  marl,  and 
shelly  limestone,  have  for  the  distance  of  several  yards,  and  in 
some  instances  several  hundred  feet,  been  turned  into  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  chlorite-schist,  quartz  rock,  sta- 
tuary marble,  and  the  rest.  (See  the  two  preceding  chapters.) 
It  may  be  easy  to  prove  the  identity  of  two  different  parts  of 
the  same  stratum  ;  one  where  the  rock  has  been  in  contact  with 
a  volcanic  or  plutonic  mass,  and  has  been  changed  into  marble 
or  hornblende-schist,  and  another  not  far  distant,  where  the 
same  bed  remains  unaltered  and  fossiliferous  ;  but  when  hydro- 
thermal  action,  as  described  in  the  thirty-third  chapter,  has 
operated  gradually  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  it  may  have 
Anally  destroyed  all  monuments  of  the  date  of  its  develo^Txvssv!^ 
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thronglioiit  a  whole  mountain  chain,  and  all  the  labour  and  skin 
of  the  most  practised  observers  are  required,  and  may  some- 
times be  at  fault.  I  shall  mention  one  or  two  examples  o! 
alteration  on  a  grand  scale,  in  order  to  explain  to  the  student 
the  kind  of  reasoning  by  which  we  are  led  to  infer  that  dense 
masses  of  fossiliferous  strata  have  been  converted  into  ciyBtal- 
line  rocks. 

Booene  strata  rendered  metamorphle  In  tlie  Alps. — In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Alps,  some  of  the  Palaeozoic  strata,  as  well 
as  the  older  Mesozoic  formations,  including  the  oolitic  and  cre- 
taceous rocks,  are  distinctly  recognisable.  Tertiary  deposite 
also  appear  in  a  less  elevated  position  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Eastern  Alps  ;  but  in  the  Central  or  Swiss  Alps  the  Palffiosoic 
and  older  Mesozoic  formations  disappear,  and  the  Cretaoeons, 
Oolitic,  Liassic,  and  at  some  points  even  the  Eocene  strata, 
graduate  insensibly  into  metamorphic  rocks,  consisting  d 
grapular  limestone,  talc-schist,  talcose-gneiss,  micaceous  schist, 
and  other  varieties. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  partial  conversion  into  gneiw  of  por- 
tions of  a  highly  inclined  set  of  beds,  I  may  cite  Sir  R.  Murchi- 
son's  memoir  on  the  structure  of  the  Alps.  Slates  provindally 
termed  *  flysch '  (see  above,  p.  261),  overlying  the  nummulite 
limestone  of  Eocene  date,  and  comprising  some  arenaceous  and 
some  calcareous  layers,  are  seen  to  alternate  several  times  with 
bands  of  granitoid  rock,  answering  in  character  to  gneiss.  In 
this  case  heat,  vapour,  or  water  at  a  high  temperature  may  have 
traversed  the  more  permeable  beds,  and  altered  them  so  far  as 
to  admit  of  an  internal  movement  and  re-arrangement  of  the 
molecules,  while  the  adjoining  strata  did  not  give  passage  to  the 
same  heated  gases  or  water,  or,  if  so,  remained  unchanged 
because  they  were  composed  of  less  fusible  or  decomposable 
materials.  Whatever  hypothesis  we  adopt,  the  phenomena 
establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  development  of 
the  metamorphic  structure  in  a  tertiary  deposit  in  planes 
parallel  to  those  of  stratification.  The  strata  appear  clearly  to 
have  been  affected,  though  in  a  less  inteijLse  degree,  by  that  same 
plutonic  action  which  has  entirely  altered  and  rendered  meta- 
morphic so  many  of  the  subjacent  formations  ;  for  in  the  Alps, 
this  action  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  granite.  Granite,  indeed,  and  other  plutonic  rocks, 
rarely  make  their  appearance  at  the  surface,  notwithstanding  the 
deep  ravines  which  lay  open  to  view  the  internal  structure  of 
these  mountains.  That  they  exist  below  at  no  great  depth  we 
cannot  doubt,  for  at  some  points,  as  in  the  Yalorsine,  near  Mont 
Blanc,    granite   and    granitic  veins   are  observable,    piercing 
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through  talcose  gneiss,  which  passes  insensibly  upwards  into 
secondary  strata. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  more 
than  in  any  other  district  in  Europe,  that  the  geologist  is  pre> 
pared  to  meet  with  the  signs  of  an  intense  development  of 
plutonic  action ;  for  here  strata  thousands  of  feet  thick  have 
been  bent,  folded,  and  overturned,  and  marine  secondary  for- 
mations of  a  comparatively  modem  date,  such  as  the  Oolitic  and 
Cretaceous,  have  been  upheaved  to  the  height  of  12,000,  and 
some  Eocene  strata  to  elevations  of  10,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  and  even  deposits  of  the  Miocene  era  have  been 
raised  4,000  or  5,000  feet,  so  as  to  rival  in  height  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Great  Britain.  In  one  of  the  sections  described  by 
M.  Studer  in  the  highest  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  namely,  in  the 
Boththal,  a  valley  bordering  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Jungfrau,  there  occurs  a  mass  of  gneiss 
1,000  feet  thick,  and  15,000  feet  long,  which  I  examined,  not 
only  resting  upon,  but  also  again  covered  by  strata  containing 
oolitic  fossils.  These  anomalous  appearances  may  partly  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  great  solid  wedges  of  intrusive  gneiss  to 
have  been  forced  in  laterally  between  strata  to  which  I  found 
them  to  be  in  many  sections  unconformable.  The  superposition 
also  of  the  gneiss  to  the  oolite  may,  in  some  cases,  be  due  to  a 
reversal  of  the  original  position  of  the  beds  in  a  region  where 
the  convulsions  have  been  on  so  stupendous  a  scale. 

Vortbem  Apennines — Oarrara. — The  celebrated  marble  of 
Carrara,  used  in  sculpture,  was  once  regarded  as  a  type  of 
primitive  limestone.  It  abounds  in  the  motmtains  of  Massa 
Carrara,  or  the  '  Apuan  Alps,'  as  they  have  been  called,  the 
highest  peaks  of  which  are  nearly  6,000  feet  high.  Its  great 
antiquity  was  inferred  from  its  mineral  texture,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  fossils,  and  its  passage  downwards  into  talc-schist  and 
gametiferous  mica-schist ;  these  rocks  again  graduating  down- 
wards into  gneiss,  which  is  penetrated,  at  Fomo,  by  granite 
veins.  But  the  researches  of  MM.  Savi,  Bou^,  Pareto,  Guidoni, 
De  la  Beohe,  Hofi&nann,  and  Pilla  demonstrated  that  this  marble, 
once  supposed  to  be  formed  before  the  existence  of  oiganic 
beings,  is,  in  fact,  an  altered  limestone  of  the  Oolitic  period,  and 
the  underlying  crystalline  schists  are  secondary  or  Mesozoic  sand- 
stones and  shales,  modified  by  plutonic  action.  In  order  to 
establish  these  conclusions  it  was  first  pointed  out  that  the 
calcareous  rocks  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  and  abounding  in 
Oolitic  fossils,  assume  a  texture  like  that  of  Carrara  marble, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  more  and  more  invaded  by  certain 
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tr^pean  and  plutonic  rodu,  such  as  dionte,  Berpenthie,  and 
granite,  oocmring  in  the  same  country. 

It  was  then  observed  that,  in  places  where  the  seoondaij  for- 
mations are  unaltered,  the  uppermost  consist  of  oonunon  Apen- 
nine  limestone  with  nodules  of  flint,  below  which  are  shske, 
and  at  the  base  of  all,  argillaceous  and  siliceotis  sandstones.  In 
the  limestone,  fossils  are  frequent,  but  very  rare  in  the  under* 
lying  shale  and  sandstone.  Then  a  gradation  was  traced  latonlly 
from  these  rocks  into  another  and  corresponding  series,  whidi 
is  completely  metamorphic ;  for  at  the  top  of  this  we  find  i 
white  granular  marble,  wholly  devoid  of  fossils,  and  ahnoit 
without  stratification,  in  which  there  are  no  nodnles  of  flint, 
but  in  its  place  siliceous  matter  disseminated  through  the  mail 
in  the  form  of  prisms  of  quartz.  Below  this,  and  in  place  of 
the  shales,  are  talc-schists,  jasper,  and  homstone  ;  and  at  the 
bottom,  instead  of  the  siliceous  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  an 
quartzite  and  gneiss.^  Had  these  secondary  strata  of  the  Apen- 
nines undergone  universally  as  great  an  amount  of  transmutation, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture  respectii^ 
their  true  age ;  and  then^  according  to  the  method  of  cUasi- 
fication  adopted  by  the  earlier  geologists,  they  would  have 
ranked  as  primary  rocks.  In  that  case  the  date  of  their  origin 
would  have  been  thrown  back  to  an  era  antecedent  to  the  de* 
position  of  all  fossiliferous  strata,  although  in  reality  they  wen 
formed  in  the  Oolitic  period,  and  altered  at  some  subsequent 
and  perhaps  much  later  epoch. 

VSetamorpliie  strata  of  older  date  than  tbe  SUnrian  m^^ 
Oambrlan  Rocks. — ^It  was  remarked  (fig.  622,  p.  567),  that  as  the 
hypogene  rocks,  both  stratified  and  unstratified,  crystallise 
originally  at  a  certain  depth  beneath  the  surface,  they  muftt 
always,  before  they  are  upraised  and  exposed  at  the  awctace  be 
of  considerable  antiquity,  relatively  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
fossiliferous  and  volcanic  rocks.  They  may  be  forming  at  all 
periods  ;  but  before  auy  of  them  can  become  visible,  they  must 
be  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  some  of  the  rocks 
which  previously  concealed  them  must  have  been  remoTed  hy 
denudation. 

In  Canada,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  491),  the  Lower  Laurentian 
gneiss,  quartzite,  and  limestone  may  be  regarded  as  metamor- 
phic, because  among  other  reasons  organic  remains  {Sceixm 

1  See  notices  of  Savi,  Hoffmann,         [According  to  the  more  Teoent 

and  others,  referred  to  by  Bou^,  BnlL  investigations  of  If.  H.  Coqamd,  the 

de  la  Soc.  G^oL  de  France,  toni.  v.  Carrara  marble  is  of  carocmiferoa<t 

p.  817 ;   and  torn.  iii.   p.  44 ;   also  age.    See  Geol.  Mag.  for  July  1676L 
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Canadense)  have  been  detected  in  a  part  of  one  of  the  calcareous 
masses.  The  Upper  Laurentian  or  Labrador  series  lies  uncon- 
f ormably  upon  the  Lower,  and  differs  from  it  chiefly  in  having 
as  yet  yielded  no  fossils.  It  consists  of  gneiss  with  Labrador- 
felspar  and  felstones,  in  all  10,000  feet  thick,  and  both  its  com- 
position and  structure  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  like  the  Lower 
Laurentian,  it  was  originally  of  sedimentary  origin,  and  owes 
its  crystalline  condition  to  metamorphic  action.  The  remote 
date  of  the  period  when  some  of  these  old  Laurentian  strata  of 
Canada  were  converted  into  gneiss,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  pebbles  of  that  rock  are  found  in  the  overlying 
Huronian  formation,  which  is  probably  of  Cambrian  age 
^.  489). 

The  oldest  stratified  rock  of  Scotland  is  the  homblendic 
gneiss  of  Lewis,  in  the  Hebrides,  and  that  of  the  north-west 
coast  of  Ross-shire,  represented  at  the  base  of  the  section  given 
at  fig.  82,  p.  91.  It  is  the  same  as  that  intersected  by  numerous 
granite  veins,  which  forms  the  cliffs  of  Cape  Wrath,  in  Suther- 
landshire  (see  fig.  618,  p.  560),  and  is  conjectured  to  be  of 
Laurentian  age.  Above  it,  as  shown  in  the  section  (fig.  82,  p. 
91),  lie  imconformable  beds  of  a  reddish  or  purplish  sandstone 
and  conglomerate,  nearly  horizontal,  and  between  3,000  and 
4,000  feet  thick.  In  these  ancient  grits  no  fossils  have  been 
found,  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  of  Cambrian  date,  for  Sir 
R.  Murchison  found  Lower  Silurian  strata  resting  imconform- 
ably  upon  them.  These  strata  consist  of  quartzite  with  annelid 
biuTOws  already  alluded  to  (p.  91),  and  limestone  in  which  Mr. 
Charles  Peach  was  the  first  to  find  in  1854  three  or  four  species 
of  OrihoceraSy  also  the  genera  Gyrtoceras  and  LiiAdtes,  two  species 
of  Mwrchisonia,  a  Plev/rotom<iiri(iy  a  species  of  Madfwreay  one  of 
Euom/phalusy  and  an  Orthis.  Several  of  the  species  are  believed 
by  Mr.  Salter  to  be  identical  with  Lower  Silurian  fossils  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  discovery  of  the  true  age  of  these  f  ossilif  erous  rocks  was 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  made  of  late  years  in  the  pro- 
gress of  British  Geology,  for  it  led  to  the  unexpected  conclusion 
that  all  the  Scotch  crystalline  strata  to  the  eastward,  once 
called  primitive,  which  overlie  tAe  limestone  and  quartzite  in 
question,  are  referable  to  some  part  of  the  Silurian  series. 

These  Scotch  metamorphic  strata  are  of  gneiss,  mica-schist, 
and  clay-slate  of  vast  thickness,  and  having  a  strike  from  north- 
east to  south-west  almost  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  older 
Laurentian  gneiss  before  mentioned.  The  newer  crystalline 
series,  comprising  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Aberdeenshire,  Perth- 
shire, and  Forfarshire,  were  inferred  by  Sir  R.  MurchisiC^ii^V^ 
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altered  Silurian  strata,  and  his  opinion  has  been  since  oonfirmfid 
by  the  observations  of  three  able  geologists^  MeBsrs.  EAmsayi 
Harkness,  and  Greikie.  The  newest  of  the  series  is  a  day-slate, 
on  which,  along  the  southern  borders  of  the  Grampians,  the 
Lower  Old  Bed,  containing  Cephcdcupis  LyeUi^  Pterygotu*  Angli- 
eus,  and  Fa/rka  decipiena,  rests  unconformably. 

Order  of  suocesslon  In  metamorpbie  rooks. — There  is  no 
universal  and  invariable  order  of  superposition  in  metamorpliic 
rocks,  although  a  particular  arrangement  may  prevail  throng- 
out  countries  of  great  extent,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is 
traceable  in  those  sedimentary  formations  from  which  cryBtalline 
strata  are  derived.  Thus,  for  example,  we  have  seen  that  in 
the  Apennines,  near  Carrara,  the  descending  series,  where  it  is 
metamorphic,  consists  of — 1st,  saccharine  marble  ;  2ndly,  talo- 
ose-schist ;  and  3rdly,  of  quartz-rock  and  gneiss  :  where 
unaltered,  of — 1st,  fossiliferous  limestone ;  2ndly,  shale ;  and 
3rdly,  sandstone. 

But  if  we  investigate  different  mountain  chains^  we  find 
gneiss,  mica- schist,  hornblende-schist,  chlorite-schist,  hypogene 
limestone,  and  other  rocks,  succeeding  each  other,  and  alter- 
nating with  each  other  in  every  possible  order.  It  is,  indeed, 
more  common  to  meet  with  some  variety  of  clay-slate  forming 
the  uppermost  member  of  a  metamorphic  series  than  any  other 
rock ;  but  this  fact  by  no  means  implies,  as  some  have  imi^ 
gined,  that  all  clay-slates  were  formed  at  the  dose  of  an 
imaginary  period,  when  the  deposition  of  the  crystalline  strata 
gave  way  to  that  of  ordinary  sedimentary  deposits.  Such  day- 
slates,  in  fact,  are  variable  in  composition,  and  sometimes 
alternate  with  fossiliferous  strata,  so  that  they  may  be  said  to 
belong  almost  equally  to  the  sedimentary  and  metamorphic 
order  of  rocks.  It  is  probable  that  had  they  been  subjected  to 
more  intense  plutonic  action,  they  would  have  been  transformed 
into  hornblende-schist,  foliated  chlorite-schist,  scaly  talcoae- 
schist,  mica-schist,  or  other  more  perfectly  crystalline  rocks, 
such  as  are  usually  associated  with  gneiss. 

Unifonmty  of  mineral  cha/rcbcter  m  Hypogene  Hocks. — It  is 
true,  as  Hmnboldt  has  happily  remarked,  that  when  we  pass  to 
another  hemisphere,  we  see  ^ew  forms  of  ajiimals  and  plants, 
and  even  new  constellations  in  the  heavens ;  but  in  the  zocks 
we  still  recognise  our  old  acquaintances — ^the  same  granite,  the 
same  gneiss,  the  same  micaceous  schist,  quartz-rock,  and  the 
rest.  There  is  cerfcainly  a  great  and  striking  general  resem- 
blance in  the  principal  kinds  of  hypogene  rocks  in  all  oonntries, 
however  different  their  ages ;  but  each  of  them,  as  we  have 
seen,  must  be  regarded  as  geological  families  of  rocks,  and  not 
as  definite  mineral  com^xmOa.    '^CY  ^^  ""^^^^^  uniform  in 
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aspect  than  sedimentaiy  strata,  because  these  last  are  often 
composed  of  fragments  varying  greatly  in  form,  size,  and  colour, 
and  contain  fossils  of  different  shapes  and  mineral  composition, 
and  acquire  a  variety  of  tints  from  the  mixture  of  various  kinds 
of  sediment.  The  materials  of  such  strata,  if  they  underwent 
metamorphism,  would  be  subject  to  chemical  laws,  simple  and 
uniform  in  their  action,  the  same  in  every  climate,  and  wholly 
imdisturbed  by  mechanical  and  organic  causes.  It  woidd, 
however,  be  a  great  error  to  assmne,  as  some  have  done,  that 
the  hypogene  rocks,  considered  as  aggregates  of  simple  mine- 
rals, are  really  more  homogeneous  in  their  composition  than 
the  several  members  of  the  sedimentary  series  ;  for  the  propor- 
tional quantities  of  felspar,  quartz,  mica,  hornblende,  and  other 
minerals,  vary  considerably  in  hypogene  rocks  bearing  the  same 
name. 

Supposed  Axoio  Period. — The  total  absence  of  any  trace  of 
fossils  has  inclined  many  geologists  to  attribute  the  origin  of 
the  most  ancient  strata  to  an  azoic  period  or  one  antecedent 
to  the  existence  of  organic  beings.    Admitting,  they  say,  the 
obliteration,  in  some  cases,  of  fossils  by  plutonic  action,  we 
might  still  expect  that  traces  of  them  would  oftener  be  foimd 
in  certain  ancient  systems  of  slate  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  assumed  a  crystalline  structure.     But  in  urging  this  argu- 
ment, it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  there  are  stratified 
formations  of  enormous  thickness,  and  of  various  ages,  some 
of  them  even  of  Tertiary  date,  which  we  know  were  formed 
after  the  earth  had  become  the  abode  of  living  creatures,  and 
are,  nevertheless,  in  some  districts,  entirely  destitute  of  all 
vestiges  of  organic  bodies.     In  some,  the  traces  of  fossils  may 
have  been  effaced  by  water  and  acids,   at  many  successive 
periods  ;  indeed,  the  removal  of  the  calcareous  matter  of  fossil 
shells  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  such  organic  remains  being  often 
replaced  by  silex  or  other  minerals,  and  sometimes  by  the  space 
once  occupied  by  the  fossil  being  left  empty  or  only  marked  by 
a  faint  impression. 

In  support  of  this  view  the  fact  must  be  remembered  that 
limestones  and  clays  of  Lias  age  and  crowded  with  fossils, 
especially  the  QryphcBa  wrcuatay  are  found  in  the  Hebrides 
graduating  into  rocks  which  are  so  altered  that  not  the  faintest 
traces  of  the  organic  structures  can  be  detected  in  them.  And 
again,  while  a  bed  of  Metamorphic  Lower  Siliurian  limestone  in 
Durness  has  yielded  (see  above,  p.  603)  to  the  patient  search  of 
Mr.  Charles  Peach  at  one  favourable  locality,  a  number  of 
beautiful  fossils,  exposed  upon  the  weathered  surfaces  of  the 
rock,  yet  the  most  careful  examination  of  similar  beds  of  lis^^- 
stone  upon  the  same  geological  horizon  'w\n.ch.\\»a\^^«CLTfi36^^\s^ 
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different  observers  at  many  other  points  has  not  in  any  single 
instance  been  rewarded  by  similar  discoveries. 

Those  who  believed  the  hypogene  rocks  to  have  originated 
antecedently  to  the  creation  o£  organic  beings,  imputed  the  ab- 
sence of  Ume  so  remarkable  in  metamorphic  strata  to  the  non- 
existence of  those  mollusca  and  zoophytes  by  which  shells  and 
corals  are  secreted  ;  but  when  we  ascribe  the  crystalline  forma- 
tions to  plutonic  action,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  whether  this 
action  itself  may  not  tend  to  expel  carbonic  acid  and  lime  from 
the  materials  which  it  reduces  to  fusion  or  semi-fusion.  Not 
only  carbonate  of  lime,  but  also  free  carbonic  acid  gas  is  giyen 
off  plentifully  from  the  soil  and  crevices  of  rocks  in  r^ons  of 
active  and  spent  volcanos,  as  near  Naples  and  in  Auvergne.  By 
this  process,  fossil  shells  or  corals  may  often  lose  their  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  residual  lime  may  enter  into  the  composition 
of  augite,  hornblende,  garnet,  and  other  hypogene  minerals. 
Although  we  cannot  descend  into  the  subterranean  regions 
where  volcanic  heat  is  developed,  we  can  observe  in  regions  of 
extinct  volcanos,  such  as  Auvergne  and  Tuscany,  hLundreds  of 
springs,  both  cold  and  thermal,  flowing  out  from  granite  and 
other  rocks,  and  having  their  waters  plentifully  charged  with 
carbonate  of  lime. 

If  all  the  calcareous  matter  transferred  in  the  course  of  ages 
by  these  and  thousands  of  other  springs  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  earth's  crust  to  the  atmosphere,  could  be  presented  to  us  in 
a  solid  form,  we  should  find  that  its  volume  was  comparable  to 
that  of  many  a  chain  of  hills.  Calcareous  matter  is  poured  into 
lakes  and  the  ocean  by  a  thousand  springs  and  rivers  ;  so  that 
part  of  almost  every  new  calcareous  rock  chemically  precipitated, 
and  of  many  reefs  of  shelly  and  coralline  stone,  must  be  derived 
from  mineral  matter  subtracted  by  plutonic  agency,  and  driven 
^P  ^y  S^  ^^d  steam  from  fused  and  heated  rocks  in  the  bowek 
of  the  earth. 

The  scarcity  of  limestone  in  many  extensive  regions  of  meta- 
morphic rocks,  as  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Grampians  of 
Scotland,  may  have  been  the  result  of  some  action  of  this  kind ; 
and  if  the  limestones  of  the  Lower  Laurentian  in  Canada  affoid 
a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  rule,  we  must  not  forget 
that  it  is  precisely  in  this  most  ancient  formation  that  tiie 
Eozo(yn  Canadense  has  been  found.  The  fact  that  some  distinct 
bands  of  limestone  from  700  to  1,500  feet  thick  occur  here,  may 
be  connected  with  the  escape  from  destruction  of  some  few 
traces  of  organic  life,  even  in  a  rock  in  which  metamorphic 
action  has  gone  so  far  as  to  produce  serpentine,  augite,  and  other 
minerals  f  oimd  largely  intermixed  with  the  carbonate  of  lime. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

MINERAL  VEINS. 

Different  kinds  of  mineral  veins — Ordinaiy  metalliferous  veins  or  lodes — 
Their  frequent  coincidence  with  faults — Proofs  that  they  originated  in 
fissures  in  solid  rock — ^Veins  shifting  other  veins — Polishing  of  their  walls 
or  *  slicken-sides' — Shells  and  pebbles  in  lodes — Evidence  of  the  successive 
enlargement  and  reopening  of  veins — Examples  in  Cornwall  and  in 
Auvergn^— Dimensions  of  veins — Why  some  alternately  swell  out  and 
contract — Filling  of  lodes  by  sublimation  from  below — Supposed  relative 
age  of  the  precious  metals---Copper  and  lead  veins  in  Ireland  older  than 
Cornish  tin — Lead  vein  in  lias,  Glamorganshire — Gold  in  Russia,  Cali- 
fomia,  and  Australia — Origin  of  mineral  veins. 

The  manner  in  which  metallic  substances  are  distributed  through 
the  earth's  crust,  and  more  especially  the  phenomena  of  those 
more  or  less  connected  masses  of  ore  called  mineral  veins,  from 
which  the  larger  part  of  the  precious  and  other  metals  used  by 
man  is  obtained,  are  subjects  of  the  highest  practical  impor- 
tance to  the  miner,  and  of  no  less  theoretical  interest  to  the 
geologist. 

On  different  kinds  of  mineral  veins. — Tlic  mineral  veins 
with  which  we  are  most  familiarly  acquainted,  are  those  of 
quartz  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  are  often  observed  to  form 
lenticular  masses  of  limited  extent  traversing  both  hypogene 
strata  and  fossiliferous  rocks.  Such  veins  appear  to  have  once 
been  chinks  or  small  cavities,  caused,  like  cracks  in  clay,  by 
the  shrinking  of  the  mass,  during  desiccation,  or  in  passing 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature.  Siliceous,  calcareous, 
and  occasionally  metallic  matters  have  sometimes  found  their 
way  simultaneously  into  such  empty  spaces,  by  infiltration  from 
the  surrounding  rocks.  Mixed  with  hot  water  and  steam,  me* 
tallic  ores  may  have  permeated  the  mass  until  they  reached 
those  receptacles  formed  by  shrinkage,  and  thus  gave  rise  to 
that  irregular  assemblage  of  veins,  called  by  the  Germans  a 
^stockwerk,'  in  allusion  to  the  different  floors  on  which  the 
mining  operations  are  in  such  cases  carried  on. 

The  more  ordinary  or  regular  veins  are  usually  worked  in 
vertical  shafts,  and  have  evidently  been  fissures  produced  by 
mechanical  violence.  They  traverse  all  kinds  of  rocks,  both 
hypogene  and  fossiliferous,  and  extend  downwards  to  indefinite 
or  unknown  depths.      We  may  assume  that  they  correspond 
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with  sach  rents  as  we  see  caused  from  tune  to  time  by  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake.  Metalliferous  veins,  referable  to  sodi 
agency,  are  occasionally  a  few  inches  wide,  but  more  conmunily 
3  or  4  feet.  They  hold  their  course  continuously  in  a  certain 
prevailing  direction  for  miles  or  leagues,  passing  through  rocb 
varying  in  mineral  composition. 

Tliat  metalliferous  Telas  irere  flssnrea. — As  some  intel- 
ligent miners,  after  an  attentive  study  of  metalliferous  Feins, 
have  been  unable  to  reconcile   many  of   their    characteristicB 
with  the  hypothesis  of  fissures,  I  shall  begin  by  stating  the  evi- 
dence in  its  favour.     The  most  striking  fact  perhaps  which  can 
be  adduced  in  its  support  is,  the  coincidence  of  a  oonsiderable 
proportion  of  mineral  veins  ^HhfauUs,  or  those  dislocations  of 
rocks  which  are  indisputably  due  to  mechanical  force,  as  aboTe 
explained  (p.   65).      There  are   even  proofo  in  almost  every 
mining  district  of  a  succession  of  faults,  by  which,  the  opposite 
walls  of  rents,  now  the  receptacles  of  metallic  substances,  have 
suffered  displacement.    Thus,  for  example,  suppose  a  a,  fig.  634, 
p.  609,  to  be  a  tin  lode  in  Cornwall,  the  term  lode  being  applied 
to  veins  containing  metallic  ores.     This  lode,  running  east  and 
west,  is  a  yard  wide,  and  is  shifted  by  a  copper  lode  {h  &),  d 
similar  width.  The  first  fissure  (a  a)  has  been  filled  with  varioua 
materials,  partly  of  chemical  origin,  such  as  quartz,  fluor-spar, 
tinstone,  copper-glance,  arsenical  pyrites,  native  bismuth,  and 
nickeliferous  pyrites,  and  partly  of  mechanical   origin,   com- 
prising clay  and  angular  fragments  or  detritus  of  the  intersected 
rocks.     The  successive  deposits  of  spars  and  ores  are,  in  some 
places,  parallel  to  the  vertical  sides  or  walls  of  the  vein,  being 
divided  from  each  other  by  alternating  layers  of  clay,  or  other 
earthy  matter.     Occasionally,  however,  the  metallic  ores  are  dis- 
seminated in  detached  masses  among  the  sparry  minerala  or 
vein- stones. 

It  is  dear  that,  after  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  tinstcme 
and  other  substances,  the  second  rent  (b  h)  was  produced  by 
another  fracture  accompanied  by  a  displacement  of  the  rods 
along  the  plane  of  b  b.  This  new  opening  was  then  filled  with 
minerals,  some  of  them  resembling  those  in  a  a,  as  fluor-spar 
and'  quartz ;  others  difierent,  the  copper  ore  being  plentifd, 
and  the  tin  ore  wanting  or  very  scarce.  We  must  next  suppose 
a  third  movement  to  occur,  breaking  asunder  all  the  rocks  along 
the  line  c  c,  fig.  6^ ;  the  fissure,  in  this  instance,  being  only 
6  inches  wide,  and  simply  filled  with  day,  derived,  probably, 
from  the  friction  of  the  walls  of  the  rent,  or  partly,  perhaps, 
washed  in  from  above.  This  new  movement  has  displaced  tiie 
rock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of   the 
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copper  vein  (6  6),  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  shift  or  heave 
laterally  in  the  same  direction  a  portion  of  the  tin  vein  which 
had  not  previously  been  broken. 


Fig.  684. 


Fig.  685. 


Vertical  sections  of  ttie  mine  of  Hael  Feerer,  Bedrutb,  Cornwall. 

Again,  in  fig.  636  we  see  evidence  of  a  fourth  fissure  (c^  c^), 
also  filled  with  clay,  which  has  cut  through  the  tin  vein  ($b  a\^ 
and  has  lifted  it  slightly  upwards  to^w^xd^A  VJaa  ^qjvsJQeu    'Ttosk 
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various  changes  here  represented  are  not  ideal,  but  are  ex- 
hibited in  a  section  obtained  in  working  an  old  Cornish  miiift^ 
long  since  abandoned,  in  the  parish  of  Bedrath,  called  Hud 
Peever,  and  described  both  by  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Carne.^ 
The  principal  movement  here  referred  to,  or  that  of  c  c,  fig. 
636,  extends  through  a  space  of  no  less  than  84  feet ;  but  in 
this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  three,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
outline  of  the  country  above,  d,  c,  h,  a,  &c,,  or  the  gepgraphiol 
features  of  Cornwall,  are  not  affected  by  any  of  the  dislocaiicm 
a  powerful  denuding  force  having  clearly  been  exerted  sabse- 
quently  to  all  the  faults.  (See  above,  p.  70.)  It  is  oommonfy 
said  in  Oomwall,  that  there  are  eight  distinct  systems  of  veiiia, 
which  can  in  like  manner  be  referred  to  as  many  suooeodre 
movements  or  fractures ;  and  the  German  miners  of  the  Harti 
Motmtains  speak  also  of  eight  systems  of  veins,  referable  to  as 
many  periods. 

Besides  the  proofs  of  mechanical  action  already  explained, 
the  opposite  walls  of  veins  are  often  beautifolly  polished,  as  if 
glazed,  and  are  not  unfrequently  striated  or  sooi^^  with  paraDd 
furrows  and  ridges,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  continued 
rubbing  together  of  surfaces  of  unequal  hardness.  These 
smoothed  surfaces  resemble  the  rocky  floor  over  which  a  glacier 
has  passed  (see  p.  148).  They  are  common  even  in  caaes 
where  there  has  been  no  shift,  and  occur  equally  in  non-metal- 
liferous fissures.  They  are  called  by  miners  '  slickennddes,' 
from  the  German  schlichten,  to  plane,  and  seUe,  side.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  lines  of  the  striae  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  the  rocks  were  moved. 

In  some  of  the  veins  in  the  mountain  limestone  of  Derbyshiie, 
containing  lead,  the  vein-stuff,  which  is  nearly  compact,  is  oc- 
casionally traversed  by  what  may  be  called  a  vertical  cnM^ 
passing  down  the  middle  of  the  vein.  The  two  faces  in  contact 
are  slicken-sides,  well  polished  and  fluted,  and  sometimes 
covered  by  a  thin  coating  of  lead-ore.  When  one  side  of  the 
vein-stuff  is  removed,  the  other  side  cracks,  especially  if  tnrntW 
holes  be  made  in  it,  and  fragments  fly  off  with  loud  explosions, 
and  continue  to  do  so  for  some  days.  The  miner,  availing 
himself  of  this  circumstance,  makes  with  his  pick  small  holes 
about  G  inches  apart  and  4  inches  deep,  and  on  his  return  in  a 
few  hours  finds  every  part  ready  broken  to  his  hand.^ 

That  a  great  many  veins  commimicated  originally  with  the 
surface  of  the  cotmtry  above,  or  with  the  bed  of   the  sea,  ia 

1  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  iv.  p.  139  ;  «  Conyb.  and  PhiL  GeoL,  n.  401  • 
Trans.  Royal  Geol.  Soc.,  Cornwall,  and  Farey's  Derbyshii^,  p.  ^^  ' 
YoL  ii.  p.  90. 
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proved  by  the  occurrence  in  them  of  well-rounded  pebbles, 
agreeing  with  those  in  superficial  alluviums,  as  in  Auvergne  and 
Saxony.  Marine  fossil  shells  also  have  been  found  at  great 
depths,  having  probably  been  engulphed  during  submarine 
earthquakes.  Thus,  a  gr3rph8ea  is  stated  by  M.  Virlet  to  have 
been  met  with  in  a  lead  mine  near  Sdmur,  in  France,  and  a 
madrepore  in  a  compact  vein  of  cinnabar  in  Hungary.^  Mr. 
C.  Moore  has  described  lead- veins  traversing  the  carboniferous 
limestone  of  the  south-west  of  England,  which  at  the  time  they 
were  filled  must  have  certainly  been  in  commimication  with  the 
Liassic  sea,  for  in  them  have  been  found  at  great  depths  cha- 
racteristic Lias  fossils.^  In  Bohemia,  similar  pebbles  have  been 
met  with  at  the  depth  of  180  fathoms,  and  in  Oomwall,  Mr. 
Came  mentions  true  pebbles  of  quartz  and  slate  in  a  tin  lode 
of  the  Belistran  Mine,  at  the  depth  of  600  feet  below  the  surface. 
They  were  cemented  by  tinstone  and  copper  pyrites,  and  were 
traced  over  a  space  more  than  12  feet  long  and  as  many  wide.^ 
When  different  sets  or  systems  of  veins  occur  in  the  same 
country,  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  contemporaneous 
origin,  and  which  are  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  metals,  often 
maintain  a  general  parallelism  of  direction.  Thus,  for  example, 
both  the  tin  and  copper  veins  in  Oomwall  run  nearly  east  and 
west,  while  the  lead- veins  run  north  and  south ;  but  there  is 
no  general  law  of  direction  common  to  different  mining  districts. 
The  parallelism  of  the  veins  is  another  reason  for  regarding 
them  as  ordinary  fissures,  for  we  observe  that  faults  and  trap 
dikes,  admitted  by  all  to  be  masses  of  melted  matter  which 
have  filled  rents,  are  often  parallel. 

Fractv/rej  reopening,  and  succesdve  formation  of  veins. — ^Assum- 
ing, then,  that  veins  are  simply  fissiu*es  in  which  chemical  and 
mechanical  deposits  have  accumulated,  we  may  next  consider 
the  proofs  of  their  having  been  filled  gradually  and  often  during 
successive  enlargements. 

Werner  observed,  in  a  vein  near  Gersdorff,  in  Saxony,  no 
less  than  thirteen  beds  of  different  minerals,  arranged  with  the 
utmost  regularity  on  each  side  of  the  central  layer.  This  layer 
was  formed  of  two  plates  of  calcareous  spar,  which  had  evidently 
lined  the  opposite  walls  of  a  vertical  cavity.  The  thirteen  beds 
followed  each  other  in  corresponding  order,  consisting  of  fluor- 
spar, heavy  spar,  galena,  &o.  In  these  cases  the  central  mass 
has  been  last  formed,  and  the  two  plates  which  coat  the  walls 
of  the  rent  on  each  side  are  the  oldest  of  alL     If  they  consist  of 

3  Fournet,  Etudes  sur  les  D^p&ts    (1867),  p.  449. 
M^tallifires.  6  Carne,   Trans,   of    Geo!.    Sec. 

<  Quart.  Geol.  Jouro.,  voL  zxiii.    Cornwall,  vol.  iii.  p.  23E 
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CTyitalline  predpitktoB,  they  nuy  be  axplMoed  hy  mappo 
tiie  fiwiire  to  hftva  reuuiiied  UMttored  in  ita  dimeiiBicHtt,  vliilt 
a  Benw  of  ch&ngM  occorrad  is  the  itatnre  of  ths  Mdotumi  wiii 
rose  up  from  below  :  but  eaah  a  mode  of  depoaitioD,  in  tht  em 
of  laaxiy  Bucceuive  and  panJlel  layan,  »ppeai«  to  ba  eiMf- 

If  a  veinitone  consist  of  cTTstaUine  matter,  the  poinla  ti'it 
oyBtals  are  always  tamed  inwards,  or  towards  the  oenlra  of  At 
vein ;  in  other  words,  they  point  in  the  direotion  iriMre  tim 
was  space  for  the  development  of  the  cryHtala.  Thaa  aadt  nsf 
layer  reoeires  the  impressioa  <rf  the  orystalB  of  the  pfeoadiig 
layer,  and  imprints  its  crystals  on  the  one  trhidt  fbUowa,  until 
at  length  the  whole  of  the  vein  is  filled  ;  the  two  li^cn  whiik 
meet  dovetail  the  points  of  tiieir  crystals  the  one  into  the  otbo. 
But  in  Cornwall,  some  lodes  occnr  where  the  Tsrtioal  plates,  <f 
eomb),  as  they  are  there  called,  exhibit  ei;stala  ao  doTetsilsd 
as  to  prove  that  the  same  fissore  has  bean  often  enlAiged.  Sii 
H.  £e  la  Beche  gives  the  following  curious  and  inetmotire  ex- 
ample (fig.  637),  from  a  copper-mine  in  granite,  near  Bedmth.' 
Pig  tjT  Eai^  at  the  plates  or  ocanla 

{a,  h,  e,  d,  «,  /)  is  doubla, 
ring  the    points   of  their 
'   oryatala  turned  inwards  along . 
the  axis  'of  the  comb.     Hie 
^      eid(>B  or  walls  (2,  3, 4,  6,  snd 
6)  are  parted  by  athincaTeI- 
'    inj;  of  ochreous  clay,  eo  that 
each   comb  is    readily   sepa- 
'    '^  e  f  ruble    from     another    by   ■ 

CDpper  Inle.  n«i  RnlniCli.  SDlargcd  at  lii    moderate  blov   of    the  bam- 
Bucoc«LvB  periodB.  j^gj.^      ,j^  breadth  of  aadi 

represents  the  whole  widtK  of  the  fiasure  at  six  BDoconiTe 
periiids,  and  the  outer  walls  of  the  vein,  where  the  first  narrow 
rent  waa  formed,  consisted  of  the  granitic  snrfaoea  1  and  7. 

A  somewhat  analogous  interpretation  is  applicable  to  many 
other  cases,  where  clay,  sand,  or  angular  detritus  alternate 
with  ores  and  veinstones.  Thus,  we  may  imagine  the  aides  of 
a  fissure  to  be  encmsted  with  siliceous  matter  as  Ton  Bndl 
observed,  in  Lancerote,  the  walls  of  a  Toli:anic  crater  formed  in 
1731  to  be  traversed  by  an  open  rent  in  which  hot  vapours  had 
deposited  hydrous  silica,  the  incrustation  nearly  extending 
to  the  middle.'  Such  a  vein  may  then  be  filled  witii  olay  oi 
sand,  and  afterwards  reopened,  the  new  rent  dividing  Uie 
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argillaceous  deposit,  and  allowing  a  quantity  of  rubbish  to  fall 
down.  Various  ores  and  spars  may  then  be  precipitated  from 
aqueous  solutions  among  the  interstices  of  this  heterogeneous 

lllftHS* 

That  such  changes  have  repeatedly  occurred  is  demonstrated 
by  occasional  cross-veins,  implying  the  oblique  fracture  of 
previously  formed  chemical  and  mechanical  deposits.  Thus, 
for  example,  M.  Foumet,  in  his  description  of  some  mines  in 
Auvergne  worked  under  his  superintendence,  observes  that  the 
granite  of  that  country  was  first  penetrated  by  veins  of  massive 
granite,  and  then  dislocated,  so  that  open  rents  crossed  both  the 
granite  and  the  granitic  veins.  Into  such  openings,  quartz, 
accompanied  by  iron  pyrites  and  arsenical  pyrites,  was  intro- 
duced. Another  convulsion  then  burst  open  the  rocks  along 
the  old  line  of  fracture,  and  the  first  set  of  deposits  was  cracked 
and  often  shattered,  so  that  the  new  rent  was  filled,  not  only 
with  angular  fragments  of  the  adjoining  rocks,  but  with  pieces 
of  the  older  veinstones.  Polished  and  striated  surfaces  on  the 
sides  or  in  the  contents  of  the  vein  also  attest  the  reality  of 
these  movements.  A  new  period  of  repose  then  ensued,  during 
which  various  sulphides  were  introduced,  together  with  quartz 
of  the  variety  known  as  horn-stone,  by  which  angular  fragments 
of  the  older  quartz  before  mentioned  were  cemented  into  a 
breccia.  This  period  was  followed  by  other  dilatations  of  the 
same  veins,  and  the  introduction  of  other  sets  of  mineral 
deposits,  as  well  as  of  pebbles  of  the  basaltic  lavas  of  Auvergne, 
derived  from  superficial  alluviums,  probably  of  Miocene  or  even 
older  Pliocene  date.  Such  repeated  enlargement  and  reopening 
of  veins  might  have  been  anticipated,  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of 
fissures,  and  reflect  how  few  of  them  have  ever  been  sealed  up 
entirely,  and  that  a  cotmtry  with  fissures  only  partially  filled 
must  naturally  ofier  much  feebler  resistance  along  the  old  lines 
of  fracture  than  anywhere  else. 

Cause  of  alternate  oontraetloii  and  swelling  of  ▼elns,— A 
large  proportion  of  metalliferous  veins  have  their  opposite  walls 
nearly  parallel,  and  sometimes  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 
There  is  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the  celebrated  vein  of  Andreas- 
burg,  in  the  Hartz,  which  has  been  worked  for  a  depth  of  500 
yards  perpendicularly,  and  200  horizontally,  retaining  almost 
everywhere  a  width  of  3  feet.  But  many  lodes  in  Cornwall  and 
elsewhere  are  extremely  variable  in  size,  being  1  or  2  inches  in 
one  part,  and  then  8  or  10  feet  in  another,  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  fathoms,  and  then  again  narrowing  as  before.  Such  alternate 
swelling  and  contraction  is  so  often  characteristic  as  to  require 
explanation.    The  walls   of  fissures  in  general,  observes  Sis 
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H.  De  la  Beche,  are  rarely  perfect  planes  throaghont  their  entiie 
course,  nor  could  we  well  expect  them  to  be  BOy  smoe  they 
commonly  pass  through  rocks  of  unequal  hardness  and  diffeient 
mineral  composition.  If,  therefore,  the  opposite  sides  of  rodi 
irregular  fissures  slide  upon  each  other^  that  ib  to  say,  if  there 
be  a  fault,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  mineral  veins^  the  porsllel- 
ism  of  the  opposite  walls  is  at  once  entirely  destooyed,  as  wiU 
be  readily  seen  by  studying  the  annexed  diagrams. 

Let  a  6,  fig.  638,  be  a  line  of  fracture  traTersing  a  xock,  aod 

Fig.  688. 


Pig.  639. 


Pig.  WO. 


let  a  6,  fig.  639,  represent  the  same  line.  Now,  if  we  cut  in  two 
a  piece  of  paper  representing  this  line,  and  then  move  the  lowtf 
portion  of  this  cut  paper  sideways  from  a  to  a%  taking  care  thii 
the  two  pieces  of  paper  still  touch  each  other  at  the  points  1,  % 
3,  4,  5,  we  obtain  an  irregular  aperture  at  c,  and  isolated  cavi- 
ties ddd,  and  when  we  compare  such  figures  with  nature  we 
find  that,  with  certain  modifications,  they  represent  the  interior 
of  faults  and  mineral  veins.  If,  instead  of  sliding  the  cot 
paper  to  the  right  hand,  we  move  the  lower  part  towards  the 
left,  about  the  same  distance  that  it  was  previously  slid  to  the 
right,  we  obtain  considerable  variation  in  the  cavities  so  pio- 
duced,  two  long  irregular  open  spaces,  /  /,  fig.  640,  being  Aen 
Pig.  641.  formed.  This  will  serve  to  show  to  what  slight 
circumstances  considerable  variations  in  the  dba- 
racter  of  the  openings  between  unevenly  fractoied 
surfaces  may  be  due,  such  surfaces  being  moved 
upon  each  other,  so  as  to  have  numerous  points  of 
contact. 

Most  lodes  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  or 
nearly  so  ;  but  some  of  them  have  a  considerable 
inclination  or  *  hade,'  as  it  is  termed,  the  angles  of 
dip  being  very  various.  The  course  of  a  vein  ia 
frequently  very  straight  ;  but  if  tortuons,  it  ia 
found  to  be  choked  up  with  clay,  stones,  and 
pebbles,  at  points  where  it  departs  most  widely  from  vertioality. 
Hence  at  places,  such  as  a,  fig.  641,  the  miner  complains  that  the 
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ores  are  'nipped,'  or  greatly  reduced  in  quantity,  the  space 
for  their  free  deposition  having  been  interfered  with  in  con- 
sequence of  the  preoccupancy  of  the  lode  by  earthy  materials. 
When  lodes  are  many  fathopis  wide,  they  are  usually  filled  for 
the  most  part  with  earthy  matter,  and  fragments  of  rock, 
through  which  the  ores  are  disseminated.  The  metallic  sub- 
stances frequently  coat  or  encircle  detached  pieces  of  rock, 
which  our  miners  call  'horses'  or  'riders.'  That  we  should  find 
some  mineral  veins  which  split  into  branches  is  also  natural,  for 
we  observe  the  same  in  regard  to  open  fissures. 

Cbemleal  deposits  in  Teins. — If  we  now  turn  from  the 
mechanical  to  the  chemical  agencies  which  have  been  instru- 
mental in  the  production  of  mineral  veins,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  those  parts  of  fissures  which  were  choked  up  with   the 
ruins  of  fractured  rocks  must  always  have  been  filled  with 
water ;  and  almost  every  vein  has  probably  been  the  channel  by 
which  hot  springs,  so  common  in  countries  of  volcanos   and 
earthquakes,  have  made  their  way  to  the  surface.   For  we  know 
that  the  rents  in  which  ores  abound  extend  downwards  to  vast 
depths,  where  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  is 
more  elevated.     We  also  know  that  mineral  veins  are  most  me- 
talliferous near  the  contact  of  plutonic  and  stratified  formations, 
especially  where  the  former  send  veins  into  the  latter,  a  circimi- 
stance  which  indicates  an  original  proximity  of  veins  at  their 
inferior  extremity  to  igneous  and  heated  rocks.    It  is,  moreover, 
acknowledged  that  even   those   mineral   and  thermal  springs 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  globe,  are  far  from  volcanos, 
are  nevertheless  observed  to  burst  out  along  great  lines  of  up- 
heaval and  dislocation  of  rocks.  ^    It  is  also  ascertained  that, 
among  the  substances  with  which  hot  springs  are  impregnated, 
such  as  are  volatile  also  occiu*  in  the  gaseous  emanations  of 
volcanos.  The  whole  of  these  are  also  among  the  constituents  of 
the  minerals  most  usually  found  in  veins,  such  as  quartz,  calc- 
spar,  fluor-spar,  the  metallic  sulphides,  heavy-spar,  brown-spar, 
and  the  oxides  of  iron.  I  may  add  that,  if  veins  have  been  filled 
with  gaseous  emanations  from  masses  of  melted  matter,  slowly 
cooling  in  the  subterranean  regions,  the  contraction   of  such 
masses  as  they  pass  from  a  plastic  to  a  solid  state  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  DeviUe  on  granite  (a  rock  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  standard),  produce  a  reduction  in  volume  amount- 
ing to  10  per  cent.     The  slow  crystallisation,  therefore,  of  such 
plutonic  rocks   supplies  us  with  a  force   not   only  capable  of 
rending  open  the  incumbent  rocks  by  causing  a  failure  of  sup- 
port, but  also  of  giving  rise  to  faults  whenever  one  portion  of 

B  See  Dr.  Daubeny's  Volcanos. 
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the  earth's  cruBt  subsides  slowly  while  another  oontigaous  to  it 
happens  to  rest  on  a  different  foundation,  so  as  to  remain  im- 
moved. 

Although  we  are  led  to  infer,  from  the  foregoing  reaaoniiig, 
that  there  has  often  been  an  intimate  connection  between 
metalliferous  veins  and  hot  springs  holding  mineral  matter  in 
solution,  yet  we  must  not  on  that  aocoimt  expect  that  the  ocm- 
tents  of  hot  springs  and  mineral  veins  would  be  identicaL  On 
the  contrary,  M.  E.  de  Beaumont  has  judiciously  observed  that 
we  ought  to  find  in  veins  those  substances  which,  being  least 
soluble,  are  not  discharged  by  hot  spring8,^-or  that  class  d 
simple  and  compotmd  bodies  which  the  thermal  waters  ascend- 
ing from  below  would  first  precipitate  on  the  walls  of  a  fissure, 
as  soon  as  their  temperature  began  slightly  to  diminish.  The 
higher  they  mount  towards  the  surface,  the  more  will  they  cool 
till  they  acquire  the  average  temperature  of  springs,  being  in 
that  case  chiefly  charged  with  the  most  soluble  substances,  sudi 
as  the  alkalis,  soda  and  potash.  These  are  seldom  met  with  in 
veins,  although  they  enter  so  largely  into  the  composition  of 
granitic  rocks.  ^ 

To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  the  arrangement  and  distribu- 
tion of  metallic  matter  in  veins  may  be  referred  to  ordinary 
chemical  action,  or  to  those  variations  in  temperature  whidi 
waters  holding  the  ores  in  solution  must  undergo  as  they  rise 
upwards  from  great  depths  in  the  earth.  But  there  are  other 
phenomena  which  do  not  admit  of  the  same  simple  explanation. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  Derbyshire,  veins  containing  ores  of  lead, 
zinc,  and  copper,  but  chiefly  lead,  traverse  alternate  beds  of 
limestone  and  basalt.  The  ore  is  plentiful  where  the  walls 
of  the  rent  consist  of  limestone,  but  is  reduced  to  a  mere  string 
when  they  are  formed  of  basalt,  or  '  toad-stone,'  as  it  ib 
called  provincially.  Not  that  the  original  fissure  is  narrower 
where  the  basalt  occurs,  but  because  more  of  the  space  is  there 
filled  with  veinstones,  and  the  waters  at  such  points  have  not 
parted  so  freely  with  their  metallic  contents. 

*  Lodes  in  Cornwall, '  says  Mr.  Robert  W.  Pox,  *  are  very  mndi 
influenced  in  their  metallic  riches  by  the  nature  of  the  look 
which  they  traverse,  and  they  often  change  in  this  respect  veiy 
suddenly,  in  passing  from  one  rock  to  another.  Thus  many 
lodes  which  yield  abundance  of  ore  in  granite,  are  unproductiTS 
in  clay-slate,  or  killas,  and  vice  versd,' 

Supposed  relative  aye  of  the  different  metals. — After  duly 
reflecting  on  the  facts  above  described,  we  cannot  doubt  that 

9  BuUetin,  iv.  p.  1278. 
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mineral  veiHs,  like  eruptions  of  granite  or  trap,  are  referable  to 
many  distinct  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  although  it  may  be 
more  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  age  of  veins ;  because 
they  have  often  remained  open  for  ages,  and  because,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  same  fissure,  after  having  been  once  filled,  has 
frequently  been  reopened  or  enlarged.  But  besides  this  diver- 
sity of  age,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  geologists  that  certain 
metals  have  been  produced  exclusively  in  earlier,  others  in  more 
modem  times, — ^that  tin,  for  example,  is  of  higher  antiquity 
than  copper,  copper  than  lead  or  silver,  and  all  of  them  more 
ancient  than  gold.  I  shall  first  point  out  that  the  facts  once 
relied  upon  in  support  of  some  of  these  views  are  contradicted 
by  later  experience,  and  then  consider  how  far  any  chronological 
order  of  arrangement  can  be  recognised  in  the  x)osition  of  the 
precious  and  other  metals  in  the  earth's  crust. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  veins  in  which  tin 
abounds  are  the  oldest  lodes  worked  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Government  survey  of  Ireland  has  demonstrated  that  in  Wex- 
ford, veins  of  copper  and  lead  (the  latter  as  usual  being  argen- 
tiferous) are  much  older  than  the  tin  of  Cornwall.  In  each  of 
the  two  countries  a  very  similar  series  of  geological  changes  has 
occurred  at  two  distinct  epochs, — in  Wexford,  before  the  De- 
vonian strata  were  deposited  ;  in  Cornwall,  after  the  carboni- 
ferous epoch.  To  begin  with  the  Irish  mining  district :  We 
have  granite  in  Wexford,  traversed  by  granite  veins,  which 
veins  also  intrude  themselves  into  the  Silurian  strata,  the  same 
Silurian  rocks  as  well  as  the  veins  having  been  denuded  before 
the  Devonian  beds  were  superimposed.  Next  we  find,  in  the 
same  county^  that  elvans,  or  straight  dikes  of  porphyritic  felsite, 
have  cut  through  the  granite  and  the  veins  before  mentioned, 
but  have  not  penetrated  the  Devonian  rocks.  Subsequently  to 
these  elvans,  veins  of  copper  and  lead  were  produced,  being  of 
a  date  certidnly  posterior  te  the  Silurian,  and  anterior  te  the 
Devonian ;  for  they  do  not  enter  the  latter,  and  what  is  still 
more  decisive,  streaks  or  layers  of  derivative  copper  have  been 
found  near  Wexford  in  the  Devonian,  not  far  from  points  where 
mines  of  copper  are  worked  in  the  Silurian  strata. 

Although  the  precise  age  of  such  copper  lodes  cannot  be  de- 
fined, we  may  safely  affirm  that  they  were  either  filled  at  the 
close  of  the  Silurian  or  commencement  of  the  Devonian  period. 
Besides  copper,  lead,  and  silver,  there  is  some  gold  in  these 
ancient  or  primary  metalliferous  veins.  A  few  fragments  also 
of  tin  found  in  Wicklow  in  the  drift  are  supposed  te  have  been 
derived  from  veins  of  the  same  age.^ 

^  Sir  H.'  De  la  Beche,  MS.  Notes  on  Irish  Sorvev. 
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Nexty  if  we  tam  to  Cornwall,  we  find  thexe  mlao  the  momi- 
ments  of  a  yery  analogous  sequence  of  erentB.  Fizst  the  granite 
was  formed  ;  then,  about  the  same  period,  Teins  of  fine-gramed 
granite,  oftoi  tortuous  (see  fig.  618,  p.  660X  penetrating  botit 
the  outer  crust  of  granite  and  the  adjoining  Paleosoic  foosfli- 
f erous  rocks,  including  the  coal-measuree ;  thirdly,  elvmns,  hold- 
ing their  course  straight  through  granite,  granitic  veins,  and 
fossilif erous  slates  ;  fourthly,  reins  of  tin  also  containing  copper, 
the  first  of  those  eight  systems  of  fissures  of  dififerent  ages 
already  alluded  to,  p.  610.  Here,  then,  the  tin  lodes  are  newer 
than  the  elvans.  It  has  indeed  been  stated  bjr  some  Gonudi 
miners  that  the  elyans  are  in  some  instances  posterior  to  the 
oldest  tin-bearing  lodes,  but  the  observations  of  Sir  H.  De  li 
Beche  during  the  survey  led  him  to  an  opposite  condnsion,  and 
he  has  shown  how  the  cases  referred  to  in  corroboration  can  be 
otherwise  interpreted.'  We  may,  therefore,  assert  that  the 
most  ancient  Cornish  lodes  are  younger  than  the  cxMJ-measaiGe 
of  that  part  of  England,  and  it  follows  that  they  are  of  a  modi 
later  date  than  the  Irish  copper  and  lead  of  Wexford  and  scmie 
adjoining  counties.  How  much  later,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  dedsie, 
alUiough  probably  they  are  not  newer  than  the  begiriTiTtig  of  the 
Permian  period,  as  no  tin  lodes  have  been  discovered  in  any  led 
sandstone  which  overlies  the  coal  in  the  south-west  of  Snj^and. 

Tliere  are  lead  veins  in  Glamorganshire  which  enter  the  lias, 
and  others  near  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  which  have  been  traced 
into  the  Inferior  Oolite.  In  Bohemia,  the  rich  veins  of  silver 
of  Joachimsthal  cut  through  basalt  containing  olivine,  niiidi 
overlies  tertiary  lignite,  in  which  are  leaves  of  diootyledcmoue 
trees.  This  silver,  therefore,  is  decidedly  a  tertiary  formation. 
In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  gold  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in 
Russia,  which,  Uke  that  of  Oalifomia,  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
auriferous  alluvium,  it  occurs  in  veins  of  quarts  in  the  achistoee 
and  granitic  rocks  of  that  chain,  and  is  supposed  by  Sir  R.  Mur- 
chison,  MM.  De  Yemeuil  and  Keyserling  to  be  newer  than  the 
homblendic  granite  of  the  Ural — perhaps  of  tertiary  date.  They 
observe,  that  no  gold  has  yet  been  found  in  the  Permian  con- 
glomerates which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  althou^ 
large  quantities  of  iron  and  copper  detritus  are  nuxed  with  l^e 
pebbles  of  those  Permian  strata.  Hence  it  seems  that  the 
Uralian  quartz  veins,  containing  gold  and  platinum,  were  not 
formed,  or  certainly  not  exposed  to  aqueous  denudation,  dnzing 
the  Permian  era. 

In  the  auriferous  alluvium  of  Russia,  California,  and  Aostra- 
lia,  the  bones  of  extinct  land-quadrupeds  have  been  met  with, 

3  Report  on  Geology  of  Cornwall,  p.  810. 
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those  of  the  mammoth  being  common  in  the  gravel  at  the  foot 
of  the  Ural  Mountains  ;  while  in  Australia  they  consist  of  huge 
marsupials,  some  of  them  of  the  size  of  the  rhinoceros  and  allied 
to  the  living  wombat.  They  belong  to  the  genera  Diprotodon 
and  Nototherium  of  Professor  Owen.  The  gold  of  Northern 
Chili  is  associated  in  the  mines  of  Los  Homos  with  copper 
pyrites,  in  veins  traversing  the  cretaceo-jurassic  formations,  so 
called  because  its  fossils  have  the  character  partly  of  the  creta- 
ceous and  partly  of  the  Jurassic  fauna  of  Europe.^  The  gold 
found  in  the  United  States,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  occurs  in  meta^ 
morphic  Silurian  strata,  as  well  as  in  auriferous  gravel  derived 
from  the  same.  In  Queensland,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Daintree,  the  auriferous  lodes  are  entirely  confined  to  those 
districts  which  are  traversed  by  a  series  of  trap-rocks  of  peculiar 
character.* 

Gold  has  now  been  detected  in  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  in 
slate,  quartzite,  sandstone,  limestone,  granite,  and  serpentine, 
both  in  veins  and  in  the  rocks  themselves  at  short  distances 
from  the  veins.  In  Australia  it  has  been  worked  successfully 
not  only  in  alluviimi,  but  in  veinstones  in  the  native  rock, 
generally  consisting  of  Silurian  shales  and  slates.  It  has  been 
traced  on  that  continent  over  more  than  nine  degrees  of  latitude 
(between  the  parallels  of  30°  and  39°  S.),  and  over  twelve  of 
longitude,  and  yielded  in  1853  an  annual  supply  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  of  California ;  nor  is  there  any  apparent  pros- 
pect of  this  supply  diminishing,  still  less  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  gold-fields. 

Origin  of  gold  in  California  and  South  America, — In  1864 
Professor  Whitney '  showed  that  thedetrital  gold  deposits  worked 
in  California  were  of  fluviatile  origin  and  of  two  distinct  ages : 
the  more  ancient  or  Pliocene  had  been  protected  by  a  cover  of 
hard  lava  poured  out  over  it  from  the  volcanos  of  the  higher 
part  of  the  Sierra  ;  whilst  the  later  or  Post-tertiary  auriferous 
gravels,  formed  since  the  period  of  greatest  volcanic  activity 
above  alluded  to,  contained  remains  of  the  mastodon  and 
elephant,  and  belong  to  the  epoch  of  man.  He  also  announced 
that  some  of  the  gold  veins  themselves  were  probably  of  creta- 
ceous age,  as  had  been  shown  to  be  the  case  in  South  America 
by  Mr.  David  Forbes.^  The  last-mentioned  mineralogist  had 
already  in  1861  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  gold  veins  in  South 
America  and  many  other  countries  were  of  two  distinct  ages, 

3  Darwin*8  S.  America,  p.  209,  &c         ^  Amer.  Journ.  Scien.,  Sept.  1864. 
*  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.,  voL  xxviii.         ^  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol. 
1872,  p.  291.  xvu.  1861. 
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and  connected  with  the  outbnrstB  of  respeotiYely  Gkranitac  or 
Dioritic  rocks,  the  former  or  older  being  not  later  than  the 
carboniferous,  and  the  latter  as  recent  as  the  cretaoeona  period. 

Mr.  J.  Arthiu*  Phillips  stated  his  belief  in  1868  '  that  the  for- 
mation of  recent  metalliferous  veins  is  now  going  on  in  various 
parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Thus,  for  example,  there  are  fissorei 
at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the 
State  of  that  name,  from  which  boiling  water  and  steam  escape, 
forming  siliceous  incrustations  on  the  sides  of  the  fiasnres.  In 
one  case  where  the  fissure  is  partially  filled  up  with  silica  enclos- 
ing iron  and  copper  pyrites,  gold  is  said  to  have  been  foond  in 
the  veinstone.  Mr.  Belt,  however,  who  has  lately  made  i 
special  study  of  auriferous  quartz  veins  in  Nicaragna,  is  d 
opinion  that  although  since  the  lodes  were  first  filled  they  have 
been  subjected  to  various  chemical  and  hydrothermal  agencies, 
the  veins  themselves  have  been  originally  igneous  injectioiu 
similar  to  the  dikes  and  veins  of  granite. 

Mr.  Belt  has  also  suggested  geological  reasons  for  the  rich- 
ness of  ore  near  the  surface  of  many  gold  fields.  One  thousand 
ounces  of  gold  were  obtained  from  a  small  patch  of  ore  near 
the  surface  of  the  Consuelo  lode  in  Nicaragua ;  and  at  Santo 
Domingo  and  elsewhere  very  rich  ore  was  discovered  within  a 
few  fathoms  of  the  surface.  When,  however,  these  depositi 
were  followed  downwards,  they  invariably  got  poorer,  and  at 
one  hundred  feet  from  the  surface  no  very  rich  ore  has  been  met 
with.  Below  that,  when  the  works  are  prosecuted  still  deeper 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  further  progressive  deterioration 
in  the  value  of  the  ore.  The  cause,  says  Mr.  Belt,  of  these 
rich  deposits  near  the  surface  does  not  appear  to  him  to  be  that 
the  lodes  originally,  before  they  were  exposed  to  denudation, 
contained  more  gold  in  their  upper  portions  than  below,  but  to 
be  the  effect  of  the  gradual  denudation  and  wearing  away  of  the 
surface,  causing  an  accumulation  of  the  loose  gold  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  lodes,  derived  from  parts  that  originally  stood  higher, 
and  have  now  been  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  elements. 
This  accumulation  of  loose  gold  near  the  surface  of  aimferous 
veins,  set  at  liberty  from  its  matrix  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
ore,  and  concentrated  by  degradation,  is  probably  the  reason  of 
the  great  richness  of  many  of  what  are  called  the  caps  of  quartz 
veins,  that  is,  the  parts  next  the  existing  surface,  and  has  also 
perhaps  originated  the  belief  that  auriferous  veins  deteriorate 
in  value  with  depth.  ^ 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  De  Beaumont,  that  lead  and 

7  Free.  Royal  Soc.,  1868,  p.  294. 

^  Belt,  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,  1874,  p.  90. 
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some  other  metals  are  found  in  dikes  of  basalt  as  well  as  in 
mineral  veins  connected  with  trap-rock,  whereas  tin  is  met 
with  in  granite  and  in  veins  associated  with  the  plutonic 
series.  If  this  rule  hold  true  generally,  the  geological  position 
of  tin  accessible  to  the  miner  will  belong,  for  the  most  part, 
to  rocks  older  than  those  bearing  lead.  The  tin  veins  will 
be  of  higher  relative  antiquity  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
'underlying'  igneous  formations  or  granites  which  are  visible 
to  man  are  older,  on  the  whole,  than  the  overlying  or  trappean 
formations.  Mr.  David  Forbes'  has  also  found  in  South  America 
and  elsewhere,  that  not  only  are  metallic  lodes  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  appearance  of  eruptive  rocks  in  their  vicinity, 
but  also  that  their  metallic  contents  are  strongly  influenced  by 
the  nature  of  the  rock  so  intruded. 

If  different  sets  of  fissures,  originating  simultaneously  at  dif- 
ferent levels  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  communicating,  some  of 
them  with  volcanic,  others  with  heated  plutonic  masses,  be  filled 
with  different  metals,  it  will  follow  that  those  formed  farthest 
from  the  surface  will  usually  require  the  longest  time  before 
they  can  be  exposed  superficially.  In  order  to  bring  them  into 
view,  or  within  reach  of  the  miner,  a  greater  amount  of  up- 
heaval and  denudation  must  take  place  in  proportion  as  they  have 
lain  deeper  when  first  formed  and  fitted.  A  considerable  series 
of  geological  revolutions  must  intervene  before  any  part  of  the 
fissure,  which  has  been  for  ages  in  the  proximity  of  the  plutonic 
rocks,  so  as  to  receive  the  gases  discharged  from  it  when  it  was 
cooling,  can  emerge  into  the  atmosphere.  But  I  need  not  en-  * 
large  on  this  subject,  as  the  reader  will  remember  what  was 
said  in  the  30th,  32nd,  and  d5th  chapters,  on  the  chronology 
of  the  volcanic  and  hypogene  formations. 

^  Mineralogy  of  South  America,  Phil.  Mag.,  voL  xxix. 
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The  following"  tables^  which  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Ethe- 
ridge,  refer,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  title,  exclusively  to  Britiali 
fossils,  and  this  will  explain  the  absence  of  that  portion  of  the 
Palaeozoic  series  which  is  alluded  to  in  Chapter  XXVII.  under 
the  title  of  Laurentian,  and  in  which  the  Eozoon  found  in 
Oanada  is  at  present  the  only  known  organism,  and  one  not  yet 
found  in  Britain. 

The  rise,  culmination,  and  decrease  of  each  Order  or  Family 
are  shown  by  the  gradual  swelling  out  and  thinning  off  of  the 
black  lines,  while  the  survival  of  certain  Orders  or  Families  up 
to  the  present  day  is  indicated  by  the  reappearance  of  the  black 
line  in  the  Kecent  column,  even  when  a  gap  in  the  British  strata 
(as  for  example  in  the  Miocene  column)  makes  it  appear  as  if 
such  forms  had  died  out.  This  method  of  indicating  by  black 
lines  the  rise  and  development  of  a  fossil  form  was,  I  believe,  first 
introduced  by  Bronn,  adopted  by  Louis  Agassiz,  and  afterwards 
constantly  used  by  Edward  Forbes  in  his  geological  lectures. 

The  table  shows  the  range  of  all  the  chief  Classes,  Orders, 
and  Families.  The  enumeration  of  Genera  would  occupy  far 
too  much  space,  although  the  information  would  have  been 
extremely  valuable. 
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N.B.— The  column  headed  *Beoent'  indicates  the  snrriTal  of  certain  daases 
and  fiunHies  (the  Marsnpialia  and  Palms,  for  example)  in  some  portion  of  the 
globe  at  the  present  day,  and  not  exdusiyely  in  Britain. 
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ABBEVILLE,  flint  tool,  figure  of,  18S 
Abich,  M.)  on  traohytic  rocks,  603 
Acer  trUobatum,  Miocene,  S02,  803 
Acid  rocks,  term  explained,  497 
AcroduM  nobilU,  Lias,  346 
Acrogens,  term  explained,  887 

coal  period  an  age  of,  413' 

Acrolepis  Sedffwiekii,  Permian,  380 
Actceon  aeutus.  Great  Oolite^  832 
AcUnoeychu  in  Atlantic  mud,  871 
ActinoUte,  498,  501 

schist,  678 

.Schmodns  LeachU,  Lias,  346 
AdiantOes  Hibemiea,  Old  Bed,  437 
Agmajg  on  fish  of  Shoppey,  249 

on  fish  of  the  Brown  Coal,  641 

on  fish  of  Monte  Bolca,  643 

on  living  Yolnta,  180 

on  fish  of  the  Lias,  846 

on  heterocercal  fish-tails,  379 

on  Old  Bed  fossil  fish,  438, 443 

on  Sihirian  fish,  644 

Age  of  metamorphic  rocks,  699 

of  Plutonic  rooks,  666 

of  strata,  tests  of,  100 

of  Yolcardc  rocks,  620 

Agglomerate  described,  608 
Agnastus  integer.    A.  Rex,  487 
Air-breathers  of  the  ooal,  406 
Airdrie,  glacial  sheUs  of,  166 
Aix-la-ChapeUe,  Cretaceous  flora  of,  204, 

286 
Alabaster  defined,  14 
Alberti  on  Eenper,  366 
Albien  of  French,  Cretaoeous  series,  866 
Albite,  498, 600 

Aldel^  and  Chillesford  beds,  178 
Alkali,  present  in  the  PalsBOKoic  strata,  687 
All^hany  Mts.,  thickness  of  Falsosoio 

rocks  in,  89 
——  bitominoos  coal  of,  896 
Alpine  blocks  on  the  Jnra,  149 
Alps,  age  of  metamorphic  rocks  in,  601 
nummulitic  limestone  and  flysch  of, 

860 
Alum  schists  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  488 
Allnvlal  deposits,  Beomt  and  Pleistocene, 

189 


ANDBBA8BT7BQ 

AUnvinm,  term  explained,  78 

in  Anyergne,  79 

Alternations  of  marine  and  freshwater 
strata,  60 

Almn  Bay  beds,  plants  of  the,  846 

Amblyrhynchus  cristatos,  a  liylug  marine 
sanrian,  349 

America,  North,  Glacial  formations  of,  162 

S.,  gradual  rise  of  land  in,  49 

Silurian  strata  of,  477 

See  United  States,  Canada,  Nova 

Scotia 

American  character  of  Swiss  Lower  Mio- 
cene flora, 221 

American  coal-measures,  footprints  in*  400 

Amid,  Prd,  on  Chara,  84 

Amiens,  flint  tools  of,  181 

Ammonites  of  the  Ganlt,  286 

Ammonites  bi/hms.  Lias,  343 

—^  Braikenridgii,  Oolite,  338 

Bueklandi,  Lias,  848 

Deshayesii,  Neooomian,  296 

Humphrestanus,  Inf,  OoUte,  888 

Jason,  Oxford  Clay,  827 

IfoHeus,  Speeton,  897 

maeroeephalus.  Oolite,  838 

margaritatus.  Lias,  344 

planorbis.  Lias,  843 

Bhotomagensis,  Chalk  marl,  882 

Amphibia,  Carboniferous,  397 

Amphibole  groiq>  of  minerals,  498,  601 

Amphistegina  Hauerina,  Vienna  basin,  807 

AmpMtheriwn  BroderipU,  t»  Stone0eld,  386 

PrevostH,  Ston^field  slate,  884 

AmpuUaria  glauea,  88 

AmygdaMd,  606 

Analcime,499 

Anamesite,  a  yariei»y  of  basalt,  604 

Ananehiftes  ovaius.    White  chalk,  276 

vHh  erunia  attached,  26 

AneiUaria  subukUa,  Eocene,  88 

Ancjfloeeras  gigas,  293 

spinigerum,  OauU,  284 

DuvaUei,  Neoeomian,  296 

Ancylus  veUetia  {A.  elegans),  81 

Andalusite,  499 

Andes,  Plutonic  rocks  of  the,  670 

Andrmsburg,  m«toSUtetnra&  -s^Scdl  cJL^^SS^ 
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ANOBLIN 

Angelin,  on  Oamtarian  of  Sweden,  488 

Angiospenns,  287 

Anglesea,  dike  cutting  through  shale  in, 
fil4 

AnnulariamTtenophyllaides,  coal,  419 

Anodanta  (hrdierHj  30 

JukeHi,  Upper  Old  Bed,  436 

UUimarginataf  30 

AnoplotheHum  commune,  Bifutead,  236 

graeile,  Paris  beuin,  264 

Anorthite,  498,  500 

AnOiolUhes,  coal-measures,  428 

Anthophyllum  Uneatum,  211 

Anthracite,  conversion  of  coal  into,  894 

Anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves,  51,  63 

Antrim,  Chalk  altered  by  a  dike  in,  515 

Lower  Miocene,  volcanic  rocks  of, 

089 

Potstones  in  chalk  of,  275 

Antwerp  Crag,  185 

Apateon  pedestris,  a  carboniferous  reptile, 
897 

Apatite,  499 

Apennines,  Northern,  metamorphio  rooks 
of,  601 

Apes,  fossil  of  the  Upper  Miocene,  196 

ApioerinUes  rottmdus,  Bradford,  829 

Afiocrinus  with  serptdai  attac/ud,  830 

Aporrhais  Sowerbyi,  Thanet  Sands,  258 

Appaladiians,  long  lines  of  flexures  in,  70 

vast  thickness  of  successive  strata  in, 

89 

Aptyehus,  part  of  ammonite,  828 

Aqueous  rocks  defined,  8-11 

tests  of  difEerent  ages  of,  100-107 

Arauearia  sphcerocarpa,  Inf,  Oolite,  835 

Arbroath,  section  of  Old  Red  at,  62 

unconformable  Old  Bed  Sandstone, 

437 

paving-stone,  442 

Archceopteryx  macrura,  BoUnhofen,  825 

Archegosaurtis  minor  and  A,  medius,  coal- 
measures,  898 

Archiac,  M.  d',  on  nummulites,  269 

on  chidk  of  France,  289 

Arctic  Miocene  Flora,  221 

Cretaceous  Flora,  806 

Arctocyon  primeevus  in  Eocene  of  France, 
260 

Area  of  the  Wealden,  804 

AieBB,  permanence  at  continental,  96 

Arenaceous  rocks  described,  11 

Arenioolites  in  Queenaig  Falssoaoio  strata, 
91 

ArenteolUes  linearis,  Arenig  beds,  474 

Aienig,  or  Stiper-Stones  group,  474 

volcanic  formations  of,  560 

Argile  plastique,  269. 

Argillaceous  rocks  described,  12 

Ai^illite,  Argillaceous  schist,  579 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  on  Isle  of  Mull  leaf -beds, 
230 

on  Miocene  lavas,  625 

Armagh,  bone  beds  in  Mountain  lime- 
stone at,  432 

Arran,  amygdaloid  filled  with  spar  near, 
518 

— —  erect  trees  in  volcanic  ash  of,  647 

Greeoistone  dike  in,  51% 

Arthur's  Seat,  trap  rocka  ot,  Mft 
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Arvicola,  tooth  of,  144 
Asaphus  cattdatus,  Silurian,  464 

tyrannus,  A.  Bnchii,  478 

Ascension,  lamination  of  volcanic  rodcs  in, 

596 
Ash,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of   Tremadoc  beds, 

482  • 

Ashbumham  beds,  800 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  fault  in  coal-field  oL 

69 
Ashdown  Sand,  800 
Aspidura  lorieata,  MusehettcUJt,  869 
Astarte  borealis  (=4.    arctieassA.    com- 

presia),  166 

OmalU,  Crag,  180 

Asterophyllites  foUosus,  Coal,  418 
AOrangialinMia  {AnOwph^Uum  {fneoltim), 

211 
AstroM  hasaUiforme,  Carboniferous,  4X1 
Astropecten  cHspatvs,  London  day,  S49 
Atanekerdluk,  Miocene  Flora  of,  228 
Atherfield  day,  293 
Atlantic  mud,  composition  of,  271 
Aturia  tiezae  (NautUus  tiaac),  348 
Atrypa  reticularis,  Aymestry,  459 
Augite,  498,  601 
Auricula,  recent,  31 
Aust,  Bhietic  beds  of,  855 
Austen,  Mr.  Qodwin,  on  marine  depoait  of 

Selsea  BiU,  161 

on  Neooomian,  294 

on  boulders  in  chaDc,  276 

Australian  cave  breccias,  188 
Australia,  auriferous  gravel  of,  617 

extinct  marsupifiJs  o^  188 

Auvergne,  alluvium  in,  79 

chain  of  extinct  volcanos  in,  495 

freshwater  strata  of,  29 

granite  veins  in,  618 

Lower  Miocene  of,  216 

Miocene  volcanic  rocks  of,  541 

Pleistocene  volcanic  eruptionB  in,  527 

springs  from  spent  volcanoe,  586.  6<i6 

Aveline,  Mr.,  on  Tarannon  ahales,  466 
Avieula  eontorta,  RhagHc  beds,  854 

cygnipes.  Lias,  842 

inaiquivalvis.  Lias,  842 

sodalU,  MuschOkalk,  869 

Aviculopeeten   papyraeeus,    nnni  moMunB, 

396 

suhMtatus,  mountain  Umestone,  499 

Axinus  anguUitum,  250 

Aymard,  M.,  on  mammalia  of  the  TJwi«>|.||> 

JJ17  *«»-B«H 

Aymestry  Limestone,  459 

A2oic  pOTiod,  supposed,  606 

Azores,  Miocene  lavas  wi&  sl&dls,  S89 


BACILLARIA  paradoxa,97 
BaeuMes  anceps.  Lower  Chalk,  S81 

Fai^fasii,  chalk,  269 

Baffin's  Bay,  Icebergs  carrying  bloek  in, 

Bagshot  Sands,  235, 243, 246 
Bahr  Assal,  salt  lake,  864 
Baiffi,  Bay  of,  subterranean  isneoiM  •*^*fa« 
in,  526,  670  ^^ 

I  Bekewell,  Mr.,  on  elea^age  In  Swta  Alpi^ 
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Bala  and  Caradoo  beds,  468 

BalisHdcBy  defensiye  sqpine  of,  24i 

Bangor,  or  Longmynd  gronp,  486 

BankHa,  fruit  and  leaf  </,  Miooetta,  2S0 

Barmouth  sandstoneB,  487 

Barnes,  Mr.  J.,  on  insects  in  American 

coal,  408 
Barnstaple,  Upper  Devonian  of,  446 
Barrande,  M.  Joachim,  his   *  Primordial 

Zone,'  481, 484 

on  metamorphosis  of  trilobites,  469 

on  Silnrian  fossils  of  Bohemia,  469 

Barrett,  Mr.,  on  bird  in  Coprolite  bed,  S83 
Barton  series,  percentage  of  shells  common 

to  London  clay,  240 
Basalt,  columnar,  611 
- —  composition  of,  608 
Basaltic  rocks,  poor  in  silica,  497,  608 

specific  gravity  of  mineraki  in,  603 

Basic  rocks,  term  explained,  497 

BoHloMurus,  Eocene,  United  States,  263 

Basle,  Loess  of,  136 

Basset,  term  explained,  61 

Basterot,  M.  de,  on  Bordeaux  tertiary 

strata,  120 
Bateman,  Mr.,  on  drift  sheUs  near  Man- 
chester, 160 
Bates,  Mr.,  on  banks  of  dead  insects,  200 
Bath  Oolite,  828 
Bay  of  Fundy,  denudation  in  coal-field  in, 

411 
Bean,  Mr.,  on  Yorkshire  Oolite,  387 
Bear  Island,  carboniferous  flora,  487 
Beaumont,  M.  E.  de,  on  island  in  Creta- 
ceous sea,  289 
_—  on  mineral  veins,  616 
-^  on  Jurassic  plutonic  rocks,  672 

on  formation  of  granite,  664 

Beckles,  Mr.  S.  H.,  on  footprints  in  Weald 

aay,  300, 316 

on  Mammalia  of  Furbeck,  312, 814 

Belemnitdla  mucroncUa^  ehaVk,  266 
Belemnites  Jvutatus^  Oaford  clay,  327 

Puzosianust  Oaford  clay,  327 

Belgium,  Miocene  of,  206,  224 
Bellerophmi  cosUdWfMoxmtBixi  Limestone, 

430 
Belo$epia  sqaMdea,  Sh^^ptv,  248 
Belt,  Mr.,  on  subdivision  of  Lingola  Flags, 

483 
-^-  on  cause  of  rich  cappings  in  gold 

veins,  620 

on  origin  of  gold  veins,  620 

« on  classification  of  Menevian,  484 

Bembridge  beds,  Yarmouth,  234 
Berger,  Dr.,  on  rodcs  altered  by  dikes,  616 
Berlin,  Miocene  strata  near,  226 
Bernese  Alps,  gneiss  in  the,  601 
Berthier  on  isomorphism,  602 
Bertrich-Baden,  columnar  basalt  of,  611 
Better-bed  coal,  section  of,  404 
Beyrich  on  term  Oligocene    for  liower 

Miocene,  226 
-^-  on  transition  Miocene  beds,  2 
Bilin,  tripoU  of,  27 
Billings,  Mr.,  on  trilobites,  470 
Bingen,  Loess  of,  186 
Binney,  Mr.,  on  Sigillariae  in  volcanic  ash, 

647 
on  Perm-'an  footprints,  381 
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Binney,  Mr.,  on  Stigmaria,  the  root  of  Sl< 

g£Uaria,420 
Biotite,498,601 
Bbrd  in  argile  plastique,  269 
footprints  in  Trias  of  Connectiout. 

871 

in  Coprolite  bed  of  Chloritic  series,  28$ 

Birds  of  Paris  basin,  264 

Bischoff,  Professor,  on  Nile  and  Bhine 

mud,  184 
on  conversion  of  coal  into  anthracite, 

894 

on  hydrothermal  action,  687 

Blaokdown  beds,  286 

Blaokheath,  London  clay  under  marinft 

beds  at,  262 
Bladdead  of  Borrowdale,  43 
Bloidoi,  Alpine,  on  the  Jura,  149 
Boase,  on  composition  of  day,  12 
B(^-iron  ore,  28 
Bohemia,  Cambrian  rocks  of,  487 

Silurian  rocks  of,  469,  477 

silver  veins  in,  618 

Bolderberg,  in  Belgium,  Miocene  of,  206 
Bone-bed  of  fish  remains,  Armagh  and 

Bristol,  481, 432 

of  Upper  Ludlow,  466 

—  of  the  Trias,  367 

Boom,  Lower  Miocene  of,  224 

Bordeaux,  Upper  Miocene  of,  196 

Borrowdale  blaoklead  of,  42 

Bosquet,  M.,  on  Maastricht  beds,  267 

Botuiical  nomenclature,  287 

Boucher  de  Perthes  on  Abbeville  alluviom. 

131 
Boulder-day,  146 
Boulde]>day  of  (Xnada,  162 

fauna  of,  166 

Boulders  and  pebbles  in  chalk,  276 
Bournemouth  beds  (Lower  Bagshot),  245 
Bovey  Traoey,  lignites  and  clays  of,  228 
Bowerbank,    Mr.,    on    fossil    fruits    of 

Sheppey,  246 
Bowman,  Mr.,  on  uniting  of  distinct  coal- 
seams,  392 
Brachiopoda,  preponderance  of,  in  older 

rocks,  468 

mode  of  recognising  shells  of,  469 

of  the  White  Chalk,  278 

Brachiopods,  Silurian  period,  the  age  of,  479 

Bracklesham  beds  and  Bagshot  sands,-  243 

Bradford  Encrinites,  330 

Breccia  described,  12 

Breccias  of  Lower  Permian,  381 

Brick-earth  or  fiuviatile  loam,  133 

Bridlington  drift,  168 

Bristol,  dolomitic  conglomerate  of,  361 

carboniferous  bone-bed  near,  432 

Bristow,  Mr.,  on  volcanic  minerals,  499 
Brixham  cave  near  Torquay,  137 
Brocchi  on  Italian  tertiary  strata,  120 

on  subapennine  strata,  189 

Brockenhurst,  corals  and  shells  of,  239 
Broderip,  Mr.,  on  Stonesfield  Mammalia, 

336 
Brodie,  Eev.  P.  B.,  on  Lias  insects,  360 
Brodie,  Mr.  W.  B.,  on  Purbeck  mammalia, 

312 
Brongniort,  M.  Adolphe,  on  botanicsl  ua- 

menclature,  t^\ 
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Brongniart,  M.  Adolphe,  on  lias  plants,  851 

on  flora  of  the  Banter,  870 

on  flora  of  the  ooal,  418, 419 

on  frnit  of  Lepidodendron,4l7 

<— •  M.  Alex.,  on  Tertiary  series,  130 
BnmteuiflaJbeUifir,  Devonian,  449 
Bronze  weapons  of  lake-dwellingB,  127 
Bronzite,  498, 501 

Brora,  oolitic  ooal  formation  of,  887 
Brown,  Mr.  Biohard,  on  Stigmaria,  420 
—~  on  carboniferons  rainprints,  410 
Bobert,  on  Bocene  proteaoeons  fruit, 

347 
Bev.  T.,  on  marine  shells  in  Scotch 

drift,  156 
Brown-ooal  of  Gkxmany,  540 
Bryce,  Mr.,  on  Scotch  tiU,  155 
Bryozoa  of  Mountain  Limestone,  437 

and  polyzoa,  terms  explained,  178 

of  the  white  chalk,  279 

Bach,  Yon.  iSee  Yon  Bach 
Backland,  Dr.,  on  Eirkdale  oaye,  187 
-^  on  violent  death  of  saorians,  849 

■ on  sphies  of  fish,  847 

*— -  on  Eocene  oysters,  250 

on  potstones  in  chalk,  275 

on  chalk  coprolites,  281 

on  preservation  of  lower  jaws,  814 

BacUey,  Dr.,  on  Alabama  Zeaglodon,  382 
Baddle,  Mr.,  on  creeps  in  coal-mines,  55 
BuHtmu  elHj^ieus,  Bembridge,  336 

lubrieus.  Loess,  83 

Ballodk,  Capt,  B.N.»  on  Atlantic  mnd, 

371 
Bnnboiy,  Sir  C,  on  leaf-bed  of  Madeira, 

588 

on  ferns  of  the  Maryland  coal,  414 

Banter  of  Germany,  870 

or  Lower  Trias  of  Bngland,  860 

BvpruHi  f  £ljftron  of^  8tone0eld,  888 
BormeiBter  on  trUobites,  469 


OAIKOZOIO,  term  defined,  102 
Caithness,  fish-beds  of,  488 
CalamiteSf  root  of,  418 
OaknnUe,ducotoU,  coal,  and  restored  stem, 

417 
Cdlamophyllia  reuUatat  Bath  Oolite^  839 
Calcfdre  de  la  Beauce,  age  of  the,  218 

grossier,  fossils  of  the,  256 

siUoeox  of  France,  257 

Calcareous  matter  poured  ont  by  springs, 

606 

rocks  described,  12 

nodules  in  Lias,  40 

Cdlcarma  rarUpina,  Eocene,  257 
Cdkeola  eandalina,  Devonian,  449 
Caloeola  schiefer  of  Germany,  450 
California,  auriferous  gravel  of,  618 
CkUymene  Blumenbaehii,  Silurian,  464 
Cambrian  Group,  dassiflcatioAc^  the, 480 
Cambrian,  Upper,  481  ^ 

Lower,  484 

^—  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  488 
-: —  strata  of  Bohemia,  487 
-^■^  metamorphic  rocks,  603 

of  North  America,  489 

-— ~  voIcAnic  rooks,  560 
Oampophpllumjlexuotumt  42ft 


CELT 

Canada,  Cambrian  of,  489 

Devonian  of,  457 

Devonian,  toseets  of,  458 

Trap  rooks  of,  550 

metamorphk}  rocks  of,  60S 

Canadian  drift,  162 

Canary,  Grand,  shelly  tufEs  of,  588 

Islands,  laterite  of,  609 

Cantal,  Lower  Miocene  of  the,  SIS 
Canhara,  Bev.  H.,  cited,  177 
Cape  Breton,  rainprints  in  ooal-meMimi 
of,  409 

of  Good  Hope,  granite  veliis  at,  seo 

Wrath,  granite  veiss  in  gnetai  at^ 

Cuudoo  and  Bala  beds,  468 

Carbonate  of  lime  in  rocks,  how  tested,  IS 

Carbohtf erous  group,  sabdiviaioas  of,  885 

flora,  413, 425 

Umestone,  thickness  of,  886 

— —  marine  &ana  of  the,  4S5 

Period,  trap  rocks  of,  546 

Plutonic  rocks,  578 

amphibia,  897 

insects,  396 

strata,  folding  and  <^«»"TTflfttlfln  of,  410 

corals,  425 

Oareharodon  antftutident,  Braeilnkam,%U 
Cardiganshire,  section  of  slaty  deavase  in. 

590  ^ 

Oardtooarpon  Ottonis,  Permktu.  888 

Ltndleyi,  438 

CardUa  (Venerieardia)  plawleoMa,  S4S 

tukata.  Barton,  842 

Cardium  diuimUe,  Portland  SUme,  8S8 

rhceticum,  Bhatic  beds,  854 

strkUulum,  Kimmeridge  clog,  83S 

Came,  Mr.  K.,  on  Cornish  lodes,  610 
Carpathians,    nummolitio    liniestone  oCi 

261 
Carpenter,  Dr.,  on  Atlantic  mod,  371 

on  Eozoon  Canadense,  4dl 

on  Orbitoides,  262 

Carrara,  marble  of,  601 

Carmthers,  Mr.,  on  Eocene  pirotoaoeoai 

fruit,  247 

on  Cardiocarpon,  428 

on  cycads  of  the  Pnrbeck,  818 

on  leaves  of  calamite,  419 

on  spores  in  ooal,  405 

on  spores  of  carboniferons  I^yoopo- 

diaoes,  415 

on  structure  of  wigillaria,  430 

on  trees  in  volcanic  ash,  547 

Cashmere,  recent  formations  in,  1S5 
Casi^an  Sea,  stunted  fauna  of.  435 
Ca^ian,  St.,  Triassio  strata  of,  366 
Castrogiovanni,  carved  strata  near,  64 
Catania,  laterite  formed  in,  509 

Tertiary  beds  in,  187 

Ckoaiue  Lamarciii,  WhUe  Chalk,  378 
Caucasus,  absence  of  lakes  in  the,  166 
Caulopteris  primaewi,  ooal,  414 
Cautley,  Sir  Proby,  on  fauna  of  EttwiUk 

Hills,  209 
Cave-breccias  of  Aostralia,  188 
Cavern  deposits,  with  hnman  and 

remains,  185 
Caves  of  Eirkdale  and  Brixham,  187 
C^t  described  and  figored,  18S 
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Oementiiig  of  strsto,  88 

Odnoioaiiifia  of  Frendi  cretaoeons  sertos, 

266 
CfephalatpU  Lydli,  Old  Bed,  442 
CeraHtes  nodonUfMiuehelkatt,  369 
Cerithium  eoneavnm,  Headony  237 

eleffans,  Hempstead  beds,  227 

(Terebra)  Portlandieumy  821 

plieatwn,  Hempstead  beds,  227 

melanoides,  250 

—^'/unatum,  81 

Cervus  aiees,  tooth  of,  148 

Cestraeion  PhUlippi,  Recent,  280 

Cetacean  of  United  States,  Eooene,  262 

Ghabasite,  499 

Obalk,  oomposition,  ffictent,  and  oiigln  of, 

269 
Chalk  of  Fazoe,  269 

flints,  origin  of,  273 

fossils  of  the  White,  276-279 

icebome  bouldeis  in  the,  275 

of  North  and  South  of  Europe,  288 

Lower  White,  without  flints,  281 

marl,  fossils  of  the,  281 

Period,  popular  error  oonoeniing,  272 

yitreous  sponges  of  the,  274 

Challenger,  H.M.  ship,  dredgings  by,  589 
Chalkpit  with  potstones,  view  of,  274 
Chama  squamosa.  Barton,  240 
Champoleon,  junction  of  granite  with  Ju- 
rassic strata  near,  672 
Oiara  ekuitea,  C.  medicaginula,  34 

tubercuUUa,  Bembridge,  286 

Chatham  coal-field,  373 
Cheirotherium,fo<^prints  of,  360 
Cheltenham,  Inferior  Oolite  of,  836 
Chemical  deposits  in  veins,  615 

and  mechanical  deposits,  87 

Cheshire,  slab  of  ripple-marked  sandstone 
from,  21 

rock-salt  of,  362 

Chiapa,  fall  of  volcanic  dust  at,  528 
Chili,  copper  pyrites  with  gold  in,  619 

waUs  cracked  by  earthquake  in,  65 

Chichester,  erratics  near,  161 

Chillesford  and  Aldeby  beds,  172 

Chinuera  monstrosa,  Lias,  846 

Chlorite,  498 

Chlorite-schist,  579 

Chloritic  Series,  or  Upper  Greensand,  282 

Christiania,  Euritic  porphyry  at,  562 

granite  altering  strata  in,  582 

granite  veins  in  Silurian  strata  of, 

573 

quartz  vein  in  gneiss  at,  552 

Chronological  groups  of  f ormationB,  108 
Chronology,  test  of,  in  rocks,  100 
Cinder-bed  of  the  Purbeck,  311 
Cinnamomum  polymorphum,  Miocene,  201 

RossmOssleri,  Miocene,  220 

Claiborne  beds,  Eoc^e  fossils  of,  261 
Claris  County,  United  States,  Zenglodon 

of,  262 
Classification  of  Tertiary  formations,  120 

of  ro(±s,  3 

value  of  shells  in,  120 

Clausilia  bidens,  Loess,  82 
Clay  defined,  12 

iron-stone  defined,  395 

plastic,  250 


CONSOLIDATION 

Clay  date,  579 

laminations  of,  597 

Weald,  298 

Cleavage  explained,  501 

crystalline  theory  of,  592 

mechanical  theory  of,  598 

slaty,  589 

sections  of,  690,  591 

Ckidotheea  operctOata,  482 

Clermont,  metalliferous  gneiss  neur,  586 

Climate  of  the  crags,  181 

of  the  coal,  425 

■-> —  of  the  Miocene  in  Arctic  regions,  222 

of  the  Pleistocene  period,  189 

Clinkstone,  506 

Clinton  group,  f  ossDs  of  the,  478 

Cluses,  caoaes  of,  60 

Clyde,  buried  canoes  in  estnary  of,  125 

arctic  marine  shdls  in  drifts  of,  166 

Clymenia  linearis,  Devonian,  447 
Clymenien-SIalk  of  Gtermany,  447 
Coal,  conversion  into  anthracite  of,  894 
-• —  a  land  and  swamp  formation,  388 

cause  of  the  purity  of,  393 

ferns  of  the,  414 

conversion  of  lignite  into,  394 

erect  trees  in,  401 

period,  climate  of  the,  425 

period,  corals  of  the,  426 

— —  structnie  of  the,  405 

vegetation  of  the,  413 

air-breathers  in  the,  406 

amphibians  of  the,  397 

-—  field  of  Virginia,  372 

measures  of  Nova  Scotia,  400 

measures,  thickness  of,  in  Wales,  388 

pipes,  danger  of,  390 

rainprints  in,  409 

; seams,  uniting  of,  891 

spores  and  sporangia  of,  404 

strata,  folding  and  denudation  <rf,  410 

Coalbrook  Dale,  ocol-plants  of,  417 

faults  in,  66 

Cocooliths,  271 

Coehliodus  contortus,  432 

Cockfield  Fell  rocks,  altered  by  dikes,  516 

CoelacanOius  granulatus,  Permian,  880 

Ooleoptera  of  CEningen  beds,  206 

Collpritesringens,I/\f.  Oolite,  387 

Columnar  structnie  of    volcanio  rocks, 

609 

basalt  in  the  Yicentin,  511 

Compact  felspar,  500 
.Compsognathus  in  Stonesfield  slate,  824 
Concretionary  structure,  40 
Condamine,  M.  de  la,  dted,  250 
Cone  of  Tartaret,  527, 542 

of  Gdme,  528 

Cones  and  craters  described,  494 
Cones,  absence  of,  in  England,  6 
Conformable  stratification,  15 
Conglomerate  or  pudding-stone,  12, 508 

Dolomitic,  of  Bristol,  861 

Gonifero  of  the  coal-measures,  421 
Connecticut  Yall^y,  New  Bed  Sandstone 

of,  871 
Conocoryphe  striata,  487 
Conrad,  Mr.,  on  age  of  American  esstttsepus 

rodra,  291 
ConsoUdaUon  ot  \to«^^ 
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Oontiiieiital  loe  of  Greenland,  160 
CiontinentB  and  ooeans,  permanence  of,  96 
Continent,  Permian  rods  of  the,  883 
Contorted  strata,  in  drift,  108 
Conndvi  priicu*,  ooal,  408 
Conui  deperdUM,  Braeilesham,  244 
Ctmularia  omaUHt  Devonian,  449 
Conybeare  and  Philips,  on  ninety-fathom 

dike,  68 
Gonybeare,  Mr.,  on  reptiles  of  the  lias,  847 
Oopper  lode  near  Bedmth,  618 
Cknxrolite  bed  of  Ghloritic  series,  388 
— --  beds  of  Red  and  Coralline  crags,  177 
CfoprolUu  ofJUht/rom  the  ctuOk,  281 
OOTals  of  the  Garbomferoua,  426 
—  of  the  Devonian,  447 

of  the  Mountain  Limestone,  426 

Miocene  of  United  States,  311 

Ntotofe  type  of,  426 

PalCBOtMietifpeqf,  426 

Coral  rag,  fossils  of  the,  325 
CoraUioe  or  White  Crag,  178 

percentage  of  extinct  spedes  in,  188 

Corbula  j^inrni,  Hempstead  beds,  227 

Cordaites  of  the  ooal,  404 

Corinth,  corrosion  of  rocks  l^  gases  near, 

686 
Combrash  or  Forest  Marble,  828 
Gomstones,  444 
Cornwall,  granite  veins  in,  661 
lodes  in,  616 

— —  mass  of  granite  in,  662 

vertical  sections  of  veins  in  mine,  609 

Oosegoiiia  volcano,  burying  of  organic  re- 
mains  by,  623 

Gouze,  &.,  cutting  through  lava,  628 

Orag,  term  defined,  172 

of  Antwerp,  186 

fauna  of,  relation  to  that  of  present 

seas,  182 

. .  Norwich,  173 

Coralline  or  White,  178 

Bed,  176 

, tables  of  marine  testaoea  in,  188 

deposits,  climate  of,  181 

Crania  attached  to  a  sea-urchin,  26 

PariHentU,  WhUe  Chalk,  377 

CrcuaaieUa  tuleaia.  Barton,  241 

Chraters  and  cones  described,  494 

Theory  of  Elevation,  496 

Graven  fault,  68 

Creeps  in  coal-mines,  65 

Cretaceous  rocks  of  United  States,  290 

Period,  error  as  to  continuity  of,  272 

flora  of  the  Upper,  286 

volcanic  rocks,  646 

Plutonic  rocks,  672 

Period,  distinct  mineral  character  of 

rocks  in,  276 

rocks,  classification  of,  266 

strata,  connection  between  Upper  and 

Lower,  286 

subdivisions,  table  of,  266 

Crinoidea  of  Mountain  limestone,  437 

Croatia,  Lower  Miocene  beds  of,  226 
Croll,  Mr.,  on  amount  of  suba&ial  denuda- 
tion, 92 

Gromer  forest-bed,  171 

'— -  formations  succeeding  the,  171 

f)rop-oat,  term  explained,  ^ 
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Groasopteryglds,  or  frioge-flnned  fish,  4S9 

Crowfoot,  Mr.,  on  sheUa  at  Aidelbj  beds, 
178 

Crust  of  the  earth  defined,  9 

Crustaceaos  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  448 

Cryptodon  angtUatum,  London  Cla^,  260 

Crystalline  Limestone,  679 

rocks  defined,  8 

schists,  mudi  alkali  in  the,  593 

theory  of  cleavage,  593 

Guiase-Lamotte,  Lits  coqnlllien  of,  868 

Cumberland,  Upper  Permian  of,  876 

Cup  and  Star  corals,  426 

Curved  strata,  61-65 

Outch,  salt-layers  in  the  Bnnn  of,  364 

Guvier,  M.,  on  divisions  of  Paiia  basin, 
363 

on  Mammalia  of  Paris  gypsum,  368 

on  Tertiary  series,  ISO 

Cyathoerinus  earjfocrinoides,  437 

planus,  437 

CifiUhqphifUum  ccespUoiwn,  448 

C^cads  in  Arctic  Cretaceous  Flora,  806 

Cyeas  ctretnalis,  318 

Cydas  i8p?werium)  comeus,  80 

C^dopean  Isles,  tuff  and  clay  In,  639 

contorted  strata  in,  531 

Cydopteris  Hibemiea,  Old  Bed,  437 
Cydostoma  eleffans.  Loess,  83 
CifUndrUes  aeutus,  Cfreat  (Mite,  833 
Cypress  swamps  of  the  MisaiaBlpiii,  887 
(hprides  in  the  Weald  Clay,  800 
Cypridina  serrato-^triata,  447 
Carina  Morrisii,  Thanet  Sands,  353 
C^rpris  in  freshwater  depoaitB,  33 

gibbosa,  C,  tubereulata,  C.  legmnUtdht 

810 

striato'pundata,   C.  fatdeulata,  C. 

granukUa,  311 

Pwbeekensis,  Cypris  jmnetala,  817 

spinigera.  Weald  Clay,  800 

Cyrena  (Corbieella)/lumindlis,  80 

fiuminalis  in  the  Thames  graveb,  140 

euneiformis,  Woolwich  Clays,  860 

semistriaia,  HempHecui  beds,  887 

Cystideaa  of  Silurian  rooks,  468 
CyrU>ceraspraxox,^% 


DADOXYLON,  fragment  of  conifenoi 

wood,  422 
Dana,  on  supposed  legs  of  trUoUte,  470 

on  volcimic  minerals,  499 

Danien,  of  Frendi  Cretaceous  series,  268 
Danish  kitchen-middens,  196 
Dapedius  monUifer,  Lias,  845 
Darbisfaire  on  shells  of  Moel  TryCaen,  160 
Dartmoor,  post-ea^rbonilSKOiis  granite  oC 

678 
Dartmoor  Hill,  Ugnites  andjdays  of,  291 
Darwin,  Mr.,  on  foliation  and  laTninattm. 

696 

on  mammalia  of  South  America,  ISO 

on  marine  saurian,  849 

on  rise  of  part  of  SonUi  America,  40 

on  sinking  of  coral  reeCs,  49 

on  Plutonic  rocks  of  the  Andes,  670 

— —  on  relationship  of  exUxict  to  liviiC 

types,  189 
Dasyurus  of  Australia,  188 
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Dates  of  disooyery  of  fossil  yertebraba,  461 
Daabeny,  Dr.,  on  basalt,  503 

on  decomposition  of  trachytic  rocks, 

586 
Daubrto,  on  formation  of  zeolites,  521 

on  alkaline  waters  of  Plombitoes,  085 

Dayidson,  Mr.,  on  Spiriferina,  343 
Dayid's  Ftomontoiy,  Gambrisoi  of,  488 
Dayis,  Mr.  E.,  on  fossils  of  Lingola  Flags, 

483 
Dawkins,  Mr.  Boyd,  on  Hyaena  spelaea,  187 

on  mammalia  of  Cromer  Forest-bed, 

173 

on  Triassic  mammifer,  857 

Dawson,  Dr.,  on    Deyonian    flora   fmd 
insects,  451-453 

on  coal-plants,  417, 418, 430 

on  Eozoon  Oanadense,  491 

on  Noya  Scotia  coal-measures,  401 

——  on  Noya  Scotia  coai-plants,  418 

< on  Pupa  yetosta,  407 

——  on  rain-printe  in  coal,  410 
— —  on  sponmgia  in  coal,  406 

• on  stmctore  of  sigiUaria,  420 

>—  on  structure  of  cidamite,  418 

-^  reptiles  and  shells  in  Noya  Bcotia 

coal,  404 
Daz,  Tertiary  beds  of,  120 
Deane,  Dr.,  on  footprints  in  Trias,  873 
Debey,  Dr.,  on  flora  and  &una  of  Aiz, 

286 
Dechen,  M.  yon,  on  Carboniferous  Am- 
phibia, 397 
-— -  on  organic  remains  of  the  brown  coal, 

540 
— —  on  Cornish  granite  yeins,  561 
De  la  Beche,  Sir  H.,  on  granite  of  Dart- 
moor, 582 
— —  on  Carrara  marble,  601 
——  on  mineral  yeins,  614 

• on  Bedruth  copper-mine,  613 

• on  trap  rocks  of  New  Bed,  545 

• on  saurians  of  the  Uas,  349 

i—  on  Welsh  coal-measures,  888 
Delesse,  on  action  of  water  in  metamor- 

phism,  585 
-^—  on  porphyry,  506 
•—  on  globular  basEdt,  511 
Deltas,  strata  accumulated  in,  4 
Dendreipeton  in  coal,  407 
Denmark,  three  ages  of  stone  in,  136 

• Faxoe,  chalk  of,  269 

Denudation  defined,  74 

subaSrial,  75 

Uttoral,81 

_  submarine,  83 

•>—  ayerage  annual  amount  of  SQba&ial, 

93 
-^  of  carboniferous  strata,  887 
>—  counteracting  upheayaJ,  83-94 

—  ameansof  exposing  crystaUine rocks, 
564 

-^  trap  dykes  cut  off  by,  518 

and    yolcanio   force    antagonistio 

powers,  94 

of  surface  by  ziyers,  76 


Deposition,  rate  of,  shown  by  fossfls,  24 
DcixNdts,  mechanical  and  ol]^ioal,  87 
Depth  of  the  sea  compared  to  height  of 
lfM^d,96 
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Derbyshire,  yeins  in  Mountain  Limestone 
of,  610 

Deriyatiye  shells  of  the  Crag,  184 

Desnoyers,  M.,  on  age  of  FeJuns,  131 

on  Eocene  f osedl  footprints,  854 

Desor,  M.,  on  Celtic  coins  in  lake  dwel- 
lings, 138 

Deyille  on  contraction  of  granite,  615 

Deyonian  Period,  Upper,  446 ;  Middle,  447  ; 
Lower,  450 

fossils  of  the  Eifel,  534 

of  Bussia,  451 

of  United  States  and  Canada,  451 

insects  of  Canada,  458 

strata^  dassiflcation  of,  445 

Deyonshire,  deayage  of  slate  rocks  in,  598 

Diabase,  567 

Diagonal  or  cross  stratification,  18 

Diagram  of  intrusiye  igneous  rock,  631 

of  fossiliferous  rocks,  116 

of  Plutonic  and  sed^entary  forma- 
tions, 568 

Diallage,  498,  601 

rock,  558 

IHastopora  dUuviana,  Bath  Oolite,  880 

Diatomacese,  figures  of,  871 

forming  tripoli,  87 

DUxras  Lorudalii,  Ifeocomian,  294 

Didelpftjfs  Atarce,  Recent,  834 

Didymograpms  ffeminiu,  475 

Murchisonii,  472 

Dike  cutting  through  shale,  Anglesea,  614 

cutting  through  chalk,  Antrim,  516 

in  Madeira  and  Arran,  613 

ninety-fathom,  68 

Dikelocephalus  iiinnesotensiSf^d 

Dikes  defined,  6 

of  Monte  Somma,  636 

in  Palagonia,  ground  plan  of,  681 

yolcanic  or  trap,  512-515 

Dilnyium,  origin  of  term,  146 

Dimyary  mollnsca,  term' explained,  80 

Dinomis  Palapteryx  of  New  Zealand,  188, 
372 

Dinosaurian  of  Oolite,  834 

Dinotheriutn  gigatUeum,  193 

Diorite,  667 

Diopside,  501 

Dip  and  strike,  tenns  explained,  58 

2><p{(;^<ipnM/o2i»m,Llandeilo  Flags,  478 

priOUf  Uandeilo  beds,  472 

Dirt-bed  of  the  Purbeok,  817 

Disco  Island  flora,  334 

Dogger-bank  desoibed,  83, 176 

Dolerite,  ayariety  of  basalt,  508 

Dolgelly,  Tremadoc  beds  of,  483 

Dolomite  defined,  14 

Dolomitic  conglomerate  ci  Bristol,  861 

Dore,  Mont,  Miocene  strata  of,  314 

Downs,  escupments  of  North  and  Soatl^ 
86 

Downton  Sandstone,  466 

Dowson,  Mr.,  on  sheUs  of  Aldeby  beds,  178 

Drew,  Mr.,  on  Hastings  Sands,  800 

Drift  of  Ireland,  169 

of  Norfolk  diifis,  169 

of  North  America,  162 

—  of  Somdlnayia,  161 
of  Bridlington,  168 

—  carried  by  ioebergs,  150 
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Siift  shells  in  Canada,  162 

contorted  strata  in,  158 

marine  sheUs  in  Scotch,  16ft 

DiyopitbecuB  fonnd  at  St.  Ckiudens,  196 

Dudley  Limestone,  462 

-^^—  Trilobite,  466 

Doff,  Mr.  J.,  on  Permian  reptiles,  880 

Dofrenoy,   M.,   on  granite  of   Pyrenees, 

;   688 

Bnmont,  Prof.,  on  Belgian  Lower  Eocene, 

266 
Duncan,  Dr.,  on  Brockenhurst  corals,  289 
on  Neozoic  corals  passing  down  to 

Devonian,  426 
Dnndry  Hill,  near  Bristol,  section  of,  109 
Danker,  Dr.,  on  weald^i  of  Germany,  804 
Dura  Den,  yellow  sandstone  of,  486 
Durdham  Down,  Triassic  sauriims  of,  862 
D'UrTille,  Gapt.,  on  Southern  icebergs,  168 


EABTH'S  crust  defined,  2 

changes  of  level  in  the,  126 

Barthqnake  in  New  Zealand,  67 
Echinoderms  of  Suffolk  Crag,  181 
EehinosphcerUes  baltictu,  470 
Eden,  Capt.,  on  Goseguina  eruption,  623 
Ega,  Lake,  banks  of  dead  insects  on,  200 
^erton.  Sir  P.,  on  fish  of  Headon  series, 

288 
— ^  on  fish  of  Trias,  872 
— —  on  fish  of  the  Permian,  879 

on  fish  of  Penarth  beds,  366 

Ehrenberg,  Prof.,  on  term  Bryozoum,  178 

on  composition  of  tripoli,  27 

on  Silurian  foraminifera,  476 

on  infusoria,  27 

Bifel  Limestone,  450 

Lake-craters  of,  534 

Miocene  volcanic  rocks  of,  640 

Pliocene  volcanoe  of  the,  634 

trass  of  the,  686 

El^has  antiqutUf  molar  of,  142 

meridionaliSt  molar  of,  142 

primigenius,  molar  of,  142 

Elevation  craters,  theory  of,  495 
EUe,  Scotch  drift  of,  166 
Blvans,'tenn  explained,  678 

of  Ireland  and  Cornwall,  617 

Elytron  of  BuprestU  t    Stonesfidd^  888 
EmarginvJa  elaihrata,  332 
Emmons,  Prof.,  on  jaws  of  Triassic  quad- 
ruped, 373 
Enorinites  of  Bradford,  330 
Eneriwu  liliiformUy  MtuchelkaUi,  869 
Bndogens,  term  explained,  287 
Engihoul  cave,  human  and  animal  re- 
mains in,  137 
England  and  Wales,  gladation  of,  159 
English  and  French  Eocene  subdivisions, 

234 
Bnstatite,  601 
Eocene  areas  of  Europe,  map  of,  282 

foraminifera,  268 

formations  of  France,  868-860 

of  England,  236 

— -  period,  volcanic  rooks  of,  648 
— —  plntoxdo  rocks  of  tlie,  669 
— —  metamoiidiio  zookB  of  flue,  600 
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Eocene  of  France,  footprints  in,  2I»5 
and  Miocene,  line  between  the, 


212 


238 


term  defined,  122 


'  of  the  United  States,  268 

Eozoon  Canadense^  oldest  known  fossil,  491 

Eppelsheim,  Miocene  Gibbon  o^  S07 

Epidote,  499 

EquisetaceaB  of  the  coal,  417 

Equisetum  arenaceum,  365 

Equus  cabalhUt  tooth  qf,  143 

Erratics,  Alpine,  149 

Erratic  blocks,  nature  of,  148 

of  Greenland,  150 

near  Chichester,  161 

in  the  Red  Crag,  181 

Errol,  Scotch  drift  of,  166 
Escarpments  explained,  85 
Eschara  disticha.  White  Chalk ,  279 
Eseharina  oeeanit  White  Chalk,  279 
Esino,  Triassic  fauna  of,  368 
Estheria  fninuta^  Tritu,  358 

ovata,  Richmond,  Virginia,  37B 

Btampes,  fossil  shells  of,  213 
Etheridge,  Mr.,  on  Atlantic  mud,  271 

Table  of  British  FosbUb  l^,  632 

on  Devonian  series  in  Dervon,  446 

on  Devonian  fauna,  447,  460 

on  moUusca  of  Brackleaham,  844 

— : —  on  St.  Casaian  fossils,  867 

on  carboniferous  moUnsca,  438 

Etna,  built  up  since  Newer  Pliocene,  186 

Pliocene  lavas  of,  629 

•  shells  of,  186 

Ettingshausen  on  Sheppej  Eocene  fruit, 

248 
Eunomia  radiaia,  Bath  Oolite,  329 
Eunotia  bidens,  Atlantic  mud,  271 
Euomphaltu  peiUangulalus,  430 
Euphotide,  558 
Eurite,  657 

Buritic  porphyry  of  Norway,  662 
Evans,  Mr.,  on  Ardueoptetyz,  384 
Exogens,  287 

Exogyra  virffula,  Kimmeridge  Clap,  888 
Extracrintu  (Pentacrinus)  Briareus^  Lku, 

344 


FALCONER,  Dr.,  on  Miocene  fuma  cf 

SiwMik  Hills,  209 

on  Brixham  Cave  flint  knlToe,  137 

on  Microlestes,  856 

on  Purbeck  mammalia,  313 

Faluns  of  Loire,  recent  sheUs  in,  194 

of  Touraine,  192 

Famham,  phosphate  of  lime  near,  283 
Faticularia  aurantium,  Coralline  cmg,  179 
Faults  in  coal-measures  of  OoaUsook-Dale. 

66 

In  mineral  veins,  608 

described,  66-70 

often  the  result  of  repeated  more- 

ments,  68 
Fauna  of  the  crag,  its  relation  to  that  of 

our  present  seas,  182 

of  the  Mountain  Lixnestone.  426 

of  the  Paris  basin,  268 

of  the  Permian,  878 

- — staiine,  of  ooal  period,  4SS 
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FAUNA 

Fauna,  fossil  of  different  ages  tabn]ated,6S2 
FavagUet  cervicomist  Deyonian,  448 

GotMandica,  Silurian,  463 

Fazoe,  chalk  of,  269 

Felis  Tigris,  tooth  qfy  144 

Fdsite  and  Felstone,  567 

Felspar,  Tarieties  of,  498, 600,  664 

Fenestella  retiformis,  Permian,  877 

Ferns  of  the  Goal,  418 

Fiffe,  trap  dike  in,  646 

Fish,  fossil  of  the  Carboniferous,  431 

—  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca,  644 
^-—  oldest  known  fossil  fish,  461 
nmnber  of  living,  441 

—  freshwater  and  marine,  84 

Triassic  of  United  States,  878 

— —  of  the  Upper  Lndlow,  467 

—  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  488-441 

of  the  Permian  marl  slate,  379, 880 

-^  of  the  brown  coal,  641 

— —  of  the  Lias,  346 

Fisherton,  Greenland  Ifflnining  in  drift  of, 

140 
Fissures,  filled  with  metallic  matter,  608 
Fitton,  Dr.,  on  the  Neocomian  strata,  298 
Flamborongh  Head,  Speeton  day  at,  296 
Fleming,  Dr.,  on  Farka  dedpiens,  444 

on  trap  dike  in  Fife,  646 

Flemingites  gracilis  of  coal,  406 
Flint  tools  figured,  182 
Flints  in  the  chalk,  274 
Flisk  dike  of  Fife,  646 
Flora  of  the  Oarbonif  erous,  41 

Devonian,  and  Carboniferon8,462 

of  the  Subapennines,  190 

—  Lower  Miocene  of  Switzerland,  218 

Miocene  of  the  Arctic  Begions,  221 

Older  Pliocene  of  Italy,  190 

of  the  Permian,  388 

-^  of  the  Upper  OretaoeouB,  286 

Miocene  of  Switzerland,  196-206 

of  Vienna  Basin,  208 

Lower  Miocene  of  Devonshire,  229 

Fossil,  of  different  ages  tabulated,  622 

of  the  Wealden,  806 

Flower,  Mr.,  on  Halitherimn,  177 
FlnviatUe  beds  underlying  deep-sea  strata, 

261 
Fluvio-marine  or  Norwich  crag,  173 
Flysch  of  the  Alps,  262 

—  teutonic  zodEB  invading,  670 
Folding  of  strata  by  lateral  movements.  68 
•— —  and  denudation  of  Nova  Scotia  Oar- 

boniferous  rooks,  410 
Folds  of  parallel  strata,  arrangement  and 

direction  of,  70 
Foliation  of  crystalline  rodcs,  696 
Folkestone  and  Hythe  beds,  292 
Fontainebleau,  Gr6i  de,  218 
Footprints  in  Potsdam  sandstone,  489 

—  of  reptiles  in  eoal-mecuureSf  899 
Fosta,  in  New  Bed,  871 

~—  in  Paris  c^psum,  266 
Foraminifera,  Booene,  267 
——  forming  chalk,  28 

of  Mountain  Umeitone,  488 

of  thedialk,  271 

Forbes,  Mr.  David,  on  glass  cavities  in 

quartz,  666 
on  planes  of  fdiatton,  699 
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Forbes,  Mr.  David,  on  specific  gravity  of 
quartz,  499 

on  volcanic  minerals,  499, 668 

on  age  of  gold  veins,  619 

Forbes,  Professor  E.,  on  fossils  of  Bern- 
bridge  beds,  236 

—  on  causes  of  reappearance  of  Efpedes, 
296 

on  Cretaceous  fossils  of  United  States, 

291 

on  Hempstead  beds,  227 

on  Isle  of  Mull  leaf -bed,  280 

on  Miocene  lavas,  626 

on  shells  of  the  crag,  180 

— —  on  spheeronites,  471 

—. —  on  subdiviEtions  of  the  Purbeok,  820 

——  on  term  *  Pleistocene,'  124 

on  testacea  of  the  Faluns,  193 

on  thickneBB  of  Upper  Neooomian,  29i 

on  two  types  of  corals,  426 

Fordand,  sandstones  6t  the,  446 
Forest-bed  at  Cromer,  171 
— —  marble  or  combrash,  828 
— ^  submerged,  49 

fossil  in  coal,  891 

— ^  fossil  of  Isle  of  Portland,  819 
ForfiBTShire,  Cephalaspis  beds  of,  442 

contorted  strata  in,  168 
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Newberry,  Mr.,  on  flora  of  American  cro- 

taceous  rocks,  291 
Newcastle,  coal-field,  faults  in,  68 

coal-pipes  in  mines  of,  890 

Newfoundland  bank  described,  88 
New  Jersey,  cretaceous  rocks  of,  290 

mastodon  in,163 

New  Madrid,  *  Sunk  Country '  In,  893 
New  Bed  Sandstone  of  Gonnecticnt  Yalley, 

371 

trappean  rocks  of  the,  544 

New  York,  Devonian  strata  of,  458 
— —  Cambrian  strata  of,  489 

Silurian  strata  of,  478 

Laurentian  strata  al,  490 

New  Zealand,  changes  of  level  in,  67, 165 

Niagara  Limestone,  foesUs  of  the,  478 

Nicaragua,  gold  vehis  in,  620 

Nice,  section  of  slanting  beds  near,  20 

Nidau,  iron  tools  in  lake  of,  128 

Niger  delta,  extent  of,  804 

Nile,  homogeneous  mud  of  the,  184 

stratified  mud  of  the,  4 

Ninety-fathom  dike  in  ccwl,  68 
Mpadites  ellipticus,  Sheppey,  246 
Nodules  in  strata,  how  formed,  40 
Ifdeggerathiaeun^olia,  Permian,  388 
Nomendatnre  of  rocks,  119 

of  volcanic  minerals,  498 

NordenskiiM    on  Greenland    Cretaceous 

flora,  805 
Norfolk  diil^  drift  of,  169 
North  America.   SeeAfOnkA 
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Norway,  Cambrian  of,  488 

foliation  of  crystalline  schists  in,  596 

granite  veins  in  gneiss  of,  574   * 

granite   altering  fossiUferous  strata 

in,  581 
Norwich  or  Fhivio-marine  crag,  173 

percentage  of  ^Etinct  shells  in,  188 

Nova  Scotia  ODid-measures,  400 

coal,  reptiles  and  sheljs  in,  406 

foldhig  and  denudation  ot  beds  in,  410 

Ifucula  OoNwldice,  crag,  174 

DesMyesiana,  228 

Nummulitio  formations,  259 
Nummuliteg  lanHgata,  Brackkshamt  242 

Puschi,  Pyrenees,  260 

variolaria,  Brackl^ham,  241 


e  BOLUS  ApoUinis  In  Bussi^n  grit,  477 

Obsidian,  505 

Ocean,  depth  of,  compared  Yrijih  height  of 

land,  96 
Oceanic  areas,  penaayqi;ioe  of,  96 
Oeellaria  radiata  in  (£alk,  275 
CEningen,  Upper  Miocene  beds  ot,  197, 199 

insects  <rf,  205 

Oeynhausen,  M.  von,  on  Cornish  granite 

veins,  561 
Ogygia  Buchii,  473 
Oldhamia  radiata — 0.  antigua,4M 
Old  Bed  Sandstone,  Upper,  436 

Middle,  with  fish,  438 

Lower,  442 

trap  of  the,  648 

dassification  of,  434 

continental  origin  of,  435 

dike  cutting  through,  578 

Olenus  mierurus,  483 

Oligocene,  term  for  Lower  Miocene,  218. 

226 
Oligodase,  498, 499 

Oliva  Dufresnii,  Bolderberg,  Belgium,  206 
OUvine,498,501 

Omphyma  turUnatumi  SUnrian,  468 
Onchus  tenuistriatus,  Silurian,  457 
Oolite  and  Chalk,  PalaBontologioal  breal^ 

between,  324 
classification  and  physical  geography 

of  the,  307 

Great  or  Bath^  828 

Upper,  809 

Middle,  325 

Lower,  328 

plants  of,  836 

defined, 13 

Inferior,  fossils  of  the,  336 

Plutonic  rocks  of  the,  572 

and  Lias,  origin  of  the,  351 

volcanic  rocks  of,  546 

Oolitic  strata,  palaeontological  relations  of , 

888 
OpfUoderma  tenu^Sbranehiata,  Has,  844 
O^pel  on  zones  of  Lias,  340 
Orbigny,  Aldde  d',  on   foraminifera  of 

Vienna  Basin,  207 

on  orbitoidal  limestone,  262 

on  Pisolitic  limestone,  268 

on  cretaceous  nomendatiire,  265 

Oroodaphne  Heerii,  ItcOian  HiOo4ne^l90  ' 
Orford,  coi;al|ine.erBg  q|^^$ 
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Organic  remains,  mineralisAtion  of,  42 

—  tests  of  age  of  strata,  104 

— —  tests  of  age  of  yolcanic  rocks,  582 

disappearing  under  metamorphism, 

682 

zoological  inroTinoes  of,  105 

Oriskany  Sandstone,  477 
OrQAi  Oegantula,  Ludlow,  458 
^-—  grandiSt  Caradoo  beds,  468 

tricenarUif  Bala  beds,  468 

vespertUiOf  Bala  beds,  468 

Orfhoeercu  duplex^  478 

iMdetue,  Silurian,  460 

kUer<ae,4Sl 

>—  ventricotum,  Silnrian,  460 
Orthodase,  498, 499 

—  porphyry,  667 
Qrthoclastic  felspars,  600 

Osborne  or  St.  Helen's  series.  Eocene,  236 
OsteoUpi»t  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  440 
Ostraceony  spine  qf,  BradtUshamt  244 
Ottr^  acuminata,  Fuller's  earthy  386 

—  earinata,  Chalk  mart,  283 
columba,  ChloriHc  sand,  283 

—  gregarea,  Coral  Rag,  326 
-—  ddtoidea,  Kimmeridge  clay,  322 

dUtorta,  Middle  Purbeck,  310 

expansa,  Portland  Sand,  322 

Marsha,  Oolite,  338 

vesicularis,  chalk,  278 

Otodus  obliquus,  Braekleshanif  244 
Outcrop  of  strata,  60 
Outliers  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  437 
Overlapping  strata,  73 
Owen,  Professor,  cited,  283, 801, 314,  370, 
873 

on  ArctasBopteryx,  324 

on  Eocene  Zeuglodon,  263 

on  footprints  in  Trias,  372 

on  fauna  of  Sheppev,  247,  249 

—  on  Gastomis  Parimensis,  260 

—  on  Labyrinthodon,  369 

on  mammalia  of  Stonesfleld,  334 

-^—  on  Purbeck  mamTnalla,  312, 814 

-~—  on  reptiles  of  coal,  406 

>— on  zoological  provinces  of   extinct 

animals,  138 
Owen,  Dr.  Dale,  on  Miocene  of  Nebraska, 

231 
Ox,  tooth  of  (reeenOt  144 
Oxford  Olay,  thickness  and  fbasUs  of,  327 


PAOHAM,  erratic  block  at,  161 

Paloecuter  MptfHmtM,  470 

Palcechinus  gigas,  Mountain  Limestone, 

428 
Palaiocoma  ienuibrachicUa,  Lias,  344 
Palceoniscus,  Permianfish,  379 
—  comptus,  P.  etegans,  P.  glaphyrus,  880 
Palceophis  typhoeus,  Brackleshamf24A 
Palceopteris  hibemica,  437 
Palseothcrium  magnum,  236 
Palaeozoic  or  Paleozoic,  term  defined,  102 

Plutonic  rocks,  672 

rocks,  465 

type  of  corals,  426 

series,  876 

strata,  thickness  of,  86 

Falagonla,  dikes  of  lava  bi,  581 
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Paleolithic  era,  126, 128 

alluvial  depoeits  of,  129 

Palm  in  Swiss  Miocene,  219 
Palma,  volcanic  crater  of,  496 
Paludina  lenta,  Hempstead  beds,  227 

orbictdaris,  Bembridge^  235 

vivipara,  81 

Paradoxides  BohenUeus,  487 

Davidis,  Lower  Camtarian,  484 

Parallelism  of  folded  strata  for  long  db- 

tance8,71 
Paris  basin,  tertiary  group  flxst  studied  in, 

120 

tertiaries  of  the,  25d 

gypsum,  fossil  f ool^rintB  in,  255 

mammalia  older  than,  815 

Parka  decipims,  *  Old  Bed,'  444 
Parkfield  Colliery,  ground  plan  of,  891 
Patagonia,  strata  of,  rich  in  soda,  687 
Patella  rugosa.  Great  Oolite,  882 
Paterson,  Dr.,  on  monocotyledon  of  flie 

coal,  424 
Pavements,  striated,  158 
Peach,  Mr.  0.,  cited,  605 

Pteraspis  found  by,  489 

on  Gardiocarpon,  i28 

Pearlstone,  606 

Peat  and  shell  mounds  of  Denmark,  136 

Pebbles  in  mineral  veins,  614 

in  chalk,  276 

Peeopteris  eiliptioa,  coal,  414 
Pecten  Beaveri,  White  Chalk,  277 

Hnctus,  Neocomian,  296 

islandicus,  Scotch  drift,  156 

jacobceus,  in  Tertiary  of  Ettdly,  187 

quinque-oostatus,  284 

Valoniensis,  RhaeUc  beds,  854 

Pegmatite,  654 

Penarth  beds,  865 

Pengelly,  Mr.,  on  Bovoy  Traoey  lignite, 

229 
on  flint-knites  of  Brixham    Cave, 

Pentaerinus  Briareus,  Ltas,  844 
PentamerusKnighHi,  Aymestry,  458 

oblongus,  and  P.  lirata,  467 

Pentamerus  limestone,  New  York,  478 

Pentland  Hills,  volcanic  rocks  of  the,  549 

Pentremites  eUipticus,  428 

Perched  blocks,  149 

P^rigord  cave,  carving  of  mammoth  in,  129 

Permian,  origin  of  name,  875 

period,  extent  of  land  in,  882 

volcanic  rocks  of,  646 

Flora,  383 

of  Germany,  382 

strata,  thickness  of,  in  North  of  Bos- 
land,  376 

Upper  and  Middle,  376 

Lower,  881 

Pema  MulleH,  Neocomian,  296 
Fetherwyn,  Devonian  fossils  of,  447 
Petrifaction,  process  of,  44 
Petrophiloides  Richardsoni,  Sheppe^,  848 
PlMcops  caudatus,  Silurian,  464 

fati/rons,  Devonian,  446 

Phalani^ista  of  Australia,  188 
Phasoolomys  of  Australia,  188 
Phascolotherium  BudUandi,  885 
PhasianeUa  EeddingtonsntU  and  cast,  48 
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t*liillippi,  on  tertiary  shells  of  Sicily,  186 
Phillips,  Professor,  on  fossils  distorted  by 

cleavage,  593 
— —  on  terms  Mesozoic  and  Cainozoio, 
102 

on  thickness  of  ooal*«eams,  885 

—  on  ninety-fathom  dike,  68 

— —  on  Wenlook  limestone  and  shale,  463, 

466 
>—  on  Yoredale  series,  886 
Phillips,  Mr.  J.  Arthur,  on  origin  of  gold 

of  California,  620 
IPhillips,  W.,  on  composition  of  argUlaceons 

rocks,  12 
PMebopterit  cotUigua,  It\f,  Oolite,  837 
Fhlogopite,  498, 601 
PholadompafldidUa,  Inf,  Oolite,  837 
Pholodomya  cuneata,  Thanet  Sands,  252 
Phonolite,  505 

Phorus  extenms,  London  Clay,  248 
Phragmoceras  ventricomm,  Silorian,  460 
Phpsa  Bristovii,  Middle  Purbeck,  811 
— —  columnaris,  81 
hypnorum,  81 

Piedmont,  absence  of  lakes  in,  166 

Pierre  &  Bot,  huge  erratic,  149 

Pikermi,  Miocene  fossils  of,  208 

Pile  dwellings  of  Switzerland,  127 

Pilton,  group  of,  Devon,  446 

Pingle,  Dr.,  on  sinking  of  Greenland,  49 

Pinnularia  in  Atlantic  Mud,  271 

Pinus  sylvestris  in  peeA,  126 

Pisolitic  limestone  of  France,  268 

Pitchstone,  505 

Placodus  gigcu,  Muschelkalk,  370 

Flaooids,  rare  in  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  440 

Plagiaulax  Becklesii,  jaw  and  molar  oft 
813 

Plagiodastic  felspars,  500 

Plagiostoma  giganteum.  Lias,  841 

Hoperi,  Chalk,  284 

Pianerkalk  of  Germany,  276 

Planes  of  stratification  defined,  16 

Ptarwrbis  discus,  Bembridge,  235 

euomphalus,  81,  237 

Plants  of  Bovey  Tracey,  Miocene,  229 

fossil  freshwater,  84 

of  the  Goal,  413 

of  the  Lias,  851 

of  the  Swiss  Upper  Miocene,  197 

of  the  Oolite,  836 

American  Devonian,  452 

Plastic  Olay,  Eocene,  250 

Kas  Newydd,  rock  altered  by  dike  near, 
614 

PUttanus  aceroides,  Miocene,  203 

Platystoma  SuessU,  Hallstadt,  866 

Playfair,  on  amount  of  subaSrial  dennda- 
tion,  92 

onfanlts,  65 

Plectrodus  mirabilis,  Ludlow,  457 

Pleistocene,  term  defined,  128 

Period,  stone  implements  of  the,  128, 

131 

«—— alluvial  deposits,  129 

extinct  l^iina  of  the,  130 

climate  of  thei  189 

mammalia,  teeth  of,  141 

. lakes  of  Switzerland,  164 

Plesiotawus  doUchodeitut,  Ltas,  848 
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Pleurotoma  attenuata,  Bracklesham,  244 
Pleurotoma  exorta.  Eocene,  33 
PUurotomaria  anglica,  and  cast,  43 

carincUa  (Jtammigera),  429 

granidata.  Inf.  Oolite,  337 

omata,  Inf,  Oolite,  337 

Plieninger,  Professor,  on  Triassic  mammi- 

fer,  356 
Pliocene  glacial  formations,  168-172 

Period,  168 

Plutonic  rocks,  570 

strata  of  Sicily,  185 

term  defined,  123 

volcanic  rocks,  538 

FliopiChecus  of  Sansan,  19tf 
Plombidres,  alkaline  waters  of,  585 
Plumbago  of  Massachusetts,  684 
Plutonic  and  sedimentary  formations,  dia* 
gram  of,  568 

origin  of  the  term,  551 

rocks,  Cretaceous,  Oolitic,  and  Liassio, 

572 

Beoent  and  Pliocene,  566 

Miocene  and  Eocene,  569 

uncertain  tests  of  age  of,  565 

defined,  7 

and  volcanic  rocks,  connection,  558 

Carboniferous  and  Silurian,  673 

Podocarya  Bucklandi,  Oolite,  885 

Poitiers  and  BocheUe,  chalk  area  between, 
289 

Polypterus  of  the  Kile,  489 

Polyzoa  of  the  coal,  427 

and  Bryozoa,  terms  explained,  178 

Pomel,  M.,  on  fossil  Tnn.TYinift|fft  of  the  Li- 
magne,  216 

Ponza  Islands,  globiform  pitchstone  of, 
512 

Porites  pyriformis,  Devonian,  447 

Porphyritic  granite,  656 

Porphyry,  505 

Poraand,  Cycads  in  dirt-bed  of,  818 

section  of,  819 

oolite  and  sand,  821 

*  Portland  screw,*  a  cast  of  a  shell,  821 

Porto  Santo,  marine  shells  in  kvolcanic  toff 
of,  582 

Post-PIiooene  period.    8ee  Pleistocene 

Post-Tertiary  volcanic  rocks,  524 

Potamides  cinctus,  82 

Pothocites  Orantonii,  coal-measures,  424 

Potsdam  Sandstone,  489 

Potstonesin  the  chalk,  274 

Fottsville,  coal  seams  of,  391 

Powrie,  Mr.,  on  Gephalaspis  beds,  442  . 

•"—  on  Parka  decipiens,  444 

Pratt,  Mr.,  on  Eocene,  Isle  of  Wight  mam- 
malia, 237 

on  Oxford  Clay,  327 

Pressure,  solidifying  rocks,  42 

Prestwioh,  Mr.,  on  Chillesford  beds,  178 

on  AmienB  flint  implements,  131 

on  Macclesfield  drift-shells,  160 

— —on  ice-borne  erratic  in  coredline  crag, 
182 

on  Coalbrook  Dale  insects,  397 

on  Eocene  strata,  260, 262 

on  faults  in  coal  measure  of  Coalbrook 

Dale,  66 
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Frestwich,  Mr.,  on  thicknees  of  Coralline 

crag,  178 
Pr^oet,  M.  Constant,  on  Paris  basin,  263 
Primary  limestone,  579 

rocks,  456 

series,  875 

term  defined,  102 

thrimitiTe  rocks,  a  bad  term,  9 

'  Primordial  zone '  of  Bohemia,  481, 487 

Producttu  horriduSj  Permian^  378 

semiretieulatu*  (antiqu<Uiu)y  429 

Progressive  deyelopment  indicated  by  low 

grade  of  early  mammals,  374 
Proteaceae  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  flora,  286 

of  Lower  Molasse,  Switaer1andy>220 

of  (Eningen  beds,  204 

Piotogine,  678 

Protosauros  of  Thnringia,  880, 461 
Provinces  of  animals  and  plants,  106 
Ptammodus  porotuSf  482 
JPseudocrinites  bifaeioHu,  Silnrian,  464 
PtUophyton  princepSy  Devonian,  452 
Pteraspis  in  Lower  Lndlow  shale,  462 
Pterichthys,  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  441 
Pterodactyl  of  Kentish  chalk,  281 
PterodadpltucrasHrostrUt  Solenhofen,  324 
PUrygotus  angUcuSi  442 
Ptyehodus  decurreru.  White  Chalk,  280 
Pudding-stone  or  conglomerate,  12 

formation  of,  89 

Pnmice,  607 

Pnnfleld  Beds,  brackish  and  marine,  803 

Pupa  muscorum,  184 

tridenSf  Iioess,  82 

t —  vetusta,  coal,  408 

Pnrbeck  beds.  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower, 

309.310,317 
•^—  fossil  mammalia  of  the  Middle,  811 
•^—  marble,  810 
^^  subdivisions  of  the,  820 
Parity  of  coal,  canse  of,  398 
Purpura  tetragona.  Bed  Crag,  176 
Putpuroidea  nodulata.  Great  Oolite,  882 
Pny  de  Cdme,oone  and  lava-current  of,  628 
-—  de  Tartaret,  lava-cnnent  and  cone  of, 
.   627,542 

—  de  Parlon,  crater  of  the,  629 
Pnzzuoli,  elevation  of  land  at,  526 
Pygopterus  mandibularis,  Permian,  880 
Pyramids  built  of  nummulitic  limestone, 

261 
Pyrenees,  chalk  altered  by  granite  in  the, 

670 
-—  curved  strata  in,  68 
-^  lamination  of  clay-slate  in,  698 

nummulitic  formation  of;  361 

Pyroxene  group  of  minerals,  498, 601 
Firula  retietOaia,  Crag,  180 


QtTADBTTPEDS,  extinct,  in  Paleolithic 

gravels,  131 
QoadmmanA  of  Gen,  196 
Quader^sandstein,  cretaceoTUB  age  of  the, 

276 
Quany-water  in  stone,  89 
Quartz,  glass  cavities  in,  665 
— —  porphyry,  667 
—  TSin,  Chxutiania,  662 
speoiflc  gravity  of,  iW,  564 
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Quartzite  or  Quartz  rock,  679 

Queenaig,  unconformable  Palaeozoic  strata 

at,  91 
Queostedt  on  zones  of  lias,  840 

BADABOJ  Miocene,  brown  coal  of,  226 
Radiolites/oliaceus,  White  Chalk,  289 

MorUmi,  White  Chalk,  278 

radiosa,  White  Chalk,  289 

Badnorshire,  stratified  trap  in,  649 
Bainprints  with  worm  tracks  in  coal,  409 
Bamsay  Island,  Cambrian  of,  4SS 
Bamsay,  l^toteeoor,  on  break  between  TTp^ 
per  and  Lower  Cretaceous,  Sf86 

OB  breccias  in  Pemiian,  881 

on  continental  origin  of  Pemiian,  882 

on  continental  origin  of  Trias,  863 

'  on  denudation,  76 

on  escarpments,  81 

on  ice-erosion  of  lake-basins,  164 

on  lacustrine  origin  of  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone, 435 

on  Lingula  Flags,  484 

on  Silurian  metamorphic  rocks,  608 

on  submergence  in  glacial  period,  160 

on  Dundry  Hill  strata,  109 

on  thickness  of  the  Lower  Trias,  860 

on  thickness  of  Llandeilo  beds,  478 

on  thickness  of  the  Bala  beds,  471 

on  volcanic  tufb  of  Snowdon,  649 

on  zones  of  the  Lias,  340 

Bastrites  peregrinus,  Llandeilo  flags,  472 
Bath,  Yom,  on  Tridymite,  499 
Beading  and  Woolwich  series,  S49 
Beoent  Period  defined,  124 

implements  and  fauna  of  tiM». 

126 
Becord,  imperfection  of,  in  the  earth's 

crust,  117,  256 
Bed  crag,  older  Pliocene,  176 

percentage  of  extinct  qpedfis  in,  188 

oxide  of  iron  colouring  strata,  436 

Sandstone,  origin  of,  862 

Sea  and  Mediterranean,  distinct  spe- 
cies in,  106 
Bedruth  mine,  section  of  veins  in,  609  ■ 
Beindeer  Period  in  South  of  France,  129 
Belistran  mine,  pebbles  in  tin  of,  611 
Beptiles  of  the  Lias,  347 
Reteporaflustracea,  Permian,  877 
Bheetic  beds  between  Idas  and  Trias,  864 
Bhine,  freshwater  strata  of  the,  29 
— —  Loess  of  the,  134 
Bhinoceroe  in  drift  of  Abbeville,  183 
—  ImtorMnus   {megarhinus),  molar  <A 
143  ^ 

OchorMnw,  molar  of,  148 

Bhode  Island,  metamorphic  rocks  of,  664 
Rhynchoneila  navtcuZa,  Ludlow,  468 

octoplicata.  White  Chalk,  277 

ninota,  Jnf,  Oolite,  887 

Wileoni,  Ajrmestry,  469 

Bichmond,  yirglnia,  triassic  coal-field  ofL 

872 
Bigi  and  Spear,  Lower  Miooene  of  the,  S18 
Simula  elathrata,  Great  Oolite,  882 
Bink,  Mr.,  on  Greenland  land-ioe,  \Sl 
Bipidolite,  498 

Bipple-markad  sandstone,  how  formed.  SI 
Bise  andfaU  of  land,  126  ^* 
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MisMM  ChastelUy  Hempstead  beds,  237 

Rivers,  denuding  powers  of,  77,  93 

Boches  moutonn^  described,  149 

Bock,  term  defined,  2 

Bocks,  altered  by  TOlcanio  dikes,  514 

altered  by  subterranean  gases,  686 

analysis  of  minerals  in,  484 

ancient,  brought  to  the  surface,  87 

aqueous  or  stratified,  8 

classification  of,  100 

four  contemporaneous  classes  of,  9, 

101 

glacial  scorings  on,  148 

great  thickness  of  pakeozoic,  89 

metamorphio,  age  of,  699 

metamorphio,  defined,  8 

plutonio,  age  of,  665 

plutonio,  defined,  7 

-: —  solidification  of,  38-43 

underlying,  not  always  the  oldest,  101 

volcanic,  age  of,  520 

volcanic,  defined,  6 

Bock-salt  of  Trias,  origin  of,  863 

Bogers,  Mr.  H.  I).,  on  blending  of  coal- 
seams,  891 

on  Yirginian  &ult,  70 

Boee,  Gnstavus,  on  isomorphism,  503 

on  Fif  eshlre  dike,  647 

on  quartz  in  gruiite,  664 

Bosso  antioo,  red  porphyry  of  Egypt,  606 

Rostellaria  (Hippocrenes)  ampla,  London 
clay,i48 

Both,  M.,  on  Miocene  of  Greece,  308 

Bothliegendes  of  Germany,  383 

Budistes  of  the  chalk,  279, 388,  390 

Bunn  of  Cntoh,  salt  of,  864 

Bupelian  beds  of  Dumont,  324 

Bupelmonde,  Lower  Miocene  of,  338 

Buasia,  dialk  of,  370 

Devonian  of,  461 

glaciation  of.  161 

Permian  rocks  of,  883 

Siluxian  strata  of,  476 

SAABBBttCE,  reptiles  in  ooal-fidd  of,  897 
Sabal  Major,  Lower  Miocene,  319 
Babies  deBrachenz,  360 

oldest  tertiary  mammifer  in,  316 

Sables  moyens,  Paris  basin, 367 

SahUte,  601 

St.  Abb's  Head,  curved  strata  of,  63 

unconformable  stratification  at,  73 

Bt.  Achenl,  flint  tool  of,  figured,  183 
Bt.  Andrews,  carboniferous  trap  rooks  of  ,646 
8t.  Bee's  Head,  Permian  of,  876 
Bt.  Cassian,  fossil  mollusca  o^  866 

and  Hallstadt  beds,  866 

8t.  David's,  Menevian  beds  of,  484 

St.  Helen  series,  Bocene,  288 

Bt.  Jean  de  Lnz,  curved  strata  of,  63 

St.  Petersburg,  Silnrian  rocks  of,  476 

Bt.  Peter's  Mount,  Maestricht  beds  of,  867 

Salisbury,  flint  implement  found  at,  140 

Bait,  rock,  origin  of,  868 

Salter,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Arenig  gronp,  474 

on  Menevian  beds,  484 

on  Tremadoc  foesOs,  483 

San  Caterina,  imdnlating  gypaeons  marls 
of;  68 
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Sandberger,  Dr.  F.,  on  Mayenoe  basin,  334 
Sandstone,  New  Bed,  864 

Old  Bed,  434 

slab  of  ripple-marked,  31 

slab  with  cracks,  802 

Blab  with  footprints,  899 

Bansan,  Miocene  veitebrata  of,  196 
Sao  hirmta,  488 
Baurians  of  the  Lias,  847 

sudden  destruction  of,  849 

Saurichthys  apicalU,  Khaetic  Beds,  366 
Saussnre,  on  vertical  conglomerates,  60  ~ 
Saxicava  rugosa,  Scotch  drift,  166 
Saxony,  beds  of  minerals  in,  611 

Gheirotherian  footprints  in,  860 

Permian  rociks  of,  388 

Scandinavia,  gladation  of,  161 
Scaphites  cequalis,  CMoritic  marl,  383 
Bcapolite,  499 
Scheerer  on  action  of  water  in  metamor- 

phism,  686 
Schist,  tenn  defined,  7 

argillaceous,  579 

hornblende,  678 

mica,  679 

Schimper,  Prof.,  on  Asterophyllites,  418 
Schizodus  Schlotheimi,  Permian,  877 

trunoatus,  Permian,  877 

SchmerUng,  Dr.,  on  Li^ge  caverns,  187 
Schwab,  M.,  on  Celtic  coins  in  lake  dwel-^ 

lings,  128 
Seoliostoma,  St,  Cassian,  366 
Sconce,  Bembridge  beds  at,  336 
Scoresby,  on  Arctic  icebergs,  163 
Sooriffi,  607 
Scotland,  coal-fields  of,  887 

*  Fundamental  gneiss'  of,  493 

mammoth  in  till  of,  166 

Old  Bed  Sandstone  of,  488 

gladation  of,  164 

Scotch  drift,  marine  shells  in,  166 
Screws,  foesO,  internal  casts  of  shells,  48 
Scrope,  Mr.,  on  Isle  of  Ponza  gloUform, 

pitchstone,  612 

on  minerals  in  lava,  634 

on  water  in  lava,  666 

— ^  on  Auvergne  Miocene  voloanoe,  643 

on  foliation  of  crystalline  schists,  697 

Sondder,   Mr.,  on   Dievonian    insects  of 

dEuiada,468 
Sea,  apparent  fall  of,  caused  by  rise  of 

land,  47 

denuding  power  of  the,  83 

deep  soundings  in,  371 

mean  depth  of  the,  96 

difb,  inland,  84 

Sea-urchin  with  crania  attached,  36 
Secondary  and  Tertiary,  gap  between  the, 

264 

term  defined,  108 

Section  of  Auvergne  alluvium,  79 

of  carboniferous  rocks,  Lancashire,  6f 

of  chalk  and  gieensand,  370 

of  concretionary  noduloi,  40, 41 

of  contort  ed  drift,  168 

of  crags  near  Woodhridge,  BolEDlk. 

179 
—  of  crosB-stratiflcation,  18-20 

of  curved  strata,  63, 68 

of  curved  strata  of  the  Jura,  60 
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Section  of  dirt-bed  in  Me  of  Portland,  819 
of  different  forms  of  stratification, 

18-SO 
—of  FozfazBhire,  showing  carved  strata, 

6S 

of  fossil  tree,  showing  toctnre,  44 

of  folded  and  denuded  oarbonif erons 

beds.  Kova  Scotia,  411 
of  the  Oolitic  strata,  808 

—  of  Recent  and  Fost-FUocene  aUnvial 
deposits,  76, 130 

— '  showing  creeps  in  coal-mines,  M 

of  sla^  cleavage,  690 

^-^  showing  valleys  of  denudation,  76 
-—  showing  the  Weald  formation,  298 

of  strata,  thinning  out,  17, 108 

of  superimposed  groups  at  Dondiv 

HOI,  109 
• of  unconformable  juncticm  of  rocks, 

73 
>—  of  unconformable  strata  near  Mons,  73 
Sections  illustrating  faults,  66, 68,  69 
Sedgwick,  Professor,   on    the  Cambrian 

Group,  480, 483, 48^ 
~—  on  classification  of  Arenig  group,  474 
■        on  concretionaxy  structure,  40 
~—  on  Devonian  series,  484,  446 
.—  on  garnet  in  altered  nxdc,  516 
•— —  on  Magneslan  Limestone,  876, 881 
~—  on  pomtion  of  the  May  Hill  beds,  467 

on  slaty  cleavag^  689,  693 

Sediment,  accumulation    of,   causing    a 

shifting  of  the  subterranean  isothermals, 

96 
Selsea  Bill,  erratics  at,  161 
S^narmont  on  action  of  water  in  metamor- 

phism,  686 
S^nonien  of  French  cretaceous  series,  366 
Sequoia  Langsdorfi,  330 
*  Seraphim '  head  ofPterygoHu  anglicuifiA2 
Serapls,  raised  beaches  of,  136 
Serpentine,  678 
Serinilce  attached  to  Oryphata,  34 

attached  to  Spatangtu^  26 

attached  to  Apioerinus,  380 

Shale  defined,  13 

&han)e,   Mr.  D.,  on  American  Silurian 

fossils,  479 
— —  on  fossils  distorted  by  deavage,  698 
Shdl-mounds  of  Denmark,  136 
Shells,  Arctic,  in  Scotch  drift,  166 
— —  derivative,  in  the  crag,  184 
^—  marine,  found  at  grec^  heights  above 

the  sea,  6 

of  the  Faluns,  194 

proportion  of  living,  in  the  crags, 

174, 176, 180 

—  value  of,  in  classification,  131 

fossil.    See  Fossils 

Sheppey,  fauna  and  flora  of,  247 

Booene  fish  of,  349 

Sherringham,  erratic  block  at,  170 
Sicily,  fauna  and  flora  of,  older  than  the 

country  itself,  188 

great  height  of  marine  strata  in,  48 

-—  newer  Fuooene  strata  of,  186 
— —  subterranean  igneous  action  in,  671 
— —  undulating  gypseous  marls  of,  68 
•— '  volcanic  dikes  o^  680 
fiidlaw  HillB,  trap  of,  640 
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Siebengebirge,  brown  ooal  of,  540 
Sigillaria  in  coal-measures,  401,  419 
Sigillaria  Icevigata,  ooal-measazes,  419 
Siliceous  rocks,  11 

limestone  defined,  13 

Silurian,  derivation  of  the  name,  465 

granite  of  Norway,  674 

metamorphic,  of  Highlands,  603 

rocks,  classification  of,  455 

strata  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  47$ 

strata  of  United  States,  477 

volcanic  rocks,  649 

Siphonotreta  unguieulatay  obolos  grits,  477 
Siw&Uk  Hills,  freshwater  deposits  of,  309 
Skaptar  Jokul,  fiow  of  lava  from,  638 
Skye,  hyi)ersthene  rocks  of,  490 

Isle  of.  Syenite  of  the,  569 

Slaty  cleavage,  689 

Slicken-sides,  in  opposite  walls  of  Teintf . 

610 

term  defined,  64 

SmUax  saffitti/era,  GBningen,  204' 
Smith,  Mr.  W.,  on  White  Lias  bed,  854 
Snowdon,  volcanic  tnfb  of,  549 
Soissonnais  sands,  268 
Solenastrcea  ceUulosa,  Broekenhurstf  239 
Solenhofen  stone,  fossils  in  the,  828 
Solent,  Weald  day  under  the,  398 
Solfatara,  decomposition  of  rocks  In  tbe, 

686 
Somina,  cone  and  dikes  of,  526 
Sopwith,  Mr.  T.,  models  of  outcrop  of 

strata,  61 
Sorby,  Mr.,  on  action  of  water  iamsta' 

morphism,  686 

on  glass  cavities  in  quarts,  655 

on  mechanical  theory  of  deatagb 

693 

on  ripple-marks  in  mica-schist,  697 

South  Jogi^lns,  section  of  clifEs  at,  Ml 
Spain,  Neooomian  beds  of,  804 
Spalacotherium,  Purbedc,  812 
Spatcmaus  radiatiu.  Chalky  267 

with  serpula  attached,  25 

Speer  and  Rigi,  Lower  Miocene  of  the,  31S 
Speeton  Clay,  divisions  of,  296,  296,  297 
Spedes,  gradual  change  of,  118 

older  than  the  land  th^  inhabit,  189 

similarity  of  conditions  rn^r^w^ft  x^ 

appearance  of,  294 
Specific  gravity  of  basalt  and  trachyte,  50S 

of  volcanic  minerals,  498 

Sphenophyllwn  erotum,  coal,  419 
^herddal  concretions  in  limestone,  41 

Trap,  612 

SphenopterU  gradliSy  HasUngs  $and*,  80S 
Sjp?ujerium  (Ci/cku)  eometu,  30 
Sphcerexoehus  mirtu,  Silurian,  464 
Sphan^ites  agariciformiSf    White   Chait. 

289 
Spicula  qftpongff  Atlantic  mudy  271 
Splrifer-sandstone  of  the  Rhine,  450 
J^trifera  di^functay  Devonian,  446 

alafay  Permian,  878 

mucronatOy  400 

trigonalis,  and  8,  glabra,  439 

Spiriferina  Wakotti,  JAa*,  942 
SJHrolina  $tenastoma,  Eocene,  268 
siirtrorbi*  earbonariut,  coal-measures.  886^ 
Spond^lut  tpfnonu,  White  Ohalk,  S77 
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Aoriffe  injlintfnm  White  ChaXk,  279 
^KmgeB,  vitreous,  in  the  chalk,  274 
&^es  and  sporangia  of  cotUj  404 
E^rings,  mineral,  of  Anvergne,  686, 606 
Btafb.,  age  of  columnar  bai^t  of,  &40 
Stalactite,  origin  of,  explained,  136 
Starfish  in  Silurian  gtrata,  470 
iStouria  astrcei/ormis,  426 
Btereognathus  of  Stonesfield,  335 
Sternberg,  Count,  on  insects  in  coal,  396 
Sttgmaria  attcuhed  to  trunk  qf  Sigilktriaf 

420 
Btigmarla  in  coal-measures,  889, 402, 420 
Stigmaria  ftcoideg  and    surface   showing 

tuberdest  coal,  421 
Staute,  499 

Btiper-Stones  or  Arenig  Oroup,  474 
Stockwerk,  assemblage  of  veins,  607 
Btomata  of  Cretaceous  Proteaoeee,  287 
Stone  weapons  of  Denmark  and  Switzer- 

land,  126 
Stonesfield  slate,  mammalia  of  the,  332 
Strata,  term  defined,  8 
• alternations  of  freshwater,  and  shal- 
low and  deep-sea,  86 

alternations  of  marine  and  freshwater, 

35, 491 

• altered  by  intrusive  granite,  581 

apparent  horizontality  of  inclined,  58 

consolidation  of,  88 

contorted,  in  drift,  168 

contortion  of,  in  Cyclopean  Isles,  681 

curved,  inclined,  and  vertical,  50 

' diagonal  arrangement  of,  18 

elevation  of,  above  the  sea,  47 

general  table  of  fossiliferous,  110 

horizontality  of,  16 

. —  how  to  distinguish  marine  and  fresh- 
water, 29-36 

. of  organic  origin,  27 

origin  of  metamorphic,  680 

. out(ax>p  of,  60 

• overlapping,  78 

parallel  folds  of,  70 

. repeated  by  being  doubled  back,  64 

slow  growth  of,  attested  by  fossils, 

23-26 

tests  of  age  of,  102 

thinning  out  of,  17 

unoonformability  of,  72, 116 

vast  thicknesses  of,  not  forming  high 

mountains,  88-92 
Stratification,  diagonal  or  cross,  17,  20 

difterent  forms  described,  15-21 

joints  and  cleavage,  section,  691 

- —  of  metamorphic  rocks  considered,  582 
Stratified  rodks,  composition  of,  11 
Strise,  production  of,  148 
Stricklandinia  liratay  467 
Strickland,  Mr.,  on  thickness  of  the  Trias, 
358 

on  zones  of  Lias,  840 

Striated  pavements,  158 
Strike,  term  explained,  57 
Stringoeephalus  Burtini,  448 
Stromboli,  lava  of,  567 
^rophomena  depressa,  Wenlock,  464 

grandis,  468 

Strozzi,  Marquis,  on  Pliocene  flora  of  Italy, 
190 


TABLE 

Structure  of  ooal,  403 

Studer,  liCr.,  on  gneiss  of  the  Jmigfraa,601 

SubaSrial  denudation,  74 

average  annual  amount  of,  92 

Subapennine  beds,  proportion  of  recoit 
species  in,  122 

strata.  Older  Pliocene,  189 

Submarine  denudation,  82 

Subsidence  of  land  must  preponderate  over 

upheaval,  94 
Subterranean  heat  affected  1^  transfer  of 

sediment,  9 
Suceinea  amphibia^  81 

elongata,  134 

Suess,  M.,  on  fossils  of  St.  Cassian  beds, 
865,367 

qn  Vienna  basin,  207 

Suffolk,  crag  of.  175 

*  Sunk  country,^  New  Madrid,  898 

Superga,  Miocene  of  the,  208, 226 

Superior,  Lake,  soft  marl  in,  40 
Superposition  of  deposits,  a  test  of  age,  108 

a  test  of  age  of  volcanic  rocks,  621 

Sutherlandshtre,  unconformable  Palseosolo 
strata  in,  91 

Swanage,  fossil  mammalia  found  at,  813 

Sweden,  Cambrian  of,  488 

ferruginous  ores  in  lakes  of,  863 

slow  rise  of  land  in,  49 

small  thickness  of  Silurian  strata  in, 

476 

Switzerland,  depth  of  lakes  of,  164 

lake-dwdlings  of,  127 

Liassic  insect  fauna  of,  861 

Lower  Molasse  of,  217 

Middle  or  Marine  Molasse  of,  206 

Upper  Miocene  of,  at  CBningen,  196 

Sydney  coal-field,  rainprints  in,  409 

Syenite,  composition  of,  667 

Symonds,  Rev,  W.  S.,  on  Mod  Tryfaen 
shells,  159 

Synclinal  and  anticlinal  curves,  51, 62 


TABLE  of  Botanical  Komenolatnie,  28T 

of  St.  Cassian  fossil  mollusca,  867 

of  Cretaceous  formations,  266 

of  Devonian  series  in  Devon,  446 

of  divisions  of  Hastings  Sand,  300 

of  English  and  French  Eocene  strata, 

234 

of  formations  succeeding  the  Cromer 

forest  bed,  171 

of  ages  of  fossil  vertebrata,  461 

of  Neooomian  strata,  292 

* of  mammalia  older  than  Paris  gyp- 
sum, 816 

of  marine  testacea  in  the  crag,  188 

of  Oolitic  strata,  808 

of  volcanic  minerals,  498 

of  Silurian  strata  of  United  States, 
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of  botanical  terms,  287 

of  Glacial  and  Post-glacial  formations. 

171  * 

of  Silurian  rooks,  456 

of  Triaasic  strata  of  Germany,  864 

of  Cambrian  strata,  481 

of  Permian  of  North  of  England  876 

— —  of  Welsh  coal-measures,  386 
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Table  of  thidknetnes  of  Oarboniferons  Lime- 

stone,  887 

general,  of  foKtfliferotu  strata,  110 

Table  monntain,  granite  veins  in  day-date 

of,  560 

horizontal  elevated  strata  of,  49 

Tachy]ite,604 

Tails  of  homocercal  and  beterooercal  fish, 

879 
Talc,  498 
Taloose  granite,  M7 

gneiss,  578 

Tarannon  shales,  406 
Tartaret  oone,  and  lava  of,  537,  542 
Tate,  Mr.,  on  St.  Caasian  fossils,  367 
Tealby  series,  Middle  Neooomian,  896 
Te^  of  extinct  mammalia,  Itf 
Tdlina  baltMea  (T,  solidulaX  169 

ealcarea  (T,  proxima),  156 

obttqua,  crag,  174 

Tem$uehinus  excawOuty  180 
Temnopleurut  exeavaiut,  180 
TentaeuUtei  annulaliu,  iSUwrtofi,  467 
TenMlum/iuiforme,  Barton,  241 

*opitaf  Barton,  241 

Ter^nxUula  qffkau,  Aym/Ulry,  459 

biplicata.  White  Chalky  377 

eamea.  White  ChdUt,  377 

digona,Bra4ford  day,  883 

: ftmbria.  Inf.  Oolite,  887 

hastataf  Mountain  lAmeatone,  439 

MJIa,  Neocomian,  294 

WUtoni,  Aymestrtf,  459 

TerebraMina  striata,  White  Chalk,  277 
Terebrirostra  lyra,  Chloritie  Sand,  284 
Teredo  navalis,  boring  wood,  86 
Terminal  moraines,  148 
Tertiary  formations,  dassifloation  of,  116- 

180 

Platonic  rooks,  569 

strata,  subdivisions  of,  132 

terms  defined,  108 

Testaoea.    See  Shells 

Tests  of  the  age  of  stxata,  103 

— r—  of  volcanic  rocks,  530-534 

of  plntonie  rock,  565 

Thallogens,  887 
Thamnastrcea,  Coral  Rag,  886 
Thanet  sands,  252 

JTieea  opereulata,  Tremadoo  beds,  488 
Thecodontoaaurtu,  tooth  of,  362 
Theeodus  parvidene,  Ludlow,  457 
Thecosmilia  annularis.  Coral  Bag,Z2^ 
Thirria,  M.,  on  NerLosean  limestone,  326 
Thomson,  Dr.,  on  nummulites  of  Thibet, 

261 

Wyville,  on  Atlantic  mud,  271 

on  depths  of  the  sea,  97, 845 

on  sponges  in  chalk  mud,  275 

Three  Rock  Mountain,  Ireland,  drift  of,  169 

*  Throw '  of  fault,  65 

<  Thrust*  in  coal-mines,  55 

Thun,  Lake  of,  land  shells  in  strata  near,  29 

Thurmann,  M.,  on  Bernese  Jura  Oolite 

881 
'        on  structure  of  the  Jnra,  60 
Thuringia,  monitor  of,  880,  461 
Thylacotherium  PrevostH,  Stanes/leld,  834 
Tilgate  Forest,  fossQ  Ignanodon  in,  860 
2!Uestones  of  the  Upper  Ludlow,  466 
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Tin  deioribed,  145 

mammoth  in  Scotch,  155 

of  North  America,  168 

Tin-veins,  age  of,  in  Cornwall,  <M)9 

Titanoferrite,  499 

Tithonlan  of  the  Ck>ntinent,  299 

Tongrian  of  Dumont,  389 

Torbay,  Devonian  rocks  of,  446 

Torell,  Dr.,  on  ice-action  in   G-reeDlaad, 

151 

on  shells  of  Scotch  drift,  157 

on  Swedish  Cambrian  fossils,  488 

Touraine,  falnns  of,  193 
Tourmaline,  498 
Trachy  tic  rocks,  497, 504 

tuil  and  porphyry,  505 

lava,  age  of,  538 

Transition  Miocene  Mammalia,  SOS 
Trap,  term  defined,  497 

dike  intersecting  strata,  618 

dikes,  612-^15 

intrusion  of,  between  strata,  KIT 

rocks,  ages  of,  520-550 

tuif  described,  507 

Tnqypean  rocks,  nomenclature  of,  496 
rocks,  theb:  relation  to  active  vidca- 

nos,  517 
Trass  of  Lower  Bifel,  535 
Travertin,  how  deposited,  87 

inf  6rieur  of  Paris  basin,  257 

Tree  ferns,  living,  415 

Trees  erect  in  coal.  Nova  Sootia,  401 

Tremadoo  slates  and  their  fossils,  481 

Tremolite,  4.98,  501 

Trenton  limestone,  fossils  of  the,  479 

Trezza,  volcanic  rodu  of,  580 

Trias,  beds  of  itassage  between  Uas  and, 

854 

supposed  continental  origin  of,  868 

of  England,  857-364 

of  G^ennany,  364-S70 

Saurians  of  the,  358 

of  the  United  States,  871 

Triassio  mammifer,  856,  373 

Tiidinic  felspars,  500 

Triconodon  major  in  Middle  Porbeok,  314 

Tridymite,  crystallised  silica,  498 

Trigondlites  latus,  Kimmeridge  etoff,  828 

Tri{fonia  caudata,  Neocomian,  294 

gibbosa,  Portland  stone,  322 

Trigonoearpum  ovatum,  and  T,  ottv€^orme, 

coal,  423 
Trigonotreta  unduUUa,  Permian,  878 
Trilobites  of  Bala  and  Carodoc  beds,  468 

bUnd,  485 

of  Harlech  grits,  486 

metamorphosis  of,  470 

of  primordial  zone,  487 

Triloculina  inftata.  Eocene,  258 
Trimmer,  Mr.,  on  contorted  strata,  159 

on  shdls  of  Moel  Tryfaen,  160 

Trinudeus  coneentricus,  T.  Caraetaei,  470 
Trionyx,  carapace  of,  Bembridge,  286 
Triple  group  or  trias,  357 
Tripoli  composed  of  diatomaoece,  27 
Trochoceras  giganteus,  Ludlow,  460 
Trophon  anUguum  (Fusus  eontrarius),  176 

claihratum,  Scotch  drift,  156 

TujS  defined,  6 

shelly,  of  the  Grand  Canary,  588 
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TUFF 

Tuif,  tnppean,  of  Uandeilo  rooks,  473 

shelly,  of  (}eiisovia,  642 

Tanbridge  Wells  sand,  800 

Tupaia  Tana^  recent,  333,  334 

Turner,  Dr.,  on  chemical  decomposition, 
45 

TurrilUes  eostahu,  chalky  282 

Turriidla  nmlHsulcata,  Brackletham,  244 

Tuscany,  mineral  springs  of,  606 

Tylor,  Mr.,  on  amount  of  snbaSrial  denu- 
dation, 92 

Tynemouth  dilf,  tarecoiated  limestone  of, 
877 

Tyndall,  Dr.,  on  slaty  deayage,  695 

Tynedale,  fault,  68 

liphU  pungent,  Barton  clay,  241 


UNClTEBt  Oryphut,  Dev^onian,  448 

Unoonformabillty  of  strata,  71, 117 

Underlying,  term  applied  to  plutonic  rocks, 
10 

linger  on  American  forms  in  Swiss  Mio- 
cene flora,  205,  321 

on  Miocene  plants  of  Croatia,  225 

Ungulite,  or  Obolus  grit  of  Bussia,  477 

Unio  lUtoralis,  30 

ValdensUf  Hastings  Sands,  302 

United  States,  Cambrian  of  the,  489 

cretaceous  rocks  of,  290 

Devonian  of,  461 

Eocene  strata  in  the,  262 

footprints  in  carboniferous  of,  399 

Lower  Miocene  of,  232 

Older  Pliocene  and  Miocene  forma- 
tions of,  210 

Silurian  strata  of,  477 

Trias  of  the,  371 

Upheaval  of  land  more  than  counteracted 
by  subsidence,  94 

power  of  denudation  to  counteract, 

80, 90»  94 

Upper  Greensand,  or  Chloritic  series,  282 

Upsala,  erratics  on  modem  marine  drift 
near,  162 

Ural  mountains,  auriferous  alluvium  of, 
617 

Uralite,  498,  601 

Urstts  spelcetu,  tooth  of,  144 

Urville,  Captain  d',  on  size  of  icebergs,  162 


VALLEYS,  origin  of,  77 

Val  d'Amo,  Newer  Pliocene  of,  188 

Yalorsine,  granite  veins  in  talcose  gneiss 

in,  599 
ValvcUa  pUdnalis,  31 

Vanessa  Pluto,  Lower  Miocene,  Croatia,  226 
Yaucluse,  Miocene  vertebrata  of,  195 
Vegetation.    See  Plants 
Vdins.    See  Mineral  veins 
Veinstones,  611 

Venetz,  M.,  on  Alpine  glaciers,  149 
Venericardia  planicosta,  242 
VentHcuUtes  radiatus,  chalk,  275 
Vemeuil,  M.  de,  on  Bussian  Silurian,  460 

on  Permian  flora,  383 

Vertebrata,  progress  of  discovery  of  fossil, 

461 
Vertical  strata,  50 


WATEB-STOKES 

Vesuvius,  Post-Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  of, 

626 

tufaceous  strata  of,  622 

dikes  of,  527 

Viearya  Lt^ani  Pw\field,  803 
Vicentin,  columnar  basalt  of  the,  611 
Vienna  basin,  Uiiper  Miocene  beds  of,  207 
Vine  in  Miocene  beds  at  QSningen,  197 
Virginia,  eighty  miles  of  fault  in,  70 

coal-field  of,  872 

Virlet,  M.,  on  corrosion  of  rocks  near 

Corinth,  686 

on  cretaceous  traps  of  Greece,  646 

on  fossils  in  veins,  611 

on  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Morea,  646 

Volcanic  ash  or  tuff,  507 

breccia,  608 

dikes,  612-516 

force    and    denudation,     opposing 

powers,  94 
-— -  mountains,  structure  and  origin  of, 

493 

rocks  defined,  6 

mineral  composition  of,  497 

Post-Tertiary,  524 

Pliocene,  529,  533 

Miocene,  536,  589 

Eocene,  643 

Cretaceous  and  Liassic,  546 

New  Bed,  Permian  and  Carboniferous, 

545,546 

Old  Bed  Sandstone,  648 

Silurian,  Cambrian,  and  Lanrentian, 

55,549 

rocks  of  Anvergne,  496,  541 

columnar  and  globular  structure  of 

509 

of  Grand  Canary,  588 

special  forms  of  structure  of,  505 

tests  of  age  of,  620 

Volcanos,  extinct,  6, 541 
Voltgia  heterophylla,  Bunter,  370 
Voluta  amtdgua.  Barton  day,  241 

athleta.  Barton,  241 

Junonla,  living,  180 

Lamberti,  cortdline  and  red  crag,  177 

Lamberti,  faluns,  196 

nodosa,  London  clay,  248 

Selseiensis,  Bracklesham,  244 

Von  Buch,  Leopold,  on  '  elevation  craters,' 

496 

on  Silurian  plutonic  rocks,  673 

Vosges  Mountains,  Trias  of  the,  370 


WACKB  described,  608 

Wadhurst  clay,  300 

Wagner,  M.,  on  Miocene  of  Greece,  208 

WaUMa  piniformis,  Permian,  883 

Wales  and  England,  gladation  Of,  158 

Wales,  slaty  cleavage  in,  590 

Wallich,  Dr.,  on  Atlantic  mud,  271 

on  chalk  flints,  273 

Walton  crag,  176 

Water,  denuding  power  of  running,  76,  92 

action  of,  in  metamorpblsm,  584 

Watejrtiouse,  Mr.,  on  the  mammalia  of  the 
Limagne,  217 

on  Stonesfield  mammalia,  334 

Water-stones  of  Cheshire,  362 
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WATT 

Watt,  Gregory,  on  fiudon  of  rook,  684 
Weald  olay  and  its  foesils,  298^00 

section  of,  298 

Wealden  area,  thickness  of  the,  305 

formation,  297 

flora,  805 

Webster,  Mr.  T.,  on  Tertiary  strata,  120 
Wellington  YaUey  cayes,  138 
Wener  Lake,  Silurian  deposits  of,  48 
Wenlock  formation,  fo^ilfl  of  the,  462- 
466 

limestone,  462 

shale,  465 

Werner  on  mineral  veins  in  Saxony,  611 

. on  isomorphism,  501 

Westbnry  on  Seyem,  Bhsstlo  beds  of, 

855 
Westwood,  Mr.,  on  lias  beetles,  351 
Wexford,  veins  of  oopper  at,  617 
Whitaker,  Mr.,  on  sabaSrial  origin  of  es- 
carpments, 85 
Whitediil  Bay,  Bocene  of,  237, 241 
White  or  coralline  crag,  178 

• sand  of  Almn  Bay,  14 

Whymper,  Mr.,  on  Arctic  Miocene  plants, 

222 
Williams,  Mr^on  Cornish  lodes,  610 
WilUamson,  Professor,  on  conifers  of  the 

coal,  422 
'—  on  stmctuze  of  calamite,  418 

on  spine  of  Ostraceon,  244 

on  Oheirotherian  footprints,  360 

"^nd,  dcmnding  action  of  the,  75 
Witham  on  fo^  vegetables,  44 
Wood  dried  by  moUusca,  26 
Wood,  Mr.  SearlfiB,  on  Bridlington  shells, 
169 

on  Ghillesford  and  Aldeby  beds,  173 

on  Shells  of  the  crags,  174, 179, 181 

on  shells  of  crag  and  &lnns  com- 
pared, 194 
on  fish  of  Headon  series,  238 


EUBICS 

Wood,  Mr.  Searles,  table  of  marine  testaeet 

of  the  crag,  183 

on  thickness  of  coralline  crag,  178 

on  classification  of  Weybonme  saodi. 

171  ^^ 

Woodbridge,  London  clay  at,  249 
Woodward,  Dr.,  on  St.  Cassian  fossils,  867 

Mr.  H.,  on  PterygotaB,443 

Woolhope  beds,  466 

Woolwich  and  Beading  series,  S49 

Wright,  Dr.,  on  Barton  shells,  240 

— ■-  on  Bones  of  the  lias,  340 

Wtlnsch,  Mr.  E.  A.,  on  trees  in  volcanic 

ash,  547 
Wyman,  Dr.,  on  Alabama  Zenglodon,  263 
Wyville  Thomson.    See  Thomson 

XIPBODONgracOe,  PorU  basin,  266 
XyloMus  SigiUarice,  Nova  Scotia  ooal,  407 


YOBEDALE  beds,  thickness  of  the,  386 
Yorkshire,  Oolite  of,  336 

creeps  in  coal-mines  of,  56 

glacial  drift  of,  168 

Young,  Mr.,  on  seeds  washed  out  of  mam- 
moth tusks,  166 


ZEGHSTEIN  of  Germany,  882 

Zeolites,  secondary  volcanic  minerals,  i99 

Zeuglodon  eetcides.  Eocene,  United  States^ 

Zircon-syenite,  657 

iSirkel,  Flx>fessor,  on  intrusive  rocks,  669 

Zoantharia  rugosa  and  Z.  aporoea,  426 

Zones  of  the  lias,  840 

ZonUes  prUctu^  coal,  408 

Zoological  provinces,  great  extent  of,  105 

Zoophytes,  fossil,  24 

See  Corals,  Bryozoa,  &c, 

Zurich,  lake-dwellings  in  Lake  of,  127 
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